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PREFACE. 
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Ll  the  preparation  of  this  yoliime  it  has  been  my  wish  and 
pnpose  to  present  the  histoiy  of  the  Greek  people  in  a 
^onn  which  may  interest  readers  of  all  classes,  as  well  as 
iihe  Boholar  and  the  critic.  The  great  lessons  which  that 
Urtory  teaches  mnst  be  learnt  by  all  who  wonld  really 
anderstand  the  life  of  the  modem  world  ;  and  the  task  of 
learning  them  is  one  which  calls  for  no  greater  effort  than 
the  attention  which  the  honest  love  of  truth  will  never  fail 
tr  '.waken. 

Daring  the  present  century  historical  criticism  has,  it 
is  well  known,  been  largely  busied  with  the  earlier  history 
both  of  Greece  and  Rome  ;  but  stress  may  be  fairly  laid  on 
the&ct  that  in  the  former  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  has 
tended  rather  to  determine  the  true  course  of  events  than 
to  throw  over  the  whole  traditional  story  a  dark,  if  not  an 
impenetrable,  veil.  In  his  General  History  of  Rome, 
Dean  Merivale  is  constrained  to  admit  that  '  there  is 
scarcely  one  particular  of  importance  throughout  three 
centuries  of  our  pretended  annals  on  the  exwii  truth  of 
-which  we  can  securely  rely.'  The  historian  of  Greece  may 
well  rejoice  in  the  happier  assurance  that  our  knowledge  of 
the  Persian  Wars  and  of  many  events  which  preceded 
those  wars  is  scarcely  less  fall  or  less  trustworthy  tlian  our 
knowledge  of  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England. 

Throughout  this  earlier  portion  of  my  task  I  have 
striven  to  exhibit  clearly  the  motives  and  policy  of  the 
actors  in  this  great  struggle ;  and  the  conviction  that  I 
have  established  rather  than  destroyed  the  history  has 
enabled  me  to  give  without  hesitation  my  reasons  for  calling 
into  question  or  rejecting  the  statements  of  the  traditional 
narratives,  whenever  it  became  necessary  to  do  so. 
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The  history  of  Greece  is  the  history  of  the  most  wonder- 
fdl  political  and  intellectual  growth  which  the  world  has 
yet  seen.     Its  interest  is  the  more  absorbing  from  the 
rapid  march  of  events  in  the  mighty  drama  which  may 
fairly  be  said  to  have  been  played  out  in  less  than  three 
centuries.    This  astonishing  quickness  of  developement  and 
■decay  must  be  ascribed  to  the  &ct  that  the  ancient  Helle- 
nic communities  never  coalesced  into  a  nation.     The  ex- 
planation of  this  fact  is  the  most  important  task  of  the 
historian  of  Gi^eece.     Nor  can  we  regard  it  as  explained  by 
a  mere  reference  to  the  centrifugal  tendencies  (as  they  havB 
been  called)  which  compelled  the  Greeks  to  see  in  the  Polu 
or  City  the  ultimate  Unit  of  Society,  or  by  the  assertion 
that  particular  clans  or  tribes  worshipped  particular  gods 
and  that  the  mixture  of  persons  of  different  race  in  the 
same  commonwealth  tended  in  their  belief  to  confioise  tihe 
relations  of  life  and  their  notions  of  right  and  wrong ; — ^for, 
in  truth,  the  tendency  which  brought  about  these  results  is 
the  very  fact  to  be  explained.     Nor  can  the  question  be 
really  answered  until  we  have  traced  the  politioal  and 
social  life  of  the  Greeks  to  its  source  in  the  eariiest  Aryan 
civilisation.     The  clue  once  given  may  be  followed  thzonglii 
the  whole  history  of  the  Greek  states.     I  may  honestiy  BAy 
that  I  have  followed  it  with  special  care,  sparing  no  pains 
to  bring  out  in  the  clearest  light  all  the  eireumstanoes 
which  at  Athens  tended  to  soften,  if  not  to  remove,  and 
at  Sparta  to  keep  alive,  the  narrow  exclusiveness  of  tbe 
primitive  society. 

We  are  thus  able  to  understand  the  wonderful  develope- 
ment of  Athenian  power  which  followed  the  flight  ci 
Xerxes  and  the  defeat  of  Mardonios.  The  empire  so  oalled 
into  being  was  in  reality  nothing  more  than  an  attempt  to 
weld  isolated  fragments  into  something  like  national  union, 
— an  attempt  which  roused  the  fiercest  opposition  of  the 
Spartans  and  their  allies,  as  soon  as  they  began  to  compre- 
hend the  significance  of  the  changes  which  they  themselves 
had  been  foremost  in  bringing  about. 

The  necessary  result  of  this  antagonism  was  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War,   which  ended  in  the  triumph  of  the  old 
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theory  of  ezohisiveiieBS.  Thns  ftr  my  xiarratiye  is  in  eab- 
■tenoe  the  same  as  that  of  the  more  detailed  history  which 
I  liaye  brought  down  to  the  Surrender  of  Athens,  B.o.  404. 
In  the  sabseqnent  chapters,  written  for  this  volume,  I  have 
had  to  exhibit  the  &]ling  back  of  Athens  into  the  ranks 
of  mere  city  commnnities,  sharing  in  the  snspicions  or 
jealousies  always  awakened  where  the  growth  of  one  city 
seemed  likely  to  affect  the  complete  independence  of  its 
neighbours.  Such  a  state  of  things  could  end  only  in 
bjfreigJi  subjugation.  From  this  point  therefore  the  his- 
torian is  charged  with  the  gloomier  task  of  tracing  the  in- 
leence  of  Makedonian  and  Boman  conquest  on  the  country 
wbicb  was  to  become  the  seat  of  the  Empire  of  the  East, 
and  ultimately  to  pass  under  the  sway  of  the  Ottoman  Turks. 

To  relate  in  detail,  in  addition  to  the  narrative  of  pre- 
vious events,  the  history  of  the  Greek  people  from  the  times 
of  the  Makedonian  conquests  to  our  own,  is  in  the  limits  of 
a  single  volume  of  moderate  size  obviously  impossible.  I 
would  gladly  have  dwelt  more  especially  on  the  working  oi 
the  federal  principle  in  central  Greece  when  the  day  of  the 
great  cities,  Sparta,  Thebes,  and  Athens,  had  passed  away ; 
but  although  this  could  not  be  attempted,  I  felt  that  some 
acquaintance  with  the  later  fortunes  of  a  people  still  repre- 
senting, in  blood  scarcely  less  than  in  language,  the  Greeks 
of  Penkles,  Agesilaos,  and  Philopoimen,  is  almost  as  neces- 
sary as  a  knowledge  of  the  more  brilliant  history  of  earlier 
times.  This  want  has  not  been  met,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
by  any  of  the  smaller  Greek  histories  hitherto  published. 
The  last  Book  of  the  present  volume  may  therefore,  I  trust, 
lay  before  the  reader  the  outlines  of  a  picture  which  I  hope 
to  draw  out  in  more  Ml  detail  in  the  concluding  volumes 
of  my  larger  history. 

The  actors  in  this  great  drama  I  have  striven  to  bring 
before  the  reader  as  living  persons  with  whom  we  may  sym- 
pathise, while  they  must  be  submitted  to  the  judgement  of 
the  moral  tribunal  to  which  we  are  all  responsible.  Of  all 
I  have  spoken  plainly  and  honestly,  being  well  assured  that 
the  sternest  condemnation  of  the  treasons  and  lies  of  men 
like  Alkibiadee  and  Theramenes  will  in  no  way  clash  with 
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the  profonndest  veneration  for  the  sober  wisdom  of  The- 
mistokles  and  Perikles,  for  the  heroism  of  the  gallant 
Demosthenes  who  all  bnt  saved  the  armj  bronght  to  its 
doom  hj  Nikias,  and  for  the  genins  and  patriotism  of  his 
mightier  namesake  who,  in  the  immortal  speech  which  nn- 
masked  the  treachery  of  ^schines,  pronounced  the  frmeral 
oration  of  Athenian  freedom. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  Proprietors  of  the  Encjclopaodia 
Britannica  for  permission  to  make  nse  of  some  portions  of 
the  Chapter  on  Alexander  the  Great. 

To  the  Bev.  North  Finder  I  express  my  gratefdl  thanks 
for  much  valaable  aid  given  to  me  in  carrying  this  volume 
through  the  press. 


Note  on  the  SpeUiiig  of  Oreek  Names. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  volume  to  alter  the  spelling  of 
Greek  names  which  have  assumed  genuine  English  forms,— e.g.  Athens, 
Thebes,  Corinth,  Thrace.  It  would  be  well  perhaps  if  such  forms  had 
been  more  numerous. 

The  Latin  form  has  been  kept,  where  it  has  become  so  familiar  to 
English  ears  that  a  change  would  be  disagreeable,  e.g.  Thucydidee, 
Cyrus.  This  last  name  is,  indeed,  neither  Latin  nor  Greek;  and  the 
adoption  of  either  the  Greek  or  the  Latin  form  is  a  matter  of  compara- 
tive indifference.  Probably  it  would  be  to  the  benefit  of  historical 
study  to  revert  to  the  true  Persian  form,  and  to  write  Gustashp  for 
Hystaspes. 

But  these  exceptions  do  not  afiect  the  general  rule  of  giving  the 
Greek  forms,  wherever  it  may  be  practicable  or  advisable  to  do  so. 
This  rule  may  be  followed  in  all  instances  in  which  either  the  names 
or  the  persons  are  unknown  to  the  mass  of  English  readers.  Thus, 
while  we  speak  still  of  Alexander  the  Great,  his  obscure  predecessor 
who  acts  a  subordinate  part  in  the  drama  of  the  Persian  wars  may 
appear  as  Alexandros. 

The  general  adoption  of  the  Greek  form  is,  indeed  justified,  if  not 
rendered  necessary,  by  the  practice  of  most  recent  writers  on  (}reek 
History.  It  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  perhaps  to  say  more  than  that 
the  adoption  of  the  Greek  form  may  help  on  the  change  in  the  English 

Sronunciation  of  Latin,  which  the  most  eminent  schoolmasters  of  the 
ay  have  pronounced  tB  be  desirable.  So  long  as  the  Phrygian  town  is 
mentioned  under  its  Latin  form  of  Celance^  there  will  be  a  strong  temp- 
tation for  young  readers  to  pronounce  it  as  if  it  were  the  Greek  name 
for  the  moon  SelenS,  It  is  well  therefore  that  they  should  become 
familiarised  with  the  Greek  form  Kd<Unai,  and  thus  learn  that  the 
Greek  spelling  involves  practically  no  difference  of  sound  from  that  of 
the  true  Latin  pronunciation,  the  sound  of  the  C  and  K  being  identical, 
and  the  diphthongs  being  pronoonced  as  we  pronoonce  (d  in  fail. 
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The  Latin  forms  of  Greek  names  are  given  in  the  Index,  with  their 
Greek  equivalents,  in  all  instances  in  which  there  seemed  to  be  any  need  to  do 
-so.  The  foQowing  list  contains  the  very  few  names  about  whioh  the  reader 
•can  be  in  any  doubt. 


lAtinForm. 

Gresk  Form* 

^<gina ... 

Aigina 

4^gospotami 

^lians. 

AioUans 

^tolians     . 

AitoUana 

Agrigentum. 

Akragaa 

Bucephalus  . 

Boukephalos 

CelmiaB 

KeUinai 

Qthferon     . 

Kithaiion 

CrcBSus 

Kroisos 

QrcladesL      . 

Kykhidea 

Qyprus 

•       Kypros 

Corcyra 

Korkyra 

Tarentum     . 

Taras 

The  difference  in  sound  between  the  Latin  pronunciation  of  these  names 
And  that  of  the  Greeks  was*  scarcely  more  than  perceptible. 


Mrralwn 
VtL^  67,  in  marginal  note, /or  488,  rtad  480. 


HISTOEY   OF    GEEEOE. 


-•o*- 


BOOK    I. 


THE  FORMATION  OF  HELLAS, 


CHAPTER  L 


PHT8ICAL  GBOGBAPHY  OF  OOITTDrENTAL  HELLAS. 

rthe  Greeks  of  the  historical  ag^s  the  idea  of  Hellas  was  not 
associated  with  any  definite  geographical  limits.  Of  a  Hellas 
lying  within  certain  specified  bounds,  and  containing  ^  ti-.  ^ 
within  it  only  Greek  inhabitants,  they  knew  nothing,  a  preotrra- 
Not  only  were  some  of  the  most  important  Greek  P^caln^e. 
states  planted  on  the  soil  of  barbarian  tribes,  but  for  ages  the  title 
of  manv  so-called  Greek  clans  to  the  Hellenic  name  remained  a 
matter  of  controversy.  Nor  in  the  description  of  Greece  can  we 
start  with  an  historical  order,  as  thoupfh  there  were  some  definite 
region  which  could  be  styled  the  mother  country  of  the  rest.  In 
the  prehistoric  age  the  name  Hellas  is  confined  to  the  small  and 
mountainous  territory  from  which  Achilleus,  it  is  said,  went  forth 
with  his  Myrmidones  to  fight  at  Hion ;  *  but  it  is  absurd  to  regard 
the  land  of  the  Phthiotic  chieftain  as  the  original  seat  of  the  Hellenic 
people,  and  aU  attempts  to  determine  the  course  of  the  migrations 
which  brought  about  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  historical 
Greeks  can  yield  at  best  only  conjectural  results. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  Greek  geographers  drew  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  lands  which  they  regarded  as  the    Mountain 
continuoiis  or  continental  Hellas  and  the  Sporadic  or    gptems.— 
scattered  Hellas  of  the  Egean  sea  and  of  the  Asiatic,    uan  moun- 
Sicilian,  and  other  coasts.'     Adopting  this  division,    '•^'^ 
we  have  in  the  former  a  country  with  an  area  not  bo  large  as 

1  Iliud,  ii.  083.  ix.  447. 

s  'EAAdf  avvtxn^.   The  other  name,  'EAXac  viropaZiKii,  is  seldom  used. 

B 


2  THE  FORMATION  OF  HELLAS.  [Boojt  L 

that  of  Portugal,  stretching  from  the  gigantic  range  of  Olympoa 
and  the  Eambounian  mountains  on  the  north  to  the  southern- 
most promontories  of  the  Peloponnesos,  and  exhibiting,  through- 
out, a  singularly  distinct  and  marked  geography.  Olympos  itself, 
rising  to  a  height  of  nearly  10,000  feet,  forms  with  its  neighbour- 
ing hills  only  the  northern  wall  of  a  lower  region  which  may  be 
roughly  described  as  a  square  60  miles  in  length  and  breadth,  the 
western  rampart  of  these  Thessalian  lowlands  being  the  chain  of 
Pindos,  which  runs  southward  at  right  angles  to  the  Kambounian 
range  about  halfway  between  the  Ionian  and  the  Egean  seas,  until 
at  about  the  SOth  parallel  of  latitude  the  southern  barrier  juts  oil' 
eastwards  from  Pindos,  under  the  names  of  Tymphrestos  and 
Othrys,  and  ends  in  the  highlands  between  the  Maliun  and  Pajra- 
saian  gulfs.  From  the  latter  gulf  northwards  the  eastern  wall  of 
Thessaly  is  formed  by  the  mighty  masses  of  Pelion  and  Ossa,  to 
the  east  of  which  lies  the  narrow  strip  of  Magnesian  coast,  terrible 
for  its  ruggeduess  and  its  storms.  The  waters  of  this  mountain- 
locked  basin  are  carried  off  by  the  stream  of  Peneios  through  the 
fai^famed  vale  of  Tempe  which  separates  Ossa  from  Olympos. 

Starting  almost  from  the  point  whence  Tymphrestos  shoots 
eastwards  from  Pindos,  the  great  chain  of  Oita  trends  for  a  few 
The  ranges  miles  in  a  more  southerly  direction  and  then,  running 
othryJ'  and  parallel  with  Othrys,  reaches  the  Maliau  gulf,  leaving 
Panmssos.  between  its  base  and  the  sea  only  the  narrow  pass  of 
Thermopylai,  and  shutting  in  between  itself  and  Othiys  the 
fertile  ^nsdley  of  the  Spercheios.  To  the  southwest  of  Oita  the 
lands  to  the  north  of  the  Corinthian  gulf  are  for  the  moat  part 
occupied  by  the  wilderness  of  mountains  which  formed  the  fat- 
nesses of  Aitolian  and  Akamanian  tribes,  and  which  still  shelter 
a  marauding  and  lawless  population.  To  the  southeast  the  range 
extends  with  but  little  intmuption  imder  the  names  of  Pamassos, 
Ilelikon,  and  Kithairon,  leaving  to  the  north  t^e  rugged  territory 
of  Phokis  and  the  more  fertile  region  of  Boiotia.  ' 

Separated  from  mount  Pames  to  the  east  by  the  pass  of  Phyle, 
Kithairon  forms  with  that  mountain  the  northern  wall  of  Attica, 
Uountains  which  stretches  from  the  eastern  end  of  the  Eirissaian 
and SePdo-  ^^  Corinthian  gulf  to  the  headland  of  Hhamnous,  and 
ponnesos.  nses  up  as  the  back-ground  of  the  plain  of  Marathon. 
To  the  southwest  of  Kithairon  the  ridges  of  Aigiplanktoe  and 
Geraneia  run  as  a  back-bone  along  the  Corinthian  isthmus,  and 
by  the  Akrokorinthos  are  joined  with  that  labyrinth  of  mountains, 
which,  haviiig  started  as  a  continuation  of  the  Aitolian  high- 
lands from  the  western  end  of  the  gulf,  rise  up  as  an  impregnable 
fortress  in  the  heart  of  the  Peloponnesos,  leaving  to  ^i^  north 
at  the  base  of  Kyllend  and  Ezymanthos  the  long  and  narrow 
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region  known  as  the  historical  Achaia.  To  the  sontli  of  this 
mass  of  moiintains,  and  diidding  the  southern  half  of  Peloponnesos 
into  two  nearly  equal  portions,  the  huge  and  rugged  chain  of 
Taygetosy  faming  a  henier  hetween  the  lowlands  of  the  Eurotas 
on  the  one  side  and  the  splendidly  fertile  plains  of  Stenyklaros  and 
3dUauia  on  the  other,  runs  on  to  its  ahrupt  termination  in  cape 
Tainaros.  Following  a  nearly  parallel  course  about  80  miles  to  the 
east,  another  range,  striking  southwards  from  the  Arkadian  moim- 
tains  under  the  names  Pamon,  Thomax,  and  Zarex,  leaves  between 
itself  and  the  sea  a  strip  of  land  not  unlike  the  Thessalian  Magnesia 
and  ends  with  the  formidable  cape  of  Maleai. 

The  whole  of  this  country,  which  may  be  described  generally 
HB  consisting  of  grey  limestone,  exhibits  almost  even-where  the 
same  features.  Less  than  half  the  land  is  even  capable    The  riTcrs 
of  cultivation ;  and  of  this  land,  of  which  a  mere    ^entai^^ 
fraction  is  at  present  in  use,  a  large  portion  pro-    Greece. 
bably  even  at  the  best  of  times  lay  idle.      Of  the  mountains 
not  a  few  are  altogether  barren,  while  others,  if  not  well  wooded, 
supply  pasture  for  flocks  when  the  lowlands  are  burnt  up  in 
Slimmer.     If,  again,  these  mountain  masses,  leaving  room  for 
few  plains  and  even  for  few  valleys  of  much  length,  raise  barriers 
practically  &tal  to  intercourse  between  tribes  who  in  a  plain 
country  would  feel  themselves  near  neighbours,  this  difficulty  is 
not  removed  or  lessened  by  the  presence  of  any  considerable  rivers. 
The  Greek  streams  are  for  the  most  part  raging  torrents  in  winter 
and  dry  beds  in  summer;  and  the  names  Charadrai  and  Cheimarrei 
commonly  applied  to  them  attest  the  fury  with  which  they  cleave 
their  way  through  the  limestone  rocks,  when  they  carry  off  the 
mountain  drainage  in  the  rainy  season.    Of  these  rivers  the  most 
important  are  the  Peneios,  which  drains  the  Thessalian  valley,  and 
the  Acheloos    which  separates    Akamania    from  Aitolia.      The 
Kephisos  and  Bissos  pour  in  summer  a  scanty  tide  not  much  sur- 
passed by  that  of  the  Eleian  ^Vlpheios ;  and  the  persistent  flow  of 
the  Argive  Lyrkeios  *  when  the  neighbouring  streams  are  absorbed 
in  the  marshes  of  Lemai  was  recorded  in  the  myth  of  Lynkeus  and 
the  Danaid  Hypemmestra. 

This  countiy,  so  broken  by  mountains,  so  imperfectly  penetrated 
by  rivers,  was  inhabited  by  a  race,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  had  ad- 
vanced firom  the  notion  of  the  family  to  that  of  the 
clan,  from  that  of  the  clan  to  the  tribe,  and  from  the    fsca  commn- 
union  of  tribes  to  the  idea  of  tlie  Polis  or  City,  and    ^^c^t^o^- 
which,  having  assumed  this  as  the  final  unit  of  society,  stuck  to 

'  The    Lyrkeioa   was   the   name     tion  of  the  myth  see  Mythology  of 
^▼en  to  the  Inachos  in  the  upper      t'ic  Aryan  NatiojUf  book  ii.  ch.  vi. 
part  of.  its  course.    For  the  explana- 
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the  belief  with  an  apparent  nnconscicuBnesB  that  any  alternative 
was  possible.  In  the  geo^n^phical  features  of  their  coontry  there 
was  everything  to  foster  that  love  of  absolute  isolation  which 
was  the  inevitable  result  of  this  political  creed.  Bat  for  one 
circiuustance  this  centrifugal  tendency  would  have  kept  them 
much  on  a  level  with  the  half-civilised  or  wholly  savage  tribes  of 
Thrace  or  Epeiros.  From  this  monotony  of  feeble  self-sufficing 
units  they  were  saved  by  being  brought  almost  everywhere  with- 
in reach  of  the  sea.  Less  in  area  than  Portugal,  continental 
Greece  alone  has  a  coast  line  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  Pyre- 
nean  peninsula.  The  gulfs  of  Pagasai  and  Ambrakia  are  prac- 
tically inland  lakes :  but  the  island  of  Euboia  with  an  area  of  less 
than  1,500  square  miles  furnishes  with  the  opposite  shores  of 
Lokris,  Boiotia,  and  Attica  a  coast  line  of  not  less  than  300  miles. 
Still  more  important  was  the  isthmus  which  separated  by  a  narrow 
neck,  thiee  miles  and  a  half  in  width,  the  waters  of  the  Corinthian 
from  those  of  the  Saronic  gulf,  thus  affording  to  merchants  and 
travellers  the  advantages  of  a  transit  across  the  isthmus  of  Panama 
as  compared  yrith  the  voyage  round  Cape  Horn.  So  too  the  Lok- 
rians,  Phokians,  and  Boiotians  had  access  to  the  sea  both  to  the 
northeast  and  to  the  southwest,  while  all  the  cities  on  the  Corinthian 
gulf  itself  had  a  common  highway  altogether  more  easy  and  safe 
than  any  road  by  land.  Pre-eminently  favoured  in  situation, 
Attica  was  practically  an  island  from  which  ships  could  issue 
in  all  directions,  while  they  could  cut  off  access  through  the 
narrow  strait  of  the  Euripos.  Two  Greek  states  alone  had  no 
access  to  the  sea.  These  were  the  Dorians  to  the  north  of  the 
Krissaian  gulf,  and  the  Arkadians  of  Peloponnesos ;  and  these 
states  remained  far  in  the  rear  of  Hellenic  developement  gene- 
rally. 

For  the  growth  of  states  confined  within  these  self-imposed 
limits  no  country  could  have  been  found  more  favourable  than 
Climate  and  ^^^^^^^  ^^  could  produce  all  or  nearly  all  that  the 
products  of  needs  of  Greek  life  required ;  and  its  powers  of  pro- 
Oroeoe.  duction,  whether  of  grain,  wine,  or  oU,  were  turned 

to  account  with  a  diligence  and  skill  in  marked  contrast  with  the 
▼obstinate  stupidity  of  modem  Greek  statesmanship.  Ages  of  op- 
pression and  mismanagement  liave  probably  in  their  turn  affected 
th^  climate  more  than  the  climate  has  affected  the  inhabitants; 
but  although  the  coimtry  generally  is  perhaps  less  healthy  now  than 
it  used  to  be,  there  were  at  all  times  differences  more  or  loss  marked 
in  the  physical  conditions  of  the  Greek  towns.  These  differences 
gave  rise  to  epithets  and  proverbial  sayings,  many  of  which 
probably  had  the  slenderest  foundation  in  fact ;  but  these  fancies 
served  to  keep  up  the  fatal  antipathies  of  which  such  phrases 
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were  the  expiresBion.^  In  reality,  the  feads  and  jealonaiea.  of 
the  Hellenic  tribes  made  them  practically  a  mere  aggregate  of 
independent,  if  not  hostile,  units;  and  until  we  reach  the  tra- 
diticnial  hi^ry  of  these  tribes  separately,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
fill  in  "with  more  minute  detail  the  outlines  of  a  geographical 
sketch  which  is  intended  to  convey  a  mere  general  notion  of  the 
phyncal  features  and  conditions  of  the  coun^  lying  between  the 
ranges  of  Olympos  and  the  southernmost  promontories  of  Pelopon- 
nesoe. 


CHAPTER  n. 

OBIGiy  AKD  GROWTH  OP  HELLEiaC  CTVILIBATIOX. 

EyGLTSTTiTKy,  it  19  said,  are  tempted  to  reprard  their  constitu- 
tion as  something  possessed  of  a  necessary  and  eternal  exist- 
ence. If  they  care  to  take  their  stand  on  facts,  it  ^n^j^—^j^gp 
would  be  more  safe  to  assert  that  the  forms  and  of  ancient 
principles  to  which  the  most  ancient  polities  in  the  ci^iiis***®^- 
world  may  be  traced  are  altogether  in  antagonism  with  the  prin- 
ciples not  of  English  law  only,  but  of  the  laws  of  all  civilised 
nations  of  the  present  day.  Modem  law,  if  we  speak  roughly, 
raises  no  impassable  barrier  between  men  who  belong  to  different 
nations  or  even  dilferent  races,  far  less  between  the  inhabitants 
of  different  cities  or  the  members  of  different  families.  In  all 
the  states  of  that  which  we  call  the  ancient  world,  as  in  some 
which  are  not  yet  things  of  the  past,  absolute  isolation  stands  out 
in  glaring  contrast  with  the  modem  tendency  to  international 
union.  The  member  of  one  country  or  city  or  even  family  had 
nothing  to  do,  and  according  to  the  earliest  ideas  could  have 
nothing  to  do,  with  the  members  of  any  other.  For  the  primitive 
Aryan,  whether  in  the  East  or  in  the  West,  the  world  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  own  family  contained  nothing,  or  contained  his 
natural  and  necessary  enemies.  With  all  who  lay  beyond  the 
bounds  of  his  own  precincts  he  had  nothing  in  common.  They 
were  by  birth  foes,  for  whom  in  the  event  of  war  he  could  feel  no 
pity,  and  on  whom  he  could  have  no  mercy.  In  such  a  state  of 
things  war  meant  to  the  defeated  utter  and  hopeless  ruin.  Their 
lives  were  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  conqueror ;  and  if  these 

>  Thus  Tanagra  was  supposed  to     and  so  with  the  rest  of  the  Boiotian 
be  the  abode  of  envy.  Thebes  of     towns. 
insoleaoe,   Haliartos   ox    stopiditj. 
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were  spared,  the  alternatiTe  was  the  doom  of  life-long  slayeiy.  In 
peace  the  barriers  between  them  were  scarcely  less  rigid.  The 
stranger  could  have  no  rights  whether  of  intermarriage  or  of  in- 
heritance ;  nor  could  the  lapse  of  generations  furnish  the  faintest 
legal  ground  for  the  relaxation  of  these  conditions.  If,  again, 
the  old  society  was  thus  hard  in  its  relations  with  all  who  lay 
beyond  its  narrow  boundaries,  it  was  not  less  imperious  within 
its  own  limits.  The  father  was  the  absolute  lord  within  his  own 
home.^  He  was  master  of  the  lives  of  his  children,  who,  so  long 
as  he  lived,  could  be  nothing  but  his  subjects ;  and  his  wife  was  in 
theory  his  slave. 

The  origin  of  this  state  of  things  can  be  understood  only  if  we 
trace  the  society  and  laws  of  all  the  Aryan  tribes  to  their  earliest 
The  family  forms ;  and  in  this  task  we  may  be  greatly  aided  by 
Sutof^*^  an  examination  of  social  conditions  which  even  at 
Bodetj.  the  present  day  exhibit  the  primitive  type.      Such 

conditions  may  be  found  in  the  village  communities  of  India 
and  other  countries;  but  the  inquiry  is  obviously  one  which 
extends  beyond  the  limits  of  Greek  history,  and  we  may  here 
start  from  the  fact  as  proved  that  the  narrow  limitations  and 
absolute  intolerance  which  were  rather  forced  on  than  congenial 
with  the  legislation  of  the  Greek  or  lioman  states,'  carry  us 
back  to  a  time  when  the  house  of  each  of  our  Aryan  progenitors 
was  to  him  what  the  den  is  to  the  wild  beast  wluch  dwells 
in  it ;  something,  namely,  to  which  he  only  has  a  right  and 
which  he  allows  his  mate  and  his  offspring  to  share,  but  which 
no  other  living  thing  may  enter  except  at  the  risk  of  life. 

This  utter  isolation  of  the  primitive  Aryan,  as  doubtless  of 
BxcinvtTts  every  other,  human  home,  is  sufficiently  attested  by 
SudwiV**^  social  conditions  which  we  find  existing  in  historical 
faniiij.  times.    In  Latium  and  Home,  as  in  Hellas,  every 

house  was  a  fortress,  carefully  cut  off  by  its  precinct  from  every 


>  The  word  father,  wniPt  d*»noted, 
at  first,  mere  iwwcr,  without  a  trace 
a(  the  holier  feeliug  since  a-ssodatod 
with  it.  It  is  but  another  name  for 
the  potent  niau,  and  reappc.nn  iu 
the  Greek  itvwont^^  ilasa-|>ati,  the 
lord  or  conqueror  of  oueinie.<.  l*ro 
dscly  the  same  notion  of  mere  power 
is  expressed  in  the  Greek  noatt,  a 
husband. 

*  It  cannot  be  questioned  that  the 
Boman  patria  potestas  is  not  the 
creation  of  Roman  state  law.  It  is 
of  the  reiy  essence  of  a  state  to  be 
intolenmt  of  private  jurisdiction.  It 
cannot   possibly  recognise   in  any 


except  it<elf  a  right  to  deal  with  the 
lives  and  property  of  its  members. 
If  these  do  wrong,  the  state  must 
claim  to  be  their  sole  judge.  If  the 
right  of  judging  them  be  under 
certain  circumstances  conceded  to 
others  this  must  clearly  be  the  re- 
sult of  a  compromise.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  ancient  laws 
of  marriage  and  inheritance.  The 
historv  of  investitures  and  of  the 
legal  immunities  of  the  Clergy  shows 
the  natural  woricings  of  a  state  in 
reference  to  cUima  of  private  or 
alien  j  uiiadiction. 
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other.  No  party  walls  might  join  together  the  posaeasions  of 
different  families ;  no  plough  might  break  the  neutral  ground 
which  left  each  abode  in  impenetrable  seclusion.  The  action 
of  the  state,  as  such,  must  be  to  unite  its  citizenS|  so  £Eur  as  may 
be  poesible,  into  a  single  body,  by  common  interests,  by  a  common 
IftWy  and  by  a  common  religion.  When  then  we  have  before 
118  a  condition  of  society  in  which  ecjch  house  or  family  stands 
wholly  by  itself  and  is  only  accidentally  connected  with  any 
other,  worshipping  each  its  own  deity  at  its  own  altar,  and 
owning  no  obedience  to  a  law  which  may  extend  its  protection 
to  aliens,  we  see  that  the  materials  out  of  which  states  have 
grown  are  not  those  which  the  state  would  have  desired  as  most 
suitable  for  its  work.  Such  as  they  were,  they  must  be  rough 
hewn  to  serve  a  wider  purpose ;  and  the  history  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  tribes  is  the  history  of  efforts  to  do  away  with  distinctions 
on  which  their  progenitors  had  insisted  as  indispensable. 

But  the  den  which  the  primitive  man  defended  for  his  mate 
and  his  offspring  with  the  iiistinctive  tenacity  of  a  brute  would 
have  remained  a  den  for  ever,  if  no  higher  feeling  Origin  of 
had  been  evoked  in  the  mind  of  its  possessor.  This  ^L^k^o? 
impulse  was  imparted  by  the  primitive  belief  in  the  the  family, 
continuity  of  human  life.  The  owner  of  the  den  had  not  ceased 
to  live  because  he  was  dead.  He  retained  the  wants  and  felt 
tbe  pleasures  and  pains  of  his  former  life ;  his  power  to  do  harm 
v-as  even  greater  than  it  had  been ;  ^  but  above  all,  his  rights 
of  property  were  in  no  way  changed.  He  was  still  the  lord  of 
his  own  house,  with  the  further  title  to  reverence  that  he  had  now 
become  the  object  of  its  worship,  its  god.  This  religious  foun. 
dadon  once  laid,  the  superstructure  soon  assumed  the  form  of 
a  systematic  and  well-ordered  fabric.  If  the  disembodied  soul 
cannot  obtain  the  rest  which  it  needs,  it  will  wreak  its  ven- 
geance on  the  living ;  and  it  cannot  rest  if  the  body  remain  un- 
buried.  This  last  office  can  be  discharged  only  by  the  dead  man's 
lepritimate  representative, — in  other  words,  his  eldest  son,  bom  in 
lawful  wedlock  of  a  woman  initiated  into  the  family  religion. 
Thus,  as  the  generations  went  on,  the  living  master  of  the  house 
niled  simply  as  the  vicegerent  of  the  man  from  whom  he  had 


1  That  this  belief  would  become  a 
»mrce  of  frightful  cruelly,  it  is  easy 
to  imagine.  The  dead  man  would 
still  hant  and  eat  and  sleep  as  in  the 
days  of  his  life ;  therefore  his  horse, 
his  oook,  and  his  wife  must  be  dis- 
patched to  bear  him  company  in  tho 
spirit  world.  He  must  bo  clothed  : 
and  therefore  the  costliest  raiment 
must  be  offered  to  him  and  con- 


sumed by  fire,  as  in  the  story  of 
Periandros  and  Melissa.  Herod,  v. 
92, 7.  If  he  be  slain,  his  spirit  must 
be  nnpeased  by  human  sacrifices,  as 
by  tne  slaughter  of  the  Trepan  cap- 
tives on  the  pvre  of  Patroklos.  In 
short,  the  full  developementof  Chtho- 
nian  worship  with  all  its  horrois 
would  follow  in  a  natural  and  rapid 
course. 
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inherited  his  authority ;  and  he  ruled  strictly  by  virtue  of  a  re- 
ligious sanction  which  set  at  defiance  the  promptings  and  impulses 
of  natural  affection.  His  wife  was  his  slave.  He  might  have 
sons  grown  up  about  him,  and  they  might  even  be  fathers  of 
children ;  but  so  long  as  he  lived,  they  could  not  escape  from  the 
sphere  of  his  authority.  Nor  even,  when  he  died,  could  he  leave 
Ms  daughter  as  his  heiress  or  co-heiress  with  her  brothers ;  and 
for  the  younger  brothers  themselves  the  death  of  their  &ther 
brought  no  freedom.  They  became  now  the  subjects  of  the  elder 
brother,  as  before  they  had  all  been  at  the  absolute  disposal  of 
their  fsither.  At  once,  then,  the  master  of  each  household  became 
its  priest  and  its  king.  He  alone  could  offer  the  sacrifices  before 
tlie  sacred  hearth ;  and  so  long  as  these  sacrifices  were  duly  per- 
formed, he  was  strong  in  the  protection  of  all  his  predecessors. 
In  the  worship  which  he  thus  conducted  they  only  who  belonged 
to  the  family  could  take  part,  as  the  lion*s  cubs  alone  would  have 
a  right  to  share  the  lion's  den.  Hence  the  continuity  of  the  &mily 
became  an  indispensable  condition  for  the  welfare  and  repose  of 
the  dead.  These  could  neither  rest  nor  be  rightly  honoured,  if  the 
r^ular  succession  from  father  to  son  was  broken.  Hence  first  for 
the  father  of  the  family  and  then  for  all  its  male  members  marriage 
became  a  duty,  and  celibacy  brought  with  it  in  later  times  not 
merely  a  stigma  but  political  degradation.  If  the  natural  succes- 
sion failed,  the  remedy  lay  in  adoption.  But  this  adoption  was 
effected  by  a  religious  ceremony  of  the  most  solemn  kind ;  and  the 
subject  of  it  renounced  his  own  fiunily  and  the  worship  of  its  gods 
to  pass  to  another  hearth  and  to  the  worship  of  other  deities.  Nor 
can  the  solemnity  of  this  sanction  be  better  attested  than  by  the 
fiust  that  except  in  case  of  failure  of  natural  heirs  resort  could  not 
be  had  to  adoption. 

Thus  each  house  became  a  temple,  of  which  the  master  or 
father  (for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  two  terms  have  but  the  same 
^  j^  ^  meaning)  was  also  the  priest,  who,  as  serving  only 

and  its  de-  the  gods  of  his  own  recesses,  knew  nothing  of  any 
pendente.  religious  bonds  which  linked  him  with  anyone  be- 
yond the  limits  of  his  own  household.  These,  of  course,  were 
extended  with  each  generation,  the  younger  sons  becoming  the 
heads  of  new  families  which  were  kept  in  strict  subordination 
to  the  chief  who  in  a  direct  line  represented  the  original  pro- 
genitor and  who  thus  became  the  king  of  a  number  of  houses  or 
a  clan.  But  it  was  indispensable  that  the  same  blood  should 
flow  or  be  thought  to  flow  through  the  veins  of  every  mem- 
ber of  these  houses^  and  that  they  must  worship  the  same  gods 
with  the  same  sacrifices.  All  who  could  not  satisfy  these  con- 
ditions were  aliens  or  enemies,  for  the  two  words  were  synony- 
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moos;  and  thus  we  IiaTe  in  the  East  the  growth  of  caste,  in  the 
West  that  of  a  plehs  or  a  clientela,  beneath  whom  might  be  pkced 
the  serf  or  the  hebt^ 

Hence  in  the  primitiye  Aijan  states  whether  of  the  East  or 
the  West  the  distinction  of  orders  was  altogether  based  on  re- 
ligion ^  and  if  in  these  states  citizenship  was  deriv-  ideas  of 
able,  aa  it  has  been  said,  only  from  race,  this  was  the  vov^^* 
necessary  result  of  the  action  of  the  earliest  religious  faith,  and  no- 
thing more.  The  question  of  property  was  at  first  merely  a'secondaiy 
consideration.  The  home  of  the  funily  must,  it  is  true,  have  its 
hearth  and  its  altar;  but  the  notion  of  property  in  the  soil  was  fully 
dereloped  only  when  the  death  of  the  founder  made  it  necessary  to 
set  apwrt  a  certain  spot  of  ground  as  his  tomb  and  as  the  burial- 
place  of  his  successors ;  and  from  the  inyiolability  of  the  grave  fol- 
lowed necessarily  the  doctrine  that  the  soil  itself  might  not  be 
alienated. 

From  the  reverence  or  the  worship  paid  to  the  master  or  the 
founder  of  the  fiunily  after  death  followed  that  strict  law  of  pri- 
mogeniture which  made  the  eldest  son,  as  his  father  Laws  of  in- 
had  been,  the  absolute  lord  of  all  other  members  of  his  hcritance. 
house.  It  was  impossible  for  the  father  to  divest  him  of  his  sacred 
character,  and  impossible  for  him  to  admit  any  of  his  youug^r  sons 
to  a  share  of  his  dignity.  From  this  root  sprang*  that  exclusive  and 
intolerant  spirit  which  pervaded  the  whole  ci\'ili8ation  of  the  ancient 
world  and  which  in  its  intensitv  is  to  us  almost  inconceivable. 

But  if  the  walls  of  separation  between  the  orders  in  the  state 
or  city  slowly  crumbled  away,  the  barriers  which  cut  off  the 
stranjrer  from  the  rights  of  citizenship  were  never  re-  identity  of 
moved.  The  Athenian,  the  Spartan,  the  Megarian,  ^nd  dvfi 
and  the  Theban  were  as  closelv  akin  as  the  men  of  penalties. 
Kent  and  Essex,  of  Norfolk  and  Lincoln.  Yet  out  of  the  bounds 
of  his  own  city  each  was  a  stranger  or  alien  who  had  no  proper 
claim  to  the  protection  of  the  laws,  who  could  not  become  an 
owner  of  land  in  a  soil  sacred  to  the  worship  of  other  gods,  or 
inherit  from  the  citizens,  because  all  inheritance  involved  the 
maintenance  of  a  particular  ritual.  In  short,  to  the  citizen  of  the 
ancient  communities  the  city  was  not  merely  his  home ;  it  was 
his  world.  Here  alone  could  he  live  under  the  protection  of 
law,  that  is,  of  religion.  Hence  the  doom  of  banishment  became 
not  less  terrible  than  that  of  death,  and  was  regarded  as  an 
adequate  punishment  for  the  gravest  political  offences,  for  the 

1  The  position  of   the    domestic  plebeian,  as  such,  could  have   no 

slave  was  in  one  senfle.  higher.    He  worship  at  all,  and  had  therefore  no 

iira«  initiated  into  the  family  wor-  title  to  the  consideration  of  those 

ship^  and  so  far  had  a  community  who  were  above  him. 
of  interest  with  his  master.     The 
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banished  man  was  wiped  out  from  }ii8  family  and  from  the  wor- 
ship of  the  family  g^xls.  He  was  no  longer  husband  or  father ; 
and  his  wife  and  children  were  free  to  act  as  though  he  had  never 
lived. 

The  same  religious  feeling  ran  through  every  relation  into  which 
the  citizens  of  one  state  could  be  brought  with  those  of  another. 
infincnce  of  Each  city  remained  as  much  an  isolated  unit  as  each 
religion.  original  family  of  the  state  had  ever  been ;  and  the 

process  of  consolidation  never  went  further  than  the  inounediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  great  cities.  But  the  effects  of  the  old  reli- 
gion did  not  stop  here.  If  it  denied  to  all  strangers  the  right  of 
intermarriage,  it  fed  the  feelings  of  jealousy,  suspicion,  and  dislike 
which  the  citizens  of  one  state  felt  for  those  of  other  states  even  in 
times  of  peace,  and  intensified  all  the  horrors  of  war.  Each  war  was, 
in  short,  a  crusade,  not  a  struggle  for  the  attainment  of  some  political 
end.  The  duties  of  mercy  and  pity  to  the  conquered  were  things 
unknown.  The  life  of  the  vanquished  was  at  the  disposal  of  the 
victor  who,  if  he  did  not  slay  him,  sold  him  as  a  ^ve ;  and  if 
terms  were  made  with  the  enemy,  the  contract  went  for  nothing  if 
the  religious  ceremonies  were  neglected. 

The  history  of  every  form  of  Aryan  polity,  although  it  exhibits 
the  working  of  a  more  generous  feeling,  points  unmistakeably  to 
Obstacles  ^^  ^^^  when  each  house  existed  in  utter  loneliness 
hindering  and  in  necessary  antagonism  with  all  around  it.  All 
of  ciT?  indeed  that  the  state  could  do  was  to  modify  the  rules 

'^>^^^y'  of  the  ancient  fSamily  life  to  suit  its  own  purposes,  and 

to  work  out  its  own  ends  rather  by  means  of  compromise  than  by 
open  opposition  to  principles  which  derived  their  sanction  from 
religion.  The  Greek  Phratriai  and  the  Latin  GurisB  were  but 
clubs  in  which  a  number  of  houses  were  combined.  No  change 
was  made  in  the  character  of  the  houses  themselves.  All  that  was 
done  was  to  provide  a  common  ground  on  which  certain  families 
might  meet  to  promote  their  secular  interests,  while  their  religion 
and  their  morality  remained  unchanged.  This  morality  was 
the  fruit  chiefly  of  a  religious  belief  which  touched  neither  the 
heart  nor  the  conscience.  If  a  certain  act  was  to  be  done  or  lefb 
imdone,  this  was  not  because  they  had  in  themselves  a  certain 
sense  which  told  them  that  the  one  was  right  and  the  other 
wrong,  but  because  a  wolf  or  a  rabbit  had  crossed  their  path,  or 
because  they  had  heard  a  crow  chatter,  or  seen  the  lightning  flash 
on  one  side  rather  than  on  the  other.  Their  only  idea  of  the  gods 
whom  they  worshipped,  that  is,  of  their  own  ancestors,  was  that  of 
beings  who  retained  their  human  appetites  while  they  had  ac- 
quii*ed  superhiunsin  power  and  superhuman  maligmity.  It  was 
uupossible  that  Idndl}'  affections  could  have  any  real  scope  amon*; 
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men  who  breathed  sneh  a  moral  atmoephere  as  this,  or  that  the 
society  to  which  they  belonged  could  fail  to  exhibit  the  intole- 
rance, harshness,  and  cmelty  of  the  principle  which  lay  at  the  root 
of  their  family  life,  if  not  of  their  social  order. 

By  bearing  in  mind  this  origin  of  Hellenic  polity,  we  shall  be 
able  to  find  our  way  with  comparative  ease  through  the  compli- 
cated forms  which  that  polity  assumed  at  different  siowgroTrth 
periods.  We  might  indeed  have  thought  that  the  con-  **'  ^^  *^*«' 
stitution  of  the  primsBval  Aryan  fSeunily  could  uever  depart  from 
its  ancient  simplicity:  and  of  itself  possibly  it  might  never  have 
done  so.  But  the  members  of  these  families  recognised  no  duties 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  homes ;  and  on  others  who  were 
not  so  strong  or  not  so  cunning  they  could  prey  without  hindrance 
or  scruple.  Hence  the  natural  inequality  of  mankind  allowed  the 
most  powerful  families  to  lay  the  foundations  of  an  irresponsible 
despotism,  while  the  weaker  were  brought  into  a  condition  of 
clientship  which  dijSered  from  slavery  in  little  more  than  its 


But  so  £m*  as  these  original  families  were  actually  or  nearly  on 
a  level  in  point  of  power,  it  was  possible  that  they  might  combine 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  that  power  and  increasing    _    Ynmii  - 
it :  and  by  the  establishment  of  a  common  worship    and  the 
which  in  no  way  interfered  with  that  of  the  family     ^'^"* 
this  union  was  at  once  accomplished.      Thus  imited,  the  Greelc 
houses  formed  a  Phratria  or  brotherhood.     But  while  the  circle 
of  interests  was  widened,  the  bond  of  union  remained  not  less 
strictly  religious;  and  each  group   of  families  had  a  common 
altar  erected  in  honour  of  a  common  deity  who  was  supposed 
to  be  more  powerful  than  the  gods  of  each  separate  household. 
The   principle  of  combination   thus  introduced  was  capable   of 
indefinite  extension;  and  as  the  grouping  of  houses  or  families 
bad  formed  the  Phratiia,  so   the   uuion  of  Phratriai  alone  was 
needed  to  form  in  the  tribe  a  religious  society  strictly  analo- 
gous to  the  Phratria  or  the  family.     The  societies  thus  formed 
would  always  have  their  own  territory,  the  fields  in  which  each 
family  had  its  own  tomb  witli  the  common  ground  which  lay 
between  their  several  landmarks ;  but  the  principle  of  these  com- 
binations was  essentially  not  local,  and  thus  the  dependents  of 
these  houses  could  never  acquire  interest  or  possession  in  the  soil 
on  which  they  lived,  toiled,  and  died.     At  best  they  might  be 
suffered  to  retain  a  certain  portion  of  the  produce  on  condition  of 
their  laying  the  rest  at  the  feet  of  the  lord ;  and  thus  a  perpetual 
burden  was  laid  not  on  the  land  but  on  the  tillers  of  it  who,  if 
they  &iled  either  to  yield  the  amount  demanded,  or  in  any  other 
way,  might  be  reduced  to  personal  slavery. 
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Bat  as  the  worship  of  the  family  was  subordinated  to  that  of 
ihe  Phratria,  and  that  of  the  Phratriai  to  the  worship  of  the  tribe. 

Clan        ^  tribes  which  were  locally  near  to  each  other  could 
and  the  not  fiul  to  desire  for  themselyee  a  union  similar  to 

'^^'  that  of  the  phratriai  or  the  houses.    This  final  union 

of  tribes  constituted  the  Polls  or  State,  the  society  which,  founded 
on  a  common  religion,  embraced  all  its  members  within  the  circle 
of  a  common  law,  and  which  was  destined  in  the  end  to  sweep  away 
those  distinctions  of  blood  in  which  its  foundations  had  been  laid. 

With  the  formation  of  the  state,  in  other  words,  of  the  in- 
dividual city,  the  political  growth  of  the  Greek  may  in  strictness 
The  Tribes  of  Bpeech  be  said  to  have  ended ;  and  his  inability  to 
and  the  City,  advance  to  any  other  idea  of  Parliament  than  a  Primary 
Assembly  ^  involved  a  fatal  hindrance  to  the  growth  of  a  nation.  In 
blood  and  in  religion  the  men  of  Athens,  Thebes,  and  Sparta  were  as 
closely  connected  perhaps  as  the  men  of  London,  Manchester,  and 
Liverpool ;  but  in  going  .to  war  with  each  other  Athens,  Thebes, 
and  Sparta  could  not  even  be  charged  with  that  violation  of  duty 
which  during  their  great  civil  war  was  urged  against  the  southern 
states  of  the  American  Union.  Hence  the  country  which  was 
called  Hellas  remained  practically  throughout  its  whole  history  a 
territory  in  which  a  certain  number  of  cities  inhabited  by  people 
more  or  less  resembling  each  other  might  or  might  not  be  allied 
together.  The  theory  of  Greek  citizenship  was  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Latin  city  which  achieved  the  conquest  of  the  world ;  but 
Rome  attained  her  power  not  by  calling  nations  into  existence  but 
by  numbering  Italians  or  Gauls  among  her  citizens  by  a  process 
which  would  intitle  Englishmen  or  Prussians  to  their  rights  only 
as  possessing  the  freedom  of  the  citibs  of  London  or  Berlin. 

This  device  secured  to  Home  imiversal  dominion :  the  refusal 
or  the  failure  to  adopt  it  insured  the  reduction  of  the  Hellenic 
Course  of  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  form  of  a  Koman  province.  But  what- 
pouticaide-  ever  might  be  the  extent  of  Roman  or  Athenian 
toSreece**  power,  the  character  of  each  was  the  same.  It  was 
and  in  Rome.  ^  power  which  they  only  could  share  who  were 
citizens,  and  a  vast  body  of  men  lay  at  all  times  beyond  the 
circle  of  citizenship.  The  powerful  families,  who  were  able  to 
domineer  over  their  weaker  neighbours  and  whose  confederation 
was  essentially  religious,  drew  between  themselves  and  their  de- 
pendents a  line  of  separation,  to  pass  which  was  an  impiety  and  a 
sacrilege.  The  attempts  to  pass  it  sum  up  the  history  of  the 
political  contests  between  tiie  patricians  of  Rome  and  the 
plebeians ;  in  other  forms  the  same  struggle  marks  the  histoiy  of 
Athens,  and  in  greater  or  less  degree  that  of  all  the  other  cities  of 
Greece. 

1  A  parliameat  in  which  eveiy  dtisen  has  his  place. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

THE  imHOLOGT  AKD  TRIBAL  LEGENDS  OJT  THE  GBEEKS. 

Of  all  the  Aryan  nations^  and  therefore,  it  may  be  said^  of  nXi 
the  nations  of  the  world,  none  has  amassed  so  rich  and  varied  a 
store  of  popular  tradition  as  the  Greek.  Into  this  Q^eral 
magnificent  storehoose  of  his  thoughts  the  Greek  character  of 
gathered  together  all  that  he  knew,  or  thought  that  mj^cai 
he  knew,  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  of  day  and  tradition* 
night,  of  fire  and  frost,  of  light  and  darkness,  of  the  bright  and 
the  swarthy  gods,  of  giants  and  nymphs  and  men.  All  were^ 
there,  endowed  with  life  and  with  aU  the  feelings  and  the  passions 
of  men.  But  if  this  rich  harvest  sprung  with  a  random  or  irregular 
growth,  it  w«is  destined  to  be  garnered  up  not  only  by  the  greatest 
of  epic,  lyric,  and  tragic  poets,  but  by  the  more  systematic  hands 
of  mythographers  who  wove  the  whole  into  a  connected  history 
from  the  awful  confusion  of  Chaos,  the  parent  of  Erebos  and 
Night,  to  the  settlements  of  the  Herakleids  in  the  Peloponnesos 
and  the  foundiug  of  every  Hellenic  city.  It  follows  then  that  this 
vast  mass  of  popular  tradition  was  not  all  of  one  kind.  If  in  por- 
tions it  expressed  the  religious  or  philosophical  thought  of  the 
people,  in  others  there  were  blended  stories  of  tribal  wars  and 
heroic  exploits  which  may  have  had  some  foundation  in  the  world 
of  historical  fact.  But  all  rest  upon  the  same  authority,  and  the 
achievements  of  Hektor,  Achilleus,  and  Sarpedon  are  as  much  or 
aa  little  attested  as  the  terrific  combats  of  Zeus  with  Typhon  and 
the  Titans  or  the  torturing  of  Prometheus  on  the  crags  of  Cau- 
casus. 

It  is  epough  to  say  that  for  the  Greek,  as  for  the  Aryan  con- 
querors of  India,  the  whole  worid  of  sense  was  alive.  For  him 
the  trees,  the  clouds,  the  waters  were  all  sentient  beings :  Greek  ideas 
the  dawn  and  the  gloaming  were  living  persons,  con-  ^^  nature, 
nected  with  the  brilliant  god  whose  daily  approach  waked  all  things 
from  slumber  and  whose  departure  left  them  in  darkness  repulsive  as 
that  of  death.  For  him  the  blue  heaven  over  his  head  was  the  living 
husband  of  the  earth  on  which  he  seemed  to  descend  each  evening. 
He  was  Zeus,  the  glittering  or  sliining  god,  whose  bride  Gaia  or 
Ida  was  the  teeming  mother  of  growths  awful  or  lovely,  healthful 
or  deadly ;  or  he  was  Ouranos,  the  being  who  spreads  his  veil  over 
the  earth  which  he  loves.  For  him  the  sun  was  Helios,  the  in- 
habitant of  a  house  so  dazzling  in  its  splendour  that  no  mortal 
might  look  on  its  glory  and  live  ;  or  he  was  Phoibos  the  lord  of 
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life  who  sprang  into  light  and  strength  in  Delos  or  Ortygia,  the 
land  of  the  morning ;  or  he  was  Herakles  toiling  along  up  the  steep 
path  of  heaven,  laden  with  blessings  for  mankind ;  or  he  was 
Sisyphos,  the  wise  or  crafty,  doomed  to  roll  daily  to  the  mountain 
summit  the  stone  which  then  rolled  down  again  to  the  abyss ;  or 
Tantalos  sentenced  to  parch  into  slime  the  waters  from  which  he 
would  drink,  or  to  scorch  the  iruits,  which  were  his  own  children, 
before  the  eyes  of  Zeus,  the  broad  heaven.  For  him  the  com 
came  up  from  the  living  bosom  of  the  Earth  Mother,  and  the  sum- 
mer was  her  child,  torn  from  her  arms  as  PersephonS  each  winter 
and  restored  to  her  at  Eleusis,  the  joyous  trysting  place,  in  the 
spring.  For  him  the  golden  grape  was  the  gift  of  the  wine-god 
Dionysos,  the  wonderful  being  who,  gentle  at  his  birth  as  a  babe, 
could  change  himself  into  a  fierce  Hon  and  rouse  his  worshippers 
into  irrepressible  frenzy.  But  more  frequently  present  to  his  thoughts 
were  the  bright  inhabitants  of  the  dawn  land, — the  flashing-eyed 
maiden  who  springs  fully  armed  from  the  cloven  forehead  of  her 
sire  and  who  has  her  home  on  the  sunlit  rock  of  brilliant  and 
happy  Athens, — the  queen  of  loveliness  emd  grace  who,  as  Aphro- 
dite, rises  in  faultless  beauty  from  the  sea  foam, — ^the  rosy-fingered 
Eos  who  leaves  the  couch  of  Tithonos  to  gladden  the  eyes  of 
mortal  men, — ^tho  pure  Artemis  whose  spear  never  misses  her 
mark, — the  shortlived  Daphne  who  vanishes  away  before  the  fieiy 
breath  of  her  lover, — ^the  beautiful  Ajrethousa  who  plunges  into 
the  blue  waters  in  her  flight  from  the  huntsman  Alpheios, — the 
glowing  Oharites  who  tend  the  bath  of  Aphrodite  or  array  in  a 
robe  of  spotless  white  the  form  of  the  new-bom  Phoibos, — the 
tender  Prokris  who  dies  loving  and  loved,  because  earth  has  no 
longer  a  place  to  shelter  her ; — and  over  all  these,  rather  oppressive 
in  hex  greatness  than  winning  in  her  beauty,  H^re  the  majestic 
queen  of  heaven,  whom  Ixion  woos  to  his  ruin,  bringing  on  himself 
the  doom  which  binds  him  to  his  blazing  wheel  for  ever  and  ever. 
With  these  beings  of  the  dawn  land  came  the  harper  Hermes,  the 
babe  who  can  soothe  all  cares  away  as  he  sings  softly  in  his  cradle, 
the  Master-Thief  who,  when  a  few  hours  old,  steals  the  bright 
cattle  of  the  sun  god,  the  mighty  giant  who  in  his  rage  can  dash 
the  branches  of  the  forest  together  till  they  burst  into  flame  but 
who,  be  he  ever  so  hungry,  cannot  eat  of  the  flesh  which  the  fire 
has  roasted.  For  the  Greek,  lastly,  Hephaistos,  the  youngest  of 
the  gods,  limping  from  his  birth,  yet  terrible  in  his  power,  was  the 
lord  of  earthly  fire,  while  the  spotless  Hestia  dwelt  in  the  ever- 
lasting flame  which  gleamed  on  the  sanctuary  of  each  household 
hearth.^ 

^  In  this  brief  stitnmar}'  I  have     or  awfal  beings  who  peopled  the 
named  a  few  only  of  the  beautiful     mythical  world  of  the  Greeks.    £x- 
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All  theoe  beingB  with  a  thousand  others  were  to  the  Greeks 
objects  of  love  or  &ar,  of  veneration,  reyerence,  or  worship ;  and 
the  worship  of  some  among  them  may  he  regarded  as  RoUgiotu 
the  Texy  foundation  of  the  hrilliant  social  life  on  ^£^' 
which;  in  some  uf  its  aspects,  in  spite  of  its  &ilure  tribes. 
to  waken  the  Greeks  to  a  national  life,  we  still  look  with  undi- 
minished admiration.  In  the  magnificent  gatherings  of  Oljmpia, 
in  the  contests  of  tiie  Corinthia^  isthmus,  in  the  Nemean  and 
Pythian  games,  the  Hellenic  race  received  an  education,  which, 
TC^;arded  in  the  light  of  the  purpose  which  it  was  designed  to 
serve,  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  no  other  people  upon  earth.  Here 
strength  of  body  was  used  not  as  a  means  for  supplying  the 
bloody  and  brutal  pleasures  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre,  but  as  an 
instrument  for  a  systematic  training  which  brought  out  all  its 
powers.  Here  the  punter  and  the  sculptor  could  feed  his  genius 
in  the  study  of  the  most  splendid  of  human  models ;  and  here  the 
ample  wreath  which  formed  the  prize  of  victory  in  the  games  car- 
ried with  it  a  glory  which  kings  might  envy  and  a  power  which 
stnick  terror  into  the  mind  of  the  barbarian.^ 

For  working  purposes  then  it  may  be  said  that  the  mythical  or 
popular  beliefs  about  the  gods  and  the  heroes  formed  a  kind  of 
religion,  which  no  one  felt  it  to  be  to  liis  interest,  and 
perhaps  none  regarded  it  as  his  duty,  to  jrainsay  or  to 
weaken.  But  in  no  other  sense  can  we  identify  Hel- 
lenic religion  or  morality  with  Hellenic  mythology. 
The  so-called  Hesiodic  poems  give  us  some  of  the 
most  repulsive  of  these  legends,  and  string  to;^ether  the  loves 
of  Zeus,  his  fight  with  his  father  Kronos,  his  struggles  with 
the  giants,  and  his  cheating  of  mankind.  But  when  the  poet 
betakes  himself  to  his  work  as  a  teacher,  we  hear  no  more  of  these 
stories;  and  we  are  told  simply  that  the  eyes  of  Zeus  are  in 
every  place  beholding  the  evil  and  the  good  ;  that  his  even  justice 
requites  every  man  accordiug  to  his  work,  and  that  all  are  bound 
to  avoid  the  smooth  road  to  evil  and  to  choose  the  strait  path 
of  good,  which,  rough  at  first,  becomes  easy  to  those  who  walk 
init« 

If,  however,  these  popular  traditions  are  not  to  be  taken  as  em- 
l)odiments  of  either  religious  faith  or  moral  convictions  or  philo- 
sophical thought,  by  the  vast  mass  of  the  Grreeks  they  were 


Inoonsis* 
tencies  and 
contradic- 
tions of 
Greek 
myths. 


oept  in  its  bearing  on  the  intellec- 
toal  and  reli^ous  (growth  of  the 
people,  this  mythology  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  part  of  Greek  hitstory. 
For  the  myths  connected  with  these 
gods  and  heroes,  and  their  origin, 


I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  Mytlto- 
^<*ffy  of  tlie  Aryan  Naiiors  and  the 
Tales  of  Ancient  Greece. 

1  Herod,  viii.  26. 

2  irorks  and  Days,  35,  216,  268. 
Myth.  Ar.  Xat.  i.  851. 
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unqnestioiiably  received  an  genuine  and  Teritable  hiatozy.  The 
strongest  sentiment  of  the  Hellenic  mind  was  that  of  the  aheolnte 
-^^^  independence  of  each  dty  from  all  other  cities ;  and 

8Dd  tribal  each  town  had  its  founder  or  heroic  Eponymos  whose 
^°^'°^*  name  it  bore  and  whose  exploits  shed  a  lustre  on  his 

descendants  for  ever.  The  Argives  looked  back  to  the  glorious 
days  of  Perseus,  the  child  of  the  golden  shower,  who,  bearing 
the  sword  of  Chrys^r  in  his  hand  and  the  sandals  of  the  Nymphs 
on  his  feet,  journeyed  away  to  the  land  of  the  gloaming  and 
there  by  the  merciful  stroke  of  his  weapon  brought  to  an  end 
the  woes  of  the  mortal  Gorgon.^  The  Theban  legend  told  the 
tale  of  Laios  and  Oidipous  from  the  day  when  the  babe  was 
cast  forth  to  frost  and  heat  on  the  slopes  of  Eithairon  to  the 
hour  when,  after  the  slaughter  of  the  Sphinx  and  his  unwitting 
offence  against  the  sanctities  of  law,  the  blind  old  man  departed 
on  the  wanderings  which  were  to  end  in  the  holy  grove  of  the 
Erinyes.^  The  Athenian  pointed  proudly  to  a  richer  inheritance. 
He  could  tell  of  the  Dragon-kings  Eekrops  and  Erechtheus  and 
recount  the  sorrows  of  the  gentle  Prokns  and  the  wrongs  done 
to  the  beautiful  Aithra.  He  could  dwell  on  the  glorious  career  of 
the  child  Theseus,  how,  on  reaching  the  vigour  of  full  manhood, 
he  raised  the  great  stone  and,  taking  in  his  hand  the  sword  of 
destiny,  proved,  like  Arthur,  tliat  he  was  rightwise  bom  a  king,* 
how  he  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  doomed  tribute-children,  and 
sailing  to  Erete  trod  the  mazes  of  the  labyrinth  and  smote  the 
hoiTible  Minotauros.* 

But  the  mere  naming  of  a  few  such  mythical  stories  can  scarcely 
give  an  idea  of  the  stupendous  fabric  reared  by  later  poets  and 
Greek  tribal  my thographers,  when  they  came  to  cement  together 
legends.  the  stones  which  they  found  more  or  less  ready  hewn 

to  their  hand.  Not  only  were  there  myths  which  belonged  to 
particular  families,  clans,  or  cities ;  but  around  these  flowed  the 
stream  of  a  tradition  which  in  a  certain  sense  may  be  called 
national,  and  which  professed  to  furnish  a  continuous  history  in 
the  tales  of  the  Kalydonian  boar  hunt,  of  the  voyage  of  the 
Argonauts,  of  the  rescuing  of  Helen,  the  returns  of  the  heroes,  the 
banishment  of  the  Herakleidai,  and  their  triumphant  restoration 
to  their  ancient  home.  But  the  fact  on  which  we  have  now  to 
lay  stress  is  that  all  these  stories  were  to  the  several  tribes  or 
cities  genuine  records  of  actual  events,  the  independent  chronicles 
of  kings  and  heroes  whose  fortunes  ran  each  in  its  own  peculiar 
channel ;  and  yet  that,  regarded  as  a  whole,  these  traditions  strictly 

1  Myth.  Ar.  Nat,  ii.  58  et  nq,  Aget.  Introdaotinn. 

»  Jb.  ii.  68  et  Mcq.  *  Myth,  Ar.  Nat,  ii.  61. 
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leaemUe  a  prism  in  which  a  thousand  pictures  flash  fiom  a  few 
planee  while  all  are  reflected  from  a  single  piece  of  glass.^ 

It  is  therefore  no  part  of  the  historian's  task  to  relate  at  length 
ibe  mythical  tales  which  make  up  the  great  fabric  of  Hellenic 
tradition.    Grains  of  fact  may  lie  buried  in  its  stu-    Historical 
pendous  mass ;  but  the  means  of  separating  the  fact    q^^®' 
fincMii  the  fiction  are  lacking.     It  is,  of  course,  pos-    myths. 
^ble  that  there  may  have  been  a  war  imdertaken  to  avenge  the 
wrongs  of  an  earthly  Helen,  that  this  war  lasted  ten  years,  that 
ten  yean  more  were  spent  by  the  leaders  in  their  return  home- 
Tvards,  and  even  that  the  chief  incident  in  this  war  was  the 
quarrel  of  the  greatest  of  all  the  heroes  with  a  mean-spirited 
Idng.    But  for  this  war  we  have  confessedly  no  contemporary 
liittfnrif^]   evidence,  and  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  narra- 
tive, as  given  by  the  poets,  that  Paris,  who  had  deserted  Oindnd, 
and  before  whom  the  three  queens  of  the  air  had  appeared  as 
daimanta  of  the  golden  apple,  steals  from  Sparta  the  divine  sister 
of  the  Dioskouroi ;  that  the  chiefs  are  summoned  together  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  avenge  her  woes  and  wrongs ;  that  the  eea- 
nymph's  son,  the  wielder  of  invincible  weapons  and  the  lord  of 
midying  horses,  goes  to  fight  in  a  quarrel  which  is  not  his  own ; 
that  his  wrath  is  roused  because  he  is  robbed  of  the  maiden 
Briseis ;  that  henceforth  he  takes  uo  part  in  the  strife  until  his 
Incnd  Patroklos  has  been  slain ;  and  that  then  he  puts  on  the  new 
armour  which  Thetis  brings  to  him  from  the  anvil  of  Hephaistos 
and  goes  forth  to  win  the  victory.     But  this  is  a  tale  which  we  find 
with  all  its  essential  features  in  every  Aryan  Land :  *  and  therefore, 
if  such  a  war  took  place,  it  must  be  carried  back  to  a  time  preced- 
ing the  dispersion  of  the  Aryan  tribes,  and  its  scene  can  be  placed 
neither  in  the  Penjab  (the  land  of  the  Five  Streams),  nor  on  the 
plains  of  the  Asiatic  Troy,  not  in  Germany,  or  Norway,  or  Wales. 
It  has,  therefore,  in  strictness  of  speech,  nothing  to  do  with  Greek 
history.     The  poems  may,  and  undoubtedly  do,  tell  us  much  of  the 
ftato  of  society  and  law  at  the  time  when  they  took  shape.     The 
pictures  of  Andromache  and  Nausikaa  may  bo  fairly  taken  as  proof 
that  the  condition  of  women  in  the  days  of  the  poets  was  inde- 
finitely higher  than  that  of  Athenian  women  in  the  days  of  Perikles. 
The  Boule  or  Council  of  the  chiefs  may  be  regarded  as  the  germ  of 
the  great  assemblies  of  the  future  Atheniau  people ;  and  in  spite 
of  the  manifest  working  of  feudal  tyranny  we  see  in  tlie  Achaians 

1  See  farther  Myth.Ar,  Nat,  book  thology,  and  the  Introductions  to  the 

I.  ch.  X.  Popular   Romances  of  the    Middle 

'  The  proposition  is  a  sweeping  Ages,  and  the  Tales  of  the  Teutonic 

one.      For  the  proof   of  it  I  must  Lands, 
refer  the  reador  to  my  Aryan  My- 
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the  foie&thers  of  the  conquerors  of  Xerxes.  We  may  even  allow 
that  the  poet  rightly  gives  the  names  of  dynasties  of  which  he 
Bpeaks  as  flonrisMng  in  his  own  day ;  but  these  names  can  give  ua 
no  knowledge  of  the  deeds  which  may  have  been  done  l^  those- 
who  bore  them. 

Pre-eminent  among  the  Iraditions  for  which  a  larger  amount 
of  credibility  has  been  claimed,  stands  the  legend  which  relates  the 
The  turn  '^^^'^^'^  ^^  ^®  Herakleidai.  Of  this  event  it  is  enough' 
of  the  Hera-  to  say  that  it  is  the  last  in  the  series  of  movements 
*^*'*'  whidi  balanced  each  other  in  the  popular  stories  of 

the  Gb:eeks,  and  that  the  object  of  all  these  movements  is  to 
regain  a  stolen  treasure  or  to  recover  a  lost  inheritance.^  But 
we  cannot  venture  to  say  that  we  have  these  traditions  in  their 
original  form.  They  were  altered,  almost  at  will,  by  later  poets 
and  mythographers  in  accordance  with  local  or  tribal  prejudices 
or  fancies,  and  forced  into  arrangements  which  were  regarded 
as  chronological  The  story  ran  that  when  Herakles  died,  his 
tyrant  and  tormentor  Eurystheus  insisted  on  the  surrender  of 
his  sons,  and  that  Hyllos  the  son  of  Deianeira  with  his  brothers 
hastily  fled  and  after  wandering  to  many  other  places  found  a 
refuge  at  last  in  the  only  city  where  the  children  of  Herakles  could 
be  safe.  Eurystheus  marches  vnth  his  hosts  against  Athens,  and 
the  Athenians  come  forth  to  meet  him  led  by  Theseus,  the  great 
solar-hero  of  the  land,  who  is  accompanied  by  lolaos,  tiie  son  oi 
IphiMes  the  twin  brother  of  Herakles,  as  well  as  by  the  banished 
Hyllos.  Eurystheus  is  slain,  and  Hyllos  carries  his  head  back  to 
A^mSnS.  In  other  words,  the  children  of  the  sun  return  to  the 
evening  land  with  the  treasure  which  the  dark  powers  had  carried 
away  to  the  east ;  but  day  and  night  follow  each  the  other,  and 
thus  the  Herakleidai  cannot  maintain  their  footing  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesos  for  more  than  a  year  and  then  by  an  irresistible  necessity 
find  their  way  back  to  Athens.  These  alternations,  which  repre- 
sent simply  the  succession  of  day  and  night,  might  be,  and  would 
have  been,  repeated  any  nimiber  of  times,  if  the  myths  had  not  at 
length  become  mixed  up  with  traditions  of  the  local  settlement  of 
the  country, — in  other  words,  if  certain  names  found  in  the  myths 
had  not  become  associated  vrith  particular  spots  or  districts  in  the 
Peloponnesos.  To  follow  all  the  versions  and  variations  of  these 
legends  is  a  task  not  more  profitable  than  threading  the  mazes  of  a 
labyrinth ;  but  wq  may  trace  in  many,  probably  in  most  of  them, 
the  working  of  the  same  ideas.  Thus  ihe  version  which  after  the 
death  of  Eurystheus  takes  Hyllos  to  Thebes  makes  him  dwell  by 
the  Elektrian,  or  Amber,  (Sates.    The  next  stage  in  the  history  is 

1  Jifyth.  At.  Nat  book  ii.  ch.  liL 
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another  homeward  journey  of  the  children  of  Herakles  which  ends 
in  the  alanghter  of  Hjllos  in  single  comhat  with  Echemos ;  and 
the  Herakleidai  are  hound  hy  compact  to  forego  all  attempts  at 
letom  for  fifty  or  a  hundred  years,  periods  which  are  mere  multi- 
ples of  the  ten  years  of  the  Trojan  war  and  of  the  Nostoi  or  home- 
ward wanderings  of  the  Achaian  chiefs.  The  subsequent  fortimes 
of  Kleodaios  and  Anstomachos,  the  son  and  grandson  of  Herakles, 
amply  repeat  those  of  Hyllos  -,  but  at  length  in  the  next  genera- 
tion the  myth  pauses,  and  the  repetition  of  the  whole  drama  is 
prevented  by  the  gradual  awakening  of  the  historical  sense  in  the 
Hellemc  tribes.  For  this  last  return  the  preparations  are  on  a 
scale  which  may  remind  us  in  some  degree  of  the  brilliant  gathering 
of  the  Achaian  chieftains  with  their  ships  in  Aulis.  A  fleet  is 
built  at  the  entrance  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  at  a  spot  which  hence 
bore  the  name  of  Naupaktos,  and  the  three  sons  of  Aristomachos, 
— ^Aiistodemos,  Temenos,  and  Kresphontes, — make  ready  for  the 
last  great  enterprise.  But  Aristodemos  is  smitten  by  lightning 
before  he  can  pass  oyer  into  the  heritage  of  his  fathers,  and  his 
place  is  taken  by  his  twin  sons  Eurysthenes  and  Prokles,  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  double  line  of  Spartan  kings.  The  sequel  exhibits 
yet  other  points  of  resemblance  to  the  tale  of  the  Trojan  war. 
The  soothsayer  Ohryses  reappears  in  the  prophet  Karnos,  whoso 
death  by  the  hand  of  Hippotes  answers  to  the  wrong  done  to 
Chryses  by  Agamemnon.  In  either  case  the  wrath  of  Apollon  is 
rouaed,  and  a  plague  follows.  The  people  die  of  &niine,  nor  is  the 
hand  of  the  god  lifted  off  them  until,  as  for  Ohiyses,  a  full  atone- 
ment is  made.  Hippotes  is  banished,  and  the  chiefs  are  then  told 
to  take  as  their  guide  the  three-eyed  man  who  is  found  in  the 
Aitolian  Oxylos  who  rides  on  a  one-eyed  horse.  But  as  the  local 
myth  exhlHted  Tisamenos  the  son  of  Orestes  as  at  this  time  the 
ruler  of  Peloponnesos,  that  prince  must  be  brought  forward  as  the 
antagonist  of  the  returning  Herakleids.  A  great  battle  follows,  in 
whi<^  he  is  slain,  while,  according  to  one  version,  Pamphylos  and 
Dymas,  the  sons  of  the  Dorian  Aigimios,  fall  on  the  side  of  the  in- 
yaders.  With  the  partition  of  the  Peloponnesos  among  the  con- 
querors the  myth  comes  to  an  end.  Argos  falls  to  the  lot  of 
Temenos,  while  Sparta  becomes  the  portion  of  the  sons  of  Aristo- 
demos, and  Messene  that  of  Kresphontes.  A  sacrifice  is  offered  by 
way  of  thanksgiving  by  these  chie&  on  their  respective  altars ;  and 
as  they  draw  near  to  complete  the  rite,  on  the  altar  of  Sparta  is 
seen  a  serpent,  on  that  of  Argos  a  toad,  on  that  of  Messene  a  fox. 
The  soothsayers  were,  of  course,  ready  with  their  interpretations. 
The  slow  and  sluggish  toad  denoted  the  dull  and  unenterprising 
dispofiitiou  of  the  fiiture  Argive  people ;  the  serpent  betokened  the 
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^\Ovai^v»  wo  shall  speak  more  particularly  hereafter.     It  is  enough 

.o  lomark  here  that  the  chronolo^  of  many  of  these  events  is 

^l\oii  with  an  assurance  which  might  well  mislead  the  unwarr, 

^^  that  Thucydides  has  as  little  hesitation  in  assigning  dates  to 

e\euts   following  close  on  the  IVojan  war  or  to  the  successive 

settlements  of  non-Hellenic  and  Hellenic  inhabitants  of  Sicily  as 

to  the  expulsion  of  the  Peisistratidai  from  Athens  or  the  formation 

of  the  confederacy  of  Ddos. 
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OHAPTER  IV. 

HELLENES  AXD  BASBABLiNS. 

liOiro  before  the  dawn  of  contemporary  history  a  certain  feeling 
of  kinship  had  sprung  up  among  the  tribes  which  were  in  the 
babit  of  calling  themselves  Greeks,  or  rather  Hellenes,    Growth  of 
and  this  feeling  found  expression  in  customs  and  usages    Heu^^° 
-which  separated  them  from  other  tribes  by  which  they    aentimenti 
were  surrounded.    There  was  first  the  bond  of  a  common  language ; 
bat  this  connexion  was  acknowledged,  necessarily,  only  in  so  £Eir 
aa  one  tribe  understood  the  dialect  of  another,  and  the  frontier 
was  soon  passed  in  an  age  which  regarded  only  the  practical 
uses  of  speech  in  the  common  business  of  life.    All  who  could  not 
be  thus  easily  understood  were  cut  off  from  the  great  Hellenic 
society  by  bc^ers  which  were  supposed  to  be  impassable.    Thej 
were  speahars  of  barbarous   tongues,  and   belonged,  therefore, 
Tiztually  to  another  world.     But  these  conyictions  rested  on  no 
solid  historical  grounds.    Thus  Herodotos  could  assert,  as  we  shall 
see  more  clearly  hereafter,  that  the  dialects  common  to  the  distant 
towns  of  Plakia  and  Ejeston,  settlements  reputed  to  be  Pelasgic, 
proved  that  the  old  Pelasgic  speech  was  barbarous,  that  is,  non- 
HeUenic ;  ^  but  he  could  also  maintain  in  a  far  larger  number  of 
passages  that  there  was  no  essential  difference  between  the  Pelasgio 
and  Hellenic  dialects,  and  that  the  Pelasgians  formed  conunon 
names  from  strictly  Hellenic  roots  by  etymologies  not  always  very 
obvious.    In  short,  it  may  be  safely  said  that,  in  spite  of  one  or 
two  disclaimers,  Pelasgians  and  Hellenes  were  in  his  eyes  one 
and  the  same  people.      Inconsistencies  such  as  these  suffice  of 
themselves  to  show  that  the  ethnological  traditions  of  the  Greek 
tribes  are  not  to  be  trusted,  and  that  the  attempt  to  extract  histoiy 
from  the  genealogies  of  eponymous  heroes  is  a  mere  waste  of  labour. 
All  that  can  be  said,  then,  is  that  long  trains  of  circumstances, 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  trace  or  to  account  for,  led  cer- 
tain tribes  to  acknowledge  in  some  cases  relationship    TheHeUenes 
which  they  repudiated  in  others,  unconscious  that    Srian^  **'" 
their  tests  of  union,  if  logically  applied,  would  carry    world. 
them  fax  beyond  the  range  of  the  Hellenic  horizon.     So  far  aa 
this  relationship  was  recognised,  a  common  speech  was  re^iarded 
as  evidence  of  descent  from  a  common  stock.    But  this  evidence 
was  not  admitted  in  many  cases  where  we  see  the  affinity  clearly 
enough;   and  thus  to  the  Dorian  or  the  Ionian  a  Koman  was 

I  Herod,  i.  67. 
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not  much  less  a  barbarian  than  were  the  Phenidans  or  the 
Grauls.  Stilly  as  time  went  on,  the  character  of  many  of  these 
tribes  was  so  far  modified  by  like  influences  as  to  present  features 
which  sufficiently  distinguished  them  from  other  tribes.  To  the 
Asiatic  generally  the  human  body  was  a  thing  which,  if  he 
had  the  power,  he  might  insult  and  mutilate  at  will,  or  disgrace 
by  unseemly  and  servile  prostrations,  or  ofler  up  in  sacrifice  to 
wrathful  and  bloodthirsty  deities.  In  his  eyes  woman  was  a 
mere  chattel,  or  instrument  of  his  pleasures;  and  while  he  might 
have  about  him  a  multitude  of  wives,  he  might  make  profit  of 
his  children  by  selling  them  into  slavery.  Of  these  abominable 
usages  the  Greek  practically  knew  nothing ;  and  as  he  would  have 
shrunk  from  the  gouging  out  of  eyes,  the  ripping  up  of  stomachs, 
and  the  slitting  of  ears  and  noses,  which  Persians  and  English- 
men, it  would  seem,  have  regarded  as  a  duty,  so  he  rejoiced  to 
look  upon  the  vigour  and  beauty  of  the  unclothed  body  which 
carried  tb  the  Oriental  a  sense  of  unseemliness  and  shame,  and  the 
exhibition  of  this  form  in  games  of  strength  and  skill  became 
through  the  great  festivals  of  the  separate  or  collected  tribes 
bound  up  intimately  with  his  religion.  Above  all,  with  him  this 
respect  for  the  person  was  accompanied  by  a  moral  self-respect 
wluch  no  adverse  conditions  could  ever  wholly  extinguish.  The 
Boiotian  oligarch  who  could  oppress  his  serfe  still  refused  to 
submit  to  the  rule  of  one  absolute  master  *,  and  the  most  powerful 
of  Greek  despots,  though  he  might  be  guarded  by  the  spears  of 
foreign  mercenaries,  still  moved  fisuniliarly  among  his  subjects, 
who  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  returning  to  primitive  canni- 
balism as  of  approaching  him  with  the  slavish  adoration  of  Persian 
nobles.  Looking  at  these  points  of  marked  contrast  with  the 
nations  of  Asia  whether  Aryan  or  Semitic,  we  may  speak  broadly 
of  a  Greek  national  character ;  and  this  contrast  would,  we  cannot 
doubt,  have  crossed  the  mind  of  every  Athenian  and  Spartan  on 
being  asked  to  what  race  he  belonged.' 

This  feeling  of  nationality,  which,  however,  was  never  allowed 
to  intrude  into  the  region  of  politics,  was  sustfiined  and  strength- 
Beiigions  ened,  as  we  have  seen,  by  a  common  religion.  The  pri- 
J^^f  mitive  heartii  and  altar  had  been  fix)m  the  first  the 
Greek  tribes,  sacred  spot  where  the  members  of  the  &mily  might 
meet  on  all  occasions  of  festival ;  and  these  feasts  were  marked 
by  games  which  in  the  course  of  ages  began  to  attract  visitors 
from  other  clans  now  recognised  as  sprung  from  the  same  stock. 
Such  was  the  simple  origin  of  those  splendid  and  solenm  gather- 
ings which  made  the  names  of  Pytho  and  Olympia  famous.  For 
their  preservation  and  for  the  general  regulation  of  the  festivals 
some  of  the  Greek  tribes  formed  themselves  into  societies  called 
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Amphiktyoniai,  as  denotiiig  the  neainefls  of  their  abode  to  the 
common  sanctuarj.  Of  the  many  societies  thus  fonned  some  at- 
tained a  "wide  celebrity.  Bat  there  was  one  which  from  the 
completeness  of  its  oiganisation  became  so  &x  pre-eminent  as  to 
be  styled  expressly  the  Amphiktyonia.  This  was  the  alliance  of 
whidi  the  repreeentatiyes  met  at  Ddphoi  in  the  spring,  and  in  the 
autumn  at  ThennopylaL  The  chief  work  of  this  council  was  to 
watch  oyer  the  safety  and  to  guard  the  interests  of  the  Delphian 
temple ;  and  the  discharge  of  this  office  sometimes  inyolyed  the 
carrying  on  of  war  against  those  who  were  supposed  to  have 
injured  them.  But  it  is  obvious  that,  unless  this  alliance  rested 
on  a  thorough,  national  union,  its  action  or  inaction  would  be  fiir 
more  mischieYous  than  beneficial.  Its  powers  might  be  diverted 
to  promote  the  schemes  of  the  predominant  states,  or  they  might 
he  kept  altogether  in  abeyance,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  plea 
of  d^anding  the  weaker  members  of  the  Amphiktyonia  might  be 
used  to  justify  the  interference  of  the  Makedonian  kings  in  the 
politics  of  the  Greek  cities.  Under  these  conditions  the  alliance 
was  at  one  time  prominent,  at  another  obscure ;  but  at  no  time 
did  it  achieve  that  subordination  of  separate  cities  under  a  central 
representative  government,  without  which  nations  cannot  exist. 

The  tribes  composing  this  Amphiktyonia  did  not  include  all 
who  were  intitled  to  be  called  Hellenes ;  but  the  tribes  which  were 
shut  out  could  make  use  of  the  oracle  at  Delphoi  or    The  great 
contend  in  the  games  at  the  Olympic  and  Pythian    games. 
festivals.    All  Greeks  therefore  were  admitted  to  share  the  large 
intellectnal  inheritance  which  placed  them  in  the  front  ranks  of 
mankind.     The  full  influence  of  these  great  gatherings  on  the 
education  of  the  people  at  large  cannot  be  easily  realised ;  yet, 
as  we  read  the  stirring  strains  of  the  great  Delian  hymn,  we  may 
to  some  extent  understand  the  charm  which  attracted  to  them 
all  that  was  noble  and  generous  through  the  wide  range  of  Greek 
society.     But  although  from  Pytho  or  Olympia,  from  Delos  or 
Nemea  or  the  Corinthian  isthmus,  he  returned  to  his  home  ennobled 
by  the  stirring  associations  with  which  these  splendid  festivals 
were  surrounded,  he  was  brought  none  the  nearer  to  that  English 
feeling  which  would  regard  as  treason  the  mere  thought  of  war 
between  Birmingham  and  Manchester.    He  felt  a  justifiable  pride 
in  being  a  Hellen ;  but  he  was  as  far  as  ever  from  wishing  to 
merge  the  sovereign  authority  of  his  city  under  a  central  govern- 
ment which  should  check  the  feuds  and  rivalries  of  all  the  Greek 
cities  alike.     In  various  portions  of  Hellas  the  system  of  village 
communities  still  kept  its  groimd.    The  Spartan  boasted  that  his 
city  had  no  walls,  and  the  historian  pointed  to  the  four  hamlets 
of  which  it  was  composed,  with  the  remark  that  the  ruins  of 
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Sparta  would  neyer  tell  the  tale  of  its  ancient  greatness.^  This 
life  of  Tillages  was  kept  up  not  merely  throughout  Epeiros,  where 
it  has  continued  to  our  own  day,  but  in  Arkadia,  Achaia,  and  EUs. 

This  great  Hellenic  a^^gregate,  in  one  sense  a  nation,  in  another 
a  mere  fortuitous  combination  of  isolated  and  centrifugal  atoms,  must 
Qreek  ^  accepted  as  the  starting  point  of  our  history.    Of  the 

ethnology.  changes  which  preceded  the  advent  or  growth  of  this 
Hellenic  people  we  know  nothing.  The  record  of  them  was  neyer 
made,  or  it  has  been  lost  irretrievably.  It  would,  in  truth,  be  easy 
to  fill  a  volume  with  speculations  on  the  origin  and  the  early  move- 
ments of  these  several  tribes :  but  history  is  not  a  legitimate  field  for 
speculation,  and  the  result  of  such  speculation  must  be  a  pretence 
of  knowledge  in  place  of  the  reality.  In  any  attempts  of  this  kind 
we  can  but  take  their  traditions ;  and  these  traditions  betray  not 
merely  complete  ignorance,  but  the  fixed  idea  that  they  might 
be  moulded  at  will  to  suit  the  sentiment  of  each  tribe,  of  which 
indeed  they  were  only  the  expression. 

There  are,  however,  other  sources  from  which  we  may  obtain 
sure  historical  results  and  firom  which  we  may  be  justified  in 
Bvidenoeof  drawing  important  inferences.  Of  these  the  most 
SJ^  trustworthy  is  language.    From  the  speech  of  Greeks 

zuunes.  and  Homans,  Teutons  and  Hindus,  we  infer  with 

certainty  not  merely  their  common  origin  from  a  single  home,  but 
their  mode  of  life,  and  the  stage  which  they  reached  in  civilisa- 
tion, science,  and  law.  From  identical  geographical  names, 
however  widely  separated  may  be  the  regions  in  which  we  find 
them,  we  infer  that  they  have  been  given  by  the  same  or  nearly  cog- 
nate tribes,  and  thus  we  assert  that  Keltic  races  have  dwelt  on  the 
banks  of  the  Don  and  the  Danube,  of  the  Teign  and  the  Tyne,  the 
Tagus,  the  Tavy,  and  the  Tay,  of  the  Neda  and  the  Nith,  the  Eu^nos 
and  the  Avon,  the  Kebren  and  the  Severn,  the  Dart  and  theDouro, 
the  Durance  and  the  Derwent,  while  their  kinsmen  have  sojourned 
on  those  of  the  Axios  and  the  Achel6os,  the  Exe  and  the  £sk. 

Oonfining  ourselves  within  these  limits,  we  may  yet  form  a 
clear  idea  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  several  countries  coUec- 
Bari  con-  ^^^^J  regarded  as  Hellas,  at  a  time  when  history  was 
ditton  of  in  its  dawn.    The  statement  of  Thucydides  ^  that  the 

^'**'"^'  Spartan  colony  of  Herakleia  in  Trachis,  founded  early 
in  the  Peloponneeian  war,  was  planted  on  ThessaHan  ground 
proves  the  &ct  of  Thessalian  supremacy  from  Thermopylai  to  the 
pass  of  Tempo,  while  the  wall  built  by  the  Phokians  to  bar  the 
pass  at  Pylai  '  may  be  taken  as  evidence  that  long  before  the  Persian 
war  the  Theesalians  threatened  to  make  further  conquests  to  the 

»  Thuc.  L  10.  a  iiL  92,  98.  »  Hcirod.  viL  216 
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floaih.    Bat  in  tlus  zegion  were  found  Magnesians  to  tlie  east, 
Achftianfl  and  Maliang  on  the  south,  and  Dolopes  in  the  western 
highlands  of  Pindos  and  ^^nnphrestoe.    Whatever  may  have  heen 
the  precise  affinitjew  of  these  trihee  with  each  other  or  with  the 
TheBsalianB,  they  were  certainly  in  a  state  of  more  or  less  depen- 
dence on  the  latter,  who  were  lords  of  the  rich  plains  watered  hy 
the  Peneios  and  studded  with  cities,  among  which  Pherai  and 
Phaiaalos,  Erannon  and  Larissa  are  historically  the  most  promi- 
nent.   In  these  towns  dwelt  a  nobility  who,  drawing  their  revenues 
from  the  rich  lands  round  about,  spent  their  time  in  feuds  and 
feasting  and  the  management  of  their  splendid  breed  of  horses.    Of 
the  origin  of  that  third  class  of  the  lliessalian  population,  which, 
as  contrasted  with  the  subject  tribes  already  named,  was  known 
hy  the  title  Penestai,  or  working  men,  we  can  say  little.    That 
l^ese  were  earlier  inhabitants  reduced  to  serfdom,  there  is  perhaps 
little  doubt ;  but  whether  they  were,  as  some  said,  Perrhaibians 
and  Magnetes,  or  Pelasgians,  or,  as  some  would  have  it,  Boiotians 
dziren  from  the  territory  of  Ame,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.^ 
The  legends  which  brought  them  from  the  south  of  the  lake 
Kopais  are  contradicted  by  others  which  reverse  the  process. 
From  the  turbulent  oligarchs,  of  whom  the  Skopadai  of  Krannon 
and  the  Alenadai  of  Larissa  may  be  taken  as  fair  specimens,  not 
much  imity  of  action  was  to  be  expected.     The  Thcssalian  Tagos 
answered  to  the  Dictator  chosen,  like  Lars  Porsena,  to  head  the 
Etruscan  clans ;  but  lierce  feuds  often  made  the  election  of  a  Tagos 
impossible,  and  even  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  not  all  the  Thes- 
salian  cities  sent  their  forces  to  aid  their  ancient  Athenian  allies.^ 

To  the  south  of  the  rich  and  beautiful  valley  of  the  Spercheios, 
bounded  by  the  luxiuiant  slopes  of  Othrys  to  the  north  and  the 
more  barren  range  of  Oita  to  the  south,  dwelt  the  ThoLok- 
Lokriaus,  Dorians,  and  Phokians,  of  whom  it  cannot  ^^  J^J 
be  said  that  we  possess  any  continuous  history.  Se-  PhokiaoB. 
porated  by  the  territory  of  Daphnous,  a  small  comer  of  ground 
to  the  north  of  mount  Knemis  which  gave  to  the  Phokians 
their  only  access  to  the  Euboian  Sea,  lay  the  lands  of  the  Epi- 
knemidian  Lokrians  to  the  west,  and  of  the  Lokrians  of  Opous 
to  the  east.  With  these  sections  of  the  Lokrian  name  must  be 
taken  another  isolated  portion  of  the  same  race  inhabiting  the 
comer  of  land  which  ran  up  northwards  from  the  Oorinthian  gxdf 
between  Aitolia  and  Phokis,  and  also  the  town  of  the  Epizephyrian 
lokrians  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Italian  peninsula. 
These  Lokrians  were  regarded  as  Hellenes ;  but  their  name  seems 
to  point  to  an  affinity  with  the  Ligurians  of  the  gulf  of  Genoa  and 

1  Grote,  Hitt.  Or.  iL  376.  2  Tliac.  ii.  22. 
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the  Lloegiy  of  Britain  and  Gaul.  To  the  south  of  mount  Enemis 
lay  the  Phokian  plain  of  the  Kephisos,  which,  flowing  from  Par- 
nasfios,  receives  IJie  stream  of  the  Euenos  near  the  town  of  ELateia 
and  runs  into  the  lake  Kopaiis  near  the  Boiotian  Orchomenos. 

To  the  west  of  the  Ozolian  Lokrians  and  of  the  little  state  of 
Doris  lay  the  fisistnesses  of  mountain  tribes,  some-  of  which  were 
The  Alto.  allowed  to  be  Hellenes  while  to  others  the  title  was 
2SJS?  refused, — on  what  grounds,  it  would  perhaps  be  not 
nianfi.  easy  to  determine.    Probably  both  in  their  language 

and  their  usages  the  Aitolians  and  Akamanians  were  as  much  or 
as  little  intitled  to  be  regarded  as  Greeks  as  were  the  Agraians 
and  Amphilochians  of  tke  Ambrakian  gulf,  who  were  classed 
cmong  barbarians.^ 

With  these  rude  and  savage  clans  the  comparatively  orderly 
people  of  Doris  and  PhoMs  stand  out  in  marked  contrast ;  but  in 
The  Boiotian  historical  importance  all  these  are  far  surpassed  by  the 
confederacy.  Boiotians,  whose  theory  even  from  preldstoric  times 
seems  to  have  been  that  the  whole  countiy  stretching  from  Ohai- 
roneia  and  Orchomenos  to  the  Euboian  sea  and  from  liie  lands  of 
the  Opountain  Lokrians  to  the  Corinthian  gulf  was  the  inalienable 
possession  of  the  Boiotian  confederacy.  Wbether  this  confederacy 
was  coeval  with  the  greatness  of  Orchomenos,  we  cannot  say ;  but 
certain  it  is  that  Orchomenos  was  the  seat  of  a  powerful  people  at 
a  time  when  Mykenai  and  Tiryns  stood  foremost  among  tlie  cities 
in  the  Peloponnesos.  The  huge  works  by  which  the  imperfect 
drainage  of  the  lake  Kopais  through  the  natural  Eatabothra  was 
rendered  complete  point  to  a  government  as  stable  as  that  which 
produced  the  Cloacie  of  Home.  But  before  the  dawn  of  the 
historic  ages  the  greatness  of  Orchomenos  had  passed  away,  and 
Thebes  becomes  the  leader  of  the  confederacy,  frx)m  which  by  the 
aid  or  the  connivance  of  Sparta  Plataiai  seceded  to  form  its 
splendid  but  disastrous  alliance  with  Athens. 

If  from  these  communities  to  the  north  of  the  Corinthian  gulf 

Andent  ^®  *^"^  ^  *^®  Peloponnesos  at  the  beginning  of  the 

snpreznacy  genuine  historical  age,  we  find  that  the  preponderant 
of  Axgos,  g^^  jg  Sparta.  Her  territory  includes  nearly  half  the 
peninsula  in  a  line  extending  from  Thyrea  on  the  east  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Neda  on  the  west.  She  has  thus  swallowed  up  all 
Mess^ne,  and  no  small  portion  of  land  which,  as  the  tradition 
asserts,  had  once  been  under  the  dominion  of  Argos.  There  had, 
indeed,  been  a  time  in  which  the  same  Argos  had  devoted  not  merely 
the  city  which  held  aloof  from  the  struggle  with  Xerxes,  but  the 

1  Yet  these  Aci^aians  are  in  name     common  designation  of  the  Hellenic 
simply  the  Graioi  or  Graikoi,  whose     tribes, 
name'  the  Latina  adopted   as   the 
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whole  of  the  Peloponnesos  and  many  a  dlBtrict  lying  beyond  its 
limitB ;  and  therefore  the  town  of  Argos  was  already  shrunk  when 
she  was  deprived  of  that  long  strip  of  Isnd  which,  stretching  from 
Thyiea  to  Gape  Malea,  is  cut  off,  like  Magnesia,  by  the  mountain 
range  of  Thomax  and  Zarex  from  the  lands  which  lie  to  the  west. 
This  andent  supremacy  of  Argos  may  be  indicated  in  the  myth 
which  in  the  Herakleid  conquest  assigns  the  northeastern  portion 
of  the  peninsula  as  the  prize  of  Temenos  the  eldest  surviving  son 
of  Aristomachos ;  and  thus  the  Dorian  conquerors  would  become 
inheritoTB  of  her  ancient  greatness. 

Heie^  as  in  the  Hellenic  lands  to  the  north  of  the  Corintluan 
isthmus,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  that  grouping  of  states 
which  is  revealed  to  us  at  the  dawn  of  the  historical  ^^^  Bieiana 
ages ;  and  this  grouping  in  the  Pcloponnesos  exhibits  and  the 
Dorians  as  possessing  the  whole  peninsula  with  the  •^'^^^^^ 
exception  of  that  portion  to  the  northwest  which  included  the 
lands  of  the  Triphylians,  Pisatans,  Eleians,  Achaians,  and  Arka- 
dians.  The  Triphylians,  separated  from  the  Dorian  states  by  the 
river  Neda,  fell,  it  was  said,  like  the  men  of  Pisa,  under  the  yoke 
of  the  Eleians,  later  immigrants  from  Aitolia,  while  the  Achaians 
retained  in  their  dodekapolis  some  fragments  of  the  ancient  inheri- 
tance won  from  lonians  whom  they  had  driven  from  their  homes.^ 
It  is  of  more  importance  to  remark  that  the  tribes  who  occupied 
the  central  highlauds  of  the  Peloponnesos  exhibit,  at  the  time 
when  we  first  become  historically  acquainted  with  them,  social 
conditions  much  resembling  those  of  the  highland  tribes  to  the 
north  of  the  Corinthian  gulf.  Girt  in  within  the  mighty  ranges  of 
Kyllen^  and  Erymanthos  to  the  north,  of  Pholos  to  the  northwest, 
of  the  Mainalian  and  Parthcnian  hills  to  the  southeast,  this  bare 
and  rugged  region  furnished  a  home  to  village  communities  ordered 
after  the  primitive  Aryan  model. 

But  if  Arkadia  could  boast  of  no  beautiful  or  magnificent  cities, 
it  was  rich  in  its  wealth  of  popular  traditions.  The  birth-place  of 
Hennes  was  in  the  Kyllenian  hill,  and  here  lay  the  cradle  to  which 
the  child  returned  when  wearied  with  his  work  of  destruction. 
Among  these  same  hills,  near  the  town  of  Nonakris,  flowed  the 
awfiil  stream  of  Styx,  the  water  which  imparted  a  deadly  sanction 
to  the  oaths  of  those  who  swore  by  it,  while  far  away  on  the 
Lykaian  heights  rose  the  town  which  the  simple  faith  of  the  people 
maintained  to  be  the  most  ancient  of  all  cities  and  the  first  which 
Helios  (the  sun)  had  ever  beheld.  Here,  as  they  would  have  it, 
Zeus  had  been  nourished  by  the  nymphs  Theisoa,  Neda,  and  Hagno ; 
and  here  in  Ejetea,  and  not  in  the  Egean  island,  was  the  mighty 
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son  of  Kronoe  bom.  Half  conscious  that  he  was  but  saying  in 
other  words  that  the  blue  heaven  is  seen  first  in  the  morning 
against  the  bright  mountain-tops  on  which  the  sun's  rays  rest 
before  they  light  up  the  regions  beneath,  tfie  Arkadian,  localising 
in  his  Lylvaian  Temenos  the  old  fiedth  that  no  man  might  look  on 
the  face  of  Zeus  and  live;  averred  not  only  that  all  living  thinga 
which  might  enter  it  would  die  within  the  year,  but  that  not  a 
single  object  within  it  ever  cast  a  shadow.^ 

Lastly,  to  the  west  of  the  great  mountain-chain  of  Taygetos 
which  runs  down  to  Tainaron  the  southernmost  cape  of  the  penin- 
Thc  Mcfl.  aula,  lay  the  richest  land  to  the  west  and  south  of  the 
a^^i^i^^i^-  Corintldan  isthmus,  the  plains  of  Stenyklaros  and  Ma- 

Icaria,  watered  by  the  Bias  and  the  Pamisos.  This  fertile  Mes- 
senian  land  (for  no  city  called  MessSnS  existed  in  the  days  of 
Ilerodotos)  must  once  have  been  independent  both  of  Argos  and 
of  Sparta,  if  there  be  the  least  foundation  for  the  belief  that  it  was 
assigned  as  the  portion  of  the  HeraMeid  Kresphontes. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  Messenian  state, 
certain  it  is  that  its  fortunes  were  precisely  opposed  to  those  of  the 
Yhe  balf  savage  hamlets  which  together  formed  the  dty  of 

.Spartans.  Sparta.  Mes8en6  after  a  long  and  desperate  struggle 
went  down  before  her  austere  rival ;  Sparta,  having  extended  heie 
borders  to  the  Western  and  Eastern  seas,  became  not  merely  the 
liead  of  the  Dorian  tribes,  but  a  power  which  made  itself  felt 
throughout  all  Hellas,  and  in  some  sort  succeeded  in  inforcing  a 
common  law.  Distinguished  from  all  other  states  by  the  rigidity 
of  its  system  and  the  peculiarity  of  its  institutions,  it  has,  perhaps 
from  the  mere  fact  of  its  prominence,  come  to  be  regarded  as  the 
t}^  and  model  of  a  Doric  state,  and  as  exhibiting  in  their  logical 
completeness  the  general  principles  of  that  which,  in  the  absence 
of  a  national  Hellenic  sentiment,  must  be  termed  Dorism.  This 
reputation  is  altogether  undeserved,  and  probably  would  have  been 
thoroughly  distasteful  to  the  companions  of  Leonidas  or  Archi- 
damos.  In  her  chief  characteristics  Sparta  stood  alone.  Neither 
in  Argos  nor  in  Corinth  nor  even  in  Krete  from,  which  she  was 
supposed  to  have  derived  her  special  institutions,  do  wo  find  that 
military  and  monastic  system  which  converted  Sparta  into  an  in- 
campment  of  crusading  knights,  and  waged  an  impartial  war  not 
only  against  luxury  but  generally  against  art,  refinement,  and 
speculation.  This  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  general  Hellenic 
mind  was  shown  in  her  whole  polity;  and  this  polity,  it  was 

1  The  chapter  in  which  Paosanias  literature  in  its  bearing  on  the  my- 

(viii.  38, 1)  aescribesthe  phenomena  thopceie  stace  of  Arvan  dvillBation* 

of  Lykoeoura  is  one  of  the  most  isor  Mfth,  Ar,  Nat,  i.  868. 
]>ortant  in  the  whole  range  of  Greek 
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befiered,  was  brought  into  penxument  shape  by  the  legislation  of 
Lykomgos. 

The  historian  who  lived  nearest  to  the  alleged  time  of  the  great 
Spartan  lawgiver  is  Herodotos;  and  the  account  which  he 
gives  is  briefly  this, — ^that  Lykoorgos  became  goardian 
of  his  nephew  the  young  king  Leobotas  or  Labotas,  ykoargofc 
while  Sparta  was  still  utterly  disorganised  and  unruly ;  that,  i«- 
fiolving  to  put  an  end  to  this  shameful  anarchy,  he  went  to  Krete, 
and  thence  returned  to  change  all  Spartan  manners  and  customs ; 
that  when  afterwards  he  visited  Delphoi,  the  priestess,  although 
she  confessed  some  hesitation,  ranked  him  among  gods  rather  than 
among  men,  and  that  after  his  death  the  Spartans  built  a  temple 
in  his  honour  and  speedily  became  the  orderly  and  mighty  people 
which  he  wished  to  make  themJ  He  adds  that,  although  this 
was  the  Spartan  tradition,  yet  many  maintained  that  he  owed  to 
the  Pythia  at  Delphoi  the  remedies  which  he  applied  with  so  much 
success  to  the  maladies  of  his  countrvmen ;  and  all  that  we  need 
remark  here  is  that  Labotas  according  to  the  popular  chronolog}' 
began  to  reign  perhaps  half  a  millennium  before  the  birth  of  the 
historian.  According  to  Herodotos,  the  Spartan  tradition  made 
Lykourgos  the  pruordian  of  Labotas,  of  the  Agiad  or  Eurysthenid 
line  of  kingfs ;  but  the  writers  whom  Plutarch  followed  would 
have  it  that  the  child  intrusted  to  him  was  not  Labotas  but 
Oharilaos,  of  the  Prokleid  or  Eurypontid  house,  and  that  Lykour- 
gos, having  been  appointed  regent  on  the  death  of  his  brother 
Polydektes,  hod  rejected  the  proposals  of  his  widow  who  wished 
him  to  marry  her  and  make  himself  king.  According  to  this 
version  the  love  of  the  widow  was  thus  turned  to  hate,  and  the 
charge  which  she  brought  against  him,  of  seeldng  the  life  of  the 
babe  whom  he  had  presented  to  the  Spartans  as  their  king,  drove 
him  into  exile.  Going  first  to  Krete,  he  there  found  in  working 
order  the  institutions  which  he  transferred  to  Sparta,  and  thence 
wandered  on  to  Ionia,  Egypt,  Libya,  Iberia,  and  India,  obtaining 
in  the  first  of  these  countries  a  copy  of  the  Homeric  poems  which 
with  his  laws  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  into  Peloponnesos. 
The  &amers  of  this  narrative  had  heard  of  his  visit  to  Delphoi,  and 
it  was  their  business  to  find  a  reason  for  his  going.  This  reason 
was  the  appalling  confusion  which  astonished  him  on  his  return  to 
Sparta  and  drove  him  to  take  counsel  with  the  Delphian  god. 

In  short,  of  Lykourgos,  of  his  life,  and  of  his  works  we  know 
absolutely  nothing.    To  us  he  is  a  mere  phantom ;  and  so  imsub- 
stantial  did  his  form  appear  to  Timaios  and  to  Oicero    Kythicai 
that  they  made  two  Lykourgoi,  and  simplified  matters    lawgiyers. 
by  assigning  to  the  one  all  deeds  and  schemes  which  would  not  suit 
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the  other.  The  mythical  Lykouigos  is  not,  like  the  mythical  Solon, 
a  peraon  for  whose  historical  existence  we  have  contemporary 
documents  and  of  whose  constitutional  changes  we  have  accounts 
on  the  whole  adequately  attested ;  but  he  is  one  around  whom  the 
mists  of  oral  tradition  have  gathered  as  they  have  gathered  round 
Karl  the  Chreat  and  Hruodland,  the  Koland  of  Honcesyalles. 
Solon  lives  and  dies  among  men,  of  whom  we  have  at  least  some 
historical  knowledge.  Lykourgos  is  removed  from  the  period  of 
genuine  history  by  a  gulf  of  centuries,  and  he  belongs  to  the  ages 
in  which  Mann,  like  Prometheus,  Hermes,  and  Phoroneus,  bestows 
on  his  kinsfolk  that  boon  of  fire  without  which  they  would  never 
have  attained  to  social  order  and  law.^  We  must  therefore  content 
ourselves  with  such  knowledge  of  the  early  condition  of  Sparta  as 
may  be  furnished  by  statements  relating  to  the  working  of  the 
Spartan  constitution  at  a  time  which  may  be  said  to  mark  Iha 
dawn  of  contemporary  history. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  CONSIUnTION  Ain>  EABLY  HISTOBT  OF  8PABTA. 

The  Spartans  in  relation  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  gene- 
rally formed  strictly  an  army  of  occupation;  and  their  whole 

The  Spartan  P^^^J  "^7  ^  ^^  ^  ^  founded  on  the  discipline  of 
Gerousia ;  such  an  army.  In  its  earlier  stasres  the  Spartan  con- 
aid  the  stitution,  according  to  the  accounts  given  of  it,  much 

KJiiSB*  resembled  the  constitution  of  the  Achaians  as  de- 

scribed in  the  Iliad,  Externally,  then,  the  Spartans  occupied  a 
position  closely  analogous  to  that  of  William  the  Conqueror  and 
his  Normans  in  England ;  internally  they  were  governed  by  a 
dose  oligarchy.  But  the  Spartan  constitution  differed  from  that 
of  the  Achaians  in  its  peculiar  feature  of  two  co-ordinate  kings, 
both  Herakleids,  and  referred  by  way  of  explanation  to  the  twin 
sons  of  Aristodemos.  The  power  of  the  kings,  whatever  it  may 
have  been  (and  it  certainly  had  been  far  greater  than  that  which 
they  retained  in  the  time  of  Herodotos),  is  said  to  have  received 
some  limitations  from  Lykourgos  to  whom  tiie  Spartans  attributed 
the  establishment  of  the  Gerousia,  or  senate  of  twenty-eight  old 
men  (the  whole  number  of  the  assembly  being  thirty,  as  the  kings 
sat  aod  voted  with  them),  and  also  of  the  periodical  popular 

1  Myth.  Ar.  Nai.  IL  191. 
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frluch  wexe  lield  in  the  open  air.  In  these  meetings 
liie  people  irere  not  allowed  to  diflcuss  any  measuresi  their  func- 
tiona  being  bounded  to  the  acceptance  or  the  rejection  of  the 
provioua  rasolutions  of  the  G^eronsia.  To  this  earlier  constitationy 
aooQrding  to  Plutarch,  two  checks  were  added  a  century  later  in 
the  reigns  of  the  kings  Polydoros  and  Theopompoe,  the  first  being 
ibe  proTision  that  the  senate  with  the  kings  should  have  the  power 
of  rereinng  any  'crooked  decisions  *  of  the  people^  and  the  second 
the  institiitian  of  a  new  executive  board  of  five  men  called  Ephoroi 
(oYezseen)|  who  acquired,  if  they  did  not  at  the  first  receive, 
poweiB  which  in  the  issue  became  paramount  in  the  state.  By  the 
oath  interchanged  every  month,  the  kings  swore  that  they  would 
exercise  their  functions  according  to  the  established  laws,  while 
the  ephoxs  undertook  on  that  condition  to  maintain  their  authority. 
Tliis  oath  could  have  been  instituted  only  at  a  time  when  the  kings 
stiU  poflsessed  some  independent  power ;  it  was  retained  long  after 
the  period  when  their  authority  became  almost  nominal  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  ephors. 

When  we  reach  the  times  of  contemporaiy  historians,  we  find 
the  population  of  the  Spartan  territories  marked  off  into  three 
daases,  the  Spartiatai  or  full  citizans,  the  Perioikoi,  rj^  g^^, 
and  the  Helots.  The  distinctions  between  these  classes  tiatai,  tho 
aeverally  are  sufficiently  clear ;  but  it  seems  impossible  and  the  ' 
to  attain  any  certainty  as  to  the  mode  in  which  they  ^^^' 
grew  up.  In  the  age  of  Ilerodotos  no  distinction  of  race  existed 
between  the  full  Spartan  citizens  and  the  Perioikoi,  while  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Helots  was  also  Dorian,  if  the  fact  that  they 
were  conquered  Messenians  gave  them  a  claim  to  that  title.  We 
are  therefore  left  to  mere  guesswork,  when  we  seek  for  the  reason 
why  the  Dorians  of  outlying  districts  did  not  share  the  privileges 
of  the  Spartans,  and  why  certain  other  Dorians,  with  other  inhabit>- 
sntB  whosip  very  name  of  Helots  we  cannot  account  for,  should 
have  been  reduced  to  the  condition  of  villenage.  Tho  Dorian  con- 
quest of  the  Peloponnesos  is  shrouded  in  the  mists  of  popular  tra- 
dition ;  and  when  we  reach  the  historical  ages,  we  can  but  accept 
&ct8  as  we  find  them.  These  fisicts  exhibit  to  us  an  oligarchical 
body  filling  towards  the  other  inhabitants  the  relation  of  feudal 
brds  to  their  dependents,  supported,  like  the  Thessalian  nobility, 
entirely  from  their  lands,  and  regarding  all  labour,  whether  agri- 
cultural or  mechanical,  as  derogatory  to  their  dignity.  In  their 
relations  with  one  another,  these  lords  were  the  soldiers  of  an  army 
of  occupation  and  subjected,  as  such,  to  a  severe  military  disci- 
pline. In  &ct,  they  retained  their  citizenship  only  on  condition 
of  submitting  to  tlids  discipline  and  of  paying  their  quota  to  the 
Syatitia  ox  public  messes,  which  supplied  the  place  of  home  life  to 
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the  Spartans.  Failure  in  either  of  these  duties  intailed  disfiran- 
chisement :  and  it  may  be  readily  supposed  that  the  multiplication 
of  fiunilies  too  proud  to  labour,  and  even  forbidden  to  labour,  had 
its  necessary  result  in  producing  a  class  of  men  who  had  lost  their 
franchise  merely  from.  Inability  to  contribute  to  these  public  messes. 
These  disfranchised  citizens  came  to  be  known  by  the  name  Hypo- 
meiones  or  Inferiors,  and  answered  closely  to  the  ^  mean  whites ' 
of  the  late  slave>holding  states  of  the  American  union.  The  full 
citizens  were  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Homoioi,  or  Peers. 

Thus  while  the  oligarchic  body  of  goyeming  citizens  was  per- 
petually throwing  off  a  number  of  landless  and  moneyless  men, 
Gradnia  im-  the  condition  of  the  Perioikoi  and  even  that  of  the 
in  ttle^Mndi-  I^^^ots  was  by  comparison  gradually  improving.  The 
tionoftbe  former  carried  on  the  various  trades  on  which  the 
a^tbe^  Spartan  looked  with  profound  scorn;  the  latter,  as 
Helots.  cultivators  of  the  soil,  lost  nothing  by  the  increase  of 

their  numbers,  while  thoy  differed  altogether  from  the  slaves  of 
Athens  or  Thebes  as  being  strictly  *  adscripti  glebsB,'  and  not  liable 
to  be  sold  out  of  the  country,  or  perhaps  even  to  be  sold  at  all. 

Such  a  polity  was  not  one  to  justify  any  great  feeling  of  security 
on  the  part  of  the  rulers.  We  find  accordingly  that  the  Spartan 
The  Eiyp.  government  looked  with  constant  anxiety  to  the  classes 
*eia.  which  it  regarded  with  an  instinctive  dread.    The 

ephors  could  put  Perioikoi  to  death  without  trial;  crowds  of 
Helots  sometimes  disappeared  for  ever  when  their  lives  seemed  to 
portend  danger  for  the  supremacy  of  the  dominant  class ;  and  the 
B[iypteia  (even  if  we  reject  the  idea  of  deliberate  annual  massacres 
of  the  Helots)  was  yet  a  police  institution  by  which  young  citizens 
were  employed  to  carry  out  a  system  of  espionage  through  the 
whole  of  Lakonia.  But  with  all  its  faults  the  Spartan  constitu- 
tion fairly  answered  its  purpose,  and  challenged  the  respect  of  the 
Hellenic  world.  In  the  belief  of  Herodotos  and  Thucydides  Sparta, 
in  times  ancient  even  in  their  day,  had  been  among  the  most  dis- 
orderly of  states ;  but  since  the  reforms  of  Lykouigos  none  had 
been  better  governed  or  more  free  from  factiom  The  fixity  of  their 
political  ideas  or  sentiments  won  for  them  the  esteem  of  their 
fellow-Hellenes,  among  whom  changes  were  fast  and  firequent, 
while  this  esteem  in  its  turn  fed  the  pride  of  the  Spartans  and  in- 
spired them  with  a  temper  as  self-satisfied  as  that  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Celestial  Empire,  and  even  more  arrogant  and  exclusive. 

The  empire  of  Sparta  was  extended  to  the  western  sea  by  the 

--  result  of  two  wars  with  the  Messenians,  the  second  of 

senittx  which  ended  in  their  utter  ruin.    Of  these  wars  we 

^^'^  have  some  scanty  knowledge  from  the  frtigments  which 

remain  of  the  elegies  of  lyrtaios.     This  poet  who  belonged  to 
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ftlie  Attic  deme  of  Aphidnai  was  for  the  Spartans  in  the  later  war 
what  Solon  was  to  the  Athenians  in  the  struggle  for  Salamia. 
From  him  we  leam  that  the  two  contests  were  separated  by  an 
interral  of  two  genezations.  The  fathers  of  our  fathers,  he  said, 
oonqnered  the  Meesenians ;  hut  this  first  conquest,  he  tells  us,  was 
achieved  at  the  cost  of  a  war  which  lasted  for  twenty  years  and  in 
which  the  most  eminent  of  the  Spartan  warriors  was  the  king 
Theopompos.  The  second  war  he  describes  as  not  less  obstinate 
and  dangerous  for  Sparta,  against  which  the  Messenians  were  sup- 
ported by  the  aid  of  other  states  in  the  Peloponnesos.  This  is 
practically  all  that  we  leam  from.  Tyrtaios,  and  it  is  not  much. 
Of  Tyrtaios  himself  later  writers  related  that  he  was  a  lame  school- 
master sent  by  the  Athenians  to  aid  the  Spartans  who  had  been 
commanded  by  the  Delphian  priestess  to  find  a  leader  at  Athens. 

Of  these  wars  we  leam  nothing  from  writers  preceding  the 
age  of  Epameinondas ;  and  the  inference  seems  to  be  that  for  the 
wealth  of  incident  and  splendour  of  colouring  thrown  „  ^ 
oyer  the  naxrative  of  this  long  struggle  we  are  m-  of  the  Mm. 
debted  not  to  traditions  of  the  time  but  to  fictions  ■•^^^  ^*^ 
which  grew  up  after  the  restoration  of  Messenia  and  the  founding 
of  the  city  of  Mess^nS.  If  either  from  Herodotos  or  Thucydides 
or  Xenophon  we  had  heard  of  the  treasure  buried  by  Aristomenes 
as  a  pledge  of  the  future  resurrection  of  his  country,  we  might 
have  pointed  to  the  later  story  of  Pausanias  as  the  genuine  sequel  of 
an  old  tradition.  As  it  is,  we  can  but  take  as  we  find  it  the  tale 
wluch  tells  us  how,  when  the  battle  of  Lcuktra  had  justified  the 
hopes  of  Aristomenes,  the  Argive  Epiteles  was  bidden  in  a  dream  to 
recoTcr  the  old  woman  who  was  well  nigh  at  her  last  gasp  beneath 
the  sods  of  Ithome ;  how  his  search  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery 
of  a  water  jar  in  which  was  contained  a  plate  of  the  finest  tin ; 
how  on  this  plate  were  inscribed  the  mystic  rites  for  the  worship 
of  the  great  gods,  and  how  the  history  of  the  new  Messeue  was 
thus  linJced  on  with  that  of  the  old. 

That  the  first  war  lasted  twenty  years  and  ended  in  the  aban- 
donment of  Ith6mS  by  the  Messenians,  we  leam  on  the  authority  of 
Tyrtaios ;  but  the  causes  and  the  course  of  the  war  are    _- 
wrapped  in  the  mists  which  gather  round  all  popular    Hessenian 
traditions,  if  the  accounts  of  these  conflicts  can  be    ^'^"* 
called  traditions  at  all.    We  can  make  nothing  of  stories  which 
speak  of  disputes  at  the  border  temple  of  Artemis  Limnatis,  arising, 
as  the  Messenians  s^d,  from  the  licence  of  the  Spartan  youths,  or, 
as  the  Spartans  retorted,  by  the  insolence  and  lust  of  the  Messen- 
ians.   In  one  of  these  disputes  the  Spartan  king  Teleklos,  it  is 
said,  was  slain ;  and  the  war  broke  out  in  the  reign  of  Theopompos 
and  Alkamenes  on  the  refusal  of  the  Messenians  to  surrender 
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Polychaies,  who,  to  avenge  himself  of  wrongs  inflicted  on  him  by 
the  Spartan  Euaiphnos,  had  invaded  and  ravaged  Spartan  territory. 
The  sequel  of  the  war  exhibits  a  series  of  battles  by  which  the 
Messenians  are  so  weakened  that  they  send  to  ask  aid  from  the 
god  at  Delphoi.  When  the  answer  came  that  a  virgin  of  the  royal 
house  of  Aipytos  must  die  for  her  country,  Aristodemos  slew  his 
daughter  with  his  own  hand  ;  but  for  a  time  the  sacrifice  seemed 
vain.  Six  years  had  passed  when  the  Spartans  advanced  against 
Ith6m^,  and  a  drawn  battle  took  place  in  which  the  Messenian 
king  was  slain.  Aristodemos  was  chosen  to  fill  his  place,  and  in 
the  fifth  year  of  his  reign  at  length  won  a  decisive  victory  over  his 
enemies.  From  this  point  the  narrative  is  lost  in  a  recital  of  ora- 
cular responses,  visions,  and  prodigies.  A  headache  restored  the 
sight  of  the  blind  prophet  Ophioneus,  and  the  wonder  seemed  a 
portent  of  good.  But  the  statue  of  Artemis  dropped  its  brazen 
shield ;  and  as  Aristodemos  in  his  panoply  approached  the  altar  of 
sacrifice  before  going  forth  to  battiie,  his  slaughtered  child  stood 
before  him  in  black  raiment  and  pointing  to  her  wounded  side 
stripped  him  of  his  armour  and,  placing  on  his  head  a  golden  crown^ 
arrayed  him  in  a  white  robe.  Aristodemos  knew  that  not  for  no- 
thing had  she  thus  wrapped  him  in  the  garb  of  the  dead,  and 
going  forth  to  her  tomb,  he  slew  himself  upon  it.  Why  he  should 
ikoB  despair,  it  is  indeed  not  easy  to  see.  Pausanias  who  tells  the 
story  is  obliged  to  admit  that  his  career  had  been  almost  uniformly 
successful,  and  winds  up  with  the  statement  that  on  his  death  the 
Messenians  instead  of  electing  a  king  appointed  Damis  dictator, 
that  in  a  battle  which  Damis  was  compelled  to  fight  owing  to 
failure  of  supplies  in  the  stronghold,  he,  his  fellow  generals,  and 
the  chief  men  of  the  Messenians  were  all  slain,  and  that  five  months 
later  the  garrison  abandoned  Ith6me.'  So  far  as  we  may  see, 
there  was  no  more  reason  for  this  than  for  the  death  of  Aristo- 
demos: but  it  was  necessary  to  kill  them  off  somehow,  and  we 
have  here  manifestly  the  lame  ending  of  a  fiction  firamed  to  glorify 
the  Messenians  by  representing  them  as  practically  victorious 
throughout  the  war  and  ascribing  the  catastrophe  at  its  close  to  the 
direct  interference  of  the  gods. 

The  story  of  this  struggle  was  told  in  verse  by  the  Kretan 
Bhianos  and  in  prose  by  Myron  of  Pri^S.  But  the  latter,  it  is 
The  •ooond  ^^'  confined  himself  to  the  chronicle  of  events  down 
XenenUn  to  the  death  of  Ajistodemos,  while  Rhianos  began 
'*^*'^'  with  the  revolt  of  the  conquered  Messenians  and  car- 

ried on  his  tale  to  the  final  destruction  of  the  Messenian  state.^ 
Both   however,  introduce  into  their  narratives  the  hero  Aristo- 

>  Pans.  Iv.  a  lb.  iv.  6,  L 
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menes ;  Imt  in  the  pages  of  Myron  this  Messenian  champion  is  no 
werj  extraordinary  penonagre,  whereas  in  the  poem  of  Bliianos  his 
glosy  is  surpassed  cmly  by  that  of  AchiUeus.  Myron,  again,  assigns 
the  hero  to  the  first  war,  Rhianos  to  the  second ;  and  as  accordfhg 
to  Tyrtaios  ^  the  second  war  was  waged  by  the  grandchildren  of 
those  who  had  fought  in  the  first,  it  follows  that  either  Myron  or 
Khianos  is  wrong.  The  elegies  of  Tyrtaios  throw  indeed  a  gleam 
of  light  on  the  interval  which  separates  the  first  war  irom  the 
eecond.  It  was,  the  poet  assures  us,  a  time  of  intolerable  oppree- 
eion  for  the  Messenians,  who  were  constrained  to  stoop  like  asses 
beneath  heavy  burdens,  to  yield  to  their  conquerors  a  full  half  of 
all  the  produce  of  their  land,  and  to  appear  in  mourning  garb  at  the 
funerals  of  Spartan  kings.  At  length  the  Messenians  resolved  to 
strike  a  blow  for  freedom,  and  the  war  thus  begun  ended  after 
nineteen  years,  so  Tyrtaios  said,  in  the  final  subjugation  of  the 
coontry.  The  story  of  the  struggle  is  the  glorification  of  Ajisto- 
menes  whose  final  defeat,  inexplicable  otherwise,  is  accounted  for 
by  a  series  of  treasons  from  his  friends  and  his  allies.  Throughout 
this  narratiye  we  are  carried  away  into  the  world  of  the  Ajgonautic 
or  the  Trojan  heroes.  Like  Kekrops,  he  is  the  dragon's  son ;  ^  and 
no  sooner  is  he  made  dictator  after  the  drawn  battle  of  Derai,  (king 
he  would  not  be),  than  he  achieves  a  series  of  exploits  which  rival 
those  of  Herakles  or  Samson.  Entering  Sparta  by  night,  he  went 
straight  to  the  temple  of  Athana  of  the  Brazen  House,  and  in  the 
morning  a  shield  was  seen  nailed  up  on  the  wall  with  an  inscrip- 
tion which  declared  it  to  be  an  offering  by  Aristomenes  from 
Spartan  spoil.  When  in  the  next  year  his  enemies  met  him  by  the 
Boar's  Grave  (Kaprou  Sema)  in  the  plain  of  Stenyklaros,  they 
were  saved  from  utter  destruction  only  because  ALristomenes  sitting 
down  under  a  wild  pear-tree  was  robbed  of  his  shield  by  the  Dios- 
kouroi.  Still  so  splendid  was  his  victory  that  the  Messenian 
maidens  crowned  him  with  garlands  and  gave  utterance  to  their 
joy  in  songs  which  told  how  into  the  midst  of  the  Stenyklarian 
plain  and  up  to  the  summit  of  the  hill  Aristomenes  chased  the 
fiying  Lakedaimonians.^  Open  force,  it  was  clear,  could  avail 
nothing  against  him,  and  the  Spartans  foimd  it  easier  to  work  their 
way  by  corruption.  Ample  bribes  seciured  the  treachery  of  Aristo- 
krates  the  Arkadian  ally  of  the  Messenians,  who  in  liie  battle  of 
the  Great  Trench  (MegalS  Taphros)  played  the  part  of  Mettus 
Pufietius  in  the  Roman  legend.^  Thus  defeated,  Aristomenes 
gathered  his  routed  forces,  and  taking  refuge  on  mount  Eira,  as 
Aristodemos  had  maintained  himself  on  Ithome,  held  his  ground 

^  See  the  fragment  of  Tyrtaicw  quoted  by  PauQanlas,  iv.  15,  1. 

«  Pans.  iv.  14,  6.    Myth,  Ar.  Nat  ii.  369. 

»  Pans.  iv.  16, 4.  *  Liv.  i.  27. 
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for  eleyen  years  longer.  Far  from  reaping  any  benefit  from  the 
-victory,  the  Spartans  saw  their  lands  rayaged,  their  people  worn 
down  by  famine  or  by  seditions  more  fatal  than  famine,  and  learnt 
at  length  that  Aristomenes  had  surpassed  his  former  exploit  in  the 
Brazen  House  by  the  capture  of  Amyklai  not  three  miles  distant 
from  Sparta.  He  had  plundered  the  city  and  was  retreating  with 
the  spoil  when  the  enemy  overtook  him  in  orerwhehning  numbers, 
and  mode  him  prisoner  with  fifty  of  his  fellows.  With  these  ho^ 
was  thrown  into  the  Keadas,  a  pit  used  like  the  Barathron  at 
Athens  for  the  execution  of  criminals.  The  fifty  were  at  once 
killed.  Aristomenee  alone  reached  the  bottom  alive,  borne,  as 
some  said,  on  the  outstretched  wings  of  an  eagle.^  Rescued  from 
this  dismal  cavern,  like  Sindbad  in  the  Arabian  tale,  by  following 
a  fox  which  came  to  prey  upon  the  dead,  the  hero  appeared  once 
more  at  £ira  and  offered  up  for  the  second  time  the  Hekatom- 
phonia  or  sacrifice  for  the  slaughter  of  a  hundred  enemies.  But  he 
must  again  lose  by  the  craft  of  his  foes  what  he  had  gained  by 
his  own  prowess.  In  a  time  of  truce  he  is  seised  by  some  Eretan. 
bowmen ;  but  a  maiden  had  dreamed  the  night  before  that  wolves 
had  brought  into  the  city  a  chained  and  clawless  lion,  and  that 
she  had  given  him  claws  and  set  him  free.  The  sight  of  Aristo- 
menes amongst  his  captors  revealed  the  meaning  of  her  vision,  and 
having  made  the  archers  drunk,  she  placed  a  dagger  in  his  hands 
and  cut  his  bonds.  Seizing  the  weapon,  the  hero  slew  his  enemies; 
and  the  maiden  was  rewarded  by  becoming  the  wife  of  his  son 
Qorgos.  But  the  fated  time  was  now  drawing  near.  The  Pythiaa 
priestess  had  warned  him  that  the  god  could  no  longer  defend 
Messene  if  the  he-goat  (Tragos)  should  drink  the  waters  of  the 
Neda.  The  Messenians  thought  of  beasts  and  felt  no  fear ;  but  a 
fig-tree  sprang  up,  and,  instead  of  spreading  its  branches  in  th& 
air,  let  them  droop  into  the  stream,  and  the  seer  Theoklos,  as  he 
looked  upon  it,  knew  that  this  was  t^e  deadly  sign,  for  in  the 
Messenian  dialect  the  fig-tree  waa  called  Tragos.  Warned  by  the 
"prophet,  Aristomenes  buried  in  IthomS  the  pledge  of  the  restora- 
tion of  his  country  and  hastened  away  to  Mra.  Here  again 
treachery  accomplished  what  strength  could  not  achieve.  Yet  so 
terrible  was  Aristomenes,  as  he  stood  at  bay  with  his  men  formed 
in  square  round  the  women  and  the  children,  that  his  enemiea 
readUy  suffered  him  to  pass  free  with  those  whom  he  still  guarded. 
Retreating  into  Arkadia,  he  planned  another  attack  upon  Sparta, 
and  was  again  foiled  l^  the  treachery  of  Aiistokratee,  who  was 
now  stoned  to  death  by  his  countrymeiL    Bat  the  spirit  of  the 

^  Pans.  iv.  18, 4.    The  Euemeristf     by  a  thldd  bearing  an  outstretched 
maintained  that  his  fall  was  broken     eagle  as  its  device. 
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IfeflBeniaiis  waa  brokeo.  Many  of  them  had  been  made  Helots; 
some  had  taken  lefbge  in  Kyllen^,  a  port  of  the  Eleians ;  others 
turned  their  thoughta  to  Sicily  and  besought  the  hero  to  become 
theip  leader.  Thia  he  refused  to  be.  There  was  still  a  hope  that 
he  might  yet  be  able  to  do  some  hurt  to  the  Spartans ;  and  with 
this  hope  he  went  to  take  counsel  at  Delphoi.  Here  he  met  Dama- 
getoB  the  king  of  the  Hhodian  lalysos,  who  had  been  bidden  to 
many  the  daughter  of  the  bravest  of  the  Hellenes.  Damagetos, 
knowing  that  none  could  challenge  the  right  of  Aristomenes  to  this 
title^  besought  of  him  his  child  and  offered  him  a  home  in  the 
beautifiil  island  which  rose  up  from  the  sea  to  be  the  bride  of 
Helioa.^  To  Hhodes  therefore  he  went^  and  thus  became  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  iUustrious  family  of  the  Diagoridai.  A  peaceful 
end  in  the  happy  island  of  the  sun  was  the  fittest  close  of  a  career 
in  which^  as  in  a  stormy  day^  the  blackness  of  darkness  is  from 
time  to  time  broken  by  outbursts  of  dazzling  light. 

Far  older  than  the  comparatively  modem  romances  of  the 
Meaaenian  wars  were  the  legends  which  told  the  story  of  Spartan 
aggressions  or  conquests  in  the  direction  of  Arkadia    spartan 
and  Argolis.     If  we  are  to  believe  Pausanias,*  Tegea    pS^Sf  °°* 
was  attacked  by  Charilaos,   the  king  whose  rights    Arkadia. 
were  maintained   by   Lykourgos;    but  the   invader    was    taken 
prisoner  by  the   Tegeatan  women  who   had  placed  themselves 
in  ambush  near  the  scene  of  battle.     According  to  Herodotos,' 
the  unity  and  discipline  of  the  Lykom-gean  system  so  materially 
added  to  the  strength  of  Sparta  that  nothing  less  than  the  con- 
quest of  all  Arkadia  could  satisfy  her  ambition.     But  when  tlie 
«Spartans  asked  Phoibos  at  Delphoi,  how  this  ambition  could  best  be 
gratified,  the  answer  was  that  the  larger  scheme  must  be  given  up, 
although  they  might  dance  on  the  plain  of  Tegea  and  measure  it 
•out  with  ropes.     If  the  expedition  undertaken  in  the  faith  of  this 
response  was  that  in  which  Charilaos  failed,  we  must  suppose 
further  that  the  Spartans  carried  with  them  fetters  to  be  worn  by 
the  conquered  Tegeatans,  and  learnt  by  bitter  experience  that  the 
chains  were  to  be  worn  not  by  their  enemies  but  by  themselves. 
The  long  series  of  defeats  which  the  Spartans  underwent  at  the 
hands  of  the  Tegeatans  was  at  length  brought  to  an  end  in  the 
reigns  of  Anaxandridas  and  Ariston.     The  Pythian  priestess  had 
told  them  that  they  would  win  the  day  if  they  could  bring  back  to 
Sparta  the  bones  of  Orestes,  which  lay  on  a  level  spot  in  Tegea 
where  two  winds  were  made  to  blow  by  main  force,  and  where 
stroke  followed  stroke  and  woe  was  laid  on  woe.     The  riddle  set 
,the  wit  of  the  Spartans  to  work,  and  at  length  it  was  solved  by 

1  Phid.  Olywp,  vU.  127.  «  iii.  7, 8  '  i  66. 
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'.icluis,  one  of  their  roving  poKce,  who,  happening  to  visit  a  black- 
>:iiUh'!i  tW^^e,  ga^iHl  in  wonder  as  the  hammer  fell  with  mighty 
Kh.>\vor  ou  the  anvil.  The  smith  told  him  that  he  would  have- 
Wul  btator  cause  for  wonder  if  he  had  seen  the  coffin,  seven  cubits 
lckU^»  and  the  body  as  gigantic  as  the  coffin,  which  he  had  found 
UNUoath  his  forge.  Hastening  home,  Lachas  said  that  the  blows  of 
tho  blacksmith*s  hammer  must  represent  the  stroke  on  stroke  and 
woe  on  wob  of  the  Delphian  enigma ;  and  bidding  them  pass  on. 
him  a  sentence  of  banishment,  he  departed,  like  Zopyros  or  Sextus 
Tsarquinius,  to  work  the  ruin  of  an  unsuspecting  enemy.  Ob- 
taining after  some  difficulty  a  lease  of  the  forge,  he  dug  up  the* 
gigantic  bier  and  departed  with  a  treasure  as  precious  as  the  bones 
of  Oidipous  or  the  purple  locks  of  Nisos.  Henceforth  the  success 
of  the  Spartans  was  as  great  as  their  disasters  had  been ;  but  what 
may  have  been  the  result  of  their  victories  it  is  not  easy  to  see. 
If  Tegea  was  conquered,  it  still  remained  independent.  In  the 
Persian  wars  we  shall  find  the  Tegeatans  serving  as  the  equal 
allies  of  Sparta,  and  claiming  as  their  right  the  post  of  honour  on 
the  left  wing,  which  in  the  battle  of  Plataiai  was  for  the  first  time 
yielded  to  the  Athenians. 

Not  more,  and  perhaps  not  less,  likely,  and  certainly  not  better 
attested,  is  the  tradition  which  asserted  that  before  the  last  Lydian 

^  ^  king  Kroisos  sought  alliance  with  the  chief  state  of 
Sparta  and  Western  Hellas,  Sparta  had  gained  possession  of  that 
•^^^^***  long  strip  of  Argive  territory  whidi,  lying  between 

the  range  of  Mount  lliornax  and  the  sea,  stretched  from  Thyrea  to 
the  Malean  cape.  The  dispute  about  the  Thyreatis  was  settled,  it 
is  said,  by  a  duel,  in  which  three  hundred  Spartans  fought  with 
three  hundred  Argives  on  a  field  from  which  all  but  the  combatants 
were  rigidly  shut  out.  The  combat  was  as  fierce  and  &tal  as  that 
of  the  Clans  Chattan  and  Key  on  the  Inch  of  Perth  before  Robert 
ni.  of  Scotland,  and  at  sundown  the  only  survivors  were  the 
Spartan  Othryades  and  the  Argives  Chromios  and  Alkenor.  The 
latter  hastened  home,  claiming  the  victory ;  the  Spartan  plundered 
the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  kept  his  poet  until  on  the  next  day  the 
Spartan  and  Aigive  armies  came  to  see  the  result.  The  Argives 
declared  that  by  the  terms  of  the  agreement  Thyrea  must  remain 
with  them  as  two  of  their  champions  had  returned  home.  The 
Spartans  argued  that  the  victory  must  be  adjudged  to  the  sido 
which  held  the  ground,  and  the  controversy  ende'd  in  a  battle 
which  rendered  the  previous  duel  superfluous.  The  countrymen 
of  Othryades  were  again  conquerors ;  but  Othryades,  ashamed  ta 
xetum  to  Sparta  as  tbe  sole  survivor  of  the  three  hundred,  slew 
himself  on  the  field. 

However  it  may  have  been  acquired,  the  conquest  of  Thyrea. 
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maiked  the  utmost  ezteiision  of  Spartan  temtory  within  the  limits 
of  the  Peloponnesoe.   Oyer  two-fifths  of  the  peninsula  the  Spartans 
were  now  snpreme ;  and  if  their  state  had  its  weak    ^^^ 
ade  in  the  discontent  of  the  Helots  or  the  Perioikoi,    maoj  of 
it  had  its  strength  in  a  geographical  position  which    ^p^'^ 
made  it  practically  secure  against  all  attieu^ks  from  foreign  enemies. 
With  these  conditions  there  is  nothing  to  surprise  us^  if,  as  we 
approach  the  age  of  genuine  history,  we  find  Sparta  not  merely 
supreme  in  the  Peloponnesos,  but  tacitly  or  openly  recognised  as 
the  head  of  the  ill-cemented  communities  which  claimed  the 
Hellenic  name.    The  true  narratiye  of  the  events  which  brought 
about  this  result  may  be  lost  irretrievably ;  but  the  result  itself 
stands  out  as  the  most  important  fact  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Greeks. 


CHAPTER  VL 

THE  GBEEK  DESPOTS. 


Although  the  foundations  of  Aryan  society  were  laid,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  an  intense  selfishness  which  regarded  all  persons 
not  actual  members  of  the  family  as  beyond  the  pale  Tendencies 
of  law,  yet  from  the  first  it  was  possible  that  two  *^^^^ 
or  more  of  the  heads  of  such  fEtmilies  might  enter  ciyiiisation. 
into  a  league  either  for  mutual  protection  or  to  advance  their 
own  interests — a  task  which  in  these  primitive  ages  would  mean 
simply  interference  with  and  opposition  to  the  interests  of  others. 
These  heads  of  families  thus  combined  would  natvirally  form  a 
close  and  exclusive  order — in  other  words,  an  oligarchy.  They 
would  also  be  sole  owners  of  the  land  on  which  their  families 
lived ;  and  as  soon  as  all  the  houses  within  a  given  district  were 
combined  in  this  league,  the  name  of  Landholder,  Gamoros  or 
Geomoros,  would  become  a  general  designation  for  the  ruling 
class,  as  contrasted  with  the  main  body  of  people  whom  they 
may  have  been  able  to  subjugate.  Thus  the  members  of  the 
dominant  houses  would  be  called  Gamoroi  and  Eupatridai  indif- 
ferently. But  the  growth  of  population  would,  by  increasing  the 
number:  of  younger  sons  and  their  families,  multiply  the  number  of 
so-called  Gamoroi  who  would  not  be  owners  of  land,  but  who,  by 
virtue  of  their  common  descent  from  the  same  sacred  stock,  would 
belong  to  the  great  patrician  order.  Thus  far  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  Hellenic  as  of  other  Aryan  society  would  be  towards 
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oligarchy.  The  chiefs  of  the  houses  thus  fonned  into  clans,  having 
been  originally  independent  of  each  other,  would  be  theoretically 
at  least  on  an  equality.  Each  would  of  necessity  have  his  seat 
and  his  vote  in  the  council,  and  his  voice  would  carry  equal 
weight  with  that  of  the  weal^est  and  most  powerful  of  his 
fellovrs.  But  if  equal  among  themselves,  in  relation  to  their 
subjects  they  would  be  a  college  of  kings,  owing  no  duties  ex- 
cept to  the  members  of  their  own  houses,  acknowledging  no  re- 
sponsibility even  to  them,  and  extending  the  benefits  of  law 
to  their  dependents,  so  &r  as  they  extended  them  at  all,  as  a 
matter  not  of  right,  but  of  favour,  which  might  at  any  moment  be 
withdrawn. 

We  are  justified,  therefore,  in  regarding  Hellenic  kingship  as  a 
comparatively  late  developement  which  carried  with,  it  the  si^pis 
Decay  of  of  its  speedy  decay.  If  the  description  in  the  Iliad 
powerta^  may  be  accepted  as  a  faithful  picture  of  early  Hellenic 
Hellas.  ,  society,  the  Basileus  is  one  who  holds  his  power  in 
direct  trust  from  Zeus,  and  who,  if  he  takes  counsel  with  his 
chiefs,  is  still  free  to  reject  their  advice.  But,  whatever  might 
be  its  seeming  insignificance,  the  gathering  of  subordinate  chiefs 
was  the  germ  of  those  democratic  assemblies  in  which  Athenian 
citizens  learnt  to  respect  themselves  and  to  obey  the  law.  When, 
therefore,  an  Hellenic  dynasty  was  set  aside  and  an  oligarchy  set 
up  in  its  place,  this  was  strictly  nothing  more  than  a  return  to 
the  earlier  form  of  government.  The  great  chiefs  resumed  the 
full  rights,  of  which  they  had  conceded,  or  been  compelled  to 
yield,  some  portion  to  the  king.  For  this  reason  also  the  change 
from  monaixihy  to  oligarchy  seems  to  have  been  efiected  gene- 
rally vrithout  any  great  convulsion  and  even  without  much  dis- 
turbance. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  Greek  cities  which  were  thus 
governed  by  oligarchies  were  now  on  the  high  road  to  constitu- 
SabvcTdon  tional  order  and  freedom ;  but  many  an  English  citi- 
oUgMc^^  zen  who  would  rise  against  the  tyranny  of  men  above 
by  tyrants.  him  with  the  energy  of  Hampden,  and  who  would 
even  spend  his  life  in  pulling  down  the  shattered  fabric  of  feudal- 
ism, may  yet  show  to  his  inferiors  not  a  little  of  feudal  im- 
periousness.  In  these  such  conduct  is,  of  course,  grossly  and 
tmreasonably  inconsistent;  to  the  ancient  oligarch  the  charge  of 
such  inconsistoncy  would  have  seemed  simply  ludicrous.  It  was 
true  that  there  lay  a  large  multitude  beyond  the  sacred  circle  of 
his  order,  a  multitude  constantly  increasing  fr*om  many  causes 
which  kept  his  own  class  stationary,  or  even  lessened  its  numbers ; 
but  then  it  was  a  sacred  circle,  and  beyond  its  limits  he  recognised 
no  duties.    In  this  unprivileged  crowd  lay  the  sunken  rocks  on 
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wliicli  oligarchies  must  sooner  or  later  make  shipwreck^  for,  happily 
for  the  advancement  of  mankind,  these  close  and  exclusive  bodies 
•are  pre-oninently  liable  to  the  plagues  of  jealousy  and  dissension, 
and  divergence  of  interest  is  sure'  to  create  an  opposing  minority 
which,  if  it  cannot  gain  its  own  ends,  may  yet  clog  the  movemente 
of  others.     Of  the  general  effect  of  oligarchical  rule  on  the  subject 
population  we  shall  be  better  able  to  judge  when  we  reach  the 
•early  history  of  Athens.     It  may  be  enough  to  say  here  that 
whether  under  the  kings  or  under  the  oligarchs  the  subject  classes 
were  alike  shut  out  from  the  benefits  of  an  equal  and  impartially 
administered  law.     The  change  from  kingship  to  oligarchy  had 
been  in  theoxy  no  change  for  them :  and  the  later  state  of  things 
^ifiered  from  the  former  only  in  this,  that  even  in  the  ruling  class 
there  were  persons  whose  discontent  and  disaffection  might  break 
<mt  at  any  time  in  revolution,  and  who,  to  achieve  their  own 
aelfish  purpose,  might  court  the  favour  of  the  people,  and  enlist 
their  aid  l^  promising  them  justice.     This  was,  in  fact,  the  most 
potent,  and  perhaps  the  most  frequently  employed   of  the  modes 
by  which  some  ambitious  or  discontented  member  of  the  ruling 
class  succeeded  in  making  himself  absolute.    The  man  who  aimed 
at  supreme  power  came  forward  commonly  in  the  character  of  the 
demagogne,  and  declaiming  against  the  wanton   insolence  and 
47uelty  of  his  fellow  Eupatrids,  perhaps  exhibiting  in  his  own 
penon  the  real  or  pretended  evidences  of  their  brutality,  induced 
them  to  take  up  arms  in  his  behalf  and  to  surround  him  with  a 
liodyguard.     The  next  step  was  to  gain  a  commanding  military 
position;  and  then  if,  like  Peisistratos  in  the  Athenian  AkropoUs, 
he  could  gather  roimd  him  a  band  of  foreign  mercenaries,  his  task 
was  at  once  practically  accomplished. 

But  both  among  the  oligarchs  and  among  the  unfranchised 
people  were  some  in  whom  the  sense  of  law  and  of  duty,  as  arising 
fix)m  law,  seemed  almost  intuitive;  men  who  were  Ancient nnd 
animated  by  the  conviction  that  law  is  an  eternal  modem  no- 
power,  being  the  expression  of  divme  nghteousness.^  monarchical 
Snch  a  conviction  must  be  repressed  by  stem  and  government. 
prompt  persecution,  or  it  will  spread  like  a  slow  fire  ready  to  burst 
out  at  any  vent:  but  so  long  as  this  feeling  existed,  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  tyrant  to  rule  with  impartial  justice,  even  if  he  might 
desire  to  do  so.  Living  in  constant  fear  of  unknown  dangers  and 
unseen  enemies,  he  was  tempted  to  trust  more  and  more  to  terrorism, 
and  to  seek  his  own  safely  by  cutting  ofi'  the  tallest  among  the 
of  com.*    By  slaying  or  banishing  dangerous  or  suspected 


»  Soph.  Old.  Tyr.  863-871.  92,  6,  and  to  Tarquin  the  Prond, 

*  This  is  the  counsel  ascribed  to     Liv}',  i.  64.    Arist.  rolH.  iii.  13,  16  j 
the  Milesian  Thrasybouloe^  Herod,  r.     Y.IO,  18, 
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citizens  and  by  confiscating  their  property  he  might  maintain 
himself  in  power  during  his  own  lifetime ;  but  the  chances  wera 
always  against  the  establishment  of  any  permanent  dynasty,  and 
when  at  length  the  t3rrants  were  put  down,  the  feelings  of  hatred 
long  pent  up  burst  forth  with  a  vehemence  which  showed  plainly 
the  bent  of  the  popular  mind.  The  despots  had  really  done  good 
service.  They  had  made  the  idea  of  irresponsible  power  inex- 
pressibly  odious,  and  they  had  made  the  name  of  the  monarch  Or 
tyrant  the  most  hateful  and  contemptible  of  titles.  For  them  the 
rule  of  one  man  was  henceforth  associated  with  the  ideas  of  law- 
lessness and  violence,  and  with  nothing  else. 

We  may  thus  ascribe  to  the  tyrants  the  greatest  impulse  given 
to  Greek  democracy.  If  the  despotism  of  Peisistratos  had  not 
followed  the  legislation  of  Solon,  and  made  the 
of  the  kings  Athenians  realise  the  full  extent  of  their  loss,  the 
in  Sparta.  reforms  which  were  carried  in  the  days  of  Kleisthenes 
might  not  have  been  accomplished  before  the  time  of  Perikles,  and 
a  (Afferent  turn  might  have  been  given  to  the  history  of  the  Persian 
invasion.  As  it  was,  a  state  of  feeling  was  produced  eminently 
unfavourable  to  the  schemes  of  the  Persian  monarch.  The  mind 
of  the  people  was  constantly  becoming  more  and  more  awake  to 
the  need  of  legal  safeguards  for  all  their  rights,  and  more  and 
more  averse  to  that  stolid  servility  which,  seeking  no  further 
remedy  for  imbearable  oppression,  is  well  satisfied  when  Tibni 
dies  and  Omri  reigns.  Sparta,  with  its  two  hereditary  kings,  the 
ex  officio  commanders  of  her  armies,  might  seem  to  be  an  excep- 
tion.  The  theory  of  kings  ruling  by  divine  right  was  there  ac- 
knowledged down  to  the  days  of  Agis  and  Eleomenes ;  but  it  wa» 
acknowledged,  even  in  words,  only  because  they  had  never  been 
suffered  to  make  themselves  despots  and  because  the  jealousies  and 
contentions  of  the  kings  presented  an  efiectual  hindrance  to  com- 
mon action  for  the  purpose  of  setting  up  a  tyranny.  Still  the 
Spartans  were  not  satisfied  with  these  negative  checks.  There 
vras  fair  ground  for  thinking  that  the  council  of  twenty-eight  old 
men  holding  office  for  life  might  be  rather  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  kings  than  an  independent  assembly ;  and  this  danger 
was  averted  by  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  annually  renewed 
commissioners.*  When  the  kings  had  been  made  directiy  respon- 
sible to  the  Ephors  both  in  peace  and  in  war,  the  Spartans  might 
well  feel  that  there  was  no  need  to  interfere  with  the  style  and 
dignity  of  chiefs  who,  as  lineal  descendants  of  the  mighty  Herakles, 
were  pre-eminently  fitted  to  be  the  generals  of  a  state  depending 
for  its  safety  on  the  perfection  of  its  military  discipline. 


-^ 


1  See  p.  81. 
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The  histoiy  of  the  Peisistratidai  at  Athens,  in  spite  of  some 
perplexing  passages  in  the  narrative,  sufiicientlj  illustrates  the 
means  by  which  tyxannies  were  established  and  put  Hiatoryof 
down ;  and  when  we  find  stories  more  or  less  resem-  ^«  Greek 
bling  the  Athenian  traditions  told  of  other  Greek  cities  iSSI^enes 
at  tiie  same  or  in  earlier  times,  we  may  fairly  infer  ^  sii^on. 
that  throughout  Hellas  generally  the  change  was  going  on  which 
by  the  substitution  of  oligarchical  for  kingly  rule,  fbUowed  by  the 
usurpation  of  despots  who  made  the  sway  of  one  man  still  more 
hateful,  fostered  ihe  growth  of  the  democratic  spirit,  until  it  be- 
came strong  enough  to  sweep  away  eyery  obstacle  to  its  free  de- 
yelopement.  But  when  we  examine  the  tales  which  profess  to  r^ 
late  the  deeds  of  these  tyrants  and  to  determine  their  characters, 
we  find  ourselves  in  that  misty  twilight  which  marks  the  province 
of  oral  tradition,  and  especially  of  oral  tradition  warped  and 
coloured  by  strong  political  passions  and  prejudices.  "From  the 
stories  related  of  ^  Qrthagorid  Kleisthenes  of  Sikyon  we  may  be 
tempted  to  infer  the  existence  of  a  bitter  feud  between  that  city 
and  Aigos ;  but  how  fax  the  acts  ascribed  to  the  tyrant  are  his 
own  and  how  far  they  may  be  reflexions  of  popular  antipathies 
among  his  Dorian  and  non-Dorian  subjects,  we  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining.  Nor  can  we  venture  to  say  how  far  their  antagonism 
may  have  given  colour  to  the  singular  storj'  which  ascribes  to 
Kleisthenes  the  expulsion  of  Adrastos  from  Sikyon.  This  hero  of 
the  Theban  wars  who  is  regarded  as  personally  present  in  Sikyon 
is  represented  as  exciting  the  violent  hatred  of  the  tyrant  who  sees 
in  him  the  tutelar  genius  of  Dorism.  Everything  must  be  done  to 
get  rid  of  him  j  but  Eleisthenes  seeks  in  vain  to  get  his  plan  of 
direct  banishment  sanctioned  by  the  Pythian  priestess.  Her  answer 
is  that  Adrastos  is  king  of  Sikyon  while  Kleisthenes  is  a  murderer  j. 
and  the  despot,  sending  to  Thebes,  invites  the  hero  Melanippos, 
the  enemy  of  Adrastos,  to  come  and  take  up  his  abode  in  Sikyon. 
The  invitation  is  accepted,  and  when  the  festivals  hitherto  kept  in 
honour  of  Adrastos  hod  been  transferred  to  Melanippos,  it  is  con- 
cluded that  the  former  has  deserted  a  place  which  could  no  longer 
have  any  attractions  for  him.*  Of  Kleisthenes  we  are  further  told 
that  he  took  part  in  the  sacred  war  against  Kirrha,  that  he  gave 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  Alkmaionid  Megakles,  and  that 
thus  the  name  of  the  Sikyonian  despot  became  connected  with  the 
reforms  carried  out  at  Athens  by  his  grandson  BJeisthenes  the  son 
of  Megakles  and  Agariste.  But  the  strange  story  '  which  tells  iia 
how  this  marriage  was  brought  about,  belongs  apparently  to  the 
class  of  legends  framed  to  explain  proverbial  sayings  and  only  adds 

I  Herod,  v.  67.  a  lb.  vL  126,  et  aeq. 
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to  the  darkness  which  has  gathered  round  the  last  of  the  Ortha- 
goridai.  The  accounts  given  of  Kleisthenes  serve  but  to  convince 
us  of  the  &ct  that  lost  History  cannot  be  recovered. 

The  same  lesson  is  brought  home  to  us  still  more  forcibly  by 
the  contradictory  legends  of  the  despots  of  Corinth.  According  to 
The  Bac-  HerodotDs  the  Bacchiad  oligarchs  of  that  city  had  been 
car^^at  wamed  by  the  Delphian  priestess  to  be  on  liieir  guard 
Corinth.  against  the  lion  which  shoidd  be  bom  of  an  eagle 

among  the  rocks  (Petrai) ;  and  when  Eetion  one  of  the  Lapithai 
and  a  descendant  of  Eaineus  sent  to  Delphoi  to  learn  the  fortunes 
of  the  child  of  his  wife  Labda  the  lame  daughter  of  the  Bacchiad 
Amphion^  the  answer  that  he  would  be  the  bane  of  the  Oorinthian 
oligarchs  determined  the  latter  to  slay  the  babe  as  soon  as  it 
should  be  bom.  Ten  of  them  accordingly  went  to  the  house  of 
Eetion  in  the  demos  of  Petrai  (the  roc^  among  which  the  lion 
should  be  bom);  and  there  received  the  child  from  the  unsuspecting 
Labda.  But  the  man  who  took  him  from  his  mother^s  hands^  un- 
nerved by  a  smile  of  the  babe,  handed  him  on  to  the  next  man, 
and  this  man  to  the  third  until,  when  all  had  in  turn  taken  him, 
the  tenth  restored  him  to  Labda  who,  pausing  to  listen  at  the 
door,  heard  them  chiding  each  other  for  their  fjednt-heartednees 
until  they  agreed  to  enter  the  house  together  and  slay  the  child. 
Before  they  went  in,  the  mother  had  had  time  to  place  him  in 
a  chest  *,  and  the  murderers  thus  foiled  went  back  and  informed 
the  Bacchiads  that  they  had  done  the  work  for  which  they  had 
been  sent  The  child  grew  up,  and  as  having  been  saved  from  his 
pursuers  in  the  coffer  was  called  Kypselos.  Having  reached  man- 
hood, he  became  tyrant  of  Corinth  and  verified  the  predictions  of 
the  Delphian  priestess.  Many  of  the  Corinthians,  we  are  told,  he 
drove  into  exile,  many  more  he  deprived  of  all  their  goods,  and  a 
laiger  number  still  he  put  to  death.  ^  The  story  refutes  itself. 
That  ten  of  the  Bacchiad  chiefs  should  be  faithless  to  their  owii 
body,  is  simply  incredible ;  nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  they  could 
have  the  least  scruple  or  difficulty  in  compassing  the  death  of  the 
child  at  some  later  and  more  convenient  season. 

Writing  at  least  two  centuries  later,  Aristotle  '  places  Kypselos 
in  the  ranks  of  those  tyrants  who  rose  to  power  by  courting  the 
Kypselos  and  favour  of  the  people,  and  ascribes  to  him  so  firm  a 
Pcriandroii.  }^q\^  qh  their  affections  that  he  never  needed  or  used 
the  protection  of  a  body  guard.  The  two  traditions,  if  they  be 
such,  exclude  each  other.  But  strange  as  may  be  the  inconsis- 
tencies of  these  Kypselid  legends,  the  stories  told  of  his  son  Peri- 
■andros  are  £u*  more  astonishing.    Like  Aristodemos  of  the  Italian 

»  Herod,  v.  92.  a  PolU.  v.  12. 4. 
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Onnue,  lie  is  a  model  tyrant,  chastisiiig  with  scorpions  where  his 
ftther  had  sooiuged  with  whips ;  and  a  portion  at  least  of  the 
staiy  of  OidipoTiB  and  lokaste  was  by  some  mythogiaphers  im- 
ported into  the  tradition  to  accoimt  for  that  excess  of  cruelty  which 
Heirodotos  traced  to  the  influence  of  Thrasyboulos  tyrant  of  Miletos» 
This  despot,'  he  tells  ub,^  on  receiving  from  Periandros  a  request 
for  oomuel  in  the  general  management  of  his  affairs,  gave  no  verbal 
answer  to  his  messenger,  but  going  into  a  cornfield  cut  off  and 
threw  away  the  tallest  and  richest  of  the  ears  of  com.    Like 
Sextus  Tarquinius  at  Gabii,  Periandros  knew  that  he  should  deal 
with  the  flifft  men  of  his  city  as  his  friend  had  dealt  vdth  the  ears 
of  com,  and  the  mildness  of  his  previous  rule  was  followed  by  a 
Mtvage  and  merciless  oppression.    Whatever  the  father  had  spared^ 
now  fell  by  the  hand  of  his  bloodthirsty  son  who  in  one  day 
etiipped  of  their  raiment  all  the  women  of  Corinth,  whether  free^ 
or  inslaved,  and  burnt  the  dresses  that  their  ghosts  might  clothe- 
the  ahiTeiing  phantom  of  his  beautiful  wife  Melissa  the  daughter 
of  ProkleB  tyrant  of  Epidauros.'    Melissa  had  been  murdered  by 
her  hnaband ;  and  on  hearing  of  the  crime  Prokles  sent  for  her  two 
sons,  and  having  kept  them  for  some  time,  bade  them  at  parting 
remember  who  it  was  that  had  slain  their  mother.    On  the  elder 
eon  the  words  made  no  impression :  in  the  younger  they  awakened 
a  feeling  of  ineradicable  hatred  for  his  father,  whom  he  treated 
with  silent  contempt.    The  patience  of  Periandros  was  at  last  ex- 
hausted, and  the  young  man  was  driven  from  his  home,  a  heavy 
penalty  to  be  paid  to  Apollon  being  denounced  on  all  who  might 
speak  to  him  or  give  him  food  or  shelter.    Undismayed,  Lyko- 
phron  lived  as  best  he  might  in  the  porticoes,  where  his  father 
came  to  see  him  when  he  was  half  starved.     Contrasting  his  pre- 
sent misery  with  the  luxury  which  he  had  forfeited,  Periandros 
prayed  him  to  return  home.    The  only  answer  of  the  young  man 
was  that  his  father  was  debtor  to  Apollon  for  the  penalty  de^ 
nounced  on  any  who  might  speak  to  him.    Wearied  out  'wiik  his 
obstinacy,  the  tyrant  sent  his  son  to  Korkyra,  and  then  marching 
to  Epidauros  made  Prokles  a  prisoner.    But  still  yearning  for  his 
yoimger  son,  he  sent  his  sister  who  in  a  speech  garnished  with  a 
profusion  of  proverbs  worthy  of  Sancho  Panza  besought  him  to 
return  to  Corinth.    The  answer  was  that  he  would  never  look  on 
Its  walls  so  long  as  his  father  was  there ;  and  Periandros  in  his 
despair  proposed  that  he  should  go  to  Korkyra  while  his  son  took 
his  place  as  despot  at  Corinth.    So  great,  however,  was  the  dread 
or  tiie  hatred  of  Periandros  that  on  hearing  of  ^e  proposed  ar- 
rangement the  Korkyraians  at  once  put  Lykophron  to  death.    But 

1  Herod,  v.  92-6. .  >  See  note  1,  page  7. 
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176  have  other  versions  of  the  story  of  Melissa  and  the  bnmt  gar^ 
ments,  first  in  the  tale  that  Periandros  at  a  feast  stripped  the 
women  of  their  golden  ornaments  because  he  had  made  a  vow  to 
dedicate  a  statue  of  gold  at  Olympia  if  he  won  the  chariot  race, 
and  secondly  in  the  statement  that  he  obtained  the  gold  by  exacting 
for  ten  years  a  property  tax  of  ten  per  cent.  Li  short,  from  first 
to  last,  Periandros  Hves  in  a  world  of  marvels  and  wonders ;  and 
the  story  of  Arion  ^  carried  on  the  dolphin's  back  from  the  Italian 
seas  to  Taioaron  is  a  worthy  pendent  of  the  legends  of  Lykophron 
and  Melissa.  We  need  only  to  note  further  that  this  rigid  ruler  or 
bloodthirsty  murderer  is  in  other  legends  ranked  among  the  seven 
wise  men  of  Hellas  and  that  from  this  point  of  view  he  is  represented 
fifl  compelling  his  subjects  to  support  themselves  by  honest  industry 
and  to  make  a  jeport  of  their  means  of  livelihood.  The  dilemma  is 
clearly  not  to  be  solved  like  the  quarrel  of  the  two  knijghts  about 
the  shield  with  the  brazen  and  silver  sides. 

We  can  scarcely  be  said  to  know  more  of  the  Megarian  despot 
Theagenes.  Like  Kypselos,  he  is  represented  as  acting  the  part 
rrhoageneeof  of  a  demagogue^  and  thus  obtuning  from  the  people  a 
Uegara.  bodyguard  which  he  employed  afber  the  fashion  of 

Peisistratos  at  Atiiens.  At  best  the  traditions  respecting  him  are 
uncertain  and  obscure ;  but  Megara,  as  the  mother-city  of  colonies 
so  important  as  Byzantion  in  the  east  and  Thapsos  in  the  west, 
stands  forth  as  a  s^te  fuUy  able  to  hold  its  ground  against  Athens 
which  only  after  a  desperate  struggle  succeeded  in  wresting  the 
island  of  Salanus  from  her  dominion.  Henceforth;  as  with  Argos, 
her  greatness  belonged  to  the  past;  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
prosperity  of  these  cities  may  have  been  promoted  by  the  friend* 
ship  or  alliance  of  the  despots  who  governed  them.'  But  while 
the  general  course  of  developement  from  oligarchy  to  despotism, 
and  from  despotism  through  oligarchy  to  democratic  rule  is  per- 
fdctly  clear,  it  is  strange  that  the  history  of  individual  despots 
should  have  come  down  to  us  in  forms  so  fragmentary  and  distorted 
with  a  colouring  so  unreal  and  deceptive.  That  the  govenunent 
of  these  despots  and  oligarchs  secured  to  their  cities  for  the  time  a 
large  amount  of  wealth  and  power,  although  it  may  have  hastened 
thftir  decay  or  their  downfiedl,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt ;  and 
with  this  conclusion  we  must  be  content. 

1  Herod.  L  94.    Myth,  Ar,  Nat,  ii.  26,  245.  >  Herod.  vL  128. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 
THB  BrrsLUcnjAL  EDrcAnoir  of  the  gbeees. 

Is  ibB  historical  ages  Athens  stands  pre-eminent  ahove  all  the 
states  or  cities  whose  people  belonged  to  the  Ionic  stock.    But 
befSrae  we  reach  these  ages  the  glory  of  the  Ionic  name 
had  in  great  part  passed  away.    The  time  had  been    ncn  of  the 
yfhtKi  all  the  Ionian  tribes  regarded  as  an  honourable    ^^^^^^^^ 
title  the  name  by  which  the  Greeks  generally  were    preUstoilb 
known  to  the  barbarian  world  of  the  East.    But  the    ^^' 
sons  of  JaTan  on  the  western  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  and  in  many  of 
the  lalandB  of  the  Egean  sea  had  fallen  imder  the  power  of  local 
iespots  or  of  the  Lydian  kings,  and  with  these  had  been  brought 
under  the  harsher  yoke  of  the  Persian  monarch ;  and  if  constant 
oppression  had  not,  as  some  said,  destroyed  the  spirit  and  braveiy 
of  the  Asiatic  lonians,  it  had  so  &t  weakened  their  judgement 
and  their  powers  of  combination  and  action  that  the  Western 
lomans,  and  more  especially  the  Athenians,  no  longer  cared  to  be 
disdnguifihed  by  the  name.^  The  Athenians,  indeed,  still  delighted 
in  being  known  as  the  men  of  the  violet  crown :  ^  but  they  had  pro- 
bacy forgotten  that  in  ages  not  very  far  removed  from  their  own 
they  were  not  the  foremost  or  the  greatest  of  the  Ionian  race.    In 
this  respect  the  history  of  Athens  bears  no  distant  likeness  to  that 
of  Borne,  the  insignificant  Latin  town  which  was  destined  to  ex- 
tend its  empire  first  over  Italy  and  then  over  the  world.    But  in 
the  times  of  the  despots  and  the  oligarchs  the  power  of  Athens 
was  eclipsed  by  that  of  many  cities  which  in  the  days  of  her  own 
greatness  had  almost  vanished  from  the  political  stage. 

The  prosperity  of  the^  cities  belongs  to  that  golden  age  of  the 
Icmic  race  in  which  Delos  was  a  centre  of  attraction  not  less  bril- 
liant tlinTi  Olympia  became  for  all  the  Hellenic  tribes,     p     _    . 
Here  in  the  craggy  island  where  Phoibos  was  bom    festival  of 
and  to  which  after  his  daily  wanderings  he  returned     ^®^<»- 
with  ever  fresh  delight,'  were  gathered  at  the  end  of  each  fourth 
year  the  noblest  and  the  most  beautiful  of  the  children  of  men. 
Here,  as  he  looked  on  the  magnificent  throng  of  women  *  whose 
loveliness  could  nowhere  be  matched  and  of  men  unsurpassed  for 

>  Herod,  i.  143.  had  secluded  the  women  of  Athens 

'  M^th.  Ar.  Not,  i.  228.     Arist.  had  not  yet  taken  place  amonp:  the 

Aekam,  606.  lonians ;  'and  the  Delian  festival  pre- 

'  Hymn,  ApolL  146.  sents  a  pleasant  contrast  to  that  of 

^  Hence   ue    miserable    change  Olympia  fh>m  which  women  were^ 

wUdi  before  the  days  t/t  Taiklea  exdo  Jed  on  pain  of  death. 
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splendour  of  fonn  and  strength  of  nerve,  the  spectator  might  well 
fancy  that  he  gazed  on  beings  whom  age  and  death  ooidd  never 
touch.  Here  on  the  sacred  shore  were  drawn  up  the  ships  which 
brought  thither  the  riches  and  the  treasures  of  distant  lands,  and 
which  had  already  made  the  lonians  formidable  rivals  even  of  the 
Phonician  mariners.^  But  in  the  days  of  Thucydides  the  glowing 
descriptions  of  the  blind  old  bard  of  Chios  were  those  of  a  time 
which  had  long  since  passed  away.  The  splendour  of  the  Delian 
festival  had  long  faded  before  the  growing  popularity  of  the  Ephe- 
sian  games ;  and  when  in  the  days  of  the  brilliant  Pan-Athenaic 
celebrations  of  their  own  city  the  Athenians  made  some  attempt 
to  renew  the  glories  of  the  Delian  feast,  the  Hymn  which  spoke  of 
those  ancient  gatherings  was  the  only  docimientfix>m  which  Thucy- 
dides could  obtain  any  knowledge  of  that  time.' 

At  no  time  was  the  Delian  festival  more  than  a  Paorlonio 
^thering.    But  similar  restrictions  had  been  conmion  to  those 
festivals  which  afterwards  became  Pan-Hellenic,  just 
Hellenic  as  the  feasts  open  to  the  Ionic,  Aiolic,  or  Dorian  races 

festivals.  respectively  had  once  been  strictly  local  celebrations  of 
cities  or  villages ;  nor  can  we  doubt  that  but  for  its  geographical 
position  Delos  would  have  become  the  resort  of  a  congress  not  less 
generaL  But  the  conquests  of  the  Lydian  kings  first  broke  up  the 
Ionic  society,  and  their  down&U  left  the  Egean  waters  open  to  the 
Phenician  fleets  of  the  Persian  despots;  and  thus  the  especially 
ennobling  influences  of  the  gathering  at  Delos  passed  for  tlie  time 
away.  The  genius  of  Athens  had  as  yet  been  very  partially  called 
forth,  and  at  Ohmpia  there  was  neither  that  free  mingling  of  men 
and  women  which  is  one  of  the  redeeming  features  of  the  so-called 
heroic  age,  nor  that  rivalry  of  art  and  poetry  in  which  the  bard  of 
the  Delian  hymn  expresses  so  keen  an  interest'  Far  removed,  not 
only  as  an  inland  city  but  by  its  position  in  the  western  comer  of 
the  Peloponnesos,  from  all  danger  of  attack  by  Persian  fleets, 
Olvmpia  rose  to  greatness  as  the  glory  of  Delos  waned.  In  marked 
contrast  with  the  shortlived  prosperity  of  Delos,  the  quadrennial 
celebration  of  the  Olympic  festival  was  never  interrupted  until  the 
Ohristian  Theodosius  decreed  its  abolition  800  years  after  the  death 
of  Herodotoe  and  Thucydides. 

The  so-called  Homeric  Hymn  to  ApoUon  combines  vrith  the 
The  Dell  poem  which  speaks  of  the  Delian  festival  another 
Hymn  to  and  a  later  poem  in  which  ApoUon  is  represented  as 
ApoUon.  journeying  westwards,  seeking  a  home  which  he  cannot 
find  either  in  lolkos  or  the  Lelantian  plain,  in  Mykalessos  or  in 

1  ]^tDn,  ApaH  148-155.  with  the  alleged  victory  of  Koroibos, 

s  Thuc.  iii.  1 04.  BX^  776.    The  en  may  be  convenient 

'Hymn,   ApoB.   167-175.      The  as  a  chronological  basis  bat  it  xepre- 

cnmneration  of  the  Olympiads  begins  sents  no  well-attested  historical  fact. 
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Thebes.  At  last  lie  is  adirised  ley  the  nymph  of  the  Telp^ousian 
stiesm  to  go  fbrther  still  until  in  one  of  the  glens  of  Parna<«os  he 
■hould  reach  the  Tillage  of  Krisa.  There  beneath  the  mighty 
cngs  Tfhich  beetled  over  it,  he  marked  the  spot  on  which  Tro- 
pkhoaioe  and  Agamedes  raised  his  shrine^  and  there  he  slew  the 
mighty  dragon,  the  child  of  HerS,  and  leaving  his  body  to  be 
scorched  by  the  sun  commanded  that  thenceforth  the  place  should 
be  called  Pytho^  the  ground  of  the  rotting.  But  though  his 
temple  had  been  reared,  priests  were  lacking  to  it,  and  spying  a 
Kretan  ship  &r  off  on  the  sea,  he  hastened  towards  it  and  ftMnimiTig 
the  Ibnn  of  a  dolphin  brought  the  vessel  without  aid  of  wind  or 
helm  or  sail  along  the  Lakonian  coast  by  Helos  and  Tainaron  to 
Sam^  and  Zakynthoe,  and  then  through  the  gulf  which  severs  the 
Peloponneeoe  from  the  northern  land  to  the  haven  of  Ejisa  with  its 
rich  soil  and  its  vine-clothed  plain.  There  coming  forth  from 
the  sea  like  a  star,  he  guided  them  to  their  friture  home  where 
flieir  hearts  &iled  them  for  its  rugged  nakedness.  'The  whole 
land  is  bare  and  desolate,'  they  said ;  '  whence  shall  we  get  food  P ' 
'  Foolish  men,'  answered  the  god, '  stretch  forth  your  hands  and 
slay  each  day  the  rich  offerings,  for  they  shall  come  to  you  without 
stint  and  sparing,  seeing  that  the  sons  of  men  shall  hasten  hither 
from  all  lands  to  learn  my  will.  Only  guard  ye  my  temple  well, 
for  if  ye  deal  rightly,  no  man  shall  take  away  your  glory ;  but  if 
ye  speak  lies  and  do  iniquity,  if  ye  hurt  the  people  who  come  to 
my  altar  and  make  them  go  astray,  then  shall  other  men  rise  up  in 
your  place  and  ye  shall  be  thrust  out  for  ever.'  ^ 

Bat  if  the  Hymn  speaks  of  Pytho  or  Delphoi  as  rich  in  wealth 
of  offerings  and  as  crowded  with  pilgrims  from  all  lands,  it  seems 
to  draw  out  almost  with  anxious  care  the  contrast    «.   vr    — 

The  Nemean 

between  this  rock-bound  sanctuary  and  the  broad  andisth- 
Olympian  plain  with  its  splendid  Stadion  and  vast  ^'^^^e^^^- 
racecourse.  Here  among  the  glens  of  Pamassos,  the  ear  of  Phoibos, 
it  is  said,  can  never  be  vexed  with  the  tumult  of  beasts  of  bur- 
den or  the  stamping  of  war  steeds  -,  and  we  are  thus  prepared 
to  learn  that  the  Pythian  festival  was  designed  to  call  forth  rather 
the  rivalry  of  poets  than  the  competition  of  the  chariot  race.  It 
is  perhaps  only  an  accident  that  traditions  not  less  rich  in  marvels 
have  &iled  to  reach  us  respecting  the  origin  of  the  games  which 
the  Kleonaians  or  the  Argives  celebrated  in  the  Nemean  valley  in 
honour  of  ZeuS,  or  of  the  festival  which  the  Corinthians  kept  at 
the  isthmus  in  honour  of  Poseidon.  These  feasts,  unlike  those  of 
Pytho  and  Olympia,  were  held  every  two  years ;  but  all  four  were 

1  Hymn,   ApoH,  182-564.      The     and  Phinebas  in  their  dealings  with 
conduct   against    which    th^   are     the  congi^ation. 
warned  is  precisely  that  of  Hophni 

B 
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instances  of  local  celebrations  which,  having  pas&ed  through  the 
stage  of  tribal  popularity,  had  become  centr^  of  attraction  to  the 
whole  Hellenic  world.  That  the  full  force  of  all  these  influences 
on  minds  so  sensitive  and  impressible  as  those  of  the  Greeks  can 
scarcely  be  realised  under  our  changed  conditions  of  society,  we 
have  already  admitted ;  but  powerful  as  they  may  have  been,  they 
could  not  even  tend  to  produce  the  convictions  which  seem  to  us 
the  very  basis  of  our  political  beliefs.  However  vivid  might  be 
the  glow  of  Pan-Hellenic  sentiment  at  Eleusis  or  Olympia,  it  left 
untouched  the  veneration  paid  to  the  city  aa  the  first  and  tiie  final 
unit  of  human  society,  and  in  no  way  interfered  with  the  local 
jealousies  and  the  strifes  of  towns  which  challenged  for  their  quar- 
rels the  high-sounding  title  of  wars.  Even  the  sacred  truce  pro- 
claimed before  these  games  might  be  used  to  further  the  interests 
of  one  belligerent  city  against  those  of  another.  So  far  therefore 
as  there  was  a  common  national  feeling  and  any  national  action 
among  Greeks,  it  was  created  and  kept  alive  by  influences  with 
which  their  political  tendencies  were  in  complete  antagonism. 
Happily  the  ambition  of  the  Persian  kings  awakened  in  some  of  the 
Hellenic  tribes  feelings  more  generous  than  the  selfish  and  brutal 
instincts  which  arrested  the  growth  of  Thrakians,  Aitolians  and 
Epeirots ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  ill-^iganised  resistance  made 
in  fact  by  Athens  and  Sparta  would  have  been  no  resistance  at 
all,  if  they  had  not  been  so  far  educated  as  to  value  their  national 
life  above  the  mere  independence  or  wealth  of  their  own  cities. 

This  education  even  before  the  days  of  Peisistratos  was  of  a 
very  complex  kind.  Imperfect  in  all  its  parts,  it  exhibited  the 
The  in.  germs  of  the  mighty  growth  of  after  ages ;  and  the 

2rtS?tS  great  festivals  with  their  tribal  or  Pan-Hellenic  gather- 
growth  of  ings  were  without  doubt  the  most  powerful  instru- 
HeUenfo  ments  in  promoting  it.  These  supplied  a  constant  in- 
sentiment.  centive  to  genius,  and  the  activity  awakened  in  one 
direction  led  by  a  necessary  consequence  to  greater  energy  in 
another.  The  old  heroic  lays,  which  told  the  tales  of  Hion  and 
Thebes,  of  the  Argonauts  and  the  Herakleidai,  were  followed  by  a 
school  of  poetry  which  unveiled  the  mind  of  the  poet  himself,  and 
lit  the  torch  which  has  been  handed  down  from  l^llas  to  Italy  and 
from  Italy  to  Germany  and  England.  Along  with  the  poet,  the 
sculptor,  and  the  painter  the  orator  was  daily  attaining  to  wider 
power ;  but  the  eloquence  even  of  Themistoldes  was  necessarily 
directed  first  and  chiefly  to  promoting  the  individual  interests  of 
Athens.  Art  cannot  be  thus  selfish:  and  the  sense  of  beauty, 
springing  as  it  did  from  a  thoroughly  patient  and  truthful  obser- 
vation of  fiict,  was  oombixied  with  the  possession  of  a  common  trea- 
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rare  of  poetry,  linldng:  together  by  a  national  l)ond  tribes  which 
4X>iild  neyer  be  schooled  into  our  notions  of  political  union. 

Bat  beyond  the  province  of  the  poet,  the  rhetorician,  and  the 
atateeman,  there  lay  a  boundless  field  in  which  the  Greek  first 
dazed  to  drive  his  jdough ;  and  the  very  feet  that  this  q^^^^^ 
attempt  was  made,  at  the  cost  of  whatever  feilures  or  physical 
^aluaoDfl,  marked  the  great  chasm  between  the  thought  ■<^^<^- 
of  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Aryans,  and  insured  the  growth 
of  the  science  of  modem  Europe.  The  Greek  found  himself  the 
member  of  a  human  society  witii  definite  duties  and  a  law  which 
both  challenged,  and  commended  itself  to,  his  obedience.  But  if 
the  thought  of  this  law  and  these  duties  might  set  him  pondering 
on  the  nature  and  source  of  his  obligations,  he  was  surrounded  by 
objecta  which  carried  his  mind  on  to  inquiries  of  a  wider  compaiBs. 
He  found  himself  in  a  world  of  everlasting  change.  The  day  gave 
place  to  night ;  the  buds  and  germs  put  forth  in  the  spring  ripened 
through  sonuner  into  fruits  which  were  gathered  in  autumn  tide, 
And  then  the  earth  fell  back  into  the  sleep  from  which  it  was  again 
joosed  at  the  end  of  winter.  By  day  the  sun  accomplished  his 
journey  in  calm  or  stoim  across  the  wide  heaven :  and  by  night 
were  seen  myriads  of  lights,  some  like  motionless  thrones,  others 
moving  in  intricate  courses.  Sometimes  living  fires  might  leap 
from  the  sky  with  a  deafening  roar,  or  the  earth  might  tremble 
beneath  their  feet  and  swallow  man  and  his  works  in  its  yawning 
jaws.  Whence  came  all  these  wonderful  or  terrible  things? 
What  was  the  wind  which  crashed  among  the  trees,  or  spoke  to 
the  heart  with  its  happy  and  heavenly  music  ?  These  and  a  thou- 
sand other  questions  were  all  asked  again  and  again,  and  all  in  one 
iBtage  of  thought  received  an  adequate  answer.  The  subject  was 
one  which  admitted  of  no  doubt,  and  the  system  thus  gradually 
raised  had  the  solemn  sanction  of  religion.  This  system  was  the 
mythological,  and  it  was  marked  by  this  special  feature  that  it 
never  was,  and  never  could  be,  at  a  loss  for  the  solution  of  any 
difficulty.  All  things  were  alive,  most  things  were  conscious 
beings ;  and  all  the  phenomena  of  the  imiverse  were  but  the  actions 
of  these  personal  agents.  For  the  Greek  the  moon  '  wandering 
among  the  stars  of  lesser  birth '  was  Asterodia  surroimded  by  the 
fifty  daughters  of  Endymion,  the  attendant  virgins  of  Ursula  in  the 
t/hristianised  myth.  All  the  movements  of  the  planets  were  for 
him  fully  explained  by  this  imquestioned  fact ;  and  with  the  same 
unh^tating  assurance  he  would  account  for  all  sights  or  sounds  on 
the  earth  or  in  the  heavens.  The  snow-storm  was  Niobe  weeping 
for  her  murdered  children ;  ^  the  earthquake  was  the  heaving  caused 

1  JfytA.  Ar,  Nat.  iL  279. 
b2 
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bj  the  struggles  of  imprisoned  giants  who  were  paying  the  penalty 
for  rebellion  against  the  lord  of  heaven.  Such  a  belief  as  this 
might  seem  to  give  a  dangerous  scope  to  utterly  capricious  agents; 
but  even  here  the  theological  explanation  was  forthcoming.  There 
was  a  fixed  and  orderly  movement  of  the  sun  through  the  sky,  a 
stately  march  of  the  stars  across  the  nightly  heavens;  but  this  was 
because  the  great  2ieus  ruled  over  all,  and  all  were  his  x>bedient 
or  unwilling  servants.  The  movements  of  some  were  penal ;  with 
others  they  were  the  expression  of  gladness  and  joy.  The  stars 
and  the  clouds  were  the  exulting  dancers  who  clashed  their  cym- 
bals round  the  cradle  of  Zeus ;  ^  the  sun  was  the  hero  compelled  to 
go  his  weary  round  for  the  children  of  men,'  or  crucified  daily  on 
his  blazing  wheel,'  or  condemned  to  heave  to  the  summit  of  the 
heaven  the  stone  which  thence  rolled  down  to  the  abyss.^  This 
system  might  be  developed  to  any  extent ;  but  it  amounts  to  no- 
thing more  than  the  assertion  that  all  phenomena  were  the  volun- 
tary or  involuntary  acts  of  individual  agents.  Its  weak  point  lay 
in  the  forming  of  cosmogonies.  It  might  be  easy  to  say  that  the 
t  mountains  and  the  mighty  sea,  that  Erebos  and  Night  were 
the  c&ildren  of  Ohaoe ;  *  but  whence  came  Ohaoe  ?  In  other 
words,  wheno^  came  all  thinn?  Th|  weakest  attempt  to  answer 
this<](hestion'marked  a  revolution  iinlM||ight ;  and  l^e  man  who 
first  nerved  himself  to  the  effort  achieved  a  tadc  wyond  the  powers 
of  Babylonian  and  Egyptian  priests  with  all  their  wealth  of  astro- 
nomical observations.  He  began  a  new  work  and  he  set  about  its 
accomplishment  by  the  application  of  a  new  method.  Henceforth, 
the  object  to  be  aimed  at  was  a  knowledge  of  things  in  themselves,, 
and  the  test  of  the  truth  or  the  fiilaity  of  the  theory  must  be  the^ 
measure  in  which  it  explained  or  disagreed  with  ascertained  facts.* 
His  first  steps,  and  the  steps  of  many  who  should  come  after  him 
might  be  like  the  painful  and  uncertain  totterings  of  infemts ;  but 
the  human  mind  had  now  begun  the  search  for  truth,  and  th» 
torch  thus  lit  should  be  handed  down  from  Thales  to  Anstarchos,^ 
and  from  Aiistarchos  to  Gkilileo,  Oopemicus,  and  Newton. 


T. 


1  lb.  i.  364;ii.814. 

s  lb.  ii.  42  et  Meg. 

»  lb.  ii.  86. 

*  lb.  u.  27. 

»  Hes.  TTteog.  123. 

9  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  sa^ 
that  Macatday,  when  writing  his 
essay  on  Lord  Bacon,  never  thought 
of  tnis  aspect  of  early  Greek  philo- 
sophy; bat  it  is  onfortonate  that 
for  many  the  true  facts  should  be 
kept  ont  of  sight  by  the  fsUades  of 
a  popalar  writer. 

7  The     protest     of     Aristarchoe 


against  the  intricate  system  of 
Endoxos  of  Knidos  is  perhaps  the 
most  noteworthy  fiict  in  the  whole 
histoxy  of  andent  philosophy.  Ar- 
chimedes r^ected  his  theory,  and  is 
therefore  a  witness  beyond  suspicion, 
when  he  tells  ns  that  that  most  illus- 
trioos  man  believed  the  earth  to  re- 
volve in  a  circle  of  which  the  sctn  was 
the  immovable  centre,  the  fixed  stars 
being  also  motionless,  and  that  he 
explained  the  apparent  annual  mo- 
tion of  the  san  m  the  ecliptic  by 
supposing  the  oibit  of  the  earth  to 
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Such  was  the  mighty  change  wrought  by  the  old  Hellenic 
philoflophers.  But  was  tiie  Qreek  himself  reaping  on  a  field  wherb 
others  had  sown  the  seed  P  Was  his  work  confined  g^^  - 
to  the  introduction  of  a  philosophy  which  had  grown  oieek  puio- 
up  elsewhere  P  Greek  traditions  of  a  later  day  pointed  "^p^^* 
to  foreign  lands  as  the  sources  of  their  science :  and  the  admission 
was  eagerly  welcomed  by  Egyptian  priests  who  boasted  of  obser- 
nations  extended  over  more  than  600,000  years,  and  professed  to 
have  unlocked  the  secrets  of  heaven  to  the  stargazers  of  Chaldsea. 
Thus  the  Egyptian  claimed  to  be  the  teacher  of  the  Greek,  and  the 
later  Greeks  made  no  resistance  to  the  claim.  It  remains  to  be 
eeen  whether  it  had  any  foundation  in  fact.  At  the  outset  we  may 
note  that  the  Egyptians  are  said  to  have  been  taught  how  to  mea- 
sure the  height  of  the  pyramids  by  Thales  *  who  is  stated  to  have 
gained  his  kiowledge  in  Egypt.  The  assertion  is  not  more  likely 
than  the  statement  ^t  he  discovered  the  seasons,^  while  his  specu- 
lations on  the  risings  of  the  Nile  would  not  prove  that  he  had  even 
seen  it  Herodotos'  speaks  of  these  risings  as  caused  by  the 
Etesian  winds  without  mentioning  Thales ;  and  the  phenomenon 
was  one  which  attracted  the  attention  of  Greek  observers  in  gene- 
ral If  the  Egyptians  had  accumulated  a  stock  of  astronomical 
observations  indefinitely  larger  than  that  of  the  Greeks,  Aristotle 
makes  no  mention  of  Egyptian  astronomical  treatises,  or  indeed  of 
anything  received  from  them  in  writing.  It  is  not  pretended  that 
Aristotle  or  later  writers  derived  their  knowledge  from  Egypt ; 
and  the  plea  that  they  revealed  to  Ilipparchos  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes  discovered  by  that  illustrious  astronomer  is  a  purely 
gratuitous  assiunption.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  relative  prece- 
dence of  Egyptian  and  Asiatic  astronomers  were  to  be  determined 
by  their  own  assertions,  we  should  have  simply  to  reject  a  mass  of 
claims  and  coimter  claims,  all  equally  incredible  and  absurd.  The 
debt  due  from  Greece  to  Egypt  was  expressly  repudiated  by  Hip- 
parchos ;  but  if  taken  in  itxeir  widest  meaning,  the  statements  of 
Greek  writers  come  to  no  more  than  this, — that  in  their  time  the 
Egyptians  had  amassed  a  store  of  observations,  that  they  had  a 
calendar  scarcely  so  accurate  as  the  Greek,  and  that  they  used  sun- 
dials for  the  notation  of  time.  If  there  is  nothing  to  contradict 
Herodotos  when  he  says  that  the  Egyptians  were  careful  in  record- 
ing unu.«(ual  phenomena,*  there  are  yet  the  more  significant  facts 
that  no  single  Egyptian  astronomer  is  known  to  us  by  name  and 

be  indined  to  itn  axis.      In  short,  ^  Lewis,  Astronomy  of  the  An- 

with    the    exception    of   a    formal  cientsy  80. 

enunciation  of  the  principle  of  gravi-  '  lb.  81,  85. 

tatxon,  he  pat  forth  the  Copemicaa  '  ii.  20. 

or    Newtonian     s^'stem    of    astro-  *  Herod,  ii.  82.  Lewis,  A$tr.  Anc, 

noiny.  70 
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that  even  Ptolemy  never  mentions  any  obeervatignB  made  lyy  a 
native  Egyptian.  The  most  that  can  be  said  for  Egypt  is  that  if 
its  science  'was  meagre  and  its  influence  weak,  it  seems  to  havo 
been  at  least  harmless.  It  was  otherwise  with  the  Babylonians. 
The  great  gift  of  Syrian  science  was  the  boon  of  genethliac  astro- 
log}'.  It  was  the  special  work  of  Chaldean  astronomers  to  link 
the  fortimes  of  man  with  the  position  of  the  planets  at  his  birth, 
and  to  draw  out  into  elaborate  system  a  superstition  which  almost 
more  than  any  other  dwarfs  and  cripples  the  human  intellect.  In. 
Egypt  that  system  was  an  exotic,  not  leas  than  at  Athens  or  Rome; 
but  Egyptian  vanity,  or  the  weakness  of  Egyptian  intellect,  was 
dazzled  by  the  mysterious  art ;  and  forged  treatises  sprung  up  in 
abundance  to  prove  that  it  was  of  ancient  and  indigenous  growth.^ 

These  characteristics  of  the  so-called  science  whether  of  Egypt 
or  of  Assyria  dispose  effectually  of  the  assertion  that  it  was  the 
Oiwk  parent  of  the  really  historical  and  always  progressive 

astronomy.  science  of  Greece.  While  the  names  of  Chaldsean, 
Babylonian,  and  Eg3rptian  astronomers  remain  wholly  unknown, 
with  Thales  begins  a  long  line  of  philosophers  who  contributed  to 
the  advance  of  practical  astronomy  as  much  as  they  fJEoled  to  im- 
prove it  in  theory. 

Most  of  these  philosophers  here  mentioned  are  to  us  little  more 
than  shadows.  Thej  belong  to  that  happy  band  who,  in  the  words 
Thales  and  ^^  Euripides,  have  given  their  lives  to  the  task  of 
the  Ionic  scrutini^ng  tiie  everlasting  order  of  immortal  nature, 
"*°®^  and  by  their  task  have  been  raised  far  above  the  murky 

regions  of  meanness  and  vice.^  But  they  lived  before  the  age  of  a 
written  history ;  they  left  behind  them  no  writings  of  their  own, 
and  the  outlines  of  ^e  picture  have  in  each  case  become  faint  and 
blurred.  The  lifetime  of  Thales  is  said  to  belong  in  part  to  the 
age  of  Solon,  who  with  him  was  numbered  among  the  Seven  Wise 
Men ;  but  Solon  as  a  philosopher  recedes  far  into  the  mists  of  popular 
tradition.  We  shall  come  across  Thales  hereafter  in  the  stories  of 
the  two  last  Lydian  kings  and  again  in  the  disastrous  revolt  of  the 
lonians  against  Dareios.'  But  what  is  there  said  of  him  proves  no- 
more  than  that  his  name  was  associiCted  with  ideas  of  great  know- 
ledge and  power ;  and  Aristotle  who  speaks  of  him  as  the  founder 
of  philosophy  cites  his  opinions  from  hearsay.*  Nor  are  we  justi- 
fied in  saying  that  he  established  a  definite  school,  for  the  series  of 
the  so-called  Ionic  philosophers  were  independent  thinkers,  not 

^  See  at  length  Sir  G.  C  Lewis,  vened  between  the  death  of  SoIod 

A$tron,  Ane.  chs.  i.  and  v.  and  the  Ionian  revolt,  Thales  must 

3  Fra^^m.  (965)  136.    Clem.  Alex,  have  been  a  mere  child  in  the  last 

Strom,  IV.  25,  §  157.  days  of  the  Athenian  lawgiver. 

»  As    according    to    the  reputed  *  Lewes,  Hi$t.  Phil.  i.  7. 
iduonciogyr  some  alxty  years  uxter- 
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much  indebted  periiaps  the  one  to  the  others  and  exhibiting  wide 
differences  of  belief. 

The  so-called  Ionic  school  is  connected  with  a  more  widely  ex- 
tended and  more  celebrated  society,  if  the  tale  be  true  that  Pytha- 
gorasy  the  contemporary  of  Solon  and  Thales,  was  a 
papil  of  the  Ionian  philosopher  Anaximandros.  Tra-  radtbTf^ 
ditaon  assigned  him  to  the  age  of  Polykrates  and  of  **»^o«»o». 
,  Tarfoimus  Snperbus ;  but  association  with  these  misty  personages 
can  scarcely  impart  an  historical  character  to  a  being  still  more 
shadowy.  If  we  say  that  of  his  personal  life  we  have  no  trust- 
woarthj  information,  we  call  into  question  neither  his  own  exist- 
ence nor  that  of  his  school  or  brotherhood.  But  the  stories  told  of 
him  nmst  be  classed  along  with  the  tales  which  related  the  exploits 
of  the  Messenian  Aristomenes.  These  tales,  as  we  have  seen,*  were 
seemingly  unknown  to  the  historians  who  lived  before  there-estab- 
lishment of  Messene,  and  thus  are  rather  the  deliherate  manufacture 
of  a  later  age  than  the  genuine  growth  of  popular  tradition.  The 
revital  of  Pythagorean  doctrines  by  the  Neoplatonists  answers  to 
the  political  changes  wrought  by  Epameinondas ;  and  the  result 
was  that  the  person  of  Pythagoras  became  the  centre  of  a  throng  of 
myths  which  had  been  applied  to  many  before  him  and  were  yet  to 
be  applied  to  many  after  him.  He  now  became  the  son  of  Phoihos^ 
whose  glory  rested  everlastingly  on  his  form.  He  had  a  golden 
thigh,  as  Indra  Savitar  had  a  golden  hand,'  and  the  Hyperborean 
Abaiis'  flew  to  him  on  a  golden  arrow.  He  was  present  in  more 
than  one  place  at  the  same  time,  and  his  ears  were  soothed  with 
that  music  of  the  spheres  to  which  duller  mortals  are  deaf.  Clad 
in  robes  of  white  and  crowned  with  a  golden  diadem,  he  became 
the  embodiment  of  that  impassive  and  eternal  calm  which  the 
worshipper  feels  stealing  over  him  as  he  gazes  on  the  majestic  face 
of  Buddha. 

This  mysterious  being  was,  it  is  said,  the  first  who  called  him- 
self a  philosopher.'*  The  Peloponnesian  Leontios  wished  to  know 
his  art.  The  sage  replied  that  he  had  none.  He  was  ^^  Pytha- 
the  lover  and  the  seeker  of  vnsdom,  that  source  of  gorean 
happiness  more  precious  than  fine  gold,  sought  by  so  few  brothertiood. 
among  the  children  of  men  who  have  all  come  down  from  heaven 
to  sojourn  upon  this  earth  for  a  little  while.    The  answer  points 

*  See  p.  38.  which  denoted  a  man  of  large  powers 

*  Ify&,  Ar,  Nat,  L  370 :  see  also  of  thought  and  observation  honestly 
references  in  index  8.v.  Maimed  used  for  the  discoveiy  of  trath,  with- 
Deltiee.  out  any  of  those  secondary  and  sel- 

s  lb.  IL  114.  fish  considerations  which   in  later 

*  With  Hemdotos,  iv.  95,  Pytha-  times  formed  part  of  the  connotation 
gOTis  is  a  Sophist,  in  the  primary     of  the  term. 

and  obvioas  meanfry  cf  the  word. 
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to  the  doctrine  of  MetempsycbosiB,  which  became  prominent  in  the 
system  bearing  his  name.  But  his  name  is  for  us  more  closely 
linked  with  the  sect  or  brotherhood  or  secret  society  of  which  he 
is  the  real  or  the  reputed  founder. 

The  teaching  of  all  these  schools  was  marked  by  ianmea  and 
notions  which  may  seem  to  us  as  grotesque  as  they  are  strange, 
inflnenoe  of  ^^^  lofiete  propounding  of  the  first  guess  was  ^e 
thephfio-  emancipation  of  the  human  mind  from  the  yoke  of 
aophers.  mythological  belief;  and  each  successive  guess,  linked 

as  it  was  to  the  theories  which  had  preceded  it,  and  having 
further  a  certain  logical  justification,  had  the  efiect  of  strengthen- 
ing the  mind  and  widening  the  range  of  its  knowledge.  The  in- 
fluence of  these  philosophical  schools  must  be  careiully  distin- 
guished from  those  general  influences  which,  culminating  in  the 
great  games  and  festivals,  wrought  so  powerfully  towajrds  the 
formation  of  a  Panhellenic,  although  unhappily  not  of  a  really 
national,  sentiment.  It  was  not  a  popular  influence.  The  schools 
themselves  were  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  drawn  into  deadly 
collision  with  the  popular  belief;  and  itds  collision  became  in- 
evitable when  from  the  condemnation  of  human  conceptions  about 
the  gods  they  went  on  to  deny  the  functions  of  the  gods  in  the 
production  of  physical  phenomena.  But  they  did,  nevertheless, 
a  mighty  work.  They  moulded  the  highest  thought  of  their 
countrymen;  and  the  teaching  of  Xenophanee  and  Anaxagoras 
had  its  fruit  in  the  statesmanship  of  Perikles  and  in  the  judicial 
criticism  of  the  greatest  of  Ghreek  historians. 


CHAPTER  VnL 

HELLAS    SPORADIK^. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  historical  age  we  flnd  the  whole  of  the 
Peloponnesos  with  the  islands  of  the  Egean  sea  and  the  lands 
j.^  lying  between  the  ranges  of  Pindos  and  the  Corinthian 

Hellenic  gulf  in  the  possessiou  of  tribes  claiming  the  common 

™^«™*^°»-  title  of  Hellenes.  Beyond  these  limits  lay  a  vast 
number  of  Hellenic  cities  in  countries  which  contained  among  their 
inhabitants  tribes  either  non-Hellenic  or  barbarian.  Hellas  thus 
became  a  land  which  had  no  borders,  for,  inserting  itself  in  wedge- 
like ffishion  amongst  indifierent  or  hostile  races,  it  was  found  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tanaia  and  under  the  sanges  of  the  OaucaAU,  on 
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the  mouth  of  the  Hhone  and  the  fihores  of  Spain.    At  Trapezous 
and  Sinope,  in  MawBitliai  Aleria,  and  tlie  Iberian  Zakynthos  (Sagun- 
tom)  were  aeen  societiea  of  men  who  in  language  and  religion^  in 
manners  and  in  forms  of  thought,  acknowledged  some  conmion 
bond ;  and  the  citizen  of  the  Tauric  Ohersonesos  or  the  Scythian 
Olbia,  although  he  might  know  nothing  of  our  modem  national 
life,  might  yet  take  pride  in  the  thought  that  he  belonged  to  a 
people  whicb  stood  in  the  front  ranks  of  mankind.    But  if  the 
light  of  Qreek  civilisation  shed  some  lustre  even  on  these  distant 
settlements,  it  shone  out  with  full  splendour  in  the  magnificent 
cluster  of  cities  which  lined  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Egean  sea, 
and  gave  to  the  southern  portion  of  the  Italian  peninsula  its  name 
of  MegalS  HeUas  (Magna  GrsBcia).    How  these  tribes  found  their 
way  into  the  lands  of  the  Kephisos  and  the  Eurotas,  we  cannot 
say.    The  Qreek  saw  in  the  Latin  an  alien,  and  in  the  Persian  a 
bcurbarian :  yet  the  evidence  of  language  points  unmistakeably  to  a 
tame  when  the  ancestors  of  the  Greek,  the  Eoman,  the  Persian,  the 
Teuton,  and  the  Hindu,  all  dwelt  together  as  a  single  people.    It 
shows  us  fiulher  that  before  this  ancient  people  was  separated,  they 
had  made  no  small  progress  in  the  decencies  of  life  and  in  the  de- 
yelopement  of  morality  and  law.    We  know  that  they  could  build 
houses,  tend  cattle,  plough,  sow,  and  reap,  that  they  had  devised 
for  relations  of  affinity  names  more  precisely  accurate  than  those 
which  we  have  retained  ourselves, — ^nay,  even  that  they  had  stored 
up  a  vast  mass  of  phrases  and  maxims,  and  of  popular  tales  illus- 
trating these  maxims  and  forming  now  the  folk  lore  of  tribes  and 
nations  which  since  the  separation  have  been  cut  off  utterly  from. 
all  communication  with  each  other.    We  find  the  Hindu  in  the 
land  of  the  Five  Streams ;  we  find  the  Hellen  in  the  valleys  of 
Phthiotis  and  the  clifts  of  Olympos  and  Pamaseos.    But  we  have 
no  means  of  tracing  the  stages  of  the  journey  which  carried  these 
offshoots  from  the  same  stock  to  their  eastern  and  western  homes. 

When  Thucydides  was  about  to  trace  the  course  of  that  disas- 
trous expedition  which  the  sagacity  of  Perikles  had  by  anticipation 
emphatically  condemned,  he  tiiought  it  right  to  give  a    ^^^^  ^j^ 
brief  sketch  of  Hellenic  colonisation  in  the  islsmd  of    nidation  in 
Sicily.    This  sketch  is  drawn  with  all  the  confidence     ^^^' 
of  a  man  who  feels  sure  of  the  trustworthiness  and  completeness  of 
Ids  evidence    Nothing  can  be  more  precise  than  his  ethnology,  no- 
thing more  definite  than  the  dates  which  he  assigns  to  the  several 
Greek  settlements  in  the  island.   From  first  to  last  the  narrative  is  to 
all  appearance  thoroughly  probable;  but  the  account  which  he  g^ves 
of  the  Trojan  war  has  the  same  air  of  likelihood.    In  the  latter 
case  we  know  the  process  by  which  this  result  has  been  obtained, 
and  we  have  no  guarantee  that  his  early  Sicilian  history  may  not 
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be  of  precisely  the  same  kind.  This  at  least  is  certain  that  for 
none  of  it  was  there  any  contemporary  registration  and  that  most 
of  the  events  recorded  in  it  took  place  by  his  own  admission  more 
than  four  hmidred  years  before  his  own  day. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  precise  order  in  which  the  Hellenic 
colonies  in  Sicily  were  founded,  the  great  prosperity  which  for  the 
Sodai  oon-  most  part  they  enjoyed  for  generations  preceding  th& 
di^onsof  despotism  of  Peisistratos  at  Athens  is  beyond  ques- 
ooionistB  in  tion.  These  new  commimities  were  established  in  a 
®<^'  land  of   singular  fertility,  the  resources  of  which, 

especially  in  its  eastern  and  southern  portions,  had  never  been 
systematically  drawn  out.  In  a  country  where  the  people  had 
thus  far  obtained  from  the  earth  just  enough  to  supply  the  wants 
.  of  a  life  spent  in  caves,  there  now  sprung  up  cities  secured  by 
their  walls  against  attack  from  without,  and  rich  in  all  the  varied 
appliances  of  Hellenic  civilisation.  The  influence  of  this  civilisa- 
tion was  brought  to  bear  on  the  natives,  the  gradual  blending  of 
the  new  comers  with  these  tribes  being  sufiiciently  attested  by  the 
J  adoption  of  a  non-Hellenic  system  of  weights  and  measures.  This 
'  blending  had  in  turn  its  effect  on  the  character  of  the  Sikeliot 
Hellenes,  who  were  left  behind  in  the  race  by  their  eastern 
kinrfolk.  But  unlike  the  Greek  communities  of  Asia  Minor  or 
Africa,  the  Sicilian  colonies  soon  acquired  sufficient  strength  to 
insure  the  failure  of  any  attacks  which  might  be  made  upon  them 
by  neighbouring  populations.  The  Asiatic  Hellenes  lost  their 
independence  under  the  Lydian  kings;  they  passed  under  a  fiBur 
heavier  yoke  when  Cyrus  entered  Sardeis  in  triumph.  The  great 
Eastern  despot  had  in  Sicily  no  more  powerful  imitator  than  the 
Sikel  prince  Douketios,  and  the  attempts  of  Douketios  ended  in 
•.    nothing. 

Great  as  were  the  attractions  of  Sicily,  those  of  the  neighbour- 
ing peninsula  were  far  greater.  On  either  side  of  the  moimtain 
Q^^.  range  which  forms  its  backbone  magnificent  forests 

asttiementi  rose  above  valleys  of  marvellous  fertility,  and  pastures 
^  ^^^'  green  in  the  depth  of  summer  sloped  down  to  plains 
which  received  the  flocks  and  herds  on  the  approach  of  winter. 
The  exuberance  of  this  teeming  soil  in  wine,  oil,  and  grain  veiled 
the  perils  involved  in  a  region  of  great  volcanic  activity.  This* 
mighly  force  has  in  recent  ages  done  much  towards  changing  the 
fiice  of  the  land,  while  many  parts  have  become  unhealthy  and 
noxious  which  in  the  days  of  Thucydides  had  no  such  evil  repu- 
tation. When  we  allow  for  the  efiS^cts  of  these  caiises  and  sub- 
tract further  the  results  of  misgovemment,  if  not  of  anarchy,  ex- 
tended over  centuries,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  wealth  and 
splendour  of  southem  Italy  in  the  palmy  days  of  Eroton  and 
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SjhaiiB,  of  Thomioi^  SiriOraiaagd    Metapontion,     When, 
fiaafly,  "we  remember  tHatby  iOiiS'colidlllOiiB  uf  ftucieiitDayigatioa 
eveiy  ship  sailiiig  from  Athens  or  Argos,  from  Oonnth  or  any 
other  Peloponnesian  port,  worked  its  way  coastwise  to  Korkyra 
and  thence  crossed  the  sea  to  the  lapygian  or  Sallentine  cape,  w» 
might  well  suppose  that  every  Hellenic  colony  in  southern  Italy,  \ 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Brentesion  (Brundusium)  which  lay  ; 
to  the  north-west  of  the  cape,  would  have  been  established  before  ' 
any  attempts  were  made  to  occupy  the  coasts  of  Sicily.    According  ' 
to  the  traditional  chronology  the  course  of  Hellenic  colonisation 
reversed  this  natural  order,  and  the  chief  Sicilian  cities  had  been 
established  for  years  when  at  length  Sybaris  was  founded  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name  on  a  line  almost  due  west  of 
the  lapygian  promontory.    Ten  years  later,  it  is  said,  an  Achaian 
named  MyskeUos  led  a  colony  to  Eroton,  about  forty  miles  to  tho 
south  of  Sybaris  on  the  mouth  of  the  Aisaros.    But  these  cities  in 
thdr  turn  sent  out  colonists  to  the  western  coasts  of  the  peninsula. 
The  dates  assigned  to  these  settlements  claim  for  them  a  com- 
paratively modest  antiquity ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  tales  which 
represented  a  vast  number  of  the  Hellenic  colonies  in  Italy  as 
founded  by  the  heroes  returning  from  Troy  were  not  contented 
with  these  humble  limits,  while  they  also  go  far  to  prove  that  the    . 
later  stories  are  not  more  trustworthy  than  the  earlier. 

Whether  planted  earlier  or  later  than  the  Sicilian  settlements, 
these  Italian  colonies  soon  attained  to  a  far  greater  prosperity. 
Their  dominion  extended  from  sea  to  sea ;  but  their    War  be- 
predominance  was  secured  much  less  by  force  than  by    J^ri^nJ" 
the   influence  of  that  civilisation  which  had  been    Kroton. 
moulded  by  the  poetry,  the  worship,  the  tribal  and  in  a  certain 
sense  national  festivals,  of  the  mother  country.    How  long  the 
two  great  cities  of  Sybaris  and  Kroton  had  flourished  before  the 
friendly  feeling  between  them  gave  way  to  furious  hatred,  it  is 
impossible  to  say ;  but  the  story  goes  that,  in  the  same  year  which 
witnessed  the  expulsion  of  the  Peisistratidai  from  Athens,  five 
hundred  of  the  wealthier  citizens  of  Sybaris  fled  for 
refuge  to  Kroton  from  the  oppression  of  the  tyrant 
Telys.^    Fear  of  a  power,  which  at  this  time,  it  would  seem,  far 
surpassed  that  of  Athens,  had  almost  impelled  the  Erotoniates  to 
surrender  the  fugitives,  when  Pythagoras  came  forward  to  denounce 
the  impiety.    On  hearing  that  his  demand  for  the  exiles  had  been 
rejected,  Telys  advanced  southwards,  and  a  battle  was  fought  in 
which  100,000  Ejrotoniates  imder  the  athlete  Milon  utterly  routed 
300,000  Sybarites.    Hastening  onwards  after  a  victory  pressed 

1  Herod,  v.  44. 
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withoat  mercy,  the  conquerors  stormed  Sylwris,  scattered  its 
people,  and  destroyed  its  power.  Such  as  escaped  fled  to  Laos 
and  Skidros.  The  result  was  disastrous  not  only  for  Syharis,  but 
for  the  Italian  Hellenes  generally.  Whether  the  destruction  of 
the  Pythagorean  order  should  be  reckoned  among  the  evilB  thus 
caused,  it  would  perhaps  be  rash  to  say. 

The  effect  of  the  ruin  of  Sybaris  on  the  (Jreek  world  generally 
was  a  matter  of  greater  moment.  Thus  far  the  lonians  had  been 
Eflectaof  the  predominant  race  in  Hellas.  The  prosperity  of 
^dtttmo.  Syijaris  and  Kioton  belonged  to  the  golden  age  of  the 
Byhaxia,  great  Panionic  festival  at  Deloe.    Among  the  repre- 

sentatiyes  of  the  several  Ionic  tribes  there  assembled  there  is  no- 
thing to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  Athenians  fiUed  the  foremost 
place,  and  Sparta  was  as  yet  scarcely  sensible  of  the  position  which 
the  conditions  of  the  Greek  world  were  tending  to  secure  to  her. 
In  the  west  the  great  Italian  colonies  had  not  merely  planted 
themselves  firmly  on  the  coast,  but  were  extending  their  influence 
and  their  power  even  over  ike  inland  regions  of  the  peninsula. 
The  defeat  of  Kroisos  and  the  fall  of  Sybaris  went  far  towards 
changing  the  face  of  things.  The  Asiatic  Greeks  became  subjects 
of  the  Persian  despot.  The  Italian  Greeks  became  less  and  less 
able  to  extend  their  conqueste,  or  even  to  maintain  their  ground 
against  the  pressure  of  native  tribes ;  and  henceforth  the  title  of 
MegalS  Hellas,  the  Magna  Grsecia  of  the  Latins,  becomes  confined 
to  a  strip  of  land  running  along  the  coast. 

We  might  have  supposed  that  the  course  followed  by  the 
navigation  of  the  ancient  world  would  have  determined  chro- 
The  nologically  the  order  in  which  the  several  settlements 

^Sy^  would  be  founded.  We  have  already  seen  that  the 
Korkyn.  popular  traditions  respecting  the  Hdlenic  cities  of 
Italy  and  Sicily  reverse  this  order,  and  the  same  inversion  marks 
the  traditions  of  the  colonies  scattered  along  the  Eastern  shores  of 
the  Ionian  sea.  We  might  have  supposed  that  the  point  from 
which  all  ships  sailing  from  the  Peloponnesos  struck  off  across  the 
open  water  to  the  Italian  peninsula  would  have  been  chosen  as  the 
spot  for  the  earliest  settlement  in  this  direction )  but  Korkyra  ^  is 
said  to  have  been  colonised  about  the  same  time  as  Syracuse,  and 
therefore  some  years  later  than  the  Sicilian  Naxos.  The  stem  and 
ragged  mountain  country  which  on  the  main  land  rises  to  the 
magnificent  Akrokeraunian  range  furnished,  it  is  true,  no  great 
attraction  for  Hellenic  colonists;  but  Korkyra  with  its  broad 
plains  and  fertile  valleys  might  have  satisfied  emigrante  who  had 
not  been  accustomed  to  the  rich  soil  of  MessenS.    Severed  from 

I  The  name  is  so  givoi  on  the  ocnns  of  the  colony. 
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the  jaun  land  by  a  stzait  at  its  northem  end  scarcely  wider  thaa 
tiiat  of  EuripoSy  it  still  had  the  advantage  of  an  insular  positioa 
against  attack  from  without^  while  its  moderate  size,  not  exceeding 
ftifty  miles  in  length  by  half  that  distance  in  width^  involved  none 
of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  settlement  on  a  coast  line  with 
barbarous  and  perhaps  hostile  tribes  in  the  rear.  Nowhere  rising 
to  a  greater  height  than  3,000  feet,  the  highlands  of  the  northem 
end,  which  give  to  the  island  its  modem  name  of  Koruphoi  (Oorfu), 
subside  into  a  broken  and  plain  country,  now  covered  in  great  part 
with  olive  woods  planted  under  Venetian  rule,  but  capable  of 
yielding  everywhere  abundant  harvests  of  grain  and  wine.  Here^ 
it  might  be  thought  that  a  colony  would  have  grown  up  which 
we  might  class  among  the  most  peaceful  of  Hellenic  communities : 
here  in  fact  grew  up  perhape  the  most  turbulent,  if  not  the  most 
ferocious,  of  Greek  societies.  Alliance  with  Athens  did  little  to 
soften  the  violence  of  their  passions ;  and  the  rapid  developement 
of  the  feud  between  the  Korkyraian  colony  and  tiie  mother  city  of 
Oorinth  may  be  attested  by  the  tradition  tiiat  the  first  naval  battlo 
of  the  Greeks  was  fought  by  the  fleets  of  these  two  cities.  We 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  cause  of  this  implacable  enmity 
against  the  mother  city  of  which  the  Corinthians  bitterly  com- 
plained. It  is  more  than  likely  that  it  had  its  origin  in  jealousies 
of  trade.  The  Korkyraians  had  acquired  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  strait  a  strip  of  land  which  enabled  them  to  anticipate  the 
Oorinthians  in  traffic  vrith.  the  Epeirotic  tribes  and  to  protect  their 
own  property  within  strong  fortifications ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  this  fact  may  have  determined  the  Corinthians  to  found  their 
colony  of  Ambrakia  near  the  mouth  of  the  Arachthos  which  after 
a  due  southward  course  nms  into  the  Ambrakian  gulf  on  ita 
northem  shore. 

But  in  spite  of  their  jealousies  joint  colonists  from  Corinth  and 
Sorkyra  founded  the  settlement  of  Anaktorion  at  the  southern 
entrance  of  the  Ambrakian  gulf,  on  the  waters  where    j^j^t  ^,^,. 
the  fortunes  of  the  Roman  world  were  decided  by  the    ^^l^ 
victory  of  Octavianus  at  Aktion  (Actium).    Another    ^nd  Korky- 
joint  colony  was  foimded  at  Leukas,  now  Santa  Maura,    »!*»«. 
which  be(»me  an  island  when,  in  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  the 
Lenkadians  cut  through  the  narrow  isthmus  between  the  city  and 
tiie  main  land.    The  slaughter  of  the  Akarnanian  settlers  who,  it  is 
said,  had  invited  the  new  comers  may  account  for  the  hatred  with 
which  the  neighbouring  tribes  regarded  the  colonies  of  Ambrakia, 
Anaktorion,  and  Leukas.    The  joint  foundation  of  the  two  nor- 
thernmost Greek  settlements  on  the  Epeirotic  coast  had  more  im- 
portant results  in  the  later  history  of  Greece.    These  two  Korky- 
laian  colonies  were  founded  the  one  at  ApoUonia  on  the  mouth  of 
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the  A608  about  sixty  miles  nortli  of  Korkyra^  the  other  at  Epi- 
damnoSy  ahout  the  same  distance  still  further  north,  with  the 
Oorinthian  Phalios  as  OiMstes.  Cknrinth  had  thus  a  technical 
right  of  interference  in  their  afTairs,  and  the  exercise  of  this  right 
was  one  of  the  alleged  causes  for  the  outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war. 

Between  the  coast  extending  from  Leukas  to  Bouthroton 
(opposite  the  northernmost  promontory  of  Korkyra)  and  the 
j^^j^y^jj^  mountain  range  of  Pindos  lay  a  number  of  tribes, 

niaoBand  bume  of  which  Were  regarded  as  belonging  in  some 
boiSiig  sort  to  the  Hellenic  stock,  while  others  were  looked 

*****■•  upon  as  mere  barbarians.    Socially  and  morally  they 

stood  probably  on  much  the  same  level.  The  physical  features  of 
the  country,  broken  up  throughout  by  hiUs  and  mountains  with 
mere  glens  or  gaps  but  no  broad  valleys  or  plains  between  them, 
made  the  growth  of  cities  an  impossibility ;  and  even  the  village 
communities  scattered  over  this  wild  region  were  linked  together, 
if  joined  at  all,  by  the  slenderest  of  bonds.  Of  these  tribes  the 
most  reputable  were  the  Akamanians  who,  though  they  preyed 
upon  each  other,  met  together  near  the  Amphilochian  Argos  to 
settle  their  disputes,  and,  though  they  tended  their  flocks  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  lacked  the  deep  cunning  and  treachery  which 
gave  to  their  brutal  Aitolian  neighbours  a  decided  advantage  over 
them. 

Of  the  tribes  which  lay  to  the  north  of  the  Akamanian  terri- 
tory we  need  say  but  little.  By  the  southern  Greeks  they  were 
EneiiotaL  included  imder  the  conunon  term  Epeirotai,  or  people 
of  the  main  land :  among  themselves  they  were  distin- 
guished as  Chaonians,  Thesprotians,  Molossians,  or  by  other  n^nes. 

Beyond  these  Epeirotic  tribes  stretched  to  the  north  and  the 
<east,-  from  the  Hadriatic  to  the  Euxine  seas,  a  vast  region  inhabited 
Tii-^        ^    ^y  njces  more  or  lees  nearly  akin  to  each  other,  and  all 

Illyriazuand        •',  _.  _f         .,,  i-rxn* 

Makedo-  perhaps  having  some  ammty  with  the  ruder  Hellemc 
'***°^  clans.    Of  these  tribes  the  most  prominent  are  the 

Blyrians,  Makedonians,  and  Thrakians,  ea<;h  of  these  being  subdi- 
vided into  several  subordinate  tribes,  ajid  all  exhibiting  character- 
istics common  to  the  inhabitants  of  countries  whose  physical  fea- 
tures present  an  effectual  barrier  to  political  union  and  the  life  of 
cities.  By  far  the  larger  portion  of  this  enormous  region  is  occu- 
pied by  mountains  often  savage  in  their  ruggedness  and  almost 
everywhere  presenting  impassable  barriers  to  the  passage  of  armies. 
At  best  therefore  we  find  the  inhabitants  dwelling  in  village  com- 
munities ;  and  of  some  we  can  scarcely  speak  as  having  attained  to 
any  notions  of  society  whatever.  Of  these  tribes  many  were,  as  they 
are  still,  mere  robbers.    Some  made  a  trade  of  selling  their  dnl- 
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dren  for  exportation:  many  more  were  ready  to  hire  themBelves  out 
as  mercenaries  and  were  thus  employed  in  nmintn^wiTig  the  power 
of  the  most  hateful  of  Greek  despots.  The  more  savage  Blyrian 
and  Thraldan  clans  tattoed  their  bodies  and  retained  in  the  histo- 
rical ages  that  practice  of  human  sacrifices  which  in  Hellas  be- 
longed to  a  comparatiTely  remote  past  Without  power  of  combi- 
nation in  time  of  peace,  they  followed  in  war  the  fashion  which 
sends  forth  mountaineers  like  a  torrent  over  the  land  and  then 
draws  them  back  again  whether  to  reap  the  harvest  or  to  feast  and 
sleep  through  winter.  like  the  wariare  of  the  Scottish  High- 
landersy  their  tactics  were  confined  to  a  wild  and  impetuous  rush 
upon  the  enemy.  If  this  fedled,  they  could  only  retreat  as  hastily 
as  they  had  adyanoed.  More  fortimate  in  their  soil  and  in  the  pos- 
session of  comparatiyely  extensive  plains  watered  by  the  Erigon, 
the  Haliakmon,  and  the  Axios,  the  Makedonians,  although  in  the 
time  of  Herodotos  they  had  not  yet  extended  their  conquests  to  the 
sea,  were  still  fur  in  advance  of  their  neighbours. 

A  few  generations  after  the  time  of  Herodotos  the  Makedonians 
were  to  be  lords  of  Hellas  and  almost  of  the  world ;  but  in  his  own 
day  they  were  not  the  most  formidable  of  the  tribes  ^  rpw  ^ 
the  north  of  the  Kambounian  hills.  In  his  belief '  the 
Thrakians  might  with  even  moderate  powers  of  combination  carry 
everything  before  them;  but  there  was  no  fear  of  such  united 
action  on  the  part  of  these  tattoed  savages  whose  roving  and  desul- 
tory warfare  vras  only  once  interrupted  by  the  abortive  expedition 
of  the  Odrysian  Sitalkes.^  The  Thraldan  was  a  mere  ruffian  who 
bought  his  wives,  allowed  his  children  to  herd  together  like  beasts, 
and  then  sold  them  into  slavery.  With  these  habits  was  com- 
bined that  fierce  periodical  exciteiaient  which,  like  the  most  savage 
of  African  or  Polynesian  tribes  of  our  own  day,  they  were  pleased 
to  call  religious  worship.  The  attraction  of  the  frenzied  rites 
which  were  thus  celebrated  apiong  the  mountains  whether  on  the 
European  or  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Propontis  was  unhappily  not 
confined  to  themselves.  The  madness  spread  westwards  and  south- 
wards, and  gave  rise  to  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  phases  of  Greek 
social  life. 

The  coast  line  of  the  regions  occupied  by  these  savages  was 
dotted  with  Hellenic  settlements ;  but  Greek  civilisatiqn  brought 
with  it  no  charm  for  Thrakian  tribes.    Foremost  in    «ww.v«^n-_ 
the  enterprise  was,  it  is  said,  the  JbiUboian  city  which    menta  in 
had  founded  the  earliest  colony  in  Sicily,  and  the    ^"*™** 
whole  of  the  coimtry  south  of  a  line  drawn  between  Theim^  and 

»  Herod,  v.  8.    Thucydides,  ii  98,     Scrthians. 
7,  asserts  that  this  remark  would         ^  Thuc  ii.  96. 
apply  even  more  strongly  to   the 
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Stageiros  leoeiyed  the  oamoof  OhaUddike  in  attestation  of  her 
actiyity.  This  territoiy  of  Ohallddike  is  cut  off  from  the  country 
to  the  north  by  a  range  of  mountains  sloping  down  to  two  of  the 
three  peninsulas  which  run  out  into  the  sea  between  the  Thennaic 
and  the  Strymonic  gulfs.  On  the  easternmost  of  these  projections 
called  Akte  the  magnificent  mass  of  Athos,  casting  its  shadow  as 
iar  as  the  island  of  Lemnos,  rises  sheer  from  the  coast  to  a  height 
exceeding  six  thousand  feet^  the  ridge  connecting  it  with  the  moun- 
tains at  ^e  hase  being  about  half  that  height.  The  intermediate 
peninsula,  though  thickly  wooded  like  that  of  Akte,  still  has  more 
of  open  ground ;  and  on  these  spaces  rose  among  otiier  ChaUddian 
cities  the  towns  of  Tor6nS  near  the  end  of  the  peninsula  and  of 
Olynthos  at  the  head  of  the  Toronaic  gulf.  At  the  neck  of  the 
third  or  Pallenian  peninsula,  whose  earlier  name  of  Phlegra  points 
to  ancient  volcanic  action,  stood  the  Corinthian  city  of  Potidaia, 
while  the  peninsula  itself  contained  Skiond,  MendS,  SanS,  and 
other  towns. 

Further  yet  to  the  east  we  reach  the  Thrakian  Ohersonesos 
which,  starting  from  a  base  scarcely  more  than  four  miles  in  width, 
MegarfAn  stretches  to  the  southwest  for  fifty  miles  from  the 
tlto^Ft^  ^°  long  wall  near  the  Milesian  colony  of  Kardia  to  Elaious 
pontis.  at  the  entrance  of  the  Hellespontos.^    On  the  Euro- 

pean side  of  this  strait  and  of  the  Propontis  lay  the  Aiolic  Sestos, 
and  the  Megarian  settlements  of  Selymbria  and  of  Byzantion,  the 
future  home  of  Roman  emperors  and  Turkish  sultans.  The  fact 
that  a  dty  like  Megara  could  thus,  in  the  century  (it  is  said)  pre- 
ceding the  lifetime  of  Solon,  lay  ita  hands  on  the  key  to  the  Euxine 
and  the  Egean,  brings  before  us  a  picture  in  strange  contrast  with 
the  familiar  features  of  later  Athenian  history.  In  the  extension 
of  the  Hellenic  race  along  the  Makedonian  and  Thrakian  coasts  or 
along  the  shores  of  Epeiros,  Blyrikon  and  Sicily,  such  cities  as 
Ohalkb,  Eretria,  and  Megara  seem  by  comparison  everywhere, 
Athens  nowhere.  We  might  almost  say  that  these  states,  which  had 
thus  reached  their  maturity  before  Athens  had  passed  under  the 
sway  of  the  Peisistratidai,  exhausted  themselves  in  the  multiplica- 
tion of  isolated  units,  while  the  strength  of  Athens  was  reserved 
for  the  conflict  which  determined  the  future  course  of  European 
history. 

The  opening  of  Egypt  to  Ghreek  trade  by  Psaounitichos  '  gave 
Q^^.  that  impulse  to  Hellenic  colonisation  in  Africa  which 

oolonisation  raised  up  to  the  east  of  the  great  Syrtis  a  city  not  un- 
inAfricft.  worthy  to  be  the  rival  of  Carthage.  Placed  on  a 
mountain  terrace  nearly  two  thonaand  feet  in  height  and  command- 

1  Herod,  v.  88.  «  Herod.  IL  178 
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ing  from  a  distance  of  ten  miles  a  yast  sweep  of  the  sea^  Kyrdnd  had 
in  the  loftier  hills  which  rose  bdiind  it  a  source  of  wealth  more 
precious  than  the  richness  of  the  most  fertile  soil.  With  sontoesof 
water  even  poor  soils  will  yield  marvellously  under  ^Jj^^of 
an  African  sun;  and  that  hoon  was  ahundantly  se-  i^nd. 
cured  to  Kyrend  hy  the  constant  vapours  and  rains  condensed  and 
precipitated  by  these  beneficent  mountains.  With  this  moisture 
the  plains  near  the  sea  yielded  lavish  harvests  of  grain^  while  the 
lower  hills  and  valleys  furnished  never-failing  pasture.  Nay,  with 
the  differences  of  climate  between  the  higher  and  the  lower  lands, 
the  fruits  were  ripening  and  harvest  was  going  on  all  the  year 
round ;  and  lastly  in  the  Silphium,  whose  leaves  nourished  cattle 
while  the  stalk  furnished  food  for  nien  and  the  root  yielded  a  juice 
highly  valued  in  all  parts  of  Hellas,  KyrenS  had  a  special  source  of 
wealtii  which,  in  spite  of  civil  dissensions  and  tumults,  carried  the 
colony  to  a  height  of  prosperity  reached  by  no  other  African  city 
except  Oarthage. 

Thus  in  that  fertile  region  which,  lying  between  the  island  of 
Flatea  in  the  east  to  the  settlement  of  Hesperides  (Bengazi)  in  the 
weety  stretched  from  the  coast  to  the  soutiiem  moim-    conflicts 
tain  ranges,^  Greek  colonists  had  a  field  for  enterprise    ^^^^  *^® 
which,  if  persistent,  could  not  fail  to  be  richly  re-    ginians  and 
warded ;  and  commercially,  it  must  be  admitted  that    ***•  Greeks, 
these  colonies  were  successful. 

The  lands  which  lay  to  the  west  of  Hesperides  were  manifestly 
regarded  by  Carthage  as  ground  over  which  she  could  suffer  no 
dominion  to  be  established  but  her  own.  She  had  now  Career  of 
been  compelled  to  put  down  Hellenic  incroachments  in  ^SSJ*j^ 
Africa.  The  same  task  awaited  her  in  Sicily,  calling  Biofly. 
for  greater  efforts  on  her  part  and  involving  a  risk  of  more  serious 
failure.  Her  first  conflict  in  that  battle-ground  of  opposing  races 
was  with  the  Spartan  Dorieus  who  had  attempted  to  found  a  set- 
tlement on  the  banks  of  the  Kinyps.  The  history  of  Dorieus  belongs 
to  a  class  of  traditions  which  would  seem  strange  if  ascribed  to  any 
Qieek  city  but  Sparta.  But  for  the  officious  meddling  of  the  ephors 
and  the  senate  ^  Dorieus  would  have  been  Mug  instead  of  the  mad 
Eleomenes.  Thus  deprived  of  his  inheritance,  he  resolved  to  quit 
Sparta.  With  all  the  high  spirit  of  his  younger  brother  the  iQu»- 
trious  Leonidas,  he  sailed  to  Libya  without  asking,  it  is  said,  the 
advice  of  the  Delphian  god ;  and  this  carelessness  was  probably 
r^^arded  as  fully  explaining  his  expulsion  by  the  Libyan  tribes  in 
alliance  with  Carthi^.  Thus  driven  out,  he  returned  to  Sparta, 
and  had  he  chosen  to  remain  there,  he  would  have  been  the  general 

^  The  land  to  the  south  of  these  moontiins  is  desert. 
3  Herod,  v.  41. 
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in  commAnd  at  ThermopylaL  But  at  Sparta  he  could  not  rest ;  and 
he  departed;  this  time  niter  consulting  the  god  at  Delphoi,  to  seek 
a  new  home  in  Sicily.  He  landed  in  that  island  to  find  himself 
opposed  not  only  by  the  people  of  E^ta  but  by  the  full  force  of 
the  Oarthaginians ;  and  in  the  battle  which  ensued  Dorieus  was 
slain  with  all  the  other  leaders  of  the  colony  except  Euryleon  who 
with  the  remnant  of  the  army  seized  the  Selinountian  settlement  of 
Minoa;  about  twenty  miles  to  the  west  of  Akragas,  and  haying  rid 
the  city  of  its  tyrant  Peithagoras  made  himself  despot  in  his  stead. 
His  subjects  were  not  altogether  satisfied  with  this  measure  of 
freedom,  for  after  a  while  they  put  him  to  death  at  the  very  altar 
of  Zeus  Agoiaios. 

But  the  rivalry  of  Oarthage  had  littie  efiect  in  repressing  those 
innate  vices  of  the  Greek  character  which  seemed  to  gain  strength 
FonndmUon  ^  °^^  ^^'  ^®  Greek  colonies  in  Sicily  exhibit 
of  the  generally  the  same  transitions  from  oligarchical  govem- 

dyiuisty^of  ment  to  tyranny  which  mark  the  histoiy  of  the  parent 
Syracuse.  country  during  the  generations  preceding  the  Persian 
wars.  The  great  power  and  prosperity  attained  by  many  of  these 
Greek  cities  in  Sicily^  in  spite  of  eyerlasting  feuds  and  frequent 
revolutions,  furnish  sufficient  evidence  of  the  extraordinary  ad- 
vantages which  they  enjoyed  in  the  soil,  the  climate,  and  the 
physical  resources  of  the  country.  Among  the  despots  who  rose 
to  power  in  these  cities  the  most  prominent  was  Gelon,  despot  of 
Syracuse,  and  virtually  master  of  all  Sicily  east  of  a  line  drawn 
firom  the  borders  of  Mess^nd  to  those  of  Akragas. 

When  the  aid  of  this  tyrant  was  sought  against  Xerxes  by  the 
envoys  from  Athens  and  Sparta,  Gelon  in  his  reply  expressed,  it  is 
Incroaoh-  said,  his  readiness  to  furnish  them  with  a  force  such  as 
Q^  ^  no  other  Greek  state  was  able  to  raise,  and  with  a  wealth 
Cartha-  of  supplies  whoUy  beyond  the  resources  of  all  the  Greek 

^^J^,  cities  put  together.    But  while  in  return  for  this  aid 

481  B.G.  lie  insisted  on  being  recognised  as  supreme  commander 

of  the  Greek  confederation,  he  took  care,  we  are  told,  to  rebuke 
them  for  the  selfishness  which  now  made  them  his  suppliants, 
when  in  his  time  of  need  they  had  refused  to  help  him  in  his 
efibrts  to  avenge  the  death  of  Dorieus  and  drive  the  Oarthaginians 
out  of  Sicily.^  If  these  words  point  to  historical  facts,  these  &cts 
fiilly  explain  the  real  reason  for  that  refusal  of  aid  to  the  conti- 
nental Greeks  which  the  tradition  of  the  latter  ascribed  to  their 
own  rejection  of  his  claim  to  the  Hegemony.  The  efforts  of  Gelon 
had  succeeded  in  pushing  the  Oarthaginians  back  to  the  west  of  a 
line  drawn  between  the  Greek  cities  of  Himera  on  the  northern 

>  Herod.  TiL  168.    Diod.  zL  90.* 
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■and  SeUnons  on  the  southwestern  coast  of  the  island ;  but  he  had 
not  succeeded  in  detaching  these  cities  from  their  friendship  for  or 
their  alliance  with  Oarthagei  a  fnendship  shared  farther  by  the 
toinis  of  MessSnS  and  Bhegion.^  Within  this  line  the  Ourtha- 
ginians  retained  only  the  settlements  of  MotyS,  Panormos^  and 
Soloeis  (Solnntnm) ;  and  although  their  policy  thus  far  had  been 
to  aToid  all  wars  (for  their  contest  with  Dorieus  was  the  result  of 
open  aggression  on  his  part)^  the  rapid  aggrandisement  of  Qelon 
made  them  fear  that  without  a  vigorous  effort  they  would  lose 
their  hold  even  on  this  western  comer  of  the  island.  The  way 
was  opened  for  such  an  effort  by  those  internal  feuds  among  Greeks 
which  raised  an  insuperable  barrier  to  the  growth  of  a  Greek 
nation.  Oombination  on  the  part  of  the  Greek  settlers  would  have 
made  them  absolute  masters  of  all  Sicily.  Sustained  and  syste* 
matic  action  would  have  secured  the  same  result  for  the  Oartha- 
ginians.  Both  alike  failed  in  the  conditions  indispensable  for 
permanent  ascendency,  and  the  end  was  the  absorption  of  both  in 
the  dominion  of  imperial  Bome.^ 

We  shall  find  that  but  little  trust  can  be  placed  in  the  minute 
details  of  the  battles  fought  during  the  Persian  war  at  Thermopylai; 
Salamisy  Plataiai^  or  Mykale.    We  are  even  less  justi-  ^^^^ 

ficd  in  giving  credit  to  the  narrative  of  the  battle  ofHimera. 
which,  fought,  it  is  said,  on  the  very  day  of  the  fight  *^  ®*^' 
at  Salamis,  left  Gelon  by  the  utter  defeat  of  Hamilkar  master,  for 
the  time,  of  all  Sicily.  Biodoros,  who  like  Herodotos  raised  the 
Carthaginian  army  to  300,000,  kills  off  half  that  number  on  the 
field  of  Himera  where,  seventy  years  later,  the  grandson  of 
TTimiillfftr  sacrificed  three  thousand  Hellenic  prisoners,'  while  he 
ascribes  the  result  of  the  conflict  to  a  stratagem  suggested  to  Gelon 
by  some  intercepted  letters  from  the  Selinountians  to  the  Cartha- 
ginian leader.  The  incident  is  in  no  way  unlikely ;  but  the  ground 
seems  to  be  less  firm  when  we  reach  the  tale  which  relates  the 
death  of  Hamilkar.  This  ill-fated  chief,  it  is  said,  was  never  seen 
again  after  the  fight  The  whole  field  was  searched  with  minute 
care  by  the  order  of  Gelon,  but  his  body  could  not  be  found ;  and 
Herodotos  was  inclined  to  put  faith  in  an  alleged  Carthaginian 
tradition  that  during  the  battle  Hamilkar  stood  by  a  huge  altar  on 
which  he  was  sacrificing  whole  beasts  as  victims,  and  that  on 
seeing  the  day  going  against  him  he  leaped  into  the  consuming 
fires.  The  historian  adds  that  his  countrymen  raised  monuments 
to  his  memory  in  all  their  colonies  as  well  as  in  Carthage  itself 
and  worshipped  him  as  a  god.^    If  this  be  true,  it  is  of  itself  con- 

1  Ilcrod.  vii.  165.    Diod.  xi.  23.  5  Herod,  vii.  165.    Diod.  xi.  20. 
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dusive  evidence  that  liis  defeat  was  not  so  overwhelming  as  his 
enemies  would  have  it  and  that  on  the  day  of  battle  the  general 
did  something  more  than  roast  flesh  to  appease  the  hunger  of 
Moloch.  It  was  not  the  habit  of  Oarthaginians  to  yenerate  men 
who  brought  their  country  to  the  veige  of  ruin.  The  tradition  is 
throughout  disfigured  by  the  yaniiy  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks.  As  in 
one  yeision  of  ^e  eastern  stoiy  Xerxes  was  suffered  to  reach  the 
Asiatic  shore  with  only  one  solitary  boat,  so  with  Diodoros  a 
single  Tessel  reaches  Oarthage  with  the  miserable  remnant  of  the 
army  which  Hamilkar  had  conveyed  to  Sicily  in  more  than  two 
thousand  ships.  There  is,  in  &ct,  no  limit  to  their  humiliation. 
Carthaginian  envoys  fall  in  tears  at  the  feet  of  Gelon,  praying  him 
in  the  name  of  humanity  to  have  mercy  upon  them.  IDs  wife 
DamaretS  plays  the  part  of  queen  Philippa  in  the  scene  between 
Edward  m.  and  the  buigesses  of  Calais ;  and  the  Carthaginians 
are  pardoned  on  condition  of  paying  2,000  talents  as  the  cost  of 
the  war  and  building  two  temples  in  which  the  treaty  of  peace 
might  be  preserved.  Like  men  reprieved  from  a  sentence  of  death, 
they  accept  these  terms  with  a  gratitude  which  finds  expression  in 
the  gift  to  DamaretS  of  a  golden  crown  200  talents  in  weight.  To 
complete  the  fiction,  we  are  told  that  Gelon  was  thus  indulgent^ 
to  the  enemies  whom  he  had  crushed,  because  he  was  anxious  to 
take  part  in  the  continental  war  against  Xerxes ;  that,  before  he 
could  set  sail,  the  tidings  came  of  the  victory  of  Salamis  and  the 
retreat  of  the  tyrant ;  that  on  receiving  the  news,  he  summoned 
the  citizens  to  appear  armed  in  the  assembly,  and  going  to  that 
assembly  not  only  without  arms  but  even  without  an  upper  gar- 
ment^ entered  into  an  elaborate  review  of  his  acts  and  of  the  policy 
by  which  they  had  been  dictated.  No  Qreek  despot  had  ever  thus 
thrown  himself  on  the  good  faith  of  his  peoplow  The  Syracusans 
knew  how  to  appreciate  such  confidence,  and  hailed  the  tyrant  by 
acclamation  as  their  benefactor,  their  saviour,  and  their  king.^ 
In  striking  contrast  with  this  extravagant  romance  the  lyric  poet, 
writing  at  a  time  not  many  years  after  the  event,  prays  that  Zeus 
may  put  off  as  long  as  possible  the  conflict  then  impending  with  the 
Carthaginians,  which  he  feels  must  be  a  struggle  for  life  or  death.' 
If  the  defeated  Hamilkar  was  worshipped  by  his  countrymen. 
The  fall  of  ^®  victorious  Gelon  deserved  at  least  equal  honours. 
tbeOeionian  He  too  was  venerated  as  a  hero,  when  a  few  months 
*y»^y-  after  his  great  triumph  he  died  of  dropsy.  He  had 
desired  that  his  power  should  be  shared  between  his  two  brothers, 

1  Diod.  xi.  21-26.    It  is  dear  that  tradition  is  very  modest,  and  there- 
this  story  must  hare  been  invented  fore  probablv  near  to  the  truth, 
after  the  time  of.  Herodotos,  accord-  ^  J^^  jj^^gg^  ix.  67.    Ihne,  Sit- 
ing to  whom,  vil  164^  the  Sicilian  tory  ofBome^iL  23. 
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Hieron  whom  he  had  placed  at  Gela  succeeding  to  the  tyrann j, 
while  Poljzelos  was  to  have  the  military  command.  The  arrange- 
ment was  not  to  Hieron's  mind.  Poljzelos  took  refuge,  it  is  said, 
with  Theron  of  Akragas,  who  hj  refusing  to  surrender  him  drew 
down  on  himself  the  wrath  of  Hieron.  In  short,  affcer  the  death 
of  C^elon  the  history  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily  falls  hock  into 
4he  old  round  of  floction,  revolution,  and  war.  Between  Gelon 
and  Theron  of  Akragas  there  had  heen  a  fitm  friendship :  between 
Hieron  and  Thrasydaios  the  son  of  Theron  there  was  a  war  in 
which  the  former  paid  a  high  price  for  his  -victory. 
The  death  of  Hieron  a  few  years  later  was  followed 
by  further  troubles.  His  brother  Thrasyboulos  had  a  riyal,  it  is 
said,  in  his  nephew  the  son  of  Gelon.  He  met  and  averted  the 
danger  by  corrupting  the  boy,  and  then  gave  full  play  to  his 
vindictive  and  merciless  nature.^  The  result  was  a  revolt  of  his 
subjects  who  besieged  him  in  Ortygia,  and,  if  we  are  to  believe 
the  account  of  Biodoros,  compelled  him  to  yield  up  his  power. 
Eighteen  years'  only  had  passed  since  the  foundation  of  the 
Gelonian  dynasty  at  Syracuse  when  Thrasyboulos  departed  and  took 
up  his  abode  among  the  Epizephyriaii  Lokrians,  who  dealt  with 
him  more  mercifully  than  the  Megarians  had  dealt  with  Thrasy- 
daios. We  have  now  to  see  how  and  with  what  results,  on  soil  not 
much  more  promising  at  the  first,  the  seeds  of  law,  order,  and 
freedom  were  sown  at  Athens. 


CHAPTER  DC. 

TJlELY  COKSTITUnONAL  HISTORY  OP  ATILESB, 

Wb  have  already  seen  that  the  constitutions  of  Athens  and  Sparta 
frimish  abundant  evidence  of  their  common  origin  from  the  primi- 
tive Aryan  household  with  its  absolute  subjection  to  the         ^^ 
&ther  of  the  family,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  priest    between 
who  alone  could  offer  the  necessary  sacrifices  to  his    JScna  m* 
■deified  ancestors.    But  although  the  theory  of  this    drawn  by 
ancient  family  life  remained  intact  in  both,  the  dif-  **' 

ferences  in  the  growth  of  these  two  states  were  wide  indeed.  If 
we  may  accept  as  substantially  true  and  fair  the  picture  which 
Perikles  in  his  great  Funeral  Oration  ^  draws  of  the  political  and 

1  AriBt  Polit.  V.  10,  81.  »  ib.  y,  12,  6.  5  Thuc  ii.  85-46. 
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social  condition  of  Athens  in  his  own  day,  we  shall  find  it  difficult 
to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  distinctions  of  time  and  place  go  for 
little  indeed.  All  the  special  characteristics  of  English  polity — 
its  freedom  of  speech,  the  right  of  the  people  to  govern  themselves^ 
the  supremacy  of  the  ordinary  courts  of  law  over  all  functionaries 
without  exception,  the  practical  restriction  of  state  interference  to 
the  protection  of  person  and  property,  the  free  play  given  to  the 
tastes,  fancies,  prejudices,  and  caprices  of  individual  citizens — may 
be  seen  in  equal  developement  in  the  polity  of  Athens. 

But,  like  the  constitution  of  England,  the  full  developement  of 
Athenian  democracy  was  the  work  of  ages.  It  was  no  makeshift 
Complicated  l^^^^tily  adopted  and  modified  at  haphazard  after  the 
cbAracter  fashion  of  some  European  nations  who  expel  kings  and 
Athenian  queens  and  then  sit  down  to  meditate  on  the  forms  of 
donatitution.  government  which  may  best  suit  their  interests  or  their 
fancies.  Like  the  English  constitution,  it  was  the  &uit  of  long  and 
arduous  struggles,  slowly  ripened  as  the  people  awoke  more  and  more 
to  that  consciousness  of  law  and  order  which  can  be  fully  awakened 
only  among  men  who  feel  that  the  law  which  they  obey  is 
their  own  law  and  that  they  obey  it  because  it  aims  more  and 
more  at  being  in  accordance  with  a  justice  and  righteousness  higher 
than  that  of  man.^  Like  the  constitution  of  England  at  once  in 
its  coherence  and  in  its  powers  of  adaptation  to  change  of  circum- 
stances,  it  carries  us  back  in  the  history  of  its  growth  to  times  of 
which  we  must  candidly  confess  that  we  know  very  little ;  and 
we  must  on  many  matters  be  content  either  to  suspend  our  judge- 
ment or  to  reason  from  signs  which,  as  in  the  early  history  of 
English  polity,  seem  to  point  to  sufficiently  probable  conclusions. 

The  undoubted  existence  down  to  the  time  of  Eleisthenes  (a 
period  preceding  by  only  a  few  years  the  battle  of  Marathon)  of  a 
Ath  ns  in  Subdivision  by  clans  and  houses  takes  us  back,  as  we 
the  time  of  have  already  seen,  almost  to  the  earliest  form  of 
Kieisthenes.  human  society.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  origrin 
and  meaning  of  the  names  which  have  been  variously  assigned  to 
the  Athenian  tribes,  the  evidence  already  reviewed  '  seems  to  leave 
it  certain  that  the  point  of  starting  was  from  the  house  or  family 
upwards,  and  not  from  the  larger  division  downwards.  We  have 
here  in  fact  the  same  growth  as  that  of  the  English  families  into 
tithings,  hundreds,  and  shires,— a  division  which  preceded  and 
survived  the  several  kingdoms  into  which  the  country  was  from 
time  to  time  parcelled  out^  Nor  can  we  question  that  the  prin- 
ciple underlying  this  grouping  was  one  of  blood  and  of  religion, 
iBirhich  could  take  no  reckoning  of  those  who  were  not  sprung  from 

1  Soph.  OttL  TvT,  864.  •  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest,  voL 
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tbe  amne  stock.  Henoe  if  in  latsr  timee  there  were  superadded  to 
the  old  dan  names  a  fVirther  political  grouping  which  took  in  the 
whole  country  territoriaUj,  still  this  grouping  would  not  neces* 
aaiilj  embrace  all  its  inhabitants.  All  who  could  not  share  in  the 
gentile  sacrifices  would  be  shut  out ;  and  the  influx  of  strangers 
and  foreigners  would  tend  to  swell  a  population  to  which  the 
existing  social  order  allowed  no  political  rights.  It  was  the 
growth  of  such  a  population  which,  owing  to  conflicts  between  the 
ruling  classes,  determined  the  form  of  Athenian  democracy. 

In  the  Trittys  and  Naukraria  we  have  a  classiflcation  which 
clearly  follows  a  downward  course.    The  tribe  must  have  been 
oigaidsed  before  it  could  be  divided  into  three  portions,    ..   Trittr 
and  the  twelve  Trittyes  obtained  for  the  four  tribes    and  Naa- 
were  then  divided  each  into  four  Naukrariai,  forty-    ^r"^- 
eight  in  alL    Solon,  it  is  said,  laid  on  each  of  these  Naukrariai  the 
charge  of  providing  one  ship  for  the  public  service ;  and  hence  it 
has  been  inferred  that  the  classiflcation  itself  was  devised  by  him 
and  was  thus  designated  from  its  reference  to  the  navy.    But 
if  Herodotos  be  right  in  saying  that  Eylon  was  removed  from. 
sanctuary  by  the  Prytaneis,  or  presidents,  of  the  Naukraroi,  it 
would  follow  that  the  division  existed  before  the  days  of  Solon 
and   that  the    Naukraroi  were    simply  the    chief  householders 
chaiged  with  the  levying  and  administration  of  the  taxes  in  each 
district.^ 

We  are  still  on  doubtful  ground  when  we  come  to  the  story 
of  the  settlement  of  Athens  as  related  by  Thucydides.'  Of  the 
Theseus  who  is  said  to  have  made  Athens  the  seat  of    -.       , 

A     1  1.1  -.    1     1       .    1  The  union 

a  central  government  which  superseded  the  indepen-  cftheAttdo 
dent  action  of  a  set  of  voluntarily  confederated  boroughs  ^^®°^^ 
or  cities,  our  knowledge  comes  only  from  the  stories  which  tell 
us  of  lus  marvellous  childhood,  of  the  discovery  of  his  father*s 
weapons  under  the  great  stone,  of  his  battle  with  the  Minotauros 
and  his  stealing  of  Helen,  the  fatal  sister  of  the  Dioskouroi.  Stilly 
although  we  may  not  regard  the  narrative  as  history,  we  are  not 
free  to  say  that  no  such  change  ever  took  place.  It  is  frkr  more 
likely  that  it  did.  The  mere  classification  into  Trittyes  and 
Naukrariai  is  of  itself  proof  that  the  need  was  felt  of  political 
divisions  which  should  run  counter  to  the  religious  and  exclusive 
constitution  of  the  houses  and  clans ;  and  this  feeling  is  brought 
out  stOl  more  prominently  in  the  accounts  of  the  political  changes 

1  The  word  Naokraros  would  thus  charged  with  the  duty  of  trying 

be  only  another  form  of  Naukleros  in  cases  of  onlawfol  admiasioQ  into  the 

tbe  sense  of  a  householder,  as  vavXov  Phratries. 

denoted  the  rent  of  a  house,  and  as  ^  it  15. 
the   Kantodlkai   were   the   officers 
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attrilmted  to  Eleisthenes.  There  could  have  been  no  reason  for 
salMtituting  local  Demoi  for  the  existing  tribes^  if  the  latter  could 
have  been  made  as  available  for  the  purposes  of  the  statesman. 

The  consolidation  of  the  Attic  Demoi  into  a  single  state  would 
thus  answer  to  the  gradual  absorption  of  the  seyeral  English  king- 
Bight  of  in-  doms  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  chiefe  of  Wessex. 
*"'"*"*■«*•  In  the  one  case  as  in  the  other  the  task  was  not 
accomplished  in  a  day,  nor  without  violent  struggles.  The  pro- 
hibition of  intermarriage  which  is  said  to  have  existed  among  some 
of  the  Attic  Demoi  would  point  to  the  jealousy  and  animosity  of 
oommunities  originally  independent;  nor  must  we  leave  out  of 
oght  such  legends  as  the  stoiy  of  the  Athenian  Tellos  who  falls  in 
a  battle  between  the  men  of  Eleusis  and  of  Athens  ^  and,  more 
particularly,  the  evidence  of  poems  like  the  Hymn  to  Dieter  in 
which  Eleusis  is  clearly  still  an  independent  state  and  in  which 
the  Athenians  take  no  part  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Great  Mother. 
The  strength  of  this  cantonal  feeling  is  further  shown  in  the  eager- 
ness with  which  the  Athenians  returned  to  their  country  life  after 
the  Persian  invasion  and  in  the  reluctance  with  which  they  aban- 
doned their  homes  to  take  up  their  quarters  within  the  city  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.' 

But  when  we  come  to  the  reforms  of  Theseus,  we  find,  in  place 
of  four  tribes  whose  names  seem  to  have  been  by  no  means  per- 
Tiie  Bapa-  manent,  a  new  division  under  the  three  titles  of  Eupa- 
^^mnd  *ridai>  Geomoroi,  and  Demiouigoi, — in  other  words, 
BemionigoL  the  nobles,  the  yeomen,  and  the  mechanics.'  What- 
ever else  may  be  denoted  by  this  classification,  it  represents  with 
suffident  exactness  the  social  order  which  prevailed  for  a  long 
time  both  at  Athens  and  at  Rome,  and  which  gave  to  certain 
fiunilies  a  preponderance  over  all  other  members  of  the  state. 
Whatever  may  have  been  their  relation  to  the  tribes,  we  may 
fiurly  accept  the  fact  that  the  substantial  power  in  the  state  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Eupatridai.  The  days  of  kings  had  long  been 
ended.  The  devotion  of  Eodroe,  it  is  said,  had  rnade  the  title  too 
sacred  to  be  borne  by  any  after  him,  as  the  tyranny  of  Tarquin 
had  made  it  too  horrible  to  be  tolerated  at  Rome.  After  him 
there  were,  we  are  told,  archons  for  life,  then  for  ten  years,  and 
then  the  office  was  put  into  commission,  and  a  complicated  con- 
stitution grew  up,  for  which  in  the  earlier  stages  we  have  no 
contemporary  history,  and  to  which  writers  who  lived  after  the 

1  Herod.!.  80.  and   clients.       But    he   is   clearly 

s  Thoc  ii.  16.  reasoning  from  Latin  to  Greek  fonxM ; 

'  Diooyaios,    iL    8,    divides   the  and  the  looseness  of  his  aiYj^nment  is 

Athenians     into     Eupatridai     and  sufficiently  shown  from  his  random 

Agroikoi  or  dependent  cnltivatony  guesses  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 

•oswering  to  the  Latin  patricians  Latin  Patres. 
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changes  introduced  by  AiisteideS;  Perikles,  and  EpHialteS;  ap- 
I^ied,  wbenever  it  seemed  necessary,  the  convenient  method  of 
oonjecture. 

Bat  every  confederation  implies  a  council ;  and  Aryan  history 
generally  funiishes  ample  evidence  that  the  several  combinations 
of  fiunilies  into  a  tribe  and  of  tribes  into  a  city  would  _^ oonnca 
lesult  in  a  subordination  of  the  councils  representing  of  Axeiopft. 
the  dans  and  houses  to  the  great  council  of  the  state.  ^^^ 
This  council  at  Athens  veas  tiiat  of  Areiopagos  or  the  hill  of  Ares, 
known  at  first  simply  as  Boule,  the  Oouncil,  which  with  the 
magistrates  included  in  it  inherited  the  large  and  undefined  powers 
belonging  of  right  first  to  the  master  of  the  family,  then  to  the 
chief  of  the  dan,  and  lastly  to  the  long.  Of  these  powers  the  most 
sacred,  if  not  the  most  important  to  the  state,  was  that  of  the 
priesthood.  As  the  name  and  person  of  the  father  and  the  king 
were  most  doeely  associated  with  the  sacerdotal  idea,  so  the  kingly 
title  both  at  Athens  and  Rome  was  assigned  to  the  officer  charged 
with  the  guardianship  and  direction  of  the  state  religion ',  and  thus 
the  Roman  Rex  Sacrorum  answered  to  the  Athenian  Archon 
Basileus  whose  jiirisdiction  embraced  cases  of  homicide  and  re- 
ligious offences.  Two  other  archons,  bdonging  to  the  college  of 
nine,  who  are  said  to  have  entered  on  their  functions  with  Ereon, 
bore  distinctive  titles, — the  first,  who  was  also  heed  of  the  college, 
being  the  Archon  Eponymos,  as  giving  his  name  to  the  year,  or 
simply  the  Archon,  and  the  Archon  Polemarchos.  Of  these  two 
the  former  settled  all  disputes  arising  from  the  relations  of  the 
funily,  the  gens,  and  the  phratria,  while  the  latter  dealt  with  all 
quarrels  between  dtizens  and  non-citizens,  and  had  the  command 
of  the  army  in  v^ar.  All  other  matters  not  restricted  to  these 
were  under  the  cognisance  of  the  remaining  six  archons  who  were 
known  ss  Thesmothetai,  a  title,  common  doubtless  to  all  the  nine, 
which  may  be  interpreted  by  the  Homeric  description  of  the 
judges  who  receive  and  maintain  the  laws  for  Zeus.^  These 
officers  at  the  end  of  their  year  of  office  became,  on  passing  the 
necessary  test,  permanent  members  of  the  great  council  of  the 
Areiopagos. 

The  whole  course  of  Athenian  history  seems  to  attest  the 
gradual  restriction  of  the  powers  of  this  body,  which  continued  to 
retain  its  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  homicide  long  after  ,j^  Drako- 
it  had  been  deprived  of  its  legislative  and  administra-  nian  legiBla- 
tive  functions.  The  basis  of  its  power  was  distinctly  *^°°* 
religious,  and  the  power  itself  was  necessarily  exercised  inflexibly. 
It  was  not  competent  for  the  Ardopagos  to  draw  distinctions 

1  JI.  i.  239. 
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"between  the  guilt  of  one  homicide  and  that  of  another.  Ther» 
could  be  but  one  doom  for  all  who  were  judged  gvalty  of  haying 
shed  blood,  whether  they  might  plead  accident  by  way  of  excuBe^ 
or  urge  provocation  by  way  of  palliating  the  offence.  The  hard- 
ness of  the  Drakonian  laws  has  passed  into  a  proverb ;  but  if  we 
give  credit  to  the  tradition^  it  was  a  movement  in  the  v^y  of 
lenity,  not  of  severity,  when  Drakon  made  the  distinctions  de- 
manded by  equity,  and  ordained  that  the  court  of  the  Ephetai, 
fifty-one  in  number,  should  sit  in  different  places  to  adjudicate  in 
different  cases  of  homicide  according  to  their  complexion  or  to  the 
plea  urged  by  the  criminal.  K  he  alleged  accident,  he  v^as  to  be 
tried  at  the  Palladion ;  if  he  pleaded  provocation,  he  v^as  to  be 
arraigned  at  the  Delphinion  or  consecrated  ground  of  ApoUon  and 
Artenus.  The  religious  scruples  which  regarded  one  spot  as  pro- 
fiftned  by  acts  which  might  be  lawfully  done  in  another  are  ex- 
hibited still  more  clearly  in  the  rules  which  prescribe  that  a 
person  banished  for  homicide  and  charged  with  a  second  offence  of 
the  like  sort  should  take  his  trial  at  a  place  called  Phreattys  in  a 
boot  hauled  close  in  on  the  shore,  while  the  animism  of  the  earliest 
forms  of  thought  which  attribute  life  to  all  sensible  objects  ^  is 
seen  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  four  Phylo-basileis  or  tribe-kings 
who  meet  in  the  Prytaneion  to  try  inanimate  objects  which  have 
caused  the  death  of  a  human  being,  and  if  found  guilty,  to  cast 
them  solemnly  beyond  the  borders  of  the  land. 

That  the  rule  of  the  Eupatridai  exercised  through  this  council 
and  the  Oollege  of  Archons  would  be  both  harsh  and  irksome,  is  no 
more  than  what  we  might  expect ;  and  it  vras  as  likely 
spiracy  of        that  efforts  to  control  or  chaoge  it  might  come  from 
Kf  Ion.  those  who  vrished  to  set  up  a  despotism  as  from  those 

who  vrished  to  introduce  a  democracy.  Of  the  attempt  of  Eylon 
to  seize  the  Akropolis,  as  it  is  said,  for  the  fonner  purpose,  the  chief 
importance  lies  in  the  use  made  of  it  by  the  Spartans  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  Perikles  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,'  as  it  had  been  employed  in  like  sort  against  Eleisthenes.' 
It  is  as  likely  that  a  vain  attempt  to  erect  a  despotism  should  have 
been  made  by  Eylon  as  that  the  exploit  should  have  been  achieved 
by  Peisistratos.  But  the  story  itself  is  told  with  singular  contra- 
dictions. In  the  brief  summary  of  Herodotos  Eylon  tries  in  vain 
to  seize  on  the  Akropolis.  When  on  his  fedlure  he  takes  refuge  at 
the  shrine,  he  is  removed  by  the  Prytaneis  of  the  Naukraroi  on  the 
pledge  that  his  life  should  be  spared,  but  the  covenant  is  disregarded 
by  the  Alkmaionidai  who  put  him  to  death.  In  the  more  ^all  re- 
port of  Thucydides,  Eylon,  aided  by  his  father-in-law  Theagenes 

1  Tyler,  Primitive  Culture^  voL  L         »  Thnc  i.  127. 
ch.  ii.  '  Herod,  y.  70. 
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tjnnt  of  Megaia,^  succeeds  in  occupying  the  Akropolis,  and  is 
foiled  only  by  a  lack  of  the  food  needed  to  withstand  a  long  siege, 
the  hlockade  being  intrusted  to  the  nine  archons,  who  at  tfa^t  time 
had  yirtually^  we  are  told,  the  whole  administration  of  the  state. 
But  according  to  this  version  Eylon  and  his  brother  escaped,  and 
only  his  followers  were  slain  in  violation  of  the  pledges  given  to 
them.  With  such  evidence  as  this,  we  may  accept  the  fact  of  the 
conspiracy  and  its  fedlure ;  nor,  although  in  its  details  the  tradition 
is  manifestly  untrustworthy,  can  we  question  that  the  clan  of  the 
Alkmaionidai  were  permanently  tainted  for  their  bad  faith  in  the 
opinion  of  the  people,  and  that  in  times  of  trouble  they  were  re- 
garded as  men  on  whom  the  divine  wrath  specially  rested  and  who 
might  fairly  be  treated  as  scape-goats  to  appease  the  anger  of  the 


CHAPTER  X. 

ATHENS,  AITD  THE  80L0KIAK  LEGISLATION. 

With  the  name  of  Solon,  the  son  of  Exekestides,  are  associated 
some  of  the  most  momentous  changes  ever  made  in  Athenian  or 
in  any  other  polity;  and  for  even  some  details  in  Historical 
his  work  we  have  indisputable  evidence  in  the  frag-  JS^Jumo^of 
menta  of  his  poems  which  have  been  preserved  to  us.  Soion. 
Evidence  also  remains  in  the  Mgments  of  his  laws ;  but  in  examin- 
ing the  accounts  given  of  his  legislation  we  are  met  by  the  difficulty 
that  later  writers  and  orators  attributed  io  him  many  changes  and 
ascribed  to  him  many  institutions  with  which  he  had  nothing  to 
do.  Hence,  except  when  we  have  positive  statements  of  Solon 
himself,  it  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  descriptions 
given  of  his  measures  we  are  dealing  rather  with  the  views  of  men 
who  lived  under  very  diflferent  social  and  political  conditions,  than 
with  actual  historictd  evidence ;  and  the  conclusions  which  we  are 
most  justified  in  accepting  will  be  those  which  are  most  easily  re- 
conciled with  the  words  of  Solon  and  most  in  harmony  with  what 
we  know  of  the  earlier  conditions  of  society  in  Attica  and  Hellas 
generally. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  life  of  Solon  centres  in  the  social  condi- 
tion of  the  Athenian  people.    If  Drakon  did  something    >jj^  -^ 
to  soften  the  indiscriminate  severity  of  the  court  of    Athenian 
Areiopagos,  no  heed,  it  would  seem,  was  taken  of  the    p^p^* 
Rightful  suflferings  of  the  classes  who  were  excluded  from  aU  share 

^  See  p.  46.    The  date  of  EyloD*8  attempt  Is  quite  uncertaixL 
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in  the  govermnent.  Bat  the  only  points  of  real  importaxice  which 
we  have  to  detennine  are  the  nature  and  the  canae  of  the  intestine 
disorders  prevalent  in  the  country ;  and  it  is  on  theae  points  pre- 
cisely that  complete  information  &ils  us.  If  we  confine  ouraelyes 
to  the  wordd  of  Solon^  we  have  before  us  the  fhct  that  the  men  who 
exerdsed  power  in  the  state  were  gxdlty  of  gross  injustice  and  of 
Tiolent  robberies  among  themselves^  while  of  the  poor  many  were 
in  chains  and  had  been  sold  away  even  into  foreign  alayery.  Nay, 
in  the  indignant  appeal  which,  after  carrying  oat  his  reforms,  Solon 
^dresses  to  Gd  Melaina,  the  Black  Earth,  as  a  person,  he  speaks  of 
the  land  itself  as  haying  been  in  some  way  inalayed  and  as  being 
now  by  himself  set  free,  by  the  remoyal  of  boundaries  which  had 
been  fixed  in  many  places.  Many  again,  he  adds,  had  through  his 
efibrts  been  redeemed  from  foreign  captiyity  and  brought  back  to 
their  ancient  homes,  while  those  who  on  Attic  soil  were  reduced 
to  slavery  and  trembled  before  their  despots  were  now  raised  to  the 
condition  of  freemen.  The  whole  question,  it  is  obyious,  turns  on 
the  meaning  of  the  words  debtor,  creditor,  slavery,  freedom,  bound- 
ary and  landmark,  as  used  in  these  passages ;  and  on  this  meaning 
it  is  not  surprising  that  opinions  not  easily  reconciled  should  have 
been  held  by  ynriters  living  under  later  and  very  different  condi- 
tions of  society,  or  that  these  opinions  should  in  greater  or  less  de- 
^ree  have  received  the  sanction  of  modem  historians. 

On  the  one  side  it  has  been  maintained,  by  those  who  regard 
the  representations  of  Plutarch  as  in  the  main  trustworthy,  that 
Varioiu  ^^®  system  which  tended  to  reduce  English  freemen  to 

opinions  ai  vUlenage  was  in  the  days  of  Solon  converting  the  Attic 
of  thifl*'*"^  peasants  into  slaves.  Arrears  of  rent  or  of  produce 
B^^*^^*  payable  to  the  owners  of  the  soil  were  changed  into 

4ebts,  for  whidi  the  tenant  y^as  allowed  by  law  to  pledge  his  own 
body  or  the  bodies  of  his  sisters  or  his  children,  lliat  the  smaller 
tenures  generally  should  be  heavily  mortgaged  was  a  circum- 
stance, it  is  argued,  not  very  favourable  to  the  real  prosperity  of 
the  country ;  but  this  was  as  nothing  compared  wi^  a  practice 
which  aimed  at  establishing  and  extending  a  seryile  class  by  the 
ofier  of  loans  which  the  lender  well  knew  would  never  be  repaid 
in  money,  and  for  which  he  sought  no  other  repayment  than  the 
bodies  of  the  borrowers.  Such  a  state  of  things  must  sooner  or 
later  eat  out  the  life  of  a  nation ;  and  a  legislator,  who  had  the 
welfare  of  the  people  at  heart,  coidd  see  in  it  only  a  plague  to  be 
suppressed  at  all  hazards.  Doubtless  the  debts  incurred  by  the 
Thetes  or  tenants  were,  it  is  maintained,  legitimate  debts,  and  the 
lenders  y^re  intitled  to  repayment.  The  repudiation  of  the  debts 
must  involve  injustice  to  diem ;  but  their  maintenance  would  bring 
with  it  the  destruction  of  the  whole  people.    The  growth  of  dis« 
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eantent  anl  xeMlioii  had  frightened  the  rnling  daas ;  and  when- 
9dkfa  was  inveeted  with  something  like  dictatorial  power,  he  used 
it  not  to  make  himself  a  despot,  hut  to  put  an  end  to  the  mischief 
at  onee  by  introducing  his  Seisachtheia;  or  RemoYal  of  Burdens, — 
a  measure  which,  it  is  held,  annulled  all  mortgages  on  land  in 
Alliens,  restored  to  freedom  all  debtors  who  had  been  reduced  to 
slaTerj,  provided  the  means  for  recovering  such  as  had  been  sold 
into  foreign  countries,  and  more  particularly  struck  at  the  root  of 
the  evil  by  prohihiting  all  security  for  loans  on  the  body  of  the 
borrower  or  of  his  kinsfolk.  The  losses  of  the  lenders  who  may 
themselves  have  been  indebted  to  others  were,  it  is  said,  in  some 
measure  lessened  or  compensated  by  a  depreciation  of  the  currency, 
while  the  objections  urged  against  these  measures  are  sufficiently 
answered  by  the  fact  tibat  the  public  credit  was  not  shaken  and 
that  it  never  again  became  necessary  either  to  debase  the  moneys 
standard  or  to  repudiate  a  debt. 

This  view,  it  is  maintained  on  the  other  side,  involves  some 
great,  if  not  insurmountable,  difficulties.  When  the  distress  of  the 
Athraian  agriculturists  is  ascribed  definitely  to  debts  ^^  ^^^^ 
secured  by  mortgage,  the  assertion  lies  open  to  the  ofdebtaud 
retort  that  the  security  of  mortgage  can  be  given  only  "o^gage. 
by  the  owner  of  the  soil,  and  that  the  distressed  men  of  Attica 
were  not  owners  of  the  land,  but  only  the  cultivators.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  in  the  belief  of  Plutarch  a  large,  if  not  by  far  th& 
greater,  part  of  the  popular  distress  arose  from  the  conditions  of 
land-tenure  imposed  on  the  class  called  Thetes,  or  Hektemorioi,  as 
paying  to  the  owner  one-sixth  portion  of  the  yearly  produce,  and 
that  Uiese  distressed  persons  were  not  proprietors.  Whether  he  is 
speaking  of  the  same  class  when  he  mentions  those  who  pledged 
^ir  persons  for  the  repayment  of  debts,  or  whether  by  the  Dan- 
eistai,  or  money-lenders  or  usurers,  he  supposed  the  landlords  and 
the  landlords  only  to  be  meant,  is  not  so  clear ;  and  when  we  look 
more  closely  into  the  facts  of  the  earliest  social  histoiy  of  Athens, 
so  £Ekr  as  they  are  known  to  us  at  all,  we  are  confronted  by  two 
grave  difficulties,  the  one  turning  on  the  question  whether  the 
more  modem  idea  of  mortgage  was  so  much  as  known  at  that  time, 
the  other  making  it  necessary  for  us  to  determine  whether  there 
existed  then  a  class  of  professed  money-lenders.  It  is  at  the  least 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  imagine  that  capitalists  could  be 
found  to  advance  loans  in  money  to  cultivators  of  the  soil  who 
were  unable  to  pay  even  one-sixth  of  the  produce ;  nor  can  we  well 
suppose  that  pressure  caused  simply  by  a  somewhat  excessive  rent 
could  assume  very  formidable  proportions.  If  agsdn  lenders,  being 
landowners,  could  be  found  to  advance  money  to  cultivators  who 
could  not  pay  to  them  even  one-sixth  part  of  the  produce  of  the* 
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•soil,  we  con  but  wondar  at  fhe  saperfloily  of  the  loan^  when  the 
&iliire  of  the  tenant  to  yield  the  stipulated  portion  of  the  produce 
inTolved  in  itself  the  forfeiture  of  his  freedom.  If  on  the  other 
hand  the  landowners  and  the  money-lenders  were  not  the  same 
persons,  then  it  is  scarcely  a  matter  of  doubt  that  the  Hektemorioi 
would  never  have  heen  allowed  by  the  landowners  to  pledge  to  pro- 
fessed usurers  their  persons,  the  value  of  which  might  far  exceed 
the  amount  of  the  debt,  for  this  would  be  directly  to  de&aud  the 
landlord  whose  claim  to  their  bodies  on  fEolure  to  pay  the  proceeds 
would  be  paramount ;  and  to  make  two  classes  of  men  indebted  to 
two  classes  of  creditors,  (the  Thetes  or  Hektemorioi  being  pledged 
to  the  landowners,  and  the  free  proprietors  of  small  estatw  pledged 
to  professional  usurers,)  is  to  multiply  gratuitous  suppositions. 
What  then  were  the  pillars  which  beyond  doubt  Solon  removed 
from  the  land  ?  In  ike  absence  of  direct  evidence  that  they  were 
mortgage  pillars  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  lender  and  the 
amount  of  the  loan,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  were 
simply  the  boundaries  or  landmarks  which,  whether  in  Attica  or  in 
Latium,  and  throughout  the  Aryan  world  or  even  beyond  its 
limits,  it  was  sacrilege  to  touch.  These  landmarks  represented 
those  ancient  patriarchal  rights  which  received  their  whole  sanction 
from  religion.  That  the  greater  part  of  the  Athenian  soil  was 
marked  off  by  these  landmarks,  is  asserted  by  Solon  himself.  In 
other  words,  the  Eupatridai  were  still  the  lords  of  almost  all  the 
land ;  and  thus  we  have  on  the  one  side  a  few  heads  of  families  who 
might  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term  be  spoken  of  as  despots,  and 
on  the  other  the  dependents  who  trembled  before  them  but  who  were 
suffered  to  draw  their  livelihood  from  the  soil  on  condition  of  pay- 
ing a  fixed  part  of  the  produce  to  the  lord.  It  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  even  this  fixed  payment  marks  a  step  forward  in  the 
condition  of  the  labourer  who  had  started  without  even  this  poor 
semblance  of  right.  It  was,  however,  a  mere  semblance  after  alL 
So  long  as  he  could  comply  with  the  terms  imposed  on  him,  he 
might  remain  nominally  free ;  but  his  real  state  was  not  changed. 
The  lord  might  demand  a  larger  portion  of  the  produce ;  or  a  hard 
season  might  leave  him  unable  to  pay  even  the  sixth  part.  In 
either  case,  he  reverted  necessarily  to  i^  servile  state  from  which 
he  had  never  been  legally  set  free.  So  long  as  things  continued 
thus,  Solon  might  with  perfect  truth  say  that  the  land  itself  was 
inslaved,  for  the  scanty  class  of  small  proprietors,  even  if  any  such 
existed  at  the  time,  would  be  powerless  against  the  Eupatrid  land- 
owners, and  would  be  liable  to  the  same  accidents  which  might  at 
any  moment  make  the  client  once  more  a  slave. 

If  this  be  at  all*a  true  pictoze  of  the  oondition  of  Attica  in  the 
days  of  Sokm,  it  was  obvioualy  impossible  that  things  could  go  on 
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indefimtdhf  as  they  'were.  If  eyen  the  concession  whicli  raised 
the  elftve  to  the  state  of  the  Hektemorioe  was  wrung;  as  prohabl  j 
it  was,  from  aa  unwilling  master,  it  was  certain  that  .  ^^ 
the  man  who  had  gained  this  poor  boon  would  never  rum  of 
xeet  content  in  a  position  which  had  not  even  the  ^^^* 
goarantee  of  law  and  which  left  him  at  the  mercy  and  caprice  of  a 
despot  who  might,  if  he  pleased,  sell  him  into  foreign  slayery. 
One  of  two  results  must  follow  under  such  circumstanCiBS.  Either 
the  half  emancipated  peasant  must  become  a  free  owner  of  the  soil, 
or  he  must  fall  back  into  his  original  subjection.  Here,  then,-  in 
dealing  with  grieTances  which  every  year  must  become  less  and 
less  tolerable,  Solon  had  abundant  materials  for  his  Seisachtheia  or 
Belief  Act;  and  the  measures  which  such  a  state  of  things  would 
render  necessary  axe  precisely  those  which  seem  to  be  indicated  by 
his  words.  From  all  lands  occupied  by  cultivators  on  condition  of 
yielding  a  portion  of  the  produce  he  removed  the  pillars  which 
marked  the  religious  ownership  of  the  Eupatridai,  and  lightened 
the  bmdens  of  ti^e  cultivators  by  lessening  the  amount  of  produce  or 
money  which  henceforth  took  IJie  shape  of  a  rent.  Li  other  words, 
a  body  of  free  labourers  and  poor  landowners  was  not  so  much 
relieved  of  a  heavy  pressure,  as  for  the  first  time  called  into  being. 

Whether  the  lowering  of  the  currency  attributed  to  Solon  be 
or  be  not  merely  the  idea  of  later  writers,  it  would  seem  that  in 
their  accounts  of  the  relations  of  debtors  with  creditors  t^  -i  f 
at  the  time  of  the  Seisachtheia  they  transferred  to  the  the  cur- 
Athens  of  Solon  notions  which  belonged  to  a  much  '^^^^y* 
later  generation,  and  comprehending  but  faintly  the  tremendous 
power  exercised  by  the  ancient  lords  of  the  soil,  concluded  that  the 
relief  which  Solon  gave  was  chiefly  through  the  abolition  or  the 
diminution  of  debte.  The  words  of  Solon  point  rather  to  a 
struggle  between  slavery  and  freedom ;  and  the  tradition  that  it 
was  never  afterwards  found  necessary  to  modify  contracts  or  to  de- 
base the  currency  may  be  regarded  as  sufficient  evidence  that  his 
work  was  done  effectually. 

But  Solon  did  more  than  redress  existing  wrongs.    The  tribes 
with  their  principle  of  religious  associatiou  had  remained  thus  far 
undisturbed ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  population    ^^^  ciaai- 
was  not  included  in  anv  tribe,  and  it  was  clear  that  if    flcation  of 
the  statesman  wished  to  avail  himself  of  the  full  powers    the  Pentakoi 
and  resources  of  the  country,  it  was  indispensably    *^**i™Sf'?I|^ 
necessary  to  introduce  a  new  classification  which  should    Zcu'git&i,     ' 
take  in  all  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  land  without  re-    "*^  ^®*«- 
ference  to  affinities  of  blood  and  bo  based  wholly  on  property.  The 
principle  thus  introduced  was  termed  the  timocratic,  and  its  most 
important  political  result  was  that  it  excluded  the  poor  Eupatrid 
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from  offices  and  honours  for  which  richer  citizens  now  became 
eligible  who  could  lay  no  claim  to  the  religious  character  of  the  old 
nobility.    The  Pentakosiomedimnoi^  or  men  whose  annual  income 
was  equal  to  600  medimnoi  (about  700  imperial  bushels)  of  com, 
the  Hippeis  or  Knights  (so  called  as  possessing  sufficient  means  to 
serve  as  horsemen)  who  had  from  300  to  500  medimnoi,  and  the 
Zeugitaiy  or  owners  of  a  team  of  oxen,  who  possessed  from  200  to 
800^  paid  a  graduated  income-tax  called  l^sphora,  on  a  capital 
which  for  members  of  the  first  class  was  rated  at  twelve  times, 
for  those  of  the  second  at  ten  times,  and  for  those  of  the  third 
at  five  times  their  yearly  income, — ^the  Pentakosiomedimnos  who 
had  simply  his  600  buiahels  being,  for  instance,  rated  at  6000 
drachmas,  the  Hippeus  with  300  medimnoi  at  3000,  and  the 
Zeugites  of  200  drachmas  at  1000,  or  five  times  his  yearly  income. 
In  the  fourth  or  Thetic  class,  so  called  as  including,  and  not 
as  consisting  only  of,  the  Thetes,  were  placed  all  citizens  whose 
property  fell  short  of  200  drachmas  a  year.    The  members  of  this, 
the  laigest,  class  in  the  state  wete  not  liable  to  the  direct  taxation 
of  the  Eisphora,  although  they  shared  with  the  men  of  the  wealthier 
classes  the  more  permanent  burden  of  indirect  taxation  in  the  form 
of  import  duties.    Nor  were  they  called  upon  to  discharge  the  un- 
paid services  of  the  state  called  Leitourgiai,  liturgies,  while  in  war 
they  served  only  as  light-anned  infantiy,  or  in  armour  provided  for 
them  by  the  state.    On  the  other  hand,  they  were  ineligible  to  aU 
public  offices — the  archonship  and  all  military  commands  being 
open  only  to  members  of  the  first  class,  while  certain  minor  offices 
might  be  filled  by  the  Hippeis  and  Zeugitai,  the  former  of  whom 
were  bound  to  serve  as  horsemen,  the  latter  as  heavy-armed  in- 
fantry, at  their  own  expense.    Thus  in  the  classification  which  ex- 
cluded the  Eupatrid  whose  income  feU  short  of  500  medimnoi  from 
the  high  offices  which  he  regarded  as  his  inalienable  birthright,  the 
spell  of  the  ancient  despotism  of  religion  and  blood  was  broken ; 
and  a  further  democratic  element  was  introduced  by  the  law  which, 
while  it  confined  the  archonship  to  members  of  the  first  class,  left 
the  election  of  the  archons  to  the  Heliaia,  or  general  council,  which 
included  not  merely  the  men  of  the  first  three  classes,  but,  as  the 
Eupatrid  would  have  termed  them,  the  rabble  of  the  fourth  class. 
This  law  went  even  further,  making  the  archons  at  the  end  of  their 
year  of  office  directly  accountable  to  the  public  assembly  and  sub- 
ject to  an  impeachment  by  it  in  case  of  misbehaviour. 

The  power  of  this  assembly  was  streng^thened  by  the  institution, 
The  Pnbon.  ***"^*^  ^  Solon,  of  the  Probouleutic  Oouncil  of  Four 
Untie  Hundred  (in  the  proportion  of  one  hundred  for  each 

^^°^*^*  tribe)  who,  like  the  archons,  were  to  be  elected  by 

the  whole  people  frcm  the  first  class.    This  council,  as  its  nsme 
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implieBy  was  charged  chiefly  with  the  preparation  of  matters  to  he 
brought  before  the  assembly,  with  the  summoning  and  management 
of  its  meetings,  and  with  the  execution  of  its  decrees. 

Such,  in  the  main,  seems  to  haye  been  the  great  work  of  Solon, 
a  work  accomplished  just  at  a  time  when  attempts  like  those  of 
Kylon  or  Peisistratos,  if  made  at  that  moment,  might  Relationship 
hare  crushed  for  ever  the  rising  freedom  of  Athens,  ^^J^'^Stiio 
and  achieved  by  a  man  who  was  charged  with  mad-  tribes. 
ness  for  not  following  the  example  of  those  who  had  made  them- 
aelves  tyrants  in  other  Hellenic  cities.  But  Solon  himself  scarcely 
more  than  laid  the  foundations,  and  it  is  a  conmion  error  which 
ascribes  to  him  developements  of  the  constitution  belonging  to  a 
time  later  even  than  that  of  Eleisthenes.  The  members  of  the 
fourth  and  by  far  the  largest  class  of  citizens  could  have  no  flirther 
influence  on  the  conduct  of  affiiirs  than  by  the  check,  probably  not 
always  yery  effectual,  which  they  exercised  by  electing  the  archons 
and  4»'>f«^»"i"^Tig  them  at  the  end  of  the  year.  But,  more  partdcu- 
lariy,  although  a  citizen  of  the  first  class  who  was  not  an  Eupatrid 
was  in  point  of  money  qualification  eligible  for  the  archonship,  he 
could  be  neither  archon  nor  a  member  of  the  Areiopagoe,  unless  he 
also  belonged  to  a  tribe ;  and  as  the  Probouleutic  Council  con- 
sisted of  four  hundred,  or  one  hundred  for  each  of  the  tribes,  it 
followed  that  only  members  of  the  tribes  could  be  elected  to  iJiis 
council,  and  thus  that  the  political  position  of  non-tribal  citizens, 
even  if  they  belonged  to  the  first  class  in  the  timocracy,  was  simply 
on  a  leyel  with  that  of  the  fourth  or  Thetic  class.  All  that  the 
Solonlan  reform  had  done  was  to  exclude  from  the  archonship  the 
poor  Eupatrid  and  to  admit  to  it  the  non-Eupatrid  Pentakosiome- 
dimnos,  if  he  belonged  to  some  tribe ;  but  no  one  who  did  not 
possess  the  religious  title  could  hold  office,  and  thus  Solon  left  the 
constitution,  as  he  found  it,  practically  oligarchic. 

Oyer  the  sequel  of  the  career  of  Solon  the  mists  of  oral  tradition 
haye  gathered  thickly.  His  work  as  a  legislator  was  done ;  but 
there  remained  the  fear  that  others  might  destroy  it  or  Later  years 
that  he  might  be  induced  to  impair  it  himself.  He  ^  Boion. 
therefore  boimd  the  Athenians,  we  are  told,  by  solemn  oaths  that 
for  ten  years,  or,  as  some  said,  for  a  hundred  years,  they  would 
suffer  no  change  to  be  made  in  his  lavrs,  and  then,  to  make  it  im- 
possible that  this  change  should  come  from  himself,  he  departed  on 
the  long  pilgrimage  which  is  associated  with  the  names  of  other 
legislators  as  great  as  himself,  though  less  historical.  That  he 
visited  Egypt  and  Kypros  (Cyprus)  is  proved  by  his  own  words ; 
but  the  time  of  the  visit  is  undetermined,  and  that  he  cannot  have 
sojourned  with  Amasis,  seems  to  be  clear  from  the  fact  that  the 
reign  of  Amasis  began  at  least  a  generation  after  the  legislation  of 
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Solon.^  Not  more  trustwurthy  chionologicallj  is  the  ezquintelj 
beaatiful  tale  which  relates  the  intercoune  of  Sokm  Witli  the 
Ljdian  king  Eroisoe.  It  is  dear  that  in  tiie  belief  of  Herodotos 
Solon  Tisited  Sardeis  not  more  than  six  or  seven  years  hefore  the 
&U  of  the  Lydian  monarchy.  The  death  of  Atys  which  marked 
the  turning-point  in  the  unbroken  happnefis  of  Errasos  was  fol- 
lowed; after  two  years  only,  by  the  war  with  tiie  Persian  Gyms ; 
and  the  catastrophe  occurred  scarcely  less  than  fifty  years  after  the 
legislation  of  Solon.  The  story  is  manifestly  a  didactic  legend 
setting  forth  the  roli^ons  philosophy  of  the  time,  insisting  on  the 
divine  jealousy  which  hates  and  puidshes  pride  and  self-satis£Btction 
in  mortel  man,  and  yirtually  maintaining  that  happiness  is  a  state 
which  cannot  be  predicated  of  anyone  before  his  earthly  life  has 
reached  its  dose. 

The  return  of  Solon  to  Athens  was  not  to  be  followed  by  new 
refimns  for  the  benefit  of  his  countrymen.  The  tide  had  turned. 
Ufurpstioii  ^  ^^  struggle  which  ensued  Solon,  it  is  said,  foresaw 
of  Pekfak  that  Peisistratos  must  be  the  conqueror ;  but  he  strove 
dflt^of  ^  ^^ftin  to  rouse  the  Athenians  to  combine  against  the 

^i^'  tyranny  with  which  they  were  threatened.    To  no 

purpose  he  stood  in  his  armour  at  the  door  of  his  house,  and  he 
could  but  console  himself  with  the  thought  that  he  had  done  his 
duty,  and  reply  to  those  who  asked  on  what  he  relied  to  save  him- 
self from  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies,  '  On  my  old  age.'  Peisis- 
tratos, as  the  story  goes,  did  him  no  harm ;  and  the  man  who  had 
done  more  than  any  who  had  gone  before  him  to  make  Ms  country 
free  died  in  peace,  full  of  yeare  and  with  a  fame  which  is  the  purer 
for  the  unselfishness  which  refused  to  employ  for  his  own  exalta- 
tion opportunities  greater  than  any  which  fell  to  the  bt  even  of 
Peisistratos  himself. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  TTKAininr  OF  THE  FBIHISTBAXIDAI. 

The  success  of  Peisistratos  is  of  itself  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
slow  growth  of  the  democratic  spirit  at  Athens.  The  people, 
Blow  growth  which  a  few  generations  later  appears  in  the  satire  of 
^^  ^i^t  ^®  comic  poet  under  the  guise  of  the  rude  and  in- 
•t  AttaenB.  tractable  old  man  of  the  Pliyx,  now  show  themselves 
apt  disciples  in  that  school  of  indifference  which  Solon  had  branded 

X  Heiod.L80.  FlatSo/.26.  UmU,  CrwdOaUy of  E, R, H.iL  bS2 ti Bdq, 
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as  the  worst  of  dvil  dimes ;  and  the  man  who  has  crushed  his 
riyals  may  coimt  on  their  passive  acquiescence  under  his  sway. 

In  this  instance  the  successful  plotter  was  supported  by  the 
&ction  (if  such  it  was)  of  the  Hyperakrians  or  men  of    ^[^0^0  of 
the  hillB.  whose  pait  he  professed  to  take.    As  their    the  Akro. 

Tvtlla  Kv  "Pot 

champion,  he  ayowed  (if  we  are  to  follow  the  story  iigtratot. 
of  Herodotos)  that  he  had  narrowly  escaped  from  the  *^  "•*'•  ^^> 
hands  of  his  enemies  who  had  fiallen  upon  Viim  in  the  country. 
Hastening  to  Athens,  he  pointed  to  the  wounds,  which  he  had 
inflicted  on  himself  and  on  his  mules,  as  attesting  the  truth  of  hi? 
tale,  and  prayed  the  people  to  grant  him  a  hody-guard  to  protect 
him  against  the  weapons  of  the  rival  factions.  The  club-bearers 
by  whom  he  was  now  attended  may  soon  have  become  spear- 
bearers  ;  but  in  any  case  the  disguise  was  thrown  off  when  with 
their  help  Peisistratos  seized  the  Akropolis,  and  Megakle»  with  the 
Alkmaionids  fled  from  the  city. 

Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  these  details,  there  is  no  reason 
to  qnestion  the  general  statement  of  Herodotos  that,  having  thus 
made  himself  master  of  Athens,  Peisistratos  ruled  Character  of 
wisely  and  well,  without  introducing  a  single  consti-  tn^J^^^J**" 
tutional  change.^  With  sound  instinct  he  perceived  Peisistratos. 
that  the  Sokmian  forms  were  sufficiently  oligarchic  in  spirit  to 
suit  his  purposes :  and  Athens,  although  in  the  power  of  a  despot, 
had  the  benefit  of  a  despotism  lightened  as  it  had  been  lightened 
in  no  other  Hellenic  city.  But  although  the  praise  of  Herodotos 
is  confirmed  by  that  of  Thucydides,'  who  asserts  that  with  no 
direct  impost  beyond  an  income-tax  of  five  per  cent.  Peisistratos 
and  his  successors  found  means  to  carry  on  wars,  to  pay  the  cost  of 
sacrifices,  and  to  embellish  the  city,  their  wisdom  and  their  other 
qualities  failed  to  make  the  course  of  their  despotism  run  smoothly. 

The  first  disaster,  we  are  told,  was  not  long  in  coming.  They 
owed  their  power  to  the  divisions  among  the  people,  and  a  coali- 
tion of  the  Pediaian  and  Paralian  factions,  in  other  Ezpnidon 
words,  of  the  men  belonging  to  the  plains  and  the  sea-  J^p^Su"*^ 
coast,  was  at  once  followed  by  their  expulsion.  But  stratos. 
this  success  served  only  to  renew  and  whet  the  strife  of  these 
parties,  and  Megaldes,  as  the  head  of  the  Paralians,  ofiered  to  restore 
the  exiled  tyrant  on  the  condition  that  the  latter  should  marry  the 
daughter  of  the  Alkmaionid  chief.  The  terms  were  accepted;  and 
to  insure  the  assent  and  favour  of  the  people,  the  conspirators,  it  is 
said,  obtained  the  services  of  a  tall  and  beautiful  woman  of  the 
Paionian  tribe,  whom  they  placed  in  full  armour  on  a  chariot,  and 
then  made  proclamation  to  the  citizens  that  they  should  welcome 
Peinstratos  whom  Athene  herself  was  bringing  to  her  own  Akro- 

1  Herod.  L  59.  >  vL  M. 
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polls.  Hastening  to  the  scene,  they  saw  a  majestic  woman  about 
six  feet  high,  and  taking  her  at  once  to  he  the  viigin  goddess,  gave 
her  worship  and  received  the  despot.^ 

But  the  curse  which  rested  on  the  house  of  MegaMes  cast  its 
dark  shadow  on  the  mind  of  Peisistratos,  who  resolved  that  the 
marriage  to  which  he  had  consented  should  be  a 
pnisionof'  barren  one;  and  the  discoveiy  of  this  design  led 
teteistratos.  forthwith  to  the  reconciliation  of  Megakles  with  Ly- 
kourgos,  the  head  of  the  so-called  Pediaian  faction,  and  to  the 
second  expulsion  of  the  tyrant,  who,  it  is  said,  spent  the  next  ten 
years  chiefly  in  the  Euboian  Eretria,'  aiding  Lygdamis  to  establish 
his  despotism  in  Naxos,  and  in  some  way  or  other  helping  Thebes 
and  other  cities. 

The  story  of  his  restoration  implies  3  singular  indiflerence  and 
inactivity  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians.  The  invader  occupied 
Final  re-  Marathon  without  opposition ;  and  when  on  his  mov^ 
^^^Sd-^  ingfrom  that  place  tiie  Athenians  advanced  against 
■traUdai.  him,  they  allowed  him  to  fall  upon  them  while  soma 
were  dicing  and  others  sleeping  after  their  morning  meaL  The 
sons  of  the  tyrant  rode  towards  Athens,  and  telling  the  citizens 
what  had  happened,  bade  them  go  home.  The  order  was  placidly 
obeyed,  and  for  the  third  time  Peisistratos  was  master  of  the 
Akropolis.  He  was  resolved  that  this  time  no  room  should  be  left 
for  the  combinations  which  had  twice  driven  him  away.  Me-» 
gakles  with  his  adherents  left  the  country:  the  rest  who  had 
ventured  to  oppose  him  were  compelled  to  give  hostages  in  the 
persons  of  their  children  whom  Peisistratos  placed  in  the  safe 
keeping  of  Lygdamis  at  Naxos;  and  the  new  rule  was  finally 
established  by  a  large  force  of  Thrakian  mercenaries. 

For  Peisistratos  himself  there  were  to  be  no  more  alternations 
of  disaster  and  success.  He  died  tyrant  of  Athens,  three  and 
Ml  B.C.  (?)  thirty  years,  it  is  said,  after  the  time  of  his  first  usur- 
pation. His  sons,  Hippias  and  Hipparchos,  followed,, 
we  are  told,  the  example  of  sobriety  and  moderation 
set  by  their  father.  But  their  political  foresight 
failed  to  guard  them  against  dangers  arising  from 
their  pleasant  vices;  and  Hipparchos  in  an  evil  hour  sought  to 


Death  of 
Peisistratos, 
and  Bubee- 
qnent  his- 
tory of  his 
house. 


1  This  woman,  who  is  called  PfayS, 
is  said  to  have  become  the  wife  of 
Hipparchos.  The  contempt  with 
which  Hcrodotos  stigmatises  the 
dlliness  of  the  Athenians  for  being 
thus  duped  seems  to  imply  the  exist- 
oice  of  a  general  nnbdief  that  mani- 
festations of  the  gods  conld  any 
longer  take  place.  If  we  look  to  tM 
JMorative^  tne  stimtagem  certainly 


seems  snperfluoos.  If  the  union  of 
the  two  factions  had  at  once  bronght 
abont  the  banishment  of  tlie  despot, 
nothing  more  than  the  adhesion  of 
one  of  them  to  Peisistratos  would  be 
needed  to  aooomidish  his  restoration. 
'  The  presence  of  Peisistratos  in 
Naxos  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
Lygdamis  it  asserted  by  Herodotos^ 
L64. 
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fonn  a  shameful  intimacy  -with  the  beautiful  Harmodios.  By  way  of 
fevesge  his  paramour  Aristogeiton  with  a  few  partisans  determined 
to  await  the  greater  Panathenaic  festiyal,  being  «ure  that  on  seeing 
the  blow  struck  the  main  body  of  the  citizens  would  hasten  to  join 
them.  When  the  day  came  and  the  conspirators  drew  near  to 
their  work,  they  were  astonished  to  see  one  of  their  number  talk- 
ing familiarly  with  JIippias,  and  then,  supposing  that  their  design 
was  betrayed;  determined  that  at  least  the  man  who  had  injured 
them  should  die.  They  foimd  Hipparchos  near  the  temple  of  the 
daughters  of  Leos^  and  there  they  killed  him.  Aristogeiton  for 
the  moment  escaped ;  but  Harmodios  was  slain  on  the  spot  by  the 
guards  of  the  murdered  man.  Tidings  of  the  disaster  were  soon 
brought  to  HippiaS;  who  was  at  the  Kerameikos.  With  great 
presence  of  mind,  he  simply  commanded  the  hoplites  who  with 
shields  and  spears  were  to  take  part  in  the  procession  to  lay  down 
their  arms  and  go  to  a  certain  spot.  The  command  was  obeyed 
under  the  notion  that  their  general  had  something  to  say  to  them ; 
and  the  anna  being  seized  by  the  mercenaries,  all  citizens  found 
with  daggers  were  set  aside  as  sharing  in  the  conspiracy. 

The  death  of  Hipparchos  and  the  circumstances  which  led  to  it 
warned  Hippias  that  yet  more  disasters  might  be  in  store  for  him 
and  that  he  would  do  well  to  provide  betimes  against  _  .j  , 
the  evil  day.  His  decision  led  to  momentous  conse-  pian^  of 
quences  in  the  history  of  Athens  and  of  the  world ;  hippias. 
and  the  great  struggle  between  Asiatic  despotism  and  western  free- 
dom was  at  the  least  hastened  by  his  policy.  His  thoughts  tiu*ned  to 
the  Persian  king  whose  power  after  the  fall  of  the  Lydian  monarchy 
had  been  extended  to  the  shores  of  the  Hellespontos,  and  to  whom 
the  Athenian  settlement  at  Sigeion  had  thus  become  tributary. 
Hippokloe,  the  tyrant  of  Lampsakos,  was  at  this  time  in  high  favour 
with  the  Persian  king ;  and  thouprh  an  Athenian  might  look  down 
upon  a  Lampeakene/  Hippias  gladly  gave  his  daughter  Archedike  in 
marriage  to  Aiantides,  the  son  of  Hippoklos.  In  Sigeion  then  he 
thought  that  he  might  have  a  safe  refuge,  and  in  the  Lampsakeue 
despot  he  found  a  friend  through  whom  he  gained  personal  access 
to  the  Persian  king. 

While  Hippias  was  thus  guarding  himself  against  possible 
disasters,  the  intrigues  of  the  Alkmaionidai  were  pre-  .         . 

paring  the  way  for  the  expulsion  which  he  dreaded,    the  Aik- 
About  five  and  thirty  years  before  the  marriage  of    fJJ*the1)ver- 
Archedike  the  temple  of  Delphoi  had  been  burnt  by    throw  of 
accident ;  and  the  Amphiktyonic  Council  determined        ^^   ' 
that  it  should  be  restored  at  the  cost  of  three  hundred  talents,  about 

'  ThLi  is  probably  the  meaning  of  the  words  *Atfi}yatot  tSy  Aa^irficMniy, 
Thuc.  vL  69. 
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115,000/.  of  our  money,  one  fourth  portion  of  this  to  be  contributed 
by  the  Delphians  themselvee.^  'Wlien  at  lengtH  the  money  wa» 
gathered  together,  the  Al&maionidai  took  the  contract  for  carrying 
out  the  designs  of  the  Corinthian  Spintharos ;  but  they  executed 
the  work  with  greater  siunptuousness  than  the  contract  specified, 
and  the  front  of  the  new  temple  instead  of  being  built  with  com- 
mon tufa  shone  with  all  the  brilliancy  of  Parian  marble.  The  Alk- 
maionidai  had  thus  won  for  themselyes  a  lasting  title  to  the  grati- 
tude of  the  Delphians,  which  according  to  Herodotos  was  heigh- 
tened by  further  gifts  bestowed  on  the  condition  that  to  all 
Spartans  who  might  consult  the  oracle  the  answer  should  be 
returned  by  the  Pythia  or  priestess,  '  Athens  must  be  set  free/ ' 
Wearied  out  by  the  repetition  of  this  command,  the  Spartans, 
doing  violence  to  their  own  inclinations  in  obedience  to  the  divine 
bidding,  sent  Anchimolios  by  sea  with  an  army  which  landed  at 
Phaleron.  But  Hippias  had  been  forewarned.  With  the  help  of 
a  thousand  Thessalian  horsemen  under  their  chief  Kineas  he  utterly 
defeated  the  Spartans  on  the  Phalerian  plain,  and  Anchimolios 
found  a  grave  on  Athenian  soiL 

The  attempt  was,  however,  repeated  on  a  larger  scale  under  the 
Spartan  long  Eleomenes,  the  son  of  Anaxandridas,  who  invaded 
Final  ex-  Attica  by  land,  and,  advancing  to  Athens,  shut  up 
ti^^d'  Hippias  within  the  Pehisgic  walL  But  he  had  no  idea 
rtratidai.  of  a  permanent  blockade,  and  the  besieged  were  well 
provided  with  food.  A  few  days  more  would  have  seen  the 
departure  of  the  Spartan  force,  when  an  accident  brought  the 
matter  to  an  issue.  The  children  of  BUppiss  were  taken  in  the 
attempt  to  smuggle  them  out  of  the  country.  The  tables  were 
effectually  turned,  and  for  the  recovery  of  his  children  Hippias 
agreed  to  leave  Attica  within  five  days.  Thns^  after  the  lapse  of 
fifty  years  from  the  establishment  of  the  first  tyranny  of  Peisis- 
tratos,  the  last  despot  of  his  house  betook  himself  to  the  refuge 
which  he  had  prepared  on  the  banks  of  the  Scaman- 
dros ;  and  a  piUar  on  the  Akropolis  set  forth  for  the 
execration  of  future  ages  the  evil  deeds  of  the  dynasty  and  the 
names  of  all  its  members. 

1  Of  coune,  out  of  moQevs  received     not  possibly  have  famiahed  nearly 
from  pilgrims.    The  little  town  of     80,000/. 
Delphoi  out  of  its  own  resonroes  could        *  Herod,  v.  62. 
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OHAPTER  Xn. 

THE  SEFOBMS  OF  KLEISTHENES. 

Trs  ontwaid  forms  of  the  Solonian  constitution  underwent,  we 
axe  told^  little  or  no  change  under  the  dynasty  of  Peisistratos.  By 
that  constitution  a  shock  had  been  giyen  to  the  re-  ougarcbioai 
ligious  sentiment  which  invested  the  Eupatridai  with  elements 
an  incommunicable  dignity.  By  his  timocratic  classi-  &a<mian 
fication  Solon  made  property  the  title  to  Athenian  ©oMtitation. 
citizenship  and  insured  to  the  poorest  the  right  of  voting  in  the 
Ekklesia,  which  elected  the  Archons  as  well  as  the  members  of  the 
Probouleutic  Council  of  the  Four  Himdred  and  which  reviewed 
the  administration  of  the  magistrates  at  the  end  of  their  year  of 
office.  But  he  had  not  interfered  with  the  religious  constitution  of 
the  tnbeSy  phratriai;  and  houses ;  and  while  none  but  the  members 
of  the  first  and  richest  class  of  citizens  were  eligible  for  the  archon- 
ship,  even  the  richest  had  no  further  political  privileges  than  the 
members  of  the  fourth  or  poorest  class,  unless  they  were  also 
members  of  a  tribe.  Hence  the  Archonship,  the  Probouleutic 
Senate,  and  the  Court  of  Areiopagos  were  still  confined  to  the 
sacred  oligarchy  of  the  ancient  houses.  All  that  the  main  body  of 
the  people  had  to  do  was  to  elect  the  archons  and  the  senate  from 
the  members  of  the  patrician  tribes,  and  exercise  a  feeble  judicial 
power  on  magistrates  going  out  of  office. 

With  the  expulsion  of  Hippias  the  Solonian  laws,  nominally  at 
least,  resumed  their  force.  But  the  first  fact  which  comes  before 
us  is  a  renewal  of  the  strife  which  it  was  the  object  of  Renewal  of 
the  Solonian  constitution  to  put  down, — the  contend-  SSiThefail 
ing  parties  being  the  Alkmaionid  Kleisthenes,  who  was  of  Hippias. 
popularly  credited  with  the  corruption  of  the  Delphian  ^'^'  ^^' 
priestess,  and  Isagoras  the  son  of  Tisandros,  a  member  of  a  noble 
house,  who  now  appears  on  the  political  stage  for  the  first  time. 
The  causes  of  the  quarrel  between  them  are  not  specified ;  but 
when  we  read  that  the  defeated  Kleisthenes  took  the  people  into 
partnership,'  or  rather  made  common  cause  with  the  Demos,  and 
that  his  first  act  was  to  substitute  new  tribes  in  place  of  the  old, 
we  feel  that  the  contest  went  to  the  very  foundations  of  social 
order  and  government.  From  Herodotos  we  learn  only  that  he 
changed  the  name  of  the  ancient  tribes,  and  for  four  substituted 
ten,  each  tribe  having  its  own  Phylarchos  or  chief,  and  each  tribe 
being  subdivided  into  ten  Demoi  or  cantons.    Yet  the  new  dassifi- 

i  Herod,  v.  66. 
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cation  must  have  involved  a  new  principle ;  or  else  the  opposition 
between  Eleisthenes  aSid  Isagoras  could  never  hiive  assumed 
formidable  proportions. 

But  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  accounts  which  we  have 
received  of  the  Solonian  constitution,  the  fourth  class  contained 
Need  of  a  practically  not  only  all  those  whose  annual  income 
SJJ^^-  fell  short  of  200  drachmas,  but  all  (no  matter  what 
dtiieiii.  their  wealth)  who  were  not  members  of  phratriai  or 

tribes.  To  such  men  wealth,  while  it  added  to  their  civil  burdens, 
brought  no  political  privileges ;  and  the  influx  of  strangers,  allured 
by  Athenian  commerce,  was  constantly  increasing  the  numbers  of 
a  class  which  already  contained  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the 
population.  Many  of  these  men  would  be  among  the  most 
intelligent  and  enterprising  in  the  land ;  and  the  discontent  with 
which  they  would  regard  their  exclusion  from  all  civil  offices 
would  be  a  serious  and  growing  danger  to  the  state.  Nor  could 
Kleisthenes  fail  to  see  that  if  he  wished  to  put  out  a  fire  which 
was  always  more  than  smouldering  and  might  at  any  time  burst 
into  furious  flame,  he  must  strike  at  the  root  of  the  religious  organ- 
isation which  rendered  all  true  political  growth  impossible.  There 
was  nothing  left  but  to  do  away  with  the  religious  tribes  as 
political  units,  and  to  substitute  for  them  a  laiger  number  of  new 
tribes  divided  into  cantons  taking  in  the  whole  body  of  the 
Athenian  citizens ;  and  into  this  body  Eleisthenes,  according  to 
the  express  statement  of  Aristotle,*  introduced  many  resident  aliens 
and  perhaps  slaves. 

Such  a  change,  although  it  might,  as  the  Eleisthenean  propossl 
did,  leave  the  houses  and  phratries  untouched  as  religious  societies 
This  dani-  founded  on  an  exclusive  worship,  would  be  regarded 
ficationthe  by  the  conservative  Eupatrid  as  virtually  a.  death- 
op^tionof  blow  to  the  old  faith.  Nothing  more  is  needed  to  ex- 
Mgons,  plain  the  vehement  opposition  of  Isagoras ;  nor  can  we 
well  avoid  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  proposal  of  this  change 
which  roused  his  antagonism,  and  that  it  was  not  the  rivalry  of 
Isagoras  which  led  Kleisthenes  to  promulgate  his  scheme  as  a  new 
me^od  of  winning  popularity.  The  struggle  at  Athens  is  re- 
flected in  the  strife  between  tiie  plebeians  and  the  patricians  of 


^  PoHt  iii.  2,  3.  The  nmnber  of 
fMroucoi,  or  permanently  resident 
foreigners  (passing  strangers  or  tra- 
vellers never  bore  this  name),  was 
very  large  at  Athens.  Of  these 
foreigners  many  became  Athenian 
citi2au,  many  did  not  What  de- 
termining drcumstanoe  may  have 
brongfat  about  the  result  in  each  oun, 


it  is  impossible  to  say.  Citizenship 
oould  at  any  time  be  granted  by  a 
public  vote  of  the  people ;  but  even 
without  this  vote,  wesJthy  non- 
freemen,  Mr.  Grote  remarks,  might 
purchase  admission  upon  the  register 
of  some  poor  Demos,  probably  by 
means  of  a  fictitious  adoption.  HiiL 
Gr.  iv.  180. 
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Borne,  and  again  between  the  great  &milies  of  the  German  and 
Italian  cities  in  the  middle  ages  and  the  guilds  which  grew  up 
around  them. 

While  the  principle  which  ayoided  all  unnecessary  interference 
with  existing  forms  left  a  nominal  existence  to  the  Trittyes  and 
Naukrariai.  the  Probouleutic  council  of  Four  Hun-    ,^  r.     ^^ 

-i     m         m  A  .  ..,  m.«.      The  Council 

axed  underwent  more  miportant  changes.  To  that  oftbeFive 
asBembly  only  those  citizens  were  eligible  who  be-  ^o******^ 
longed  to  the  first  claas  and  were  members  of  one  of  the  four  tribes, 
which  had  each  a  hundred  representatives  in  the  Senate.  In 
the  new  coundl  of  Five  Himdred,  to  which  all  citizens  were 
eligible,  each  of  the  ten  new  tribes  was  represented  by  fifty  senators, 
who  seem  now  to  have  been  elected  by  lot. 

Bj  the  definition  of  Aristotle  those  only  can  be  rightiy  called 
citizens,  who  exercise  in  their  own  persons  a  judicial  as  well  as  a 
legislatiye  power;*  and  this  judicial  authority  was  rpheHeilaia 
extended  to  all  the  citizens  by  the  constitution  of  the  and  tho 
Heliaia,  in  which,  as  we  find  it  in  the  days  of  Perikles,  ^^^'"***- 
6000  persons  called  Diksstai  or  jurymen,  above  the  age  of  thirty 
years,  were  elected  annually  by  lot  in  the  proportion  of  600  for 
each  of  the  ten  tribes,  1000  of  tiiese  being  reserved  to  fill  vacancies 
caused  by  death  or  absence  among  the  remaining  5000  who  were 
subdivided  into  ten  decuries  of  600  each.  To  each  man  was 
given  a  ticket  bearing  a  letter  denoting  the  pannel  to  which  he 
was  assigned,  while  the  distribution  of  the  causes  to  be  tried  by 
the  decuries  was  left  to  the  Thesmothetai  or  six  inferior  archons. 
Thus  no  juryman  knew  until  the  time  of  trial,  in  what  court  or 
under  what  magistrate  he  might  be  called  upon  to  sit ;  and  in  his 
ignorance  lay  the  best  guarantee  that  he  would  approach  without 
prejudice  the  cause  which  he  was  pledged  by  his  solemn  oath  to 
determine  with  strict  justice  and  truth.  In  the  discharge  of  this 
function  each  decury  vras  regarded  as  the  collective  state,  and  like 
the  whole  body  of  Six  Thousand  was  called  the  Heliaia.  Thus 
each  decision  was  the  decision  of  the  people,  and  from  it  there  was 
no  appeal. 

But  the  constitution  which  intrusted  to  the  archons  the  assign- 
ment of  the  causes  to  the  several  Dikasteria,  or  jury-    The 
courts,  insured  the  downfall  of  tiieir  ancient  power.  The    -Ajchons. 
experience  of  these  courts  furnished  a  high  legal  education  to  the 

*  Poiit,  iii.  1,  6.    In  the  republic  assign  to  the  city  an  exact  Umit  of 

of  Andorre  Aristotle  would  find  all  numbers ;  but  he  asserts  distinctly 

that  is  needed  to  constitute  a  Polis  ;  that  the  limit  of  a  State  or  Polis  is 

the  idea  of  a  parliament  like  that  of  passed  if  it  has  a  population  which 

Great  Britain  would  to  him  have  would  be  far  less  tiian  that  of  Bir^ 

appeared  to  involve   impracticable  mingham.    £th,  Nik,  ix.  10. 
complications.    He  could  not  indeed 
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Athenian  citizens,  and  tlie  exerdse  of  judicial  power  became  for 
them  more  and  more  a  necessary  constituent  of  their  civil  liberty, 
while  the  functions  of  the  archon  became  more  and  more  subordi- 
nate to  those  of  the  Heliaia.  Accordingly  in  the  time  of  Perikles 
we  find  the  Dikastai  in  receipt  of  a  certain  fixed,  though  small, 
payment  for  their  services,  while  the  archons  are  amongst  the 
oflicers  who  are  chosen  by  lot.  Under  Ihe  Solonian  constitution 
which  admitted  to  the  archonship  none  but  members  of  tribes  who 
belonged  to  the  wealthiest  class,  such  a  mode  of  appointment 
would  have  been  more  acceptable  to  the  Eupatridai  than  election 
by  the  Ekklesia  in  which  the  poorest  had  their  vote,  though  they 
could  not  be  elected  themselves.  But  when  aU  offices  of  state  had 
been  thrown  open  to  the  general  body  of  citizens,  it  was  clear  that 
selection  by  lot  could  be  applied  to  those  offices  only  which  needed 
on  the  part  of  those  who  fiUed  them  nothing  more  than  the  common, 
honesty  and  average  ability  of  ordinary  citizens.  This  method, 
which  had  value  for  the  poor  as  giving  them  a  chance  of  obtaining 
offices  to  which  they  were  legally  eligible,  was  never  applied  to 
the  appointment  of  the  Strategoi  or  generals,  who  were  always 
chosen  by  show  of  hands  of  the  people  in  the  Ekklesia.  The  mere 
fact  that  it  was  applied  to  the  selection  of  archons  shows  how 
completely  the  relative  positions  of  the  Strategoi  and  the  archon 
Polemarchos  had  been  reversed  since  the  days  when  Miltiades 
applied  to  Eallimachos  to  decide  in  fiEivour  of  battie  on  the  field  of 
Marathon,^  and  further  proves  that  their  ancient  powers  had  been 
cut  down  to  the  scantiest  measure,  as  they  could  not  fail  to  be, 
when  the  Dikastai  had  incroached  on  their  judicial  functions  on 
the  one  side  and  the  Strategoi  had  taken  their  place  as  military 
leaders  on  the  other. 

The  law  which  made  all  citizens  eligible  to  the  archonship 
dealt  the  deathblow  to  the  predominance  of  the  Areiopagos.  By 
TheConrtof  the  Solonian  constitution  this  court  remained  strictiy 
ArdopagM.  oligarchical,  while  during  the  usurpation  of  the  Peisis- 
tratidai  the  archons  by  whom  its  numbers  were  recruited  were 
necessarily  mere  creatures  of  the  tyrant ;  and  so  long  as  only  the 
wealthy  members  of  tribes  could  be  elected  to  the  office,  the 
Areiopagos  would  continue  to  be  the  bulwark  and  garrison  of 


1  It  is  true  that  Herodotos,  vi.  109, 
speaks  of  Kallimachos  as  having 
been  chosen  by  lot :  bat  if  it  seems 
impossible  to  believe  that  the  Stra^ 
tegoi  were  elected,  as  thev  always 
were,  whfle  the  Polemarchos,  at  a 
time  when  his  liinctions  were  the 
same  as  theirs,  was  taken  bv  lot,  it 
woold  follow  that  the  histoxlan  has 
transferred  to  the  year  490  bxx  the 


political  conditions  of  Athens  in  his 
own  day. 

Dr.  Cartias  (JTZtf.  Gr.  i.  478, 
trans.)  holds  that  the  assertion  of 
Herodotoe  most  be  conclusive  as  to 
the  fSu!t.  It  would  be  so  if  Herodo- 
toe had  been  speaking  ^  a  time  for 
which  he  had  before  him  a  written 
contemporary  history. 
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oligard^.  Thk  dmacter  it  letained  at  the  time  when  Perikles 
and  Ephialtes  carried  their  measures  of  reform:  but  when  ita 
aeatB  hegan  to  be  filled  with  archone  who  had  been  choeen  by  lot, 
the  aafeguaida  of  its  ancient  dignity  were  taken  away,  and  it 
gxadually  became  merely  a  roepectable  aasembly  of  ayerage  Athenian 

If  these  yarious  reforms  raised  an  effectual  barrier  against  the 
abuse  of  political  power  whether  by  the  tribes  or  the  demoi,  there 
remained  a  mo^  formidable  danger  from  the  oyer- 
weening  influencB  which  might  be  exercised  by  un- 
scn^ubus  individual  citizens.    It  was  true  that  the  E^leisthenean 
constitution  could  not  fail  to  give  to  the  main  body  of  the  people 
a  political  education  which  should  build  up  in  them  a  strong 
leverence  for  the  principle  of  law :  but  there  were  many  in  whom 
this  moral  sense  had  not  been  formed.    The  aliens,  or  slayes  (if 
any  such  there  were)  who  had  been  admitted  to  citizenship,  and 
the  citizens  generally  of  the  poorest  dass  who  had  been  declared 
eligible  to  high  offices,  would  find  their  interest  in  the  new  order 
of  things;  but  the  changes  welcomed  by  them  would  rouse  no 
feelings  but  those  of  indignation  and  hatred  in  the  minds  of  the 
genuine  Eupatrid  oligarchs.    For  such  men  there  would  be  an 
almost  irresistible  temptation  to  subvert  the  constitution  from 
which  they  had  nothing  to  expect  but  constant  incroachments  on 
their  ancient  privileges ;  and  if  one  like  Peisistratos  or  laagoras 
should  give  the  signal  for  strife,  the  state  could  look  to  the  people 
alone  to  maintain  the  law.    In  other  words,  the  only  way  to  peace 
and  order  would  lie  through  civil  war,  in  which  liiere  would  be 
everything  to  encourage  the  oligarch,  and  very  little  to  inspirit 
their  opponents.    The  difficulty  was  met  by  an  appeal  to  that 
sense  of  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  people  which  was  soon  to 
make  Athens  pre-eminent  alike  among  all  Hellenic  and  non-Hellenic 
states ;  and  it  was  left  to  the  citizens  to  decide,  once  perhaps  in 
each  year,  by  their  secret  and  irresponsible  vote,  whether  for  the 
safety  of  the  whole  commimity  one  of  the  citizens  should  go  for  a 
definite  period  of  years  into  an  exile  which  involved  neither  loss  of 
property  nor  civU  infamy.    But  against  the  abuse  even  of  this 
power  ^e  most  jealous  precautions  were  taken.    No  one  could  be 
sent  into  exile,  unless  at  the  least  6000  votes,  or  in  other  words 
the  votes  of  one-fourth  of  the  whole  body  of  citizens,  were  given 
against  him ;  and  it  was  expressly  provided  by  the  Kleistheneai^ 
constitution  that  apart  from  this  secret  vote  of  6000  citizens  no 
law  should  be  made  against  any  single  citizen,  unless  that  same 
law  were  made  against  all  Athenian  citizens.    The  result  might 
be  that  a  less  number  than  6000  votes  demanded  the  banishment 
of  an  indefinite  number  of  citizens,  and  in  this  case  the  ceremony 
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went  for  nothing.  If;  howeyer,  more  than  6000  votes  were  given 
agunst  any  man,  he  received  warning  to  qnit  Athens  within  ten 
days ;  but  he  departed  without  civil  disgrace  and  without  losing 
any  portion  of  his  property.  Thus  without  bloodshed  and  without 
etnfe  the  state  was  freed  from  the  presence  of  a  man  who  might  be 
tempted  to  upset  the  laws  of  his  country;  and  this  relief  was 
obtedned  by  a  mode  which  left  no  room  for  the  indulgence  of  pef- 
sonal  ill-will.  On  the  whole^  the  Athenians  had  no  cause  to  feel 
ashamed  of  a  device  which  had  wrought  far  more  good  than  harm, 
and  which  at  the  cost  of  the  least  possible  hardship  to  the  banished 
men  prevented  the  recurrence  of  the  feuds  and  intrigues  which 
had  led  to  the  despotism  of  former  days.  No  shame  can  attach  to 
a  practice  certainly  less  harsh  than  that  which  banishes  pretenders 
£rom  the  countries  whose  crowns  they  claim,  and  which  was  so  far 
from  being  the  necessary  fruit  of  democratic  suspicions  and  jealousies 
that  it  feu  into  disuse  just  when  the  government  of  Athens  was 
most  thoroughly  democraticaL 

It  was  this  constitution  with  its  free-spoken  Ekkleaia,  its  per- 
manent Probouleutic  senate,  and  its  new  military  organisation, 
Bxpokion  which  Isagoras  determined,  if  it  were  possible,  to 
ggjj^^  overthrow.  His  oligarchical  instinct  left  him  in  no 
B.C.  509.  doubt  that,  unless  the  impulse  given  by  freedom  of 

speech  and  by  admitting  to  public  offices  all  but  the  poorest  class 
of  citizens  were  speedily  checked,  the  result  would  assuredly  be 
the  growth  of  a  popular  sentiment,  which  would  make  the  revival 
of  Eupatrid  ascendancy  a  mere  dream.  Feeling  that  his  resources 
at  Atiiens  were  inadequate  to  the  task,  he  appealed  to  his  friend 
the  Spartan  king  Eleomenee,  who  avdled  himself  of  the  old  re- 
ligious terrors  inspired  by  the  curse  pronounced  on  the  Alkmaio- 
nidai  for  the  death  of  Kylon  or  his  adherents  more  than  a  himdred 
years  before.  This  terror  was  still  so  great  that  Eleisthenes  with 
many  Athenian  citizens  was  constrained  to  leave  Athens.  After 
his  departure  Eleomenes,  having  entered  the  city  with  a  small 
force,  drove  out  as  being  under  the  old  curse  seven  hundred 
families  whose  names  had  been  furnished  to  him  by  Isagoras.  In 
his  next  step  he  encountered  an  unexpected  opposition.  The 
Council  of  Five  Himdred  refused  to  be  diissolved,  and  the  Spartan 
king  with  Isagoras  and  his  adherents  took  refuge  in  the  Akropolis. 
But  he  had  no  means  of  withstanding  a  blockade,  and  on  the  third 
day  he  agreed  to  leave  the  city  with  his  Spartan  force.  The 
departure  of  Eleomenes  was  followed  by  the  restoration  of  Eleis- 
thenes and  the  seven  hundred  exiled  families;  but  impelled  by 
the  conviction  that  between  Sparta  and  Athens  there  was  a  deadly 
quarrel,  the  Athenians  made  an  effort  to  anticipate  the  intrigues 
of  Hippias^and  sent  an  embassy  to  Sardeis  to  make  an  independent 
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aUianoe  with  the  Persian  Ejng.  The  envoys  on  being  admitted 
to  the  presence  of  Aitaphernes  were  asked  who  they  were  and 
where  tiiey  lived,  and  were  then  told  that  Dazeios  would  admit 
them  to  an  alliance  on  their  giving  him  earth  and  water.  To  this 
demand  of  ahsolnte  subjection  the  envoys  gave  an  assent  which  was 
indignantly  repudiated  by  the  whole  body  of  Athenian  citizens.^ 

Bat  Elleomenes  had  not  yet  laid  aside  the  hope  of  punishing 
the  Athenians.    On  his  retreat  from  the  city  he  took  the  road 
which  led  him  by  Plataiai,  a  small  Boiotian  town    Aiuanoeof 
which  lay  at  a  distance  of  about  thirty  miles  from    SS^5jJien& 
Athens  to  the  south  of  the  river  Asopos  on  the  northern    b.c.  509.  (?) 
slopes  of  Kithairon.    This  town  the  Thebaos  claimed  as  their 
latest  colony ;  ^  but  the  Plataians,  who  were  probably  unwilling 
subjects  and  certainly  complained  of  ill-treatment  on  the  part  of 
tiie  Thebans,  availed  themselves  eagerly  of  the  presence  of  Elleo- 
menes  to  surrender  themselves  and  their  city  on  condition  of  being 
admitted  among  the  allies  of  Sparta.*    For  the  Spartans  he  felt 
that  the  alliance  had  no  attraction  and  must  be  a  source  of  annoy- 
ance and  trouble;  but  he  was  not  unwilling  to  suggest  a  step 
niiich  should  transfer  this  annoyance  to  Athens  and  lead  perhaps 
to  a  series  of  wars  between  that  city  and  the  Theban  confederacy^ 
The  distance  of  Sparta  was  alleged  as  a  reason  why  the  Plataians 
should  look  out  for  nearer  allies ;  and  the  Athenians  were  named 
as  those  who  were  best  able  to  help  them.    The  counsel  was  fol- 
lowed, and  some  Plataians  reaching  Athens  during  a  festival  of 
the  twelve  gods  sat  as  suppliants  at  the  altar  and  made  to  the 
Athenians  the  proposals  which  had  been  rejected  by  Eleomenes. 
A  prayer  thus  urged  was  not  to  be  resisted ;  but  the  anticipations 
of  Kleomenes  were  justified  by  the  event.    The  alliance  embroiled 
Athens  with  Thebes,  and  did  no  good  ultimately  to  Plataiai. 

Foiled  for  the  time  in  his  efforts,  Eleomenes  was  not  cast 
down.    Regarding  the  Eleisthenean  constitution  as  a  personal  in- 
sult to  himself,  he  was  determined  that  Isagoras  should    Diaoom- 
be  despot  of  Athens.    With  this  view  he  gathered  an    nS^enes 
army  from  all  parts  of  Peloponnesos  and  arranged  with    at  Eieusis. 
ihe  Boiotians  a  simultaneous  invasion  of  Attica.    The  latter  ac- 
cordingly seized  Hysiai  and  Oinod,  Attic  cantons,  the  one  about 
eight,  the  other  about  twenty  miles  from  Plataiai,  while  the  men 
of  the  Euboian  OhaUds  ravaged  other  parts  of  Attica.     The 
punishment  of  these  invaders  the  Athenians  left  to  some  future 
day.    For  the  present  they  marehed  to  Eleusis,  which  Eleomenes 
had  reached  with  an  army  from  which  he  carefully  concealed  the 
purpose  of  the  campaign.    The  appearance  of  the  Athenians,  and 
possibly  the  tidings  of  the  Boiotian  invasion  of  Attica  on  th& 

»  Herod,  vi.  70-78.  »  Thuc.  IH.  61.  «  Thuc  ill.  68. 
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noxtli,  taught  tiiem  what  this  purpoae  was ;  and  Kleomenes  found 
that  his  opponents  ware  not  confined  to  the  Kleisthenean  council 
of  Five  Hundred.  The  Ooiinthians,  confessing  that  they  had 
come  on  an  unrighteous  errand;  went  home;  followed  hy  the  other 
Spartan  king,  Demaratos  the  son  of  Ariston. 

The  Athenians  were  now  free  to  turn  their  aims  against  fheor 
other  enemies.  Thej  marched  against  the  Ohalkidians;  but  as 
Yictories  ^^  ^^^  ^^  yn^  the  Boiotians  who  were  hastening  to 
«^  the  their  ud  at  the  EuripoS;  the  j  attacked  these  first,  and 

<yferthe  having  inflicted  on  them  a  signal  defeat,  crossed  on 
B<^^  the  same  day  into  Euhoia  and  won  another  great 
OhAikidifliu.  victory  over  the  Ohalkidians.  The  Ohalkidians  were 
^'^'^^'  further  punished.  Four  thousand  Athenian  setUerS; 
who  imder  the  title  of  Elerouchoi  retained  all  their  rights  as 
dtizenS;  were  placed  on  the  lands  of  the  wealthy  Ohalkidian 
owners  called  Hippobotai  or  horse-feederS;  and  served  like  the 
Roman  Ooloniss  as  a  garrison  in  a  conquered  country. 

Such  were  the  first-fruits  of  Athenian  freedom ;  and  contrast- 
ing this  outburst  of  warlike  activity  with  their  supineness  under 
Wariika  the  factions  of  the  Eupatrids  and  the  despotism  of  the 

^^  Peisistratidai;  Herodotos  cannot  repress  the  utterance 

Athenians.  of  his  conviction  that  liberty  of  speech  is  a  right  good 
thing;  since  the  Athenians  under  thdr  tyrants  were  in  war  no 
better  than  any  of  their  neighbours;  but  on  being  rid  of  them  rose 
rapidly  to  pr&-eminence;  the  reason  being  that  forced  service  for  a 
master  took  away  all  their  spirit;  whereas  on  winning  their  free- 
dom each  man  made  vigorous  efforts  for  himself.^  This  change  in 
the  Athenian  character  excited  no  feelings  of  admiration  in  the 
ThebanS;  who  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Aiginetans.  The 
new  energy  of  Athens  is  seen  in  the  continued  maintenance  of  a 
war  with  Thebes  and  Aigina  at  once.  But  it  was  now  clear  to 
the  Spartan  king  and  to  his  countrymen  that  the  Athenians  would 
not  acquiesce  in  the  predominance  of  Sparta ;  that  if  they  retained 
their  freedom;  the  power  of  Athens  would  soon  become  equal  to 
their  own ; '  and  that  their  only  safety  lay  in  providing  the  Athenians 
with  a  tyrant.  An  invitation  waS;  therefore;  sent  to  Hippias  at 
l^geiou;  to  attend  a  congress  of  Ihe  alHes  of  Sparta,  who  were 
summoned  to  meet  on  the  arrival  of  the  exiled  despot. 

The  words  in  which  Herodotos  relates  these  facts  show  not 
merely  that  Sparta  regarded  herself  as  in  some  sort  the  first  city 
Predomi-  in  HellaS;  but  that  among  the  Hellenic  states  there 
^^*^  were  not  a  few  who  were  disposed  to  look  up  to  her 
Heiiaf.  as  such.    Her  daim  to  supremacy  is  seen  in  the  com- 

plaint that  Athens  was  not  willing  to  acknowledge  it ;  and  the 

1  Herod,  v.  78.  ^  Herod,  v.  91. 
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noogmtion  of  tlds  daim  in  oertam  qnarten  ia  proved  by  the  &ct 
liiat  the  men  of  Corinth  and  other  cities  marched  with  Eleomenee 
to  £100818  even  though  they  did  not  know  the  porpoee  for  which 
they  had  he«i  faionght  together.  The  OongiesB  now  sununoned 
exhibits  Sparta  still  more  clearly  as  in  some  sort  the  head  of  a 
confedfltacy,  able  to  convoke  her  allies  at  will,  yet  not  able  to 
•dispense  with  the  debates  in  council  which  implied  their  freedom 
to  accept  or  reject  her  pbns.  The  assembly  in  which  Hippias 
appeared  to  plead  the  cause  of  despotism  seems  to  have  gone 
throogh  all  the  formalitieB  needed  to  maintain  the  self-respect  of 
«xtixeiis  of  subordinate  but  independent  states. 

The  address  of  the  Spartans  to  the  allies  thus  convoked  was 
brief  after  their  fuhion  uid  to  the  point.  It  candidly  confessed 
their  folly  in  having  been  duped  by  the  Pythia  at  oongxenof 
Delphoiy  and  in  having  given  over  the  city  of  Athens  gj^l^ 
to  an  ungrateful  Demos,  which  had  already  made  the  b.c.  609. 
Bmotians  and  OhaUddiaos  feel  the  sting  of  democracy  and  would 
speedily  make  others  feel  it  also ;  and  not  less  candidly  it  besought 
the  allies  to  help  them  in  punishing  the  Athemaus  and  in  re- 
storing to  Hippias  the  power  which  he  had  lost  The  reply  put 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Oorinthian  Sosikles  is  an  indignant  con- 
demnation of  this  selfish  and  heartless  policy.  'Surely  heaven 
and  earth  are  going  to  change  places/  he  said, '  and  fishes  will  live 
on  land,  and  men  in  the  sea,  now  that  you,  Lakedaimonians,  mean 
to  put  down  free  governments  and  to  restore  in  each  city  that 
most  unrighteous  and  most  bloodthirsty  thing, — a  despotism.  If 
you  think  that  a  tyranny  has  a  single  good  feature  to  recommend 
it,  try  it  first  yourselves,  and  then  seek  to  bring  others  to  your 
opinion  about  it.  But  in  point  of  fact  you  have  not  tried  it,  and 
being  religiously  resolved  that  you  never  will  try  it,  you  seek  to 
force  it  upon  others.  Experience  would  have  taught  you  a  more 
wholesome  lesson:  we  have  had  this  experience,  and  we  have 
learnt  this  lesson.'  This  moral  is  inforced  by  the  strange  stories 
which  Sosikles  goes  on  to  teU  of  Kypselos  and  Periandros,  the 
memory  of  whose  crimes  made  Corinthians  shudder ;  and  he  ends 
with  Spartan  plainness  of  speech  by  confessing  the  wonder  which 
their  invitation  to  Hippias  had  excited  at  Corinth,  and  the  still 
greater  astomshment  with  which  they  now  heard  the  explanation 
of  a  policy,  in  the  guilt  of  which  the  Corinthians  at  least  were 
resolved  that  they  would  not  be  partakers.  The  Spartan  in  this 
debate  difiered  from  the  Corinthian  only  in  the  clearness  with 
which  he  saw  that  there  was  that  in  Athenian  democracy  which, 
if  not  repressed,  must  prove  fatal  to  the  oligarchical  constitutions 
around  it.  To  this  point  the  Corinthian  had  not  yet  advanced, 
and  he  could  urge  now  as  a  sacred  thing  the  duty  of  not  meddling 
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witi&  the  intenial  affidxB  of  an  autonomoiis  oommunitj.  In  the 
debates  which  preceded  the  outbreak  of  the  Peloponneaian  war  the 
Corinthian  deputies  held  a  very  different  language.  Their  eyes 
had  been  opened  in  the  meantime  to  the  radical  antagonism  of  the 
system  in  which  every  citizen  is  invested  with  legislative  and 
judicial  powers^  and  the  system  in  which  these  powers  are  in  the 
hands  of  an  hereditary  patrician  caste. 

That  the  Corinthians  would  be  brought  to  see  this  hereafter, 
was  the  gist  of  the  reply  made  by  Elppias.  The  time  was  coming, 
Retom  of  he  said,  in  which  ^ey  would  find  the  Athenians  a 
g^g^  ^  thorn  in  their  side.  For  the  present  his  exhortations 
B.  0. 6M.  were  thrown  away.  The  allies  protested  unanimously 
against  all  attempts  to  interfere  with  the  internal  administration  of 
any  Hellenic  city ;  and  Hinpias  went  back  disappdnted  to  Sigeion. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  PERSIAN  EMPIBE  TTNDEB  CTBI78  AND  KAMBYSE8. 

rnBDS  Persian  king  by  whose  aid  Hippias  hoped  to  recover  his 
X    lost  power  was  lord  of  a  vast  inheritance  of  conquest    With- 
in the  compass  of  a  few  years  the  kingdoms  of  the    The  histori- 
Medes,  the  Lydians^  and  the  Egyptians  had  been  ab-    SJ^onal 
sorbed  into  the  huge  mass  whose  force  was  soon  to  be    Cynu. 
precipitated  on  the  iU-cemented  confederacy  of  the  Hellenic  tribes. 
If  we  follow  the  popular  chronology,  Peisistratos  made  himself 
despot  at  Athens  at  the  very  time  when  Cyrus  founded 
this  great  empire  by  the  dethronement  of  the  Median 
Astyages.    But  the  fiprure  of  Cyrus  emerges  only  for  a  time  from 
the  cloud-land  to  which  the  earliest  and  the  latest  scenes  of  his  life 
belong. 

In  the  version  of  the  tale  which  Herodotos  followed,  he  was 
the  grandson  of  the  Median  king  Astyages,  who,  frightened  by  a 
prophecy  that  his  daughter's  child  will  be  his  ruin,  ^^  ^  ^^ 
gives  the  babe  on  its  birth  to  Harpagos  with  orders  Astyagea 
that  it  shaU  bo  forthwith  slain.  By  the  advice  of  his  »"*^  <^ynai. 
wife  Harpagos,  instead  of  killing  the  child,  places  it  in  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  royal  herdsmen,  who  carries  it  home.  Finding  that 
his  wife  has  just  given  birth  to  a  dead  infant,  the  herdsman  ex- 
poses the  corpse,  and  brings  up  Cyrus  as  his  own  son.  But  his 
high  lineage  cannot  be  hidden.  In  the  village  sports  the  boy  plays 
the  king  so  well  that  a  complaint  is  carried  to  Astyages ;  and  by  the 
severe  judge  is  found  to  be  the  child  who  had  been  doomed  to  die 
but  who  turns  out  to  be  the  man  bom  to  be  king.  Astyages  is 
awe-struck :  but  nevertheless  he  takes  vengeance  on  Harpagos  by 
inviting  him  to  a  banquet  at  which  he  feasts  on  the  body  of  his 
own  son,  and  his  fears  are  quieted  by  the  soothsayers  who  tell  him 
that  the  election  of  Cyrus  as  king  by  the  village  children  has  ful- 
filled the  prophecy.    Harpagos,  however,  is  resolved  that  there 
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shall  be  a  seoond  and  a  more  eerious  fulfilment;  and  lie  drives 
Gyrus  into  the  rebellion  which  ends  in  the  dethronement  of  the 
despot.  To  achieye  this  end  Ojrus;  according  to  the  notion  of  a 
historian  who  is  fViinlriTig  only  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  small  canton, 
convokes  the  Persian  tribes,  and  holds  forth  the  boon  of  freedom, 
in  other  words,  of  immunity  from  taxation,  if  they  will  break  the 
Median  yoke  from  off  their  necks.  The  contrast  of  a  banquet  to 
which  they  are  bidden  after  a  day  spent  in  severe  toil  so  weighs 
with  them,  that  they  at  once  throw  in  their  lot  with  Cyrus  and 
presently  change  their  state  of  oppression  for  the  more  agreeable 
power  of  oppressing  others.  The  latter  part  of  this  story  is  an  in- 
stitutional legend  accounting  for  the  fiscal  immunities  of  the  Persian 
dans.  The  former  is  a  myth  which  reappears,  amongst  many  more, 
in  the  tales  of  Oidipous,  Telephos,  Paris,  Romulus  and  Hemus. 

The  Median  dynasty,  which  ended  with  Astyagee,  began,  it  is 
said,  with  Deiol^.  Of  this  Deiokes  we  are  told,  according  to 
The  story  of  the  notion  which  regarded  all  the  Persians  as  in- 
Deiokes.  habitants  of  a  single  township,  that,  aiming  from  the 

first  at  despotism,  he  set  himself  to  administer  justice  amongst  the 
lawless  men  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  and  having  at  length 
won  a  high  name  for  impartiality  withdrew  himself  from  them  on 
the  plea  that  he  was  tmable  to  bear  the  continued  tax  on  his  time. 
The  seven  tribes  or  clans  of  the  Medes  then  meet  in  council  and 
resolve  on  making  Deiokes  their  king.  Their  offer  is  accepted, 
and  Deiokes  at  once  bids  them  build  him  a  palace  with  seven 
concentric  walls,  and  taking  up  his  abode  in  the  centre  becomes 
henceforth  a  cruel  tyrant.  These  seven  walls  have  been  regarded 
by  some  as  having  reference  to  the  seven  Median  tribes:  by 
others  they  are  supposed  to  signify  the  seven  planets,  the  worship 
of  the  Sim  being  denoted  by  the  palace  in  the  centre.^  Deiokes 
in  neither  case  retains  any  historical  character :  and  when  we  see 
that  here  also,  in  the  details  which  do  not  belong  to  the  myth, 
we  have  simply  an  institutional  legend  describing  generally  the 
origin  of  despotism,  the  credit  of  the  whole  narrative  is  gone. 
Kay,  this  very  origin  of  Eastern  monarchy  is  described  not  as  it 
would  be  conceived  by  the  Medes,  but  as  it  would  present  itself 
to  Greeks  acquainted  only  with  the  arts  by  which  their  own 
tyrants  had  worked  their  way  to  power.  The  turbulence  and 
factiousness  of  the  Median  tribes  in  their  small  cantons,  the  rigid 
Justice  under  which  Deiokes  masks  the  object  steadily  aimed  at 
from  the  first,  the  care  which  he  takes,  as  soon  as  the  offer  of  king- 
ship is  made  to  him,  to  build  himself  a  stronghold  and  surround 
his  person  with  a  body-guard,  are  all  features  which  belong  to  the 

1  Lenozmant,  Mttmud  qfAneknt  History^  book  v.  ch.  3,  §  3 
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Jiigtoxy  of  Ghreek  lather  than  of  Oriental  despoti.  The  Greek  ideal 
is  still  farther  ehown  in  the  ascription  to  Beiokes  of  a  severe, 
lahoriouSy  and  impartial  administration  which  probably  no  Asiatic 
^Yemment  ever  sought  to  realise.  Thus  of  Beiokes  himself  and  of 
the  incidents  of  his  life  we  know  nothing;  and  at  the  utmost  the 
whole  story  can  be  regarded  as  nothing  more  than  a  tradition  indi- 
cating some  change  in  the  political  relations  of  the  Modes  and  the 
Assyrians,  though  whether  this  change  involved  the  destruction  of 
the  city  of  Nineveh  or  was  merely  the  revolt  of  some  mountain 
tribes,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  According  to  Herodotos  ^  Nineveh 
itself  had  undergone  no  disaster,  when  Phraortes,  the  son  of  Dei- 
okee,  after  a  reign  of  two  and  twenty  years  met  his  death  before  its 
walls.  His  successor  Eyaxares  sought,  it  is  sud,  to  avenge  his 
fother  by  again  besieging  Nineveh,  but  was  compelled  to  abandon 
or  interrupt  the  blockade  owing  to  an  irruption  of  Scythians,  who 
had  chased  the  Eimmerians  out  of  Europe.^ 

It  may  possibly  have  been  before  this  inroad  that  the  cause  of 
quarrel  arose  between  Eyaxares  the  Median  king  and  Alyattes  the 
&ther  of  Eroisos.  Herodotos  tells  us  that  some  fugi-  g^^vi^ 
tive  Scythians  found  their  way  into  the  Median  tern-  invaaion  of 
tory,  where  they  were  well  treated  by  the  king  as  long  ^®^^ 
as  they  brought  the  tribute  imposed  on  their  captures  in  hunting. 
The  harsh  punishment  with  which  an  accidental  failure  was  visited 
led  the  Scythians,  first,  to  place  on  the  banquet  board  before  the  king 
the  limbs  of  one  of  the  Median  youths  who  had  been  sent  to  them 
to  be  taught  archery,  and  then  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  their 
revenge  by  taking  refuge  in  the  land  of  the  Lydian  king.  Alyattes 
gave  them  shelter,  and  even  refused  to  yield  them  up  at  the  request 
of  Eyaxares.  The  war  which  ensued  lasted,  it  is  said,  for  six 
years,  and  was  brought  to  an  end  partly  by  an  eclipse  which  took 
place  in  the  midst  of  a  battle,  and  in  part  by  the  mediation  of 
Labynetos  king  of  Babylon  and  the  Eilikian  chief  Syennesis. 
These  sovereigns  determined  that  the  doubtful  reconciliation  should 
be  strengthened  by  a  marriage  between  Aryenis  the  daughter  of 
Alyattes  and  Astyages  the  heir  to  the  Median  throne.  While  the 
Median  djiiasty  was  thus  connected  with  that  of  Lydia,  the  alli- 
ance with.  Babylon  was  cemented,  according  to  Berosos,  by  the 
marriage  of  Nebucadnezzar,  the  son  of  Nabopolassar,  with  Amuhia 
the  daughter  of  Kyaxares.  Thus  Eroisos  became  the  brother-in- 
law  of  Astyages,  and  Astyages  the  brother-in-law  of  Nebucadnez- 
zar. The  chain  might  well  have  been  deemed  strong:  but  the 
links  broke,  and  left  to  the  brother-in-law  of  Astyages  the  duty  of 
avenging  him, — a  duty  which  seems  not  to  have  troubled  Nebucad- 

»  i.  102.  »  Herod.  1 108. 
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nezzar,  but  which,  if  we  are  to  belieye  Heiodotos,  was  to  Kroisos 
the  strongest  motiye  for  measuring  his  stren^h  against  that  of  the 
Persian  Mng.^  For  Kyaxares  himself  ike  troubles  of  the  Scythian 
inroad  were  followed,  if  we  may  believe  the  story,  by  a  brilliant 
triumph  when  with  the  aid  of  the  Babylonian  Nabopolassar  he  oyer- 
threw  the  ancient  dynasty  of  the  Assyrian  kings  and  made  Nineveh 
a  dependency  of  the  sovereigns  of  Media.  Over  the  vast  territory 
thus  brought  under  Median  rule  the  Persian  king  became  the  lord, 
on  the  ending  of  the  struggle  which  is  described  as  the  war  between 
Oyrusand  Astyages. 

The  supremacy  in  Asia  thus  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  king 
whose  chief  strength  lay  in  that  comparatively  small  country  whicji 
PhjBicai  still  beais  the  name  of  Fars  or  Farsistan.  This  was 
g^^jjjgj^  the  home  of  the  dominant  tribe  in  Iran  or  the  land  of 
Ft^MT.  the  Ajryans,  a  term  already  used  in  an  indefinitely 

contracted  meaning.  By  Herodotos  this  region  is  called  a  scanty 
and  rugged  land,' — a  description  not  altogether  unbefitting  a 
country  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  hot  district  or  strip  of 
plain  lying  between  the  mountains  and  the  coast  line,  consists 
chiefly  of  the  high  plateau  formed  by  the  continuation  of  the 
mountun-system,  which,  having  furnished  a  boundary  to  the  Meso- 
potamian  plain,  turns  eastwards  and  broadens  out  into  the  high 
land  of  Persia  Proper.  Of  the  whole  of  this  country  it  may  be  said 
that  where  there  is  water,  there  is  fertility ;  but  much  that  is  now 
desert  was  doubtless  rich  in  grass  and  fruits  in  the  days  when  Cyrus 
is  said  to  have  warned  his  people  that,  if  they  migrated  to  a 
wealthier  soil,  they  must  bid  farewell  to  their  supremacy  among 
the  nations.  Strong  in  a  mountain-barrier  pierced  by  astonishingly 
precipitous  gorges  along  which  roads  wind  in  zigzag  or  are  thrown 
across  furious  torrents  on  bridges  of  a  single  span,  this  beautiful  or 
desolate  land  was  not  rich  in  tiiie  number  of  its  cities.  Near  Mur- 
gab,  about  sixty  miles  almost  due  north  of  Shiraz,  are  the  ruins  of 
Pasargadai,  probably  in  its  original  form  Parsa-gherd  or  the  castle 
of  the  Persians.'  On  a  larger  plain,  about  half-way  between  these 
two  towns,  rose  the  second  capital  Persepolis.  The  two  streams 
by  which  this  plain  is  watered  maintain  tiie  exquisite  verdure 
which  a  supply  of  water  never  fails  to  produce  in  Persia.  But 
rugged  in  parts  and  sterile  as  this  plateau  may  be,  it  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  that  vast  region  which  at  a  height  varying  between 
COOO  and  5000  feet  extends  from  the  Zagros  and  Elburz  ranges  on 

^  Herod,  i.  73.  well  as  with  the  Latinised  names 

'  ix.  122.  of  the  Parthian  cities  Tigranocerta^ 

'  Mr.    Rawlinson   compares    the  Carcathrocerta.     This    termination 

name  Parsa-gherd  with  the  names  is  found  again  in  our  j^iVM  and  j^arM. 
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tiie  West  and  lunth  over  an  area  of  1100  by  600  miles  to  the  Suli- 
lUD  and  Hala  mauntaiin  on  the  east,  and  on  the  south  to  the  great 
coast  chain  which  oontinnes  the  plateau  of  Persia  Proper  almost  as 
ftr  as  the  Indus.  Of  this  immense  region,  nearly  two-thirds  are 
ahsdute  desert,  in  which  the  insignificant  streams  fail  before  the 
summer  heats  instead  of  affording  nourishment  to  yegetation.  In 
such  a  country  the  habits  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  population 
win  naturally  be  nomadic;  and  the  fresher  pastures  and  more 
genial  climate  of  the  hiUs  and  valleys  about  Ekbatana  would  draw 
many  a  roring  dan  with  th^  herds  and  tents  from  regions  scorched 
by  a  heat  which  left  them  no  water. 

Into  the  yast  empire  ruled  by  the  lord  of  these  Aryan  tribes 
there  was  now  to  be  absorbed  another  kingdom  which  had  grown 
up  to  frreat  power  and  splendour  on  the  west  of  the  — .  „  ^. 
riWa^,^e.t»«m  which,  flowing  from  the  Tauit>e  ^i^ 
lange,  discharges  itself  into  the  Euxine  about  sixty  <>y™»^«» 
miles  to  the  east  of  the  Greek  settlement  of  Sin6p6.  This  stream 
was  the  boundary  which  separated  the  Semitic  inhabitants  of  Asia 
liGnoron  its  eastern  side  from  the  non-Hellenic  nations  on  the 
west,  who  acknowledged  a  certain  brotherhood  not  only  between 
themselTes  but  with  the  Thraldan  tribes  beyond  the  Hellespont 
and  the  Chersonese.  The  conquests  which  had  brought  the  Lydian 
king  thus  far  placed  him  in  dangerous  proximity  with  a  power  not 
less  aggressive  and  more  formidable  than  his  own.  By  a  strange 
coincidence  (if  any  trust  at  all  may  be  placed  on  the  narrative)  the 
dynasty  represented  by  Kroisos  the  last  Lydian  king  had  supplanted 
the  ancient  line  of  the  Herakleidai  (whatever  this  name  may  mean) 
about  the  same  time  when  the  Median  power  asserted  its  indepen- 
dence of  the  Assyrian  empire.  But  the  relations  which  existed 
between  Eroisos  and  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  imparted  to  the 
catastrophe  at  Sardeis  a  significance  altogether  beyond  that  which 
could  be  attached  to  the  mere  transference  of  power  firom  the 
despot  Ajstyages  to  the  despot  Cyrus. 

The  Lydian  kingdom  had  grown  up  in  a  country  inhabited  by 
a  number  of  tribes,  between  most  or  perhaps  all  of  whom  there 
existed  some  sort  of  affinity.    These  tribes,  whatever    Q^^,j-^_jjy 
may  have  been  their  ori^n,  were  spread  over  a  region    of  Ada 
of  whose  loveliness  Herodotos  speaks  with  a  proud     ***°<""' 
enthusiasm.    The  beauty  of  climate,  the  richness  of  soil,  and  the 
splendour  of  scenery  which  made  Ionia  for  him  the  most  delightful 
of  all  earthly  lands,^  were  not  confined  to  the  exquisite  valleys  in 
which  for  the  most  part  the  Hellenic  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor 
had  fixed  their  homes ;  and  the  only  drawback  even  to  the  colder 

»  Herod,  i.  142. 
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parts  of  this  vast  peninsula  was  that,  while  they  yielded  grain, 
fruits,  and  cattle,  they  would  not  produce  the  olive.  These  colder 
parts  lay  on  the  large  central  plain  to  the  north  of  the  chain  of 
Tauros  which,  startiiig  firom  the  Chelidonian  or  southeastern  pro- 
montory of  Lylda,  extends  its  huge  mountain-barrier  to  the  north 
of  the  Kilikian  country,  until  its  chain  is  broken  by  the  Euphrates 
%  little  below  the  point  where  this  stream  receiyes  the  waters  of 
the  Kappadokian  Melas  or  black  river.  This  great  plateau  runs 
off  towards  the  north,  west,  and  south,  into  a  broken  country 
whence  the  mountains  slope  down  to  the  sea,  bearing  in  their 
valleys  the  streams  which  keep  up  its  perpetual  freshness.  Stretch- 
ing in  a  southwesterly  direction  from  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont, 
the  mountains  of  Ida,  G^argaros,  Plakos,  and  Temnos  form  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  lands  through  which  the  Granikos,  Aise- 
pos,  and  Rhyndakos  find  their  way  into  the  Propontis  or  sea  of 
Marmora.  Striking  to  the  southeast  from  Mount  Temnos  until  it 
meets  the  range  of  Tauros  runs  a  mountain  chain  which  sends  out 
to  the  southwest  a  series  of  ridges  between  which  lie  the  most 
celebrated  plains  of  Asia  Minor,  each  watered  by  its  own  stream 
and  its  tributaries.  In  the  triangle  formed  by  the  mountains  of 
Gku^aros  and  Temnos  on  the  north  and  mount  Pelekas  on  the 
south,  the  streams  of  Eaikos  and  Euenos  flow  into  the  Elaiatic 
gulf  between  Elaia  and  PitanS,  the  latter  place  being  about  ten 
miles  distant  from  the  rocks  of  Argeimoussai  (disastrous  in  later 
Athenian  history),  opposite  to  the  southeastern  promontory  of 
Lesbos.  Again  between  mount  Pelekas  on  the  north  and  the 
mountains  of  Sipylos  and  Tmolos  on  the  south  lies  the  valley  of 
the  Hermos  which,  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  the  citadel  of  Sar- 
deis,  receives  the  waters  of  the  Paktolos,  and  flowing  westward 
past  the  Sipylan  Magnesia,  turns  to  the  south  near  the  city  of  Tem- 
nos and  runs  into  the  !E^];ean  about  midway  between  Smyrna  and 
Phokaia.  To  the  east  of  Smyrna  rise  the  heights  of  Olympos  and 
Drakon,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  westward  extension  of  mount 
Tmolos,  between  which  and  mount  Messogis  the  Ka}'stro6  finds 
its  way  to  the  sea  hard  by  Ephesos  and  about  ten  miles  to  the  east 
of  Kolophon.  Finally  beneath  the  southern  slopes  of  Messogis  the 
winding  Maiandros,  having  received  not  fen  from  Tralleis  the 
waters  of  the  Marsyas,  goes  on  its  westward  way  until,  a  little 
below  the  Maiandrian  Magnesia,  it  turns  like  the  Hermos  to  the 
south,  and  running  by  Thymbria  and  Myous  on  its  left  bank  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  gulf  which  bears  its  name,  precisely  opposite 
to  the  promontory  of  Miletos.  From  this  point  stretch  to  westward 
the  lAtmian  hills  where,  as  the  tale  went,  Selene  came  to  gaze  upon 
Endymion  in  his  dreamless  sleep.  Thus  each  between  its  mountain- 
walls,  the  four  streams,  Kukos,  Hermos,  Kaystros,  and  Maiandros, 
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foUow  courses  which  may  xoughly  be  regarded  as  parallel|  through 
lands  than  which  few  are  richer  in  their  wealth  of  historical  asso- 
dalion.  Hound  the  ruins  of  Sardeis  gather  the  recollections  not 
only  of  the  great  Lydian  kingdom  but  of  the  Tisionaiy  conversations 
between  Kroisos  and  the  iUustrious  Athenian  law-giyer,  while 
from  Abydos  on  the  north  to  the  promontory  of  Kynossema,  facing 
tiie  seaborn  island  of  Rhodos,  eyeiy  bay  and  headland  of  this 
glorious  coast  bnngs  before  us  some  name  sacred  from  its  ancient 
memories,  not  the  least  among  these  being  the  birthplace  of  Hero-* 
dotos,  and  among  the  greatest  that  spot  on  the  seashore  beneath 
the  heights  of  Mykald  where,  as  fame  would  have  it,  the  fleet  of 
the  barbarian  was  shattered  at  the  very  time  when  Mardonios 
underwent  his  doom  at  Plataiai. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  of  the  dynasty  of  Lydian 
kings  which  came  to  an  end  with  Kroisos  we  have  no  contemporary 
history  whatever.  The  Herakleid  dynasty  of  Lydia  TheLydinn 
ends  with  Eandaules  of  whom  Herodotos  speaks  as  dynasties. 
known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  wholly  different  name  of  Myrtilos. 
Five  centuries  had  passed  away  while  these  kings  reigned  in  an 
uninterrupted  succession  of  father  and  son  until  Kuidaules,  as 
Herodotos  believed,  fulfilled  his  destiny  by  insisting  on  exhibiting 
the  unclothed  form  of  his  beautiful  wife  to  his  spear^bearer  Gyges. 
His  queen,  discovering  the  trick,  offers  to  G^yges  the  alternative  of 
death  or  of  life  and  marriage  with  herself  when  he  shall  have  slain 
his  master.  Of  this  story  it  is  enough  to  say  that  we  find  quite 
another  version  in  Plato  who  tells  us  that  far  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  earth  Gyges  takes  from  the  hand  of  a  gigantic  corpse  a  ring 
which  has  the  power  of  making  the  wearer  invisible,  and  that 
having  by  means  of  this  ring  corrupted  the  wife  of  Kandaules  he 
slew  his  lord  and  usurped  his  throne.*  This  ring,  discovered 
beneath  the  earth,  is  the  magic  ring  of  the  dwarf  Andvari  in  the 
Volsung  tale,  and  its  wonderful  powers  are  seen  in  the  Arabian 
story  of  Allah-ud-deen  where  a  giant  is  its  slave  as  in  the  story  of 
G^ges  he  is  its  lifeless  guardian ;  and  the  maiden  whom  he  wins 
is  one  of  those  fair  women  who  in  a  crowd  of  legends  have  been 
wedded  to  beings  who  represent  the  darkness,  as  lokastS  of  Thebes 
to  Laioe,  and  who  are  all  married  afterwards  to  the  spear-bearer 
armed  with  the  rays  of  the  glancing  sun.  The  wife  of  Eandaules 
is,  in  short,  Urvasi,  the  dawn-goddess,  who  is  invested  with  the 
beauty,  the  daring,  and  promptitude  of  the  Teutonic  Brynhild.' 

For  this  murder  of  Ivandaules  the  divine  penalty,  we  are  told 
by  Herodotos,  was  to  descend  not  on  the  head  of  Gyges  but  on 

1  Plato,  FoKL  359.  of  Middle  Affes,  introd.     Tales   of 

«  Myth.  Ar.  Nat.  i.  248,  380 ;  ii.      Teutonic  Lands,  ib 
63, 163, 174,205.    Popular  Romances 
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that  of  EjoiBoe  his  fifth  descendant,  the  last  who  should  sit  on 
his  Hirone.^  The  accession  of  Erdsos  brings  us  to  the  last  act 
TbeLydiaa  in  the  diama.  The  heir  of  immense  wealth  and 
^^J^  master  of  a  stronghold,  inyulneiable  as  Achilleus,  in 
Greeks.  the  akropolis  of  Sardeis,  liying  under  the  biightBSt  of 

skies  and  amid  the  most  beautiful  of  earthly  scenes,  Eioisos  is 
depicted  as  from  the  first  animated  by  the  ambition  of  bnng  a 

The  iMt  of  ^PPy  ™*^  *^^  ^y  ^®  conviction  that  he  had  reallj 
the  Menn-  attained  to  the  state  at  which  he  aimed.  The  golden 
"**  *=***«*•  sands  of  the  Paktolos,  or,  as  others  said,  the  produce 
of  his  mines  at  Pergamos,  speedily  filled  his  treaBure-housee, 
and  throughout  the  world  the  &me  went  that  Eroisos  was  the 
wealthiest  and  the  happiest  of  men. 

It  was  the  destiny  of  this  magnificent  soyereign  to  bring  under 
the  yoke  of  the  Persian  king  not  merely  the  people  who  had  been 
Conqnest  of  subject  to  the  rule  of  his  forefiEithers,  but  the  Hellenes 
^J25by°  ^^  ^®  eastern  coast  of  the  Egean.  The  political  dis- 
Kioiaos.  union  to  which  the  Greeks  whether  of  continuous  or 

of  scattered  Hellas  seem  to  have  clung  as  the  most  precious  heritage 
of  the  ancient  Aryan  family  type,  had  insured  his  success  against 
these  Hellenic  settlements  as  at  a  later  day  it  insured  the  triumph 
of  Makedonian  kings  and  Homan  consuls.  Unquestionably  ^le 
conquest,  whatever  may  have  been  its  character,  had  wrought  a 
nau>mentous  change  in  their  position.  They  were  now  included  in 
a  vast  empire  which  was  at  any  time  liable  to  the  sudden  and 
inseparable  disasters  which  so  frequently  changed  the  face  of  the 
Asiatic  world.  If  these  Hellenes  could  so  far  have  modified  their 
nature  as  to  combine  with  the  decision  and  firmness  of  English- 
men, their  union  might  have  broken  the  power  of  Xerxes  before  he 
could  set  foot  on  the  soil  of  Europe.  But  no  danger  could  impress 
on  them  the  need  of  such  a  sacrifice  as  this ;  their  position  on  the 
borders  of  a  vast  undefended  country  deprived  them  of  the  advan- 
tages enjoyed  by  their  kinsmen  of  western  Hellas ;  and  the  whips 
of  Kroisos  were  therefore  soon  exchanged  for  the  scorpions  of  the 
Persian  despot. 

Splendid  as  is  the  drama  which  Herodotos  brings  before  us  in 
The  drama  ^  narrative  of  the  life  of  Kroisos,  we  have  to  re- 
of  the  life  of  member  that  it  is  strictly  a  drama,  arranged  in  accor- 
^'°****'  dance  with  a  fixed  religious  idea, — a  drama  which 

admirably  illustrates  the  popular  sentiment  of  the  age,  but  of  which, 

^^  In  other  words,  the  ran  kills  the  In  short,  the  traditional  history  of 

night:  but  the  slaughter  of  the  night  the  Lydian  kingdom,  like  that  of 

cannot  be  avenged  until  the  end  of  so  many  other  dynasties,  has  been 

the  day,  -when  the  sun  in  his  turn  fitted  into  the  framework  of  a  solar 

most  be  conquered  by  the  darkness,  myth. 
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if  we  regard  it  as  belonging  to  the  every-day  world  of  fiict,  we  know 
neither  the  motiyes  nor  the  incident.  To  the  iiicts  that  Kroiaos 
waa  king  of  Ljdia,  that  from  some  cause  or  other  he  became  in- 
volyed  in  a  quarrel  with  Persia  after  haying  subdued  the  Asiatic 
Hellenes,  that  in  this  quarrel  he  had  the  worst,  and 
that  aU  his  subjects  passed  at  once  under  the  dominion 
of  his  conqueror,  there  is  probably  not  a  single  detail  which  we 
can  add  with  any  feeling  of  confidence  that  we  are  reg^tering  an 
historical  incident.  We  haye  to  mark  at  the  outset  that  Eroisos 
in  the  legend  inslayes  the  autonomous  Hellenic  communities,  that 
he  can  put  to  death  with  horrible  tortures  ^  those  whom  he  regards 
as  his  enemies,  and  yet  that  he  is  loyed  not  less  by  these  Asiatic 
Hellenes  than  by  the  Lydians,  and  that  the  catastrophe  which 
oyerwhelms  him  excites  no  other  feeling  than  that  of  profound 
sorrow.  In  truth,  as  soon  as  he  has  chronicled  the  fetct  of  the 
Ionian  conquest,  the  historian  forgets  that  he  is  dealing  with  an 
Asiatic  despot,  and  Kroisos  becomes  to  him  a  being  in  whose  life 
we  read  the  sad  and  stem  lesson  that  man  abides  neyer  in  one  stay 
and  that  he  is  bom  to  trouble  as  the  sparlis  fly  upward.  Impree« 
siye  as  the  tale  may  be  thus  regarded  as  a  parable,  it  can  Bcoroely 
be  said  to  have  any  other  value.  The  very  advice  given  by 
Sandauis  ^  at  the  outset  of  the  struggle  shows  unmistakeably  how 
far  we  have  wandered  from  the  regions  of  history.  It  is  simply 
ludicrous  to  suppose  that  anyone  could  have  represented  to  Kroisos 
the  conquest  of  Persia  as  an  enterprise  in  which  he  had  nothing  to 
gain  and  everything  to  lose.  The  conqueror  of  Media  could  not 
without  absurdity  be  described  as  the  ruler  of  a  poverty-stricken 
kingdom ;  nor  without  even  greater  absurdity  could  Sandanis  be 
said  to  thank  the  gods  that  they  had  not  put  into  the  minds  of  the 
Persians  to  go  against  the  Lydians,  when  the  whole  course  of  the 
narrative  implies  that  the  one  absorbing  dread  which  oppressed 
Kroisos  was  the  fear  of  that  insatiable  spirit  of  aggression 
which  marks  all  Asiatic  empires  until  they  pass  from  robbery  to 
laziness. 

But  the  task  of  preparing  for  the  invasion  of  Persia  or  for  the 
attack  of  the  Persian  king  was  not  for  Kroisos  the  beginning  of 
troubles.  In  the  warning  of  Solon  that  none  might  The  begin, 
be  called  happy  before  his  life  was  ended  he  saw  the  to^Sie'doS 
handwriting  on  the  wall  which  foreboded  the  coniiog  ot  Atys. 
catastrophe.  Thus  far  most  things  had  gone  well  with  him,  and 
the  dumbness  of  his  younger  son  seemed  as  nothing  to  be  set  in 
the  balance  against  the  vigour  of  Atys  the  brave  and  fair,  the 
pride  and  the  hope  of  his  life.    But  the  word  of  the  god  had  gone 

1  ini  Kvd^ov  iXK^v,    Herod,  i.  92.  3  Herod.  L  72. 
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forth  that  Atys  must  he  smitten  hy  the  spear  and  die.  In  Tain 
EjoisoB  seeks  hy  every  means  to  prevent  the  threatened  calamity. 
All  weapons  are  put  out  of  the  lad's  reach,  and  he  is  wedded  to  a 
maiden  whose  love  may  turn  away  his  thoughts  from  any  tasks 
involving  the  least  dsmger.  But  there  comes  to  the  court  of 
Kroisos  a  suppliant  who  prays  the  king  to  give  him  shelter  and 
ahsolve  him  from  the  guilt  of  involuntary  homicide.  Such  a 
prayer  was  never  made  to  Kroisos  in  vain  ^  and  when  yet  other 
suppliants  came  heseeching  that  Atys  might  he  sent  to  hunt  and 
slay  the  hoar  which  was  ravaging  their  land,  Adrastoe^  whose 
very  name  carried  with  it  the  omen  of  inevitahle  doom,  is  sent  to 
guard  the  heautiful  hoy  from  the  weapon  which  is  laden  with  his 
death.  But  the  god  spake  of  no  other  spear  than  that  of  Adrastos ; 
and  when  the  Phrygian  in  his  unutterahle  agony  slays  himself  on 
the  tomh  of  Atys,  Kroisos  owns  that  the  instrument  of  the  divine 
will  is  not  to  he  condemned  for  a  result  over  which  he  had  no 
control.  From  his  long  and  hitter  mourning  Kroisos  is  at  length 
roused  hy  the  tidings  of  the  fall  of  his  hrother^in-law  Astyages : 
but  before  he  enters  on  the  task  of  avenging  him,  he  resolves  to 
have  the  coimsel  of  the  gods  and  further  to  test  their  oracles  before 
he  puts  to  them  the  question,  the  answer  to  which  shall  determine 
him  to  fight  out  the  quarrel  or  to  lay  it  aside. 

He  sent  therefore,  so  the  story  goes  on  to  tell  us  (and  it  is 
useless  to  give  it  in  any  other  words  than  those  of  the  old  historian), 
The  paying  ^  Ammon  in  Libya,  to  Amphiaraos  and  Trophonios 
of  tiie  penal-  and  the  Milesian  Branchidai,  to  Delphoi,  to  Abai  of 
Um  L^qoity  the  Pholdans  and  to  Dodona,  charging  his  messengers 
of  Gyges.  to  count  one  hundred  days  from  the  time  of  leaving 
Sardeis,  and  then  to  ask  all  the  oracles  at  once  what  the  Lydian 
king  might  at  that  moment  be  doing.  What  the  other  oracles 
answered,  there  were  none  to  say ;  but  at  Delphoi  the  priestess 
answered: 

*  I  know  the  nmnber  of  the  sand  and  the  measaree  of  the  sea ; 
I  understand  the  damb  man  and  hear  him  who  speaks  not : 
And  there  comes  to  me  now  the  savoar  of  a  hard-shelled  tortoise, 
Which  is  seething  in  a  brazen  vessel  with  the  flesh  of  a  ram, 
And  brass  there  is  beneath  it  and  brass  above  it' 

These  words  the  Lydians  wrote  down  and  carried  back  to  tho 
king ;  and  when  all  had  returned  to  Sardeis  from  the  other  oracles, 
Kroisos  took  the  answers  and  unfolded  them;  but  none  pleased 
him  until  he  came  to  the  words  of  the  Delphian  god,  who  alone 
knew  that  on  the  hundredth  day  EJxnsoe  went  into  a  secret  place 
where  none  might  see  him  and  boiled  a  tortoise  and  a  ram  in  a 
brazen  vessel  on  which  he  placed  a  brazen  lid.  This  oracle  alone 
with  that  of  Amphiaraos  he  held  to  have  spoken  truly ;  and  there- 
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fore  lie  aaked  them  if  he  should  inarch  against  the  Persians  and  if 
he  ahonld  get  any  others  to  help  him  in  the  war.  Both  gave  the 
same  answer  that  if  he  went  agflonst  the  Persians  he  would  destroy 
a  great  power,  and  counselled  him  to  find  out  the  mightiest  among 
the  Hellenes  and  make  them  his  friends.  Still  more  pleased  with 
this  fancied  assurance  that  \^e  should  throV  down  the  kingdom  of 
Gyms,  Ejtoibos  besought  the  god  for  the  thircLtime,  if  his  empire 
should  last  long.    The  priestess  answered : 

*  When  a  mule  shall  be  king  of  the  Medes, 

Then,  light-footed  Lydian,  flee  to  the  banks  of  the  pebbly  Hermos, 
Flee  and  tarry  not,  neither  care  to  hide  thy  fear.' 

More  pleased  than  ever  from  the  supposed  impossibility  of  a  mule 
being  ever  king  of  the  Modes,  he  sought  now  to  learn  who  were 
the  mightiest  among  the  Greeks,  and  found  that  these  were  the 
men  of  Athens  and  of  Sparta.  Having,  therefore,  made  a  covenant 
with  these,  that  they  should  help  him  in  the  war,  he  marched 
from  Sardeis  to  Pteria,  taking  many  cities  and  ravaging  their 
lands,  until  Gyrus  came  up  with  his  armies  and  tried  to  draw  off 
the  lonians  from  Kroisos.  But  they  would  not  hear  him,  and 
afterwards  a  great  battle  was  fought  in  which  neither  side  had  the 
victory,  for  the  night  came  on  and  parted  them.  On  the  next  day, 
as  Cyrus  came  out  again  to  the  attack,  EIroisos  drew  off  his  army 
to  Sardeis,  for  he  liked  not  the  scantiness  of  its  numbers,  and  he 
was  minded  during  the  winter  to  gather  to  his  aid  the  Egyptians 
and  Babylonians  with  the  men  of  Sparta  and  early  in  the  spring  to 
march  out  once  more  against  the  Persians.  So  when  he  reached 
Sardeis,  he  sent  away  all  the  army  which  he  had  with  him :  but 
Gyrus,  having  learnt  what  Kroisos  meant  to  do,  marched  straight 
after  him  and  came  before  Sardeis  when  the  allies  of  Kroisos 
were  scattered.  In  a  great  strait  the  Lydian  king  led  out  his  own 
people  who  were  at  this  time  the  bravest  of  all  the  nations  in  Asia 
and  who  fought  on  horseback  with  long  spears,  and  he  drew  th^n 
up  on  the  large  plain  which  lies  before  the  city.  These  horsemen 
CjTUS  greatly  feared,  and  by  the  counsel  of  Harpagos  the  Mode  he 
placed  riders  on  all  the  camels  and  drew  them  up  in  front  of  his 
army.  So  when  the  battle  began,  the  horses  of  the  Lydians 
saw  and  smelt  the  camels  and  fled,  and  the  hopes  of  king  Kroisos 
perished.  Still,  the  Lydians  fought  on  bravely,  until  they  were 
driven  into  the  city  and  shut  up  there.  Then  Kroisos  sent  in 
haste  to  his  friends  and  bade  them  come  at  once  to  his  aid.  Thus 
fourteen  days  passed  away,  and  then  Cyrus  promised  to  reward 
richly  the  man  who  should  first  climb  the  walls.  But  the  men 
tried  in  vain,  until  a  Mardian  named  Hyroiades  found  the  part 
where  no  guards  had  been  placed  and  to  which  king  Meles  had  not 
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carried  the  woman-lwrn  lion,  'because  he  thought  that  no  enemy 
would  ever  attempt  to  climb  a  rock  so  steep  and  rugged.    But 
Hyroiades  had  seen  some  one  come  down  and  pick  up  his  helmet 
which  had  rolled  from  the  wall.    By  this  same  path  he  went  up 
himself  and  other  Persians  with  him :  and  so  was  Saideis  taken 
and  Eroisos  made  prisoner,  when  he  had  rdgned  for  fourteen  years 
and  had  been  besieged  for  fourteen  days,  and  when,  as  the  oracle 
had  foretold,  he  had  destroyed  a  great  power,  namely  his  own. 
Then  Cyrus  raised  a  great  pile  of  wood  and  laid  Eroisos  upon  it 
bound  in  chains  with  fourteen  of  the  Lydians,  either  because  he 
wished  to  offer  them  up  as  the  firstfiruits  of  the  victory  or  to  see  if 
any  of  the  gods  would  deliver  Kroisos  who,  as  he  had  learnt,  was 
one  who  greatly  honoured  them.    Then  to  Kroisos  in  his  great 
agony  came  back  the  words  which  Solon  had  spoken  to  him  that 
no  living  man  was  happy ;  and  as  he  thought  on  this,  he  sighed 
and  after  a  long  silence  thrice  called  out  the  name  of  Solon. 
Hearing  this,  Cyrus  bade  the  interpreters  ask  him  whom  he  called  *, 
but  for  a  long  time  he  would  not  answer  them.    At  last  when 
they  pressed  him  greatly,  he  told  them  that  long  ago  Solon  the 
Athenian  came  to  see  him  and  thought  nothing  of  all  his  wealth, 
and  how  the  words  had  come  to  pass  which  Solon  spake,  not 
thinking  of  him  more  than  of  any  o^ers  who  fancy  that  they  are 
happy.     While  Kroisos  thus  spake,  the  edge  of  the  pile  was 
already  kindled :  but  Cyrus,  hearing  the  tale,  remembered  that  he 
too  was  but  a  man  and  that  he  was  now  giving  alive  to  the  flames 
one  who  had  been  not  less  wealthy  than  himself,  and  when  he 
thought  also  how  man  abideth  not  ever  in  one  stay,  he  charged  his 
people  to  put  out  the  fire  and  bring  Kroisos  and  the  other  Lydians 
down  from  the  pile.    But  the  flame  was  now  too  strong;  and 
when  Kroisos  saw  that  the  mind  of  Cyrus  was  changed,  but  that 
the  men  were  not  able  to  quench  the  flames,  he  prayed  to  Phoibos 
ApoUon  to  come  and  save  him,  if  ever  he  had  done  aught  to  please 
him  in  the  days  that  were  past.    Then  suddenly  the  wind  rose, 
and  clouds  ga^ered  where  none  had  been  before,  and  there  burst 
from  the  heaven  a  great  storm  of  rain  which  put  out  the  blazing 
fire.    So  Cyrus  knew  that  Kroisos  was  a  good  man  and  that  the 
gods  loved  him:  and  when  Kroisos  came  down  from  the  pile, 
Cyrus  asked  him, '  Who  persuaded  thee  to  march  into  my  land 
and  to  become  my  enemy  rather  than  my  friend  ?  '    *  The  god  of 
the  Greeks  uiged  me  on,'  answered  Kroisos,  'for  no  man  is  so 
senseless  as  of  his  own  pleasure  to  choose  war  in  which  the  fathers 
bury  their  children  rather  than  peace  in  which  the  children  bury 
their  fathers.'     Meanwhile,  the  city  was  given  to  storm  and 
plunder,  and  Kroisos^  standing  by  the  side  of  Cyrus  who  had 
loosed  him  from  his  chains,  asked  him  what  the  Persians  were 
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doing  down  below.  'Surely/  said  Ojtub,  'they  are  plundering 
thj  city  and  spoiling  thy  people  of  their  goods/  *  Nay/  answered 
EioiBoe;  'but  it  Ib  thy  wealth  and  thy  goods  which  they  are 
taldng  as  booty^  for  I  and  my  people  now  have  nothing.  But  take 
good  heed.  The  man  who  may  get  the  most  of  this  wealth  will 
assuredly  rise  up  against  thee :  so  place  thy  guards  at  all  the  gates 
and  bid  them  take  all  the  goods^  saying  that  a  tithe  must  first  be 
paid  of  them  to  Zeus^  and  thus  thou  wilt  avoid  the  peril  and  no 
hate  shall  accrue  to  liiee  thereby.'  For  this  good  counsel  Gyrus 
bade  him  ask  as  a  gift  what  he  should  most  desire  to  have ;  and 
Eroisos  said, '  Let  me  send  these  fetters  to  the  god  of  the  Qreeks 
and  ask  him  if  it  be  his  wont  to  cheat  those  who  have  done  >iitw 
good.'  When  Gyrus  learnt  the  reason  for  this  prayer,  he  laughed 
and  said  that  Eroisos  might  do  this  and  aught  else  that  he  might 
wisL  So  men  were  sent  to  Delphoi  to  show  the  chains  and  to 
ask  if  the  Hellenic  gods  were  wont  to  be  ungrateful ;  and  when 
they  came  into  the  temple,  the  priestess  said, '  Not  even  a  god  can 
escape  the  lot  which  is  prepared  for  him,  and  Eroisos  in  ^e  fifth 
generation  has  suffered  for  tiie  sin  of  him  who  at  the  bidding  of  a 
woman  slew  his  lord  and  seized  his  power.  Much  did  the  god 
strive  that  the  evil  might  fall  in  his  children's  days  and  not  on 
Eroisos  himself;  but  he  could  not  turn  aside  the  Moirai.  For 
three  years  he  put  off  the  taking  of  Saideis,  for  thus  much  only 
they  granted  to  him ;  and  he  came  to  his  aid  when  the  flame  had 
grown  fierce  on  the  blazing  pile.  And  yet  more,  he  is  wrong  in 
blaming  the  god  for  the  answer  that  if  he  went  against  the  Persians 
he  would  destroy  a  great  power,  for  he  should  tlien  have  asked  if 
the  god  meant  his  own  power  or  that  of  Gyrus ;  and  therefore  is 
he  the  cause  of  his  own  sorrow.  Neither,  again,  would  he  imder- 
stand  what  the  god  spake  about  the  mule,  for  Gyrus  himself  was 
this  mule,  being  the  son  of  a  Median  woman,  the  daughter  of 
Astyages,  and  of  a  man  bom  of  the  meaner  race  of  the  Per- 
sians.' This  answer  the  Lydians  brought  to  Sardeis ;  and  Eroisos 
knew  that  the  god  was  guiltless  and  that  the  fault  was  all  his 
own. 

The  didactic  purpose,  not  less  than  the  materials  of  this  story, 
strips  its  incidents  of  all  historical  character.  The  artless  remark 
of  Herodotos  that  until  Eroisos  was  actually  taken  no  Unhistoricai 
one  had  paid  tljp  least  attention  to  the  plain  warning,  J^^'iSo'iS.^ 
uttered  five  generations  before,  that  the  fifth  from  tails. 
Ctjges  should  atone  the  old  wrong,  proves  at  the  least  that  the 
prediction  grew  up  after  the  catastrophe,  even  if  it  proves  no  more ; 
and  the  fabrication  of  one  prophecy  brings  the  rest  under  the  same 
suspicion.  But  the  narrative  convicts  itself  in  other  ways.  Un- 
less when  a  literal  acceptation  of  oracular  responses  is  needed  to 
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keep  up  a  neceasarj  delusion^  the  leciideiitB  of  theee  answers  take 
it  for  granted  that  these  utterances  are,  or  are  likely  to  be,  meta- 
phorical; and  to  EjToisos  himself  the  facts  shrouded  under  the 
guise  of  the  mule-king  were  better  known  than  ihej  could  he  to 
any  others.  The  Median  sovereign  was  his  brother-in-law,  and 
^Q  very  matter  which  had  stirred  his  wrath  was  that  Gyrus  the 
son  of  the  Persian  £[ambyses  had  dethroned  his  grandfather  and 
thus  brought  Modes  and  Persians  under  one  sceptre.  But  the  city 
of  Kroisos,  like  the  great  cities  and  heroes  of  tradition  generally, 
is  Tulnerable  only  in  one  spot;  and  the  mythical  records  of  the 
Mermnad  despots  are  brought  to  an  end  with  the  artificial  chro- 
nology of  a  reign  of  fourteen  years  and  a  siege  of  fourteen  days. 
The  sequel  of  the  tale  Herodotos  admits  that  he  received  from 
Lydian  informants.^  Like  the  stories  of  the  mad  freaks  ascribed 
to  Kambyses  in  Egypt,  we  might  well  suppose  that  the  tale  of  the 
rescue  of  Eroisos  from  the  flames  would  be  found  in  no  Persian 
chronicle :  and  accordingly  this  tradition  cannot  be  traced  in  the 
pages  of  Etesias.  No  Persian  could  represent  his  king  as  pro- 
faning the  majesty  and  purity  of  Fire  by  offering  to  it  the  fiesh  of 
men ;  and  the  one  fact  to  which  the  whole  story  points  is  that  in 
some  way  or  other  and  by  some  means  or  other,  of  which  we  know 
nothing,  the  great  Lydian  empire  was  absorbed  in  the  mightier 
monarchy  of  Persia. 

The  fall  of  Kroisos  was  followed,  it  is  said,  by  a  request  of  the 
lonians  to  be  received  as  tributaries  of  Cyrus  on  the  same  terms 

Thereroitof  ^^^^  ^"^  ^°  imposed  ou  them  by  the  Lydian  king. 
Fak^as.  The  petition  implies  the  singular  lightness  of  the 
646  B.O.  (?)  Lydian  Yvle,  and  explains  the  stem  refusal  of  Cyrus, 
who  grants  these  terms  to  the  Milesians  only.  On  this  many  of 
the  Ionian  cities  sent  to  Sparta  a  pressing  intreaty  for  aid ;  but  al- 
though the  Spartans  would  take  no  active  measures  in  their  behalf, 
they  sent  one  ship  to  ascertain  generally  the  state  of  affiiirs  in  Ionia, 
the  result  being  that  one  of  their  officers,  named  Lakrines,  went 
to  Sardeis  and  warned  Cyrus  that  any  attempt  to  injure  an  Hellenic 
city  would  bring  down  on  him  the  anger  of  the  Lakodaimonians. 
To  this  warning  Cyrus  replied  by  asking  who  the  Lakedaimonians 
might  be  ;  and  on  hearing  some  account  of  them,  he  added  that  he 
had  never  feared  men  who  set  apart  a  place  in  their  city  where 
they  came  together  to  buy,  sell,  and  cheat.'  But  Cyrus  himself 
coidd  tarry  no  longer  in  the  west.  So  having  placed  the  Persian 
Tabalos  in  command  of  the  garrison  and  having  with  strange  in- 
discretion charged  the  Lydian  Paktyas  to  bring  the  plundered 
treasures  to  Sousa,  Cyrus,  taking  Ejoisos  with  him,  hastened  away 

1  Herod,  i.  87.  2  Uerod.  i.  152. 
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from  Saideis.  No  Booner  had  lie  set  off  than  Paktyas,  hunyiiig 
to  the  coasty  employed  ^e  means  thus  placed  in  his  power  for  the 
hiring  of  an  army  of  mercenaries  hy  whose  aid  he  besieged  Tahalos 
in  the  Sardian  aJoopolis.  So  great  was  the  anger  of  Gyrus  on 
hearing  of  this  revolt  that  he  threatened  to  reduce  all  the  Lydians 
tofllaTery. 

But  Paktyas  was  not  a  man  to  ^ve  the  Persian  king  much 
trouble.  No  sooner  had  he  heard  that  Mazares  had  been  dispatched 
to  inslave  all  who  had  taken  part  with  him  in  Hie  «*-!.*  ,«ji. 
blockade  of  the  Sardian  akropolis  and  to  bring  Paktyas  snn«nder  of 
himself  to  Sousa,  than  he  fled  in  terror  to  Eymd,  P»ktya». 
whence  he  was  sent  on  to  Mytilene.  But  the  messengers  of  Ma- 
zares still  followed  him,  and  the  Mytilenaians  were  just  going  to 
give  him  up  when  the  men  of  KymS  sent  a  ship  to  Lesbos  and 
brought  Paktyas  away  to  OhioS;  where  the  citizens  agreed  to  sur- 
render him,  if  in  return  they  might  receive  the  territory  of  Atameus 
on  the  Mysian  coast  facing  Lesbos.  So  the  bargain  was  made  and 
Paktyas  g^ven  up,  doubtless  to  be  slain  (although  Herodotos 
takes  no  further  notice  of  him)  with  frightful  tortures  at  Sousa. 
But  the  curse  of  ill-gotten  wealth  clung  to  the  Ohians,  who  dared 
not  ofSsT  to  the  gods  anything  that  had  been  grown  on  a  field  of 
«uch  bad  repute.  The  resistance  to  Gyrus  was  now  drawing  to- 
wards its  close ;  and  Mazares,  having  inslaved  PriSnc,  ravaged  the 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Maiandros.  But  he  had  scarcely  done  his 
master's  bidding  in  the  lands  of  Magnesia  when  he  was  struck  by 
sudden  illness  and  died,  and  Harpagos,  one  of  the  prominent  actors 
in  the  mythical  history  of  Astyages,  was  sent  down  to  take  his 
place. 

The  first  city  assailed  by  Harpagos  was  Phokaia,  about  twenty 
miles  to  the  northwest  of  the  mouth  of  the  Hermos.  This  town 
was,  in  plain  speech,  a  nest  of  pirates.  Their  long  -_  story  of 
marauding  expeditions  ^  had  carried  them  to  the  shores  the  Pho- 
«f  the  E^riatic,  and  even  as  far  as  the  region  of  ^*^*°^ 
Tartessos,  or  Tarshish,  hard  by  the  pillars  of  Herakles,  the  western- 
most boimds  of  the  great  inland  sea.  A  natural  desire  for  an  easy 
conquest  led  Harpagos  to  express  to  the  Phokaians  his  readiness  to 
accept,  as  evidence  of  their  submission,  a  single  breach  in  their 
walls  and  the  consecration  of  a  single  house  in  the  town.  In 
reply  the  Phokaians  demanded  one  day  for  deliberation,  and  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Persians  from  the  walls  for  that  time.  Although 
he  knew,  it  is  said,  the  meaning  of  this  request,  Harpagos  did  as 
they  wished  :  and  the  Phokaians,  hastily  conveying  their  women, 
their  children,  and  all  their  movable  goods  to  their  ships,  made 

1  The  foundation  of  Massolia  (Marseilles)  by  these  commercial  corsaiis  is 
ascribed  to  the  year  600  b.c. 
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sail  for  OhioB  and  left  an  empty  town  for  the  occupation  of  the 
Peraians.  From  the  Ghians  they  sought  to  purchase  scnne  islets 
called  Oinoussai  lying  off  the  northeastern  end  of  the  iahmd.  The 
Ohiaos  refused,  ajid  the  latter  thereupon  determined  to  betake 
themselTes  to  their  Kymian  or  Gorsican  colony  of  Alalia.  But 
they  would  not  depart  without  striking  a  blow  which  should  make 
iheir  departure  memorable.  Sailing  back  to  Phokaia,  they  slaugh- 
tered the  Persian  garrison  left  there  by  Harpagos,  and,  sinking  a 
lump  of  iron  in  the  harbour,  bound  themselves  by  a  solemn  vow 
neyer  to  revisit  their  old  haunts  until  that  iron  should  float  to  the 
sur£Eu»  of  the  water.  But  although  all  now  set  off  for  Alalia,  lees 
than  half  carried  out  the  plan.  The  rest  returned  to  Phokaia : 
and  if  we  are  to  infer  that  even  after  the  loss  of  his  garrison 
Harpagos  yet  received  them  as  tributaries  of  Gyrus,  we  have  in 
this  fact  fmrther  evidence  that  the  burdens  imposed  on  them  by  the 
Lydian  king  had  been  light  indeed. 

But  whatever  the  Lydian  dominion  may  have  been,  the  lonians 
were  now  to  feel  the  bitterness  of  the  slavery  which  compelled 
-.  ^  th^n  to  take  part  in  the  inslaring  of  the  kindred, 
qnest  of  Ly-  although  non-Hellenic,  tribes  of  Earians,  Eaunians, 
^^  and  Lykians.    The  resistance  of  the  Karians  seems  to 

have  shown  but  little  energy.  The  resistance  of  the  Lykians  and 
Kaiinians  was  as  desperate  as  that  of  the  Karians  was  feeble.  Aa 
soon  as  the  army  of  Harpagos  took  up  its  position  on  the  plains  of 
the  Xanthoe,  they  each  brought  their  wives,  children,  and  slaves  into 
the  akropolis  of  their  towns,  and  having  set  the  a]ax)polis  on  fire, 
rushed  out  on  the  enemy  and  fought  till  not  a  man  of  them  re- 
mained alive. 

But  while  these  isolated  communities,  whose  civilisation  was 
inmieasurably  beyond  that  of  their  conquerors,  were  being  absorbed 
r  4^  ^  ii^  the  vast  mass  of  Persian  dominion,  that  dominion 
craiMto  of  was  being  extended  far  to  the  east  and  the  south  by 
^^^^^^*  Gyrus  himself,  who  swept  like  a  whirlwind  over  all 

Asia,  subduing,  as  the  historian  tells  us,  every  nation  without  pass- 
ing over  one.^  Of  the  details  of  these  conquests,  with  one  excep- 
tion, we  know  nothing:  and  even  in  this  solitary  instance  the 
mists  which  rest  on  Mesopotamian  history  generally,  leave  little 
clear  beyond  the  fact  that  the  sceptre  of  the  old  Babylonian  or 
Assyrian  kings  was  broken  by  the  despot  of  Persia. 

But  as  the  historical  scene  changes  from  Ionia  to  Babylon,  we 
are  driven  to  note  the  contrast  between  the  intense  individual 
B»bjlon  and  energy  of  the  autonomous  Hellenic  communities  with 
iti  pwpto.  their  woful  lack  of  political  combination,  and  the  iron 
system  of  Asiatic  centralisation  which  could  accomplish  the  most 

1  Herod.  L  177; 
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gigaatie  tasks  by  dint  of  sheer  manual  labour,  the  multitude  as  a 
political  machine  being  everythingy  the  individual  man  nothing. 
Between  the  Assynans  and  Babylonians  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
HeUenic  tribes  on  the  other,  the  Phenicians  and  Carthaginians 
occupy  a  middle  ground,  combining  the  rigid  manipulation  of 
masses  with  the  exercise  of  those  higher  independent  faculties 
which  won  for  them  both  fame  and  wealth  from  the  coasts  of  Tyre 
to  the  Mediterranean  gates.    But  generally  it  may  be  said  that,  in 
the  measure  in  which  it  prevailed,  tiie  monotony  of  Eastern  despot- 
ism became  the  seed-bed  in  which  an  imposing  but  utterly  imper- 
fect ciyilisation  was  forced  to  an  early  maturity.    The  plains  of 
Bagdad  and  Mosul  are  now  a  dreary  and  desolate  waste }  but  these 
arid  sands  were  thrice  in  the  year  covered  with  a  waving  sea  of 
com,  in  the  days  when  Sennacherib  or  Nebucadnezzar  ruled  at 
Nineveh  or  Babylon.    Crushing  and  pitiless  as  may  have  been 
their  despotism,  they  yet  knew  that  their  own  weedth  must  be 
measured  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  thus  they  took  care  that 
thar  whole  country  should  be  parcelled  out  by  a  network  of  canals, 
the  largest  of  which  might  be  a  high  road  for  ships  between  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.   On  the  soil  thus  quickened  grew  the  tree 
which  attracted  to  itself  an  affectionate  veneration :  and  while  the 
date  palm  yielded  both  wine  and  bread,  the  grain  of  com,  of  millet, 
or  of  sesame  was  multiplied,  as  the  more  cautious  said,  fifty  or  an 
hundred  fold,  or,  as  Herodotos  believed,  in  years  of  exceptional 
abimdance  even  three  himdredfold.    Scarcely  less  dazzling  than 
this  picture  of  cereal  wealth  produced  in  a  land  where  rain  scarcely 
ever  fell  is  the  description  which  Herodotos  gives  of  the  magnift- 
cence  of  Babylon,  and  he  saw  the  great  city  after  it  had  been  given 
up  to  plunder  by  Dareios  and  robbed  of  its  costliest  treasures  by 
Xerxes.    The  colouring  of  his  sketch  must  be  heightened,  if  we 
would  realise  the  grandeur  of  that  royal  town  inclosed  amidst  ex* 
quSsite  gardens  within  the  stupendous  walls  which  rose  to  a  height, 
it  is  said,  of  three  hundred  feet,  each  side  of  the  square  extending 
to  fifteen  English  miles,  and  giving  the  means  of  ingress  and  egress 
by  five-and-twenty  brazen  gates.    "Within  this  wall  rose  at  some 
distance  another,  less  huge,  but  still  very  strong ;  and  within  this 
were  drawn  out  the  buildings  and  streets  of  the  city  in  rectangular 
blocks  reaching  down  to  the  wall,  which  was  carried  from  one  end 
of  the  town  to  the  other  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  broken  only 
by  the  huge  brazen  gates  which  at  the  end  of  each  street  gave 
access  to  §ie  water.    High  above  the  palaces  and  houses  around  it 
towered  the  mighty  temple  of  Bel,  story  above  story,  to  a  height,  it 
is  SMd,  of  six  hundred  feet,  from  a  base  extending  over  more  than 
1200  feet  on  each  side,  while  the  stream  was  spanned  by  a  bridge, 
the  several  portions  of  which  were  drawn  aside  at  night,  but  which 
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was  used  dining  the  day  by  sucli  as  might  not  care  to  enter 
the  ferry  boats  stationed  at  each  landing-place  along  the  liver 
"walls. 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  this  great  seat  of  theocratic 
despotism  could  within  its  network  of  canals  and  behind  its  stu- 
Sieceand  peudous  walls  have  bidden  defiance  to  the  utmost 
capture  of  effi)rts  of  Cyrus.  For  a  year  the  coming  of  the  invader 
Babylon,  ,^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^d,  delayed  by  the  grave  duty  of  aveng- 
ing on  the  river  Gyndes  the  insult  which  it  had  ofiered  to  one  of 
the  sacred  white  horses.  This  stream  which  joins  the  Tigris  near 
the  ancient  Opis  and  the  modem  Bagdad  dared  to  drown  the 
beast  which  had  rashly  plunged  into  it,  and  the  fiat  of  the  king 
went  forth  that  the  river  should  be  so  lowered  by  the  dispersion 
of  its  waters  through  a  hundred  canals  that  women  should  hence- 
forth cross  it  without  wetting  their  knees.  This  seeming  freak, 
which  we  might  be  tempted  to  compare  with  the  scourging  of  the 
Hellespont  by  Xerxes,  is  ascribed  by  some  to  a  wise  and  deliberate 
design  by  way  of  preparing  his  army  for  the  more  momentous  task 
of  diverting  the  Euphrates  as  the  means  for  surprimng  Babylon. 
But  he  can  scarcely  suppose  that  Cyrus  could  know,  a  year  before, 
that  he  would  have  either  the  need  or  the  opportunity  of  putting 
this  plan  into  action,  or  that  with  his  unbounded  conunand  of  la- 
bour, insuring  the  same  results  at  one  time  as  at  another,  he  should 
find  it  necessary  thus  to  rehearse  the  most  troublesome  scene  in  the 
ooming  drama.  He  might  rather  expect  that  he  would  be  compelled 
to  fight  his  way  inch  by  inch  from  one  canal  to  another,  and  that  a 
series  of  victories  in  the  open  plain  might  render  a  siege  of  the 
great  city  superfluous.  If  we  may  trust  the  traditional  narratives, 
his  expectations  were  in  every  particular  disappointed.  The  road 
lay  open  before  him  without  resistance  to  the  very  gates  of  Baby- 
lon ;  and  Cyrus  resolved  to  see  whether  the  stream  to  which  his 
enemies  most  trusted  for  their  safety  might  not  be  made  the  means 
of  achieving  their  destruction.  But  whether  we  take  the  narrative  of 
Herodotos  or  that  of  Xenophon,  we  are  following  a  story  which  is 
full  of  difficulties.  On  one  point  only  are  they  agreed, — that  the  city 
was  taken  by  surprise  diuring  a  time  of  festival.  This  surprise  was 
effected,  according  to  Herodotos,  by  drawing  off  the  waters  of  the 
Euphrates  into  a  large  reservoir  dug  considerably  to  the  north  of 
the  city,  like  the  lake  ascribed  to  queen  Nitokris.  But  this  lake  is 
said  to  have  been  designed  to  receive  the  overflow  of  the  river  in 
seasons  of  flood ;  and  a  basin  which  might  suffice  for  this  purpose 
would  be  ludicrously  insuffident  to  take  off  the  whole  stream  so  far 
as  to  leave  the  remainder  easily  fordable.  In  short,  the  mode  by 
which  Herodotos  supposes  the  work  to  have  been  done  may  fcdrly 
be  pionounoed  impoerible:  bat  this  objection  cannot  be  luged  with 
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the  flame  apparent  force  against  the  account,  given  b j  Xenophon, 
that  Cyrus  drew  off  the  water  into  two  large  canals  or  trenches, 
which  ran  round  the  walls  on  both  sides  of  the  river  and  discharged 
it  again  into  its  natural  bed.^  There  remain  in  this  case  two  diffi- 
culties, one  lying  in  the  vastness  of  the  labour  of  digging  trenches 
to  inclose  an  area  as  large  as  that  of  the  Landgraviat  of  Hesse 
Homburg,' — trenches,  moreover,  deeper  necessarily  than  the  bed  of 
the  stream,  in  defliult  of  a  dam  or  barrier  across  the  river  which 
would  at  once  have  betrayed  his  design  to  the  enemy,  and  of  which 
not  a  hint  is  given^by  any  historian.  The  other  difficulty  is  more 
serious.  The  whole  design  assumes  that  the  feast  would  be  accom- 
panied by  the  incredible  carelessness  of  not  merely  withdrawing  all 
the  guards  &om  the  river  walls  but  of  leaving  open  all  the  gates  in 
these  walls, — a  carelessness,  moreover,  which  made  the  whole  task 
of  canal-digging  a  superfluous  ceremony,  for,  the  gates  being  open 
and  the  guards  withdrawn,  boats  would  have  furnished  means  of 
access  for  the  assailants  vastly  more  easy,  rapid,  and  sure,  than  the 
oozy  bed  of  an  alluvial  stream  which  would  in  all  likelihood  have 
insured  the  destruction  of  the  whole  army.  In  truth,  here,  as  else- 
where, the  main  &ct  may  rest  on  adequate  evidence :  the  details 
must  remain  imknown.  Babylon  was  surprised  by  Cyrus, — ^how, 
we  cannot  venture  positively  to  say. 

Babylon  was  treated,  it  would  seem,  much  like  the  cities  of 
Ionia  and  Lydia.  The  walls,  it  is  said,  were  breached,'  and  a 
tribute  was  imposed;  but  it  imderwent  neither  the  Last  scenes 
cruelties  nor  the  spoliation  which  followed  the  visits  S^Sliiteof 
of  Dareios  or  Xerxes,  and  the  population  remained  pro-  Cjnu. 
bably  undiminished.  From  Babylon  the  thirst  of  conquest  led 
Cyrus,  according  to  Herodotos,  against  the  Massagetai,  a  nomadic 
tribe  whom  he  places  on  the  further  bank  of  the  Araxes ;  and  here 
he  received  the  first  and  last  check  in  his  career  of  imbroken  sue* 
cess.^    Cyrus,  it  is  said,  was  slain;  but  the  impulse  which  his 


1  It  is  well  to  see  what  is  im- 
plied in  this  statement.  The  amount 
of  water  conveyed  by  the  Euphrates 
at  Hillahy  according  to  the  dimen- 
sions now  assigned  to  the  stream  at 
that  point,  is  not  much  less  than  that 
of  the  Thames  at  London  Bridge. 
According  to  Herodotos,  the  walls  of 
Babylon  formed  a  square  of  wliich 
each  side  was  fourteen  miles  in 
length ;  and  thus,  if  we  follow  Xeno- 
phon,  Cyrus  dug  two  canals,  each 
capable  of  convejing  half  the  con- 
tents of  the  Euphrates,  and  each 
about  thirty  miles  in  length,  at  the 
least.  This,  moreover,  he  did  on  the 
mere  chance  of  being  able  to  surprise 


the  town  in  some  unguarded  mo- 
ment on  which  he  had  no  right  to 
count. 

^  I  take  Mr.  Rawlinaon*s  illustra- 
tion, Anc.  East,  Mon.  ii.  340. 

3  Mr.  RAwlinson,  JSa$t.  Mon,  iii. 
519,  affirms  the  fact:  Mr.  Grote 
denies  it. 

^  The  plan  of  Herodotos  rendered 
this  arrangement  indispensable. 
That  the  Persian  or  other  traditions 
represented  his  course  as  less  pros- 
perous is  clear  from  the  statement  of 
Arrian,  vi.  24,  that  Cyrus  lost  his 
whole  army  in  the  attempt  to  invade 
India  through  Gedroaia. 
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career  liad  giTen  to  the  Persian  tribes  was  as  strong  as  ever.  For 
them  freedom,  as  they  called  it,  meant  immunity  from  t&xation  in 
time  of  peace  and  unboimded  plmider  and  licence  in  time  of  war. 
The  motive  thus  supplied  would  account  for  the  invasion  of  Egypt 
as  readily  as  for  the  campaigns  in  Lydia  and  Babylonia. 

Long  before  the  first  feeble  notions  of  a  polity  were  awakened 
in  the  nations  of  Europe,  long  even  before  Mesopotamian  civilisa- 
Thovaiiejof  tion  showed  its  cumbrous  and  ungainly  proportions, 
th«  Nile.  j^Q  Egyptians  presented,  in  their  wealth,  their  organi- 
sation, their  science  and  their  art,  a  marvellous  sight  which  in  after 
ages  excited  the  astonishment  of  Herodotos  more  than  all  the  vast^ 
nees  of  Babylon.  This  wonderful  exuberance  of  life,  at  a  time 
when  every  other  land  was  sunk  in  barbarism,  was  the  result  of  the 
fertility  of  the  Nile  valley ;  and  the  Nile  valley  v^as  the  creation  of 
the  great  river  which  first  scooped  out  its  channel  and  then  yearly 
filled  it  up  with  mud.^  The  low  limestone  hills,  which  serve  as  a 
boundary  to  the  narrow  belt  of  luxuriant  vegetation  on  either  side 
of  the  stream,  mark  probably  the  course  of  the  river  which  has 
been  thrust  hither  and  thither  in  its  path  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  material  with  which  it  came  into  conflict.  Where  this 
material  was  soft,  its  channel  is  wide :  where  it  presented  a  less 
yielding  front,  the  stream  narrows,  until  in  the  granite  districts  of 
Assouan  it  forces  its  way  through  the  rock  by  plunging  down  a 
cataract.  In  all  likelihood  these  falls,  which  itiie  btkveller  now 
faces  only  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  have  receded  gradually 
south waids  from  Cairo ;  and  thus  the  Nile  has  only  been  before- 
hand in  the  process  which  is  now  slowly  but  surely  eating  away 
the  ledge  of  rock  which  forms  the  barrier  of  Niagara.  These  clifis, 
it  is  true,  are  now  far  above  the  level  of  the  str^m:  but  the  mark- 
ings which  Egyptian  kings  have  left  at  Semneh  in  Nubia  show 
that  at  a  time  long  preceding  the  visit  of  Herodotos  to  Egypt  the 
river  rose  to  a  height  exceeding  by  four-and-twenty  feet  that  which 
it  ever  reaches  now :  and  the  deserted  bed  of  a  still  earlier  age 
proves  that  the  inundation  rose  at  least  seven-and-twenty  feet 
above  its  highest  mark  at  the  present  day.  Hence  it  may  probably 
be  said  with  literal  truth  that  Eg3rpt  is  the  creation  of  the  Nile. 
Throughout  its  long  journey  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles  after 
entering  the  region  of  the  cataracts,  this  mysterious  stream,  receiv- 
ing not  a  single  affluent,  lavishes  its  wealthi  on  the  right  hand  and 
on  the  left,  not  only  affording  to  the  people  of  each  spot  an  easy  and 

^  This  fact  was  perceived  by  Hero-  sixty  centuries  from  our  own  nge, 

dotos,  ii.  11,  with  the  clearness  of  a  he  could  never  have  grasped  the  idea 

mind  free  ftt)m  prejudice.    Had  he  of  processes  which  he  clearl}-  sees 

been  shackled  by  the  popular  chro-  must  have  occupied  many  thousands 

nology  which   dates   the   creation  or  even  myriads  of  years, 
from  a  period  removed  by  scarcely 
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sure  mainteDance  wnich  called  for  the  use  of  neither  spade  nor  plough 
nor  for  an j  nourishment  beyond  that  of  its  life-giying  waters,  but 
furnishing  the  materials  for  an  active  commerce  by  the  difference 
of  its  products  in  the  northern  and  southern  portions  of  its  course  and 
by  the  long  prevalence  of  northerly  winds  which  enable  vessels  to 
overcome  the  force  of  the  descending  current.  All  this  it  did,  and 
it  did  even  more.  The  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  the  crops 
were  sown  and  the  harvest  gathered  insured  to  the  people  an 
amount  of  leisure  which  to  the  barbarians  of  Europe  toilhig  for 
bare  subsistence  was  an  unknown  luxury.  It  was  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Nile  valley  should  have  grown 
into  a  compact  and  well-ordered  state  even  while  the  beautiful 
banks  of  the  Hermos  and  the  Maiandros  were  still  a  solitude  or 
peopled  only  by  rude  and  isolated  tribes.  But  more  than  this,  the 
river  which  gave  them  wealth  guarded  them  against  their  enemies. 
The  belt  of  verdure  which  marks  its  course  stretches  to  no  greater 
width  than  two  miles  and  a  half  on  either  side ;  and  this  happy 
region  is  shut  in  by  arid  deserts  in  which  an  abundance  of  mite 
would  render  all  rain-water,  if  any  Sell  there,  unfit  for  drinking. 

But  if  the  river  insured  the  rapid  developement  of  the  people 
who  might  dwell  on  its  banks,  it  also  determined  the  character  of 
their  civilisation.  Allowance  being  made  for  some  -^ 
variation  of  climate  in  its  long  course,  the  physical  of  the  Nile 
conditions  of  their  existence  were  throughout  much  ^^"^y* 
the  same.  Everywhere  there  was  the  river  with  its  nourishing 
stream,  and  the  strip  of  verdure  which  was  literally  its  child 
Everywhere  were  the  low  hills  girding  in  this  garden  and  marking 
off  the  boundless  burning  desert:  and  over  all  by  day  and  by 
night  hung  the  blue  unclouded  sky,  across  which  the  sun  journeyed 
in  his  solitary  chariot,  to  be  followed  by  his  bride  the  moon  with 
the  stars  her  innumerable  sisters  or  children.  When  to  this  we 
add  that  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other  there  was  no 
stronghold  where  a  discontented  or  rebellious  chief  might  defy  the 
king  or  the  people  and  no  spot  which  gave  access  to  an  invader 
across  the  fiery  barrier  to  the  east  or  the  west,  we  have  a  series  of 
conditions  which  we  feel  sure  must  produce  a  great  people  but 
which  will  keep  all  on  a  dead  level  of  submission  to  the  one 
governing  power.  Whatever  this  power  might  be,  it  would  be 
able  to  sweep  the  Nile  with  its  sMps,  and  by  shutting  off  the 
water  from  the  canals  to  reduce  to  starvation  at  any  moment  the 
inhabitants  of  a  disaffected  city  or  village.  Thus  from  first  to  last 
we  have  a  nation  which  could  never  make  way  against  its  rulers, 
and  whose  skill  and  labour  these  rulers  might  apply  to  any  work 
however  oppressive  and  unprofitable :  nor  can  it  for  a  moment  be 
doubted  that,  however  great  may  have  been  the  blessings  which 
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the  Nile  brought  with  it  from  its  mountain  sources,  these  works 
involyed  an  amount  of  hardship  and  tyranny  which  must  at  best 
have  made  life  seem  hard  and  tiie  problem  of  life  a  strange  riddle, 
if  nothing  lay  beyond  it.  But  this  people,  so  shut  off  firom  all 
other  nations,  and  thus  rising  into  an  astonishingly  early  greatness, 
exhibited  few,  if  any,  points  of  resemblance  to  the  tribes  of  the 
vast  continent  in  whidi  their  river  ran.  In  colour  less  dark  than 
the  Arab,  in  features  little  resembling  any  Semitic  tribe  and  dis- 
playing often  a  strange  resemblance  to  the  Greek,  in  habit  utterly 
opposed  to  the  roving  Bedouin,  the  Egyptians  embellished  their 
life  with  arts  which  no  negro  ^be  has  ever  known.  They  were 
spinners  and  weavers,  potters  and  workers  in  metals,  painters  and 
sculptors.  Their  social  order  harmonised  in  its  system  of  caste 
with  that  of  India  and,  it  may  very  safely  be  added,  with  that  of 
the  Hellenic  and  the  Latin  tribes.  These  castes  were  imited  in  a 
iirm  and  centralised  polity  in  which  the  king  ruled  conjointly 
with,  if  not  in  submission  to,  the  priestly  order  which  surrounded 
his  life  and  that  of  the  people  with  a  midtitude  of  ceremonial  rules 
invested  with  an  appalling  power  by  the  terrors  of  an  unseen  world. 

To  the  Greeks  this  country  with  its  ancient  and  mysterious 
civilisation  remained,  it  is  said,  altogether  imknown  down  to  a 
Opening  of  time  preceding  the  battle  of  Marathon  by  about  180 
j^Tpt  to  years,  when  a  fleet  of  MUesians  took  possession  of  a 
merce.  *  harbour  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Kanopic  branch  of 
670  B.C.  (?)  ^Q  Nile  and  there  built  the  city  of  Naukratis,  which 
became  a  dep6t  of  trade  between  Egypt  and  Europe.  In  the 
reign  of  Amasis  this  settlement  received  the  privileges  of  a 
stringent  monopoly.  Foreign  merchants,  arriving  at  any  other 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  were  compelled  to  swear  that  they  had  been 
driven  thither  by  stress  of  weather  and  to  depart  at  once  for  the 
Elanobitic  mouth,  or  in  default  of  this  their  goods  were  sent  to 
Naukratis  by  one  of  the  inland  canals.  The  leanings  of  Amasis 
towards  the  Greeks  are  still  further  shown  by  his  alliance  with 
Polykrates:  but  the  story  of  this  alliance  is  only  another  illus- 
tration of  that  Divine  jealousy,  which  dashes  the  cup  of  happiness 
from  the  lips  of  Kroisos  and  of  Cyrus. 

This  ancient  kingdom  with  its  wonderful  cities  and  its  teeming 
soil  was  now  in  its  turn  to  be  absorbed  into  the  wide  sea  of  Persian 
Invasion  of  dominion :  but  although  the  &ct  of  its  subjugation  is 
Simb^M.  dearly  established,  not  much  confidence  can  be  placed 
626  B.C.  (?)  in  the  details  of  the  narrative.  The  stories  of  Hero- 
dotos  and  Ktesias  cannot  be  reconciled ;  and  the  statements  of  the 
Behistun  inscription,  so  far  as  it  notices  the  reign  of  Kambyses, 
differ  in  some  points  from  both.  At  once  then  we  are  driven  to 
look  with  suspicion  on  statements  which  represent  Kambyses  as  a 
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man  dosely  resembling  the  mad  emperor  Paul  of  Russia,  while 
the  &ctB  related,  if  they  be  true,  seem  capable  of  an  easier  expla« 
nation  as  results  of  a  scheme  carefully  laid  and  deliberately  carried 
out.    The  two  points  which  needed  the  most  careful  forethought 
in  his  plan  of  I^Q^ptian  conquest  lay  in  the  supply  of  water  for  his 
army  during  their  passage  across  the  desert  which  protects  Egypt 
from  the  north-east,  and  in  the  co-operation  of  a  fleet  which 
should  make  it  impossible  for  the  Egyptian  king  to  prolong  the 
contest  by  obtaining  supplies  from  the  sea.    In  securing  the  first 
Kambyses  is  said  by  Herodotos  to  have  followed  the  adyice  of  the 
Halikamassian  Phanes,  a  deserter  from  the  service  of  Amasis,  who 
advised  him  to  make  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  a  chief  or  chieis 
of  the  Arab  tribes  of  the  desert.    The  fleet,  with  the  men  who 
manned  it,  was  supplied  by  the  Ionian  and  Aiolian  cities  of  Asia 
Minor  and  by  the  Phenicians  of  Tyre.    Had  Amasis  lived,  the 
struggle  might  have  been  prolonged,  perhaps  even  with  a  different 
result :  but  he  had  died  a  few  mon^  before  the  in- 
vasion, and  his  son  Psanmienitos  seems  to  have  in- 
herited neither  his  wisdom  nor  his  vigour.      Signs  from  heaven 
were  not  wanting  to  tell  of  the  coming  troubles.    Rain  had  fsJlen 
at  Thebes ;    and  the  horrible  draught  in  which  his    Hellenic 
mercenaries  had  drunk  the  blood  of  the  sons  of  Phanes  ^  mav  have 
added  fierceness  to  the  courage  with  which  they  fought  for  Egypt, 
but  it  coiild  not  countervail  the  disparity  of  ntunbers  which  turned 
the  scale  in  the  great  battle  near  the  Pelousian  mouth  of  the  Nile. 
Thus  had  Kambyses  carried  to  its  utmost  bounds  the  Persian 
empire,  as  it  was  conceived  by  Herodotos,  for  according  to  his 
narrative  all  the  wisdom  and  vigour  of  Dareios  did  not    «^^jy 
enable  him  to  extend  its  limits  or  to  guard  it  against    againut  the 
some  grave  disasters.      But  Kambyses  in  Memphis    ^J^^J^ 
was  lord  of  all  the  nations  from  Baktra  to  the  Nile,    tempio  of 
and  it  was  now  time  that  the  Divine  Nemesis  should    ^^®°°' 
lay  its  hand  not  merely  on  Kambyses  as  it  had  done  upon  his 
&ther,  but  also  on  that  invincible  army  which  both  he  and  Cyrus 
had  headed  in  a  career  of  all  but  uninterrupted  conquest.    He 
must  therefore  now  begin  to  make  war  not  only  against  men,  but, 
like  Xerxes  in  his  defiance  of  Phoibos,  against  the  gods.    The 
madness  thus  sent  upon  him  was,  according  to  the  informants  of 
Herodotos,  shown  first  in  the  insults  which  he  heaped  on  the 
mummy  of  Amasis,'  and  then  in  the  infatuation  which  led  him 

1  Herod,  iii.  11.    Tlie  indic^nation     of  the  Hellenic  settlement  at  Nau- 
which  Herodotos  describes  them  as      kratis,  and  of  the  advantages  which 


feeling  against  the  roan  who  had     they  derived  from  the  trade  with 

brooght  down  strangers  upon  Eg^pt     "Egy^t, 

i»  strong  evidence  of  the  prosperity        ^  Herod,  lit  2. 
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from  'Thebee  to  march  against  the  Ethiopians,  while  he  sent 
^,000  men  to  destroy  the  shrine  of  Amoun  in  the  desert  Scarcely 
more  than  a  fifth  -psirt  of  the  march  was  to  be  accomplished  to- 
wards  the  land  of  that  mysterious  people,  who  lay  far  beyond  the 
Nile  cataracts.  They  were  going,  as  they  thought,  to  a  region 
where  the  earth  daily  produced,  like  the  Holy  Grail  and  the 
wonderful  napkins  and  pitchers  of  Aryan  folk-lore,  inexhaustible 
banquets  of  luscious  and  ready-cooked  meats.^  But  before  they 
could  cross  the  zone  of  burning  sand  which  lay  between  them  and 
those  luxurious  feasts,  the  f^ure  even  of  grass  for  food  drove 
them  to  decimate  themselyes;  and  this  outbreak  of  cannibalism 
warned  E^uubyses  that  some  tasks  were  too  hard  even  for  the 
great  king.  Probably  before  he  could  reach  Memphis,  he  had 
heard  of  another  disaster.  The  men  whom  he  had  sent  to  destroy 
the  shrine  of  Ajnoun'  were  traced  as  &r  as  the  city  of  Oasis, 
where  according  to  Herodotos  a  colony  of  Samians  was  established : 
but  from  the  day  on  which  they  left  it,  not  one  was  ever  seen 
again.  The  guaxdians  of  the  shrine  asserted  (and  the  guess  was  in 
all  likelihood  right)  that  they  had  been  overwhelmed  by  a  dust- 
storm  and  their  bodies  buried  beneath  the  pillars  of  fiery  sand. 

A  third  enterprise  by  which  Kambyses  proposed  to  extend  the 
Persian  dominion  as  far  as  the  Tynan  colony  of  Oarthage  was 
YaOxm  of  frustrated  by  the  blimt  refusal  of  the  Phenician  sailors 
thej^poaed  to  go  against  their  kinsfolk.  The  refusal  of  these 
^^Snst^.  hardy  mariners  to  serve  against  Oarthage  secured  the 
*^"«®*  freedom  of  the  great  city  which  under  Hannibal  was 

to  contend  with  Rome  for  the  dominion  of  the  world;  but  in 
Kambyses  this  disregard  of  his  wishes,  following  on  the  disasters 
which  had  befallen  his  army,  stirred  up,  it  is  said,  the  tiger-like 
temper  which  must  slake  its  rage  in  blood. 

The  opportunity  was  supplied  by  the  jubilant  cries  which 
greeted  Kambyses  on  his  return  to  Memphis.  The  people  were 
Kambyses  shouting,  not  for  him,  but  because  they  had  foimd  the 
SSptiLn  *^*^  ^°  whom  they  worshipped  the  incarnation  of  the 
priests.  god  Apis.    If  the  time  during  which  they  had  been 

without  such  a  calf'  was  long,  their  exultation  would  be  greater 
on  finding  an  animal  which  met  the  difficult  tests  of  complete 
blackness  of  skin  with  a  square  of  white  on  the  forehead,  double 


^  That  thifl  is  one  of  the  many 
Btori^  of  unbounded  plenty  connec- 
ted with  the  earth  and  ita  symbols, 
there  can  be  no  question,  i^  My' 
tholyy  of  Ar,  Aa<.  book  ii.  ch.  2, 
flection  12. 

3  It  is  possible  that  this  expe- 
dition may  have  been  prompted  by 


zeal  for  the  Zoroastrian  monotheism 
which  must  have  been  hia  faith,  if 
he  was  a  true  Persian. 

s  The  calf  was  not  suffered  to  live 
more  than  twelve  years.  If  it  reached 
that  age,  it  was  solemnly  slain  and 
its  body  reverently  imbalmed. 
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bain  on  the  tail,  and  a  beetle  mark  on  its  tongue.  But  the 
tyzant  would  have  it  that  they  were  making:  merry  over  bis  cala- 
mities. In  vain  did  the  natives  whom  he  had  himself  intrusted 
with  the  goyemment  of  Memphis  strive  to  explain  the  real  cause 
of  ibe  rejoicing.  They  were  all  put  to  death.  The  priests  who 
were  next  summoned  gave  the  same  explanation ;  and  Kambyses 
said  that  he  would  see  this  tame  god  who  had  come  among  them. 
The  beast  was  brought,  and  Kambyses,  drawing  his  dagger, 
wounded  him  on  the  thigh.  'Poor  fools,  these  then  are  your 
gods/  he  cried,  *  things  of  flesh  and  blood,  which  may  be  wounded 
by  men.  Truly  the  god  and  his  worshippers  are  well  matched : 
but  you  shall  smart  for  raising  a  laugh  against  me.'  So  the  priests 
were  scourged ;  an  order  was  issued  that  everyone  found  in 
holiday  guise  should  forthwith  be  slain ;  and  the  feast  was  broken 
up  in  terror.  The  calf-god  pined  away  and  died  in  the  temple ; 
and  the  priests  in  secret  buried  it  with  the  wonted  rites.  From 
this  time,  so  said  the  Egyptians,  Kambyses  became  hopelessly 
mad.  It  is  possible  that  his  madness  may  have  been  not  without 
method,  and  that  these  insults  to  Apis  and  his  worshippers  were 
only  part  of  a  deliberate  plan,  such  as  would  commend  itself  to 
Xadir  Shah  or  Timour,  for  crushing  the  spirit  of  the  conquered 
nation ;  but  the  opinion  must  remain  little  more  than  a  conjecture. 
It  is  to  this  period  that  Herodotos  assigns  the  murder  of  his 
brother  whom,  in  jealousy  of  his  strength  and  beauty,  he  had  sent 
back  to  Sousa.  In  the  dreams  which  followed  his  departure  the 
tyrant  had  seen  a  herald  and  heard  from  his  lips  that  Snierdis  sat 
on  a  throne  and  that  his  head  touched  the  heaven.  Putting  on 
this  vision  the  only  interpretation  which  would  suggest  itself  to  a 
despot,  Kambyses  at  once  sent  Prexaspes  home  with  orders  to  slay 
the  prince.  When  it  was  afterwards  discovered  that  the  deed  had 
been  done  to  no  purpose,  Prexaspes  swore  solemnly  that  he  had 
not  only  slain  but  buried  him  with  his  own  hands ;  but  the  his- 
torian admits  that  while  one  account  represented  him  as  murder- 
ing Smerdis  on  a  hunting  expedition,  others  said  that  he  had 
enticed  him  out  to  sea  and  thrown  him  overboard.  The  Behistun 
inscription  shuts  out  both  these  tales  by  saying  that  the  tyrant's 
brother  was  murdered  long  before  the  army  started  for  Eg3rpt. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  act  of  the  tragedy.    The  army  had 
reached  on  its  homeward  march  a  S^Tian  village  named  Agbatana, 
when  a  herald  coming  from  Sousa  bade  all  Persians    Kambyaea 
to  own  as  their  king  not  Kambyses  who  was  deposed    ^^^ 
but  his  brother  Smerdis  the  son  of  Cyrus.      To  a    Smcrdia. 
question  of  Prexaspes,  put  by  the  order  of  ICambyses,  the  herald 
replied  that  he  had  received  his  message  not  from  the  new  king, 
whom  he  had  never  seen,  but  from  the  Magian  who  was  over 
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his  houseliold.    A  further  question  put  by  Kambjses  to  Prezafipes 
himBelf  called  forth  the  answer  that  he  knew  not  who  could 
have  hatched  this  plot  but  Patizeithes,  whom  Eambyses  had 
left  at  Sousa  as  his  high  steward;  and  his  brother  Sm^is.    So 
then  this  was  the  Smerdis  whose  head  was  to  touch  the  heaven : 
and  the  despot  wept  for  his  brother  whom  he  had  so  uselessly 
done  to  death.     Presently  he  said  that  he  would  march  on  at 
once  against  the  usurper,  and  leaping  on  his  horse  gashed  his 
thigh  (the  part  where  he  had  wounded  the  calf-god)  with  his 
sword  from  which  the  sheath  had  accidentally  fallen  off.    '  What 
is  the  name  of  this  place  P '  asked  Kambyses^  when  he  felt  that 
the  wound  was  serious.    They  told  him  that  he  was  at  Agba- 
tana;  and  the  tyrant,  knowing  now  that  only  a  misinterpreta- 
tion of  the  oracle  from  Bouto  which  said  that  he  must  die  at 
Agbatana  had  led  him  to  indulge  in  pleasant  dreams  of  an  old  age 
spent  among  the  Median  hills,  confessed  that  his  brother  had  been 
righteously  avenged.    His  remaining  days  or  hours  were  spent  in 
bewailing  his  evil  deeds  to  his  courtiers,  and  in  exhortations  to 
them  to  stand  out  bravely  against  the  Magian  usurpation  which, 
he  clearly    saw,  was   designed  to  transfer  to  the   Medes    the 
supremacy  of  the  Persians.    His  words  were  naturally  received 
with  little  faith,  for  Prexaspes,  of  course,  swore  as  stoutly  before 
the  Persians  that  he  had  never  harmed  Smerdis  as  he  had  to  Kam- 
byses  averred  that  he  had  buried  him  with  his  own  hands;  and 
thus  the  Magian  Smerdis  became  king  of  the  Persians. 

Such  is  the  dramatic  version  of  Herodotos,  which  absolutely 
needs  the  doubling  of  the  names  Agbatana  and  Smerdis.  The  Be- 
TheooDspi-  histun  inscription,  it  is  said,  affirms  that  Kambyses 
Seven  Per^  killed  himself  purposely ;  that  the  name  of  the  Magian 
siAns.  was  Gomates,  not  Smerdis ;  and  that  his  usurpation 

was  a  religious,  and  not,  as  has  been  generally  supposed,  a  national 
rebellion,  its  object  being  to  restore  the  ancient  magism  or  element 
worship,  which  the  predominance  of  the  stricter  monotheism  of 
Zoroaster  had  placed  under  a  cloud.  The  details  of  the  sequel  may 
be  passed  lightly  over.  The  Ma&  Smerdis,  who  had  had  his  ears 
cut  off,  is  discovered  by  the  daughter  of  Otanes,  who  passes  her 
hands  over  his  head  while  he  sleeps ;  and  Otanes,  taking  counsel 
with  Aspathines  and  Gobryas,  gains  over  to  the  conspiracy  Inta- 
phemes,  Megabyzos,  and  Hydames,  Dareios  being  admitted  last  of 
all  as  the  seventh,  on  his  arrival  from  the  province  of  Persia  Proper, 
of  which  his  father  Hystaspes  was  the  viceroy.  The  number  of  con- 
spirators being  complete,  two  debates  follow,  the  first  issuing  in  the 
resolution  to  slay  the  Magian  and  his  supporters  at  once ;  the  second, 
after  their  death,  to  determine  the  form  of  government  which  it 
would  be  wise  to  set  up.    Otanes,  the  author  of  the  conspiracy, 
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Baying  proposed  a  repnblic  on  the  groond  that  in  no  other  way  can 
a  really  responsible  government  be  attained,  is  opposed  by  Mega- 
byzos  who,  urging  that  the  insolent  violence  of  the  mob  is  quite  a» 
hateM  as  that  of  any  despot,  recommends  an  oligarchy,  while 
Dareios  vdth  the  old  stock  argument  that,  if  the  ruler  be  perfect  a» 
he  ought  to  be,  no  form  of  polity  can  be  preferable  to  monarchy, 
insists  that  the  customs  of  the  Persians  shall  not  be  changed. 
Upon  this,  Otanes,  it  is  said,  seeing  that  tilings  would  go  as  Dareioa 
vnshed,  made  a  paction  that  he  would  neither  be  king  himself  nor 
submit  to  anyone  else  as  king.  He  and  his  successors  with  their 
families  should  remain  independent  for  ever,  while  the  king  on  hi» 
pert  must  covenant  to  take  his  wives  only  from  the  £unilies  of  the 
seven  conspirators,  who  should  have  as  their  special  privilege  the 
right  of  entering  the  king*s  presence  without  being  announced. 
The  sovereign  power  was  to  belong  to  that  man  whose  horse  should 
neigh  first  after  being  mounted  on  the  following  morning. 

All  these  conditions,  it  has  been  urged,  furnish  clear  evidence 
that  these  seven  conspirators  are  not,  as  Herodotos  supposes,, 
founders  of  seven  families  who  form  henceforth  the 
highest  nobility  of  Persia,  but  heads  of  seven  existing 
princely  houses,  who  thus  carried  into  action  their 
protest  against  the  usurpation  of  tbo  infidel.*  Such  a 
national  movement  may  have  taken  place :  but  we  can 
scarcely  venture  to  af&m  the  fact  positively,  while  the  Behistuit 
inscription  compels  us  to  reject  almost  every  portion  of  the  story 
as  given  by  Herodotos.  Of  the  mutilation  of  ike  Magian  by  Kam- 
byses,  of  his  discovery  through  the  agency  of  Phaidyme,  of  the 
conspiracy  of  the  Seven,  this  monument  says  absolutely  nothing. 
To  the  version  of  Herodotos,  who  i*epresents  Dareios  as  the  last 
who  joined  the  conspirators,  it  gives  the  most  complete  contradic- 
tion. Dareios  asserts  unequivocally  that  no  one  dared  to  say  any- 
thing against  the  Magian  until  he  arrived.  To  the  seven  he  makes 
no  reference,  unless  possibly  in  the  words  that  *  with  his  faithful 
men '  he  fell  on  the  Ma^an  and  slew  him,  while  the  legend  of  his 
election  by  the  trick  of  his  groom  Oibares  is  put  aside  by  his  asser- 
tion that  the  empire  of  which  Gromates  dispossessed  Klambyses  had 
from  the  olden  time  been  in  the  family  of  Dareios.*  The  incidents 
so  rejected  are  the  chief  and  essential  features  in  the  narrative  of 
Herodotos ;  and  the  rock  inscription  must,  on  the  supposition  of 
their  truth,  have  made  to  tbem  at  least  some  passing  allusion,  if 

1  Niebahr,  who  takes  this  view, 
Z^ecl.  Anc.  Hut.  i.  131,  Bays  that  as 
these  seven  grandees  continue  to  be 
mentioned  in  later  Persian  history-, 
and  as  Dareios,  being  an  Achaimenid. 
was  one  of  them,  onlv  six  would 


Theacces- 
sioii  of  Da- 
reios to  tho 
Persian 
throne* 
620  B.C.(?) 


have  remained,  so  that  the  families 
cannot  be  the  descendants  of  the 
seven  conspirators. 

'  This  would  mean  that  Cpmis, 
like  Dareios,  was  an  Achaunemd. 
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not  80XI16  direct  reference.  But  if  such  a  monument  as  the  inscrip- 
tion of  Behistun  overthrows  on  such  important  points  a  series  of 
narratives  in  the  history  of  one  of  the  most  trustworthy  of  men, 
and  if  other  large  portions  are  to  be  set  aside  as  mere  reflexions  of 
Hellenic  thought  or  feeling,  alike  absurd  and  impossible  in  the 
East,  with  what  trust  may  we  receive  any  story  wMch  paints  the 
course  of  intrigue  and  illustrates  the  secret  history  of  a  Persian  or 
Asi^rian  GoxurtP  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  march  of  armies 
and  tales  of  foreign  conquest,  the  annals  of  those  courts  are  only  a 
secret  history.  Hints  of  execrable  cruelties  may  force  their  way 
into  the  outer  air ;  pictures  of  fancied  luxury  and  generosity  may 
light  up  the  dim  recesses  of  the  hidden  harem :  but  what  reason 
have  we  to  suppose  that  of  any  single  motive  we  shaU  have  a  faith- 
ful description,  of  any  single  deed  a  true  report  P  We  have  arrived 
at  a  time  in  which  such  intrigues  and  hidden  motives  are  said  to  be 
the  mainspring  of  actions  affecting  all  Hellas ;  and  the  answer  to 
this  doubt  must  seriously  affect  almost  the  whole  history  of  Persia 
in  its  connexion  with  events  which  have  changed  the  fortunes  of 
the  world. 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE  PERSIAN  EMPIRE  TJin)ER  DAREIOS 

The  death  of  the  usurper  who  dethroned  Eambyses  was  followed, 
it  is  said,  by  a  general  massacre  of  the  Magians.  This  massacre 
Thex«Toitof  seems  to  point  to  a  state  of  confusion  and  disorder 
Babylon.  which,  according  to  Herodotos,*  prevented  Dareios  from 
taking  the  strong  measures  which  he  otherwise  would  have  taken 
against  some  refractory  or  rebellious  satraps  of  the  empire.  The 
statement  is  amply  borne  out  by  the  inscription  of  Behistun,  which 
describes  the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  Dareios  as  occupied  with 
putting  down  a  series  of  obstinate  insurrections  against  his  autho- 
rity. The  massacre  of  the  Afagian  and  his  partisans  seems  in  no 
way  to  have  deterred  the  Medians  from  maUng  a  general  effort  to 
recover  the  supremacy  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  by  Cyrus. 
But  the  fortune  of  war  went  against  them.  The  revolt  of  Babylon 
may  have  appeared  a  matter  even  more  serious ;  but  our  knowledge 
can  scarcely  be  siud  to  extend  beyond  the  facts  that  it  broke  out 
and  that  it  was  with  great  difBculty  suppressed ;  the  vralls  of  the 

1  Herod.  iiL  126,  127,  160.    The     w/nmUrmp,  if  justified  by  the  facts, 
phroaes  4  ropax^  and  olM^rmp  rw     wonld  indicate  a  partial  anarchy. 
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dtj  being  now  so  &r  dismantled  as  to  leave  the  place  henceforth 
at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror. 

But  the  worst  enemies  of  Dareios  came  sometimes  from  his  own 
people.  In  Aryandes,  who  had  been  appointed  satrap  of  Egypt  by 
"Kamhyaes,  he  found  a  riyal  rather  than  a  subject :  but  The  despo- 
the  career  of  the  viceroy  who  dared  to  have  an  indepen-  J^^  ^^^' 
dent  mint  was  soon  cut  short.^  Another  formidable  Samos, 
antagonist  was  Oroites,  the  satrap  of  Lydia^  who  has  a  wider  fame 
as  the  murderer  of  Polykrates  the  despot  of  Samos.  This  unscru- 
pulous tyrant  had,  it  is  said,  seized  on  the  government  of  the  island 
some  time  before  the  Egyptian  expedition  of  Eambyses,^  and  had 
shared  it  at  first  with  his  brothers  Pantagnotos  and  Syloson ;  but 
having  afterwards  killed  the  one  and  banished  the  other^  he  en- 
tered into  a  close  alliance  with  Amasis  king  of  E^^t,'  and  soon 
achieved  a  greatness  inferior  only  to  that  of  Minos,  like  whom  he  is 
said  to  have  had  a  navy  which  was  the  terror  of  the  islands  and 
countries  round  about.  In  the  emphatic  words  of  Herodotos,^  he 
was  lord  of  the  most  magnificent  city  in  the  world.  His  wai^hips 
plundered  fnends  and  foes  alike ;  and  the  men  of  Lesbos  who  ven- 
tured to  aid  the  Milesians  paid  the  penalty  by  having  to  dig  in, 
chains  the  moat  round  the  wall  of  the  city  of  Samos.  But  in  spite 
of  all  his  iniquities  Polykrates  enjoyed  an  imbroken  good  fortune ; 
and  his  well-doing  became,  we  are  told,  a  cause  of  grief  and  mis- 
giving to  his  ally  Amasis,  who  reminded  him  of  the  Divine  Jea- 
lousy, and  counselled  him  to  inflict  some  pain  on  himself,  if  none 
were  sent  to  him  by  the  gods.  '  Seek  out,'  he  said, '  that  thing  for 
the  loss  of  which  thy  soul  would  most  be  grieved,  and  cast  it  away 
so  that  it  may  never  come  to  mortal  hand :  and  if  hereafter  thy 
good  fortime  be  not  mixed  with  woe,  remedy  it  in  the  manner 
which  I  have  set  before  thee.'  This  counsel  Polykrates  thought 
that  he  could  not  follow  more  effectually  than  by  rowing  out  into 
the  deep  sea  and  casting  into  the  water  a  seal-ring  of  emerald  set 
in  gold,  wrought  by  the  Samian  Theodores.  A  few  days  later  a 
fisherman  brought  to  him  as  a  gift  a  fish  which  seemed  to  him  too 
fine  to  be  taken  to  the  market.  Polykrates  in  requital  bade  the 
man  to  supper :  but  before  the  time  for  the  meal  came,  his  servants 
had  found  the  seal-ring  in  the  fish.  In  great  astonishment  Poly- 
krates sent  to  Amasis  a  letter  telling  him  what  had  happened.  The 
Egyptian  king,  feeling  now  that  no  man  could  deliver  another  firom 
that  which  was  to  come  upon  him,  sent  a  herald  to  Samos  and 
broke  off  the  alliance,  in  order  that,  when  some  evil  fate  overtook 
Polykrates,  his  own  heart  might  not  be  grieved  as  for  a  friend, 

1  Herod,  iv.  166.  »  lb.  ifi.  65. 

«  lb.  iU.  89.  *  lb.  iii.  189. 
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It  18  possible,  as  some  have  thought,  that  the  alliance  was  broken 
off  not  by  Amasis  but  by  Polykrates  himself,  for  the  next  thin^ 
TteUMt  which  Herodotoe  relates  of  him  is  an  ofier  to  furnish 

2SS  5  *^  troops  for  the  army  of  Eambyses.^  The  Persian  king 
Foiykntes.  eagerly  accepted  the  offer,  and  Polykrates  as  eagerly 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  those  Samians 
whom  he  regarded  as  disaffected  towards  himself.  But  in  the 
epical  method  of  Herodotoe  the  time  was  now  come  when  the  man 
who  had  been  victorious  over  all  his  enemies  should  exhibit  in  his 
own  person  the  working  of  that  law  which  keeps  human  affidi^  in 
constant  flow  and.  ebb.  We  can,  therefore,  only  say,  as  he  tells  us, 
that  Oroites  whom  G}tus  had  left  as  satrap  in  Sardeis  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  intrap  and  slay  Polykrates,  and  sent  a  messenger  to 
SamoB  with  this  message, '  Thus  saith  Oroites  to  Polykrates.  I  hear 
that  thou  art  set  on  great  things,  but  that  thou  hast  not  money  ac- 
cording to  thy  designs.  Know  then  that  king  Kambyses  seeks  to 
slay  me.  Therefore  come  and  take  me  away  and  my  money,  and 
keep  part  of  it  for  thyself,  and  part  of  it  let  me  have.  So,  if  thou 
thinkest  for  money,  thou  sholt  be  ruler  over  all  Hellas ;  and  if  thou 
believest  not  about  my  wealth,  send  the  trustiest  of  thy  servants, 
and  to  him  will  I  show  it*  These  words  roused  the  greed  of 
Polykrates,  and  Maiandrios  his  scribe  was  sent  to  test  the  words  of 
Oroites  who,  when  he  had  heard  that  the  Samian  was  nigh  at  hand, 
filled  eight  vessels  with  stones  all  but  a  little  about  the  brim,  and 
having  placed  gold  on  the  stones  ^  fastened  the  vessels  and  kept 
them  ready.  Maiandrios,  having  seen  the  jars,  brought  the  tidings 
to  Polykrates,  who  made  ready  to  go,  although  the  soothsayers  with 
his  friends  forbade  him  to  do  so.  His  daughter  pleaded  that  she 
had  seen  a  vision  which  betokened  disaster:  but  she  pleaded  in 
vain.  Polykrates  sailed  from  Samos,  taking  with  him  many  of  his 
conurades,  and  among  them  Demokedes,  the  son  of  Ealliphon  of 
Eroton,  a  physician  fJEuned  beyond  all  others  of  his  time  for  the 
practice  of  his  art.  But  he  reached  Magnesia,  the 
historian  adds,  only  to  perish  with  an  end  befitting 
neither  himself  nor  his  great  designs,  for  with  the  exception  of 
the  despots  of  Syracuse  no  one  of  the  Greek  tyrants  deserved  to  be 
compai^  for  greatness  with  Polykrates. 

When  the  tidings  of  his  death  were  brought  to  Samos,  his 
The  deepo-  deputy  MaiandrioB  made  a  strong  effort,  it  is  said,  to 
tti^M  and*  i^^toro  ^®  constitution  which  his  master  had  subverted, 
of  QyioKm.  He  ofiered  to  resign  his  power  and  to  obey  the  laws 
as  a  simple  citizen,  reserving  to  himself  only  a  grant  of  six  talents 

*  Herod,  iii.  44.  Athenians,  and  seems  to  have  tamed 

*  A  trick  aomewhat  reaembllng  the  scale  at  Athens  in  favoar  of  their 
this  was  actually  played  off  by  the  disastrous  expedition  to  that  island, 
men  of  Egesta  in  Sidly  upon  the  Thuc.  vi.  8  and  46. 
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and  the  prieethood  of  Zeus  the  Deliyerer.  The  offer  was  oon- 
tamptaoosly  lefosed;  and  Maiandrios  against  his  will  was  com- 
pelled to  remain  a  despot;  until  a  new  actor  appeared  upon  the 
scene  in  the  person  of  Syloson  the  exiled  brother  of  Polykrates. 
SyloBon  by  the  gift  of  a  cloak  had  earned  the  gratitude  of  Dareios 
when  the  latter  was  serving  with  the  army  of  Eambyses  in  Egypt. 
He  now  claimed  from  Daieios  the  Persian  king  the  aid  which  he 
had  promised  in  his  humbler  station ;  and  a  Persian  fleet  under 
Otanes  appeared  before  Samos  to  inforce  the  pretensions  of  Sylo- 
son. By  Maiandrios  no  opposition  was  offered ;  but  the  mad  folly 
of  his  brother  Oharilaos  brought  about  a  massacre  of  the  unsus- 
pecting Persian  officers  in  the  market-place  of  the  city.  Otanes 
retaliated  by  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  alike  of  men,  women,  and 
children  throughout  the  island.  Syloson  remained,  it  woidd  seem, 
tributary  despot  of  Samos  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Aiakes.^ 

Thus  the  first  whether  of  Hellenic  or  of  barbarian  cities  passed 
in  a  state  of  desolation  under  the  yoke  of  Dareios  who  was  known 
amonir  his  subjects  rather  as  an  oxtranisor  than  as  a    ^ .   ^ 

XI-    -n      •  i.  -i.       xi-  1-1        Organisation 

conqueror,  or,  as  the  Persians  put  it,  rather  as  a  huck-  of  the  Per- 
8ter  than  as  the  fether  of  his  people.  Under  the  "^  ^"'P^ 
former  kings  the  several  portions  of  the  empire  had  sent  yearly  gifts. 
Henceforth  the  several  provinces  were  to  pay  an  assessed  tribute ; 
and  Herodotos  is  naturally  careful  to  state  the  measure  of  the  bur- 
dens imposed  on  the  Asiatic  Greeks.  Four  hundred  silver  talents 
were  demanded  yearly  from  the  lonians,  Magnesians,  Aiolians,  Ka- 
rians,  Lykians,  Milyans,  and  Pamphylians,  who  wei'e  ranged  in  one 
department  or  Nomos.  On  the  second  which  included  the  My- 
eians  and  Lydians  was  assessed  the  sum  of  five  hundred  talents. 
The  third  department  which  stretched  from  the  Hellespont  east- 
wards paid  three  hundred  and  sixty  talents  in  silver.  But  altliough 
something  was  thus  done  for  the  wealth  and  dignity  of  the  king", 
the  Persian  empii^  remained,  as  it  had  been,  a  mere  agglomeration 
of  units,  with  no  other  bond  than  that  of  a  common  liability  to 
tribute  and  taxation,  with  no  common  sentiment  extending  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  the  several  tribes,  and  with  no  inherent  safe- 
guards against  disruption  from  without  or  decay  and  disoi^nisation 
within. 

The  tragedy  of  Polykrates  is  foUowed  by  two  stories  from 
which  it  is  no  easy  task  to  extract  much  historical  fact.  Of  these 
etories  the  former  is  associated  with  the  name  of  the  The  story  of 
Krotonian  physician  Demokedes,  who,  on  the  death  of  i>enM>ked£s. 
Oroites,  was  carried  to  Sousa  along  with  the  other  slaves  found  in 
his  household  and  for  some  time  remained  there  unknown  and  un- 
cared  for.    At  length  it  happened,  so  the  story  ran^  that  Dareios  in 

1  Herod,  vi.  13. 
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a  hunt  leaped  &om  his  horsey  and  so  twisted  his  foot  that  the 
ankle  bone  was  moved  from  its  socket.    The  Egyptian  physicians, 
whom  he  kept  about  him,  made  the  mischief  worse  than  they 
fomid  it ;  and  it  was  not  imtil  he  had  passed  eight  wretched  and 
sleepless  nights  that  sonde  one,  who  had  heard  in  Sardeis  of  the 
great  skill  of  Demokedes,  told  the  king,  at  whose  bidding  the 
friend  of  Polykrates  was  brought  before  him,  dragging  his  chains 
and  clothed  in  rags.    This  man's  heart,  we  are  told,  was  filled  with 
one  absorbing  desire,  for  the  attainment  of  which  he  was  ready  to 
shape  both  his  words  and  his  actions  and  to  work  on  persistently, 
no  matter  what  misery  and  ruin  he  might  bring  on  the  land  which 
he  yearned  to  see  once  more.    Hence  when  Dareios  asked  him  of 
his  craft,  Demokedes  denied  that  he  had  any,  fearing  that,  if  he 
should  be  found  iiseful  to  the  king,  he  should  have  no  hope  of 
setting  foot  agun  on  Hellenic  soil.    But  Dareios  saw  that  he  was 
lying,  and  scourges  and  goads,  brought  at  his  bidding,  drew  from 
Demokedes  the  admission  that  he  knew  the  art  of  the  physician, 
but  that  he  knew  it  poorly.    Such  as  it  was,  Dareios  bade  him  use 
it  at  once  on  the  injured  limb,  which  Demokedes  so  handled  that 
in  a  little  while  it  was  as  sound  as  it  had  ever  been.    Persian 
despots  are  seldom  imgrateful  for  benefits  which  add  to  their  own 
comfort;   and  Demokedes  was  rewarded  with  a  great  house  in 
Sousa  and  with  the  pririlege  of  eating  at  the  king's  table.    He 
had,  in  short,  every  wish  of  his  heart  but  one.    The  IHng  would 
not  part  with  him ;  and  Demokedes  would  rather  starve  in  Hellas 
than  feast  at  Sousa.    But  the  illness  of  Atossa,  the  ruling  spirit  in 
the  seraglio  of  Dareios,  brought  an  opportunity  of  escape  of  which 
Demokedes  eagerly  and  deliberately  availed  himself.    Grateful  for 
the  healing  of  a  tumoiu*  which  had  long  tortured  her,  this  daughter 
of  Cyrus,  following  the  instructions  of  the  physician,  went  to 
Dareios  and  reproached  him  with  sitting  idle  on  his  throne  without 
mftlnng  an  efiort  to  gain  nations  or  kingdoms  for  the  Persians. 
Dareios  hastened  to  answer  that  he  had  just  resolved  to  do  as  she 
now  desired  him,  and  that  he  was  making  ready  to  go  against  the 
Scythians.    *  Nay,'  replied  Atossa,  in  words  which  to  the  Athe- 
nians who  heard  or  read  the  narrative  of  the  great  historian 
conveyed  an  exquisite  irony,  '  go  not  against  the  Scythians  first. 
I  have  heard  of  the  beauty  of  the  women  of  Hellas,  and  I  desire  to 
have  Laconian  and  Aigive  and  Athenian  and  Corinthian  maidens 
to  be  my  servants.    Gro  then  against  Hellas :  and  thou  hast  here 
one  who  above  all  men  can  show  thee  how  thou  mayest  do  this — 
I  mean  him  who  has  healed  thy  foot'    Dareios  so  far  yielded  as 
to  say  that  Demokedes  should  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  Persians 
whom  he  would  send  to  spy  out  Hellas  and  bring  back  an  account 
of  what  they  might  see  there.    Accordingly  fifteen  Persian  officers 
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left  Sidon  with  Demokedes,  and  sailiiig  along  the  coasts  of  HeUas, 
made  a  leooid  of  all  that  tliey  saw  until  they  came  to  Taias,  which 
the  Latins  called  Tarentcim,  in  Italy.  There  Aristophilides,  tiie  king 
of  Ihe  Tarantines^  at  the  suggestion  of  Demokedes,  took  off  the 
rudders  of  the  Persian  ships  and  shut  up  the  Persians  themselves 
in  prison  as  spies ;  and  while  they  were  in  this  plight,  Demokedes 
fled  away  to  Kroton.  Haying  given  his  friend  time  to  escape, 
AristopkOides  let  the  Persians  go ;  but  their  misfortunes  were  not 
yet  ended.  They  were  wrecked  on  the  lapygian  coast,  but  a 
Tarantine  exile  ransomed  them  from  slavery  and  took  them  to 
Dareios.  So  fared  the  first  Persians  who  visited  Hellas  to  the 
west  of  the  Egean  sea. 

It  is  useless  to  speculate  on  the  amount  of  knowledge  which 
we  might  have  obtained  from  the  records  of  this  Persian  Periplous, 
if  they  had  been  preserved,  when  the  point  to  be  infinenoe 
determined  is  whether  the  Periplous  was  made  at  all.  JJJ^^  ^^ 
The  results  of  Persian  observation  would  probably  in  Atosan. 
any  case  have  had  but  little  value:  but  when  we  remember  the 
uolikelihood  of  the  story,  we  must  at  the  least  place  it  amongst  the 
tales  of  which  we  can  neither  affirm  nor  deny  the  reality.  The 
plan  of  Demokedes  was  to  obtain  his  freedom  at  the  possible  cost 
of  the  ruin  of  his  country :  the  plan  of  Atossa  clearly  was  to  pre- 
cipitate the  whole  power  of  Persia  upon  Hellas  at  a  time  when 
Hippios  was  still  tyrant  of  Athens,  and  when  the  Persian  could 
have  encountered  no  serious  resistance,  unless  perhaps  from  the 
mountaineers  of  the  Peloponnesos.  This  plan  confessedly  failed ; 
but  there  is  no  record  that  Dareios  expressed  any  indignation  at 
the  treatment  of  his  officers.  As  a  political  motive,  these  intrigues 
are  thus  superfluous,  and  all  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the 
narrative  is  that,  unlike  the  stories  of  Deiokes  or  of  the  seven  con- 
spirators against  Smerdis,  it  is,  at  least  in  its  earlier  scenes,  so 
strictly  Oriental  in  its  colouring  as  to  come  before  us  with  a 
specially  deceptive  force.  But  if  the  plausible  form  thus  assumed 
lr{r  the  story  may  tempt  us  to  think  that  it  cannot  be  without  some 
historical  value,  still  the  different  impressions  which  even  eye- 
witnesses receive  of  the  same  events  and  the  same  scenes,  and  ihe 
irresistible  temptation  or  the  unconscious  tendency  to  vary  the 
colouring  of  a  story  at  each  successive  recital,  must  justify  a  strong 
reluctance  to  admit  the  truthfulness  of  vivid  or  minute  detail  in 
any  but  a  contemporary  narrative.  This  reluctance  must  pass  into 
positive  unbelief.  If  the  tradition  involves  an  imputation  of  im- 
probable or  unaccoimtable  motives  or  assigns  some  secondary  or 
irrelevant  causes  where  more  simple  and  forcible  motives  are  not 
wanting.  There  is  nothing  in  itself  unlikely  in  the  tale  that 
Dar^os  was  incited  by  his  wife  Atossa  to  an  attack  on  Athens  and. 
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Sparta.  But  the  admission  of  lier  influence  cannot  necessarily 
lead  us  to  admit  motiyes  which  are  improhaUe  in  the  case  of 
Demokedes,  which  are  more  unlikely  still  in  the  case  of  HistiaioSy 
and  fiiirly  pass  the  bounds  of  credibility  in  that  of  Themistokles. 
The  very  completeness  of  the  picture  drawn  for  us  in  the  story  of 
the  Krotoniffte  physician  may  reasonably  lead  us  to  question 
whether  these  are  the  genuine  moyements  which  stirred  the  ancient 
world.  Folykrates  is  tmdoubtedly  an  historical  person:  but  the 
tale  of  his  life  is  in  great  part  a  romance  to  illustrate  an  ethical  or 
theological  theory;  and  the  image  of  Bemokedes  aheady  grows 
more  indistinct,  when  we  see  that  his  career  is  almost  more 
legendary  than  that  of  his  master.  But  in  truth  it  seems  enough 
to  note  that  the  inscription  at  Behistun  is  very  far  from  bearing 
out  the  rebuke  of  Bareios  by  Atossa  for  warlike  inactiyity  in  the 
first  or  in  any  other  part  of  his  reign.  The  matter  is  not  mended 
if  we  say  that  the  words  of  Atossa  were  true  and  that  the  records 
of  the  inscription  are  false.  These  may  fJEurly  be  received  as  the 
genuine  work  of  Bareios :  for  the  words  of  Atossa  we  can  have  no 
evidence  beyond  that  which  is  attributed  to  a  deliberate  traitor.' 

When  from  the  story  of  Bemokedes  we  turn  to  the  second  tale, 
that,  namely,  of  the  Scythian  expedition,  the  residuum  of  fact  is 
The  Scy-  found  to  be  scarcely  less  scanty.  With  600  ships  and 
thgm  expe-  ^  ^rmy  of  700,000  men  Bareios,  it  is  said,  reached  the 
616  B.C.  (?)  bridge  of  boats  thrown  across  the  Thrakian  Bosporos, 
and  thence  marched  on  through  Thrace  to  the  spot  where  the  lonians 
whose  ships  had  been  sent  round  by  the  Black  Sea  had  prepared 
the  bridge  of  boats  by  which  he  was  to  cross  the  Istros,  or  Danube. 
This  bridge,  after  all  had  crossed  over,  Bareios,  it  is  said,  gave 
orders  to  break  up :  but  K6is  of  Mytilene  warned  him,  not  of  the 
danger  of  defeat  in  battle,  (for  this  he  professed  to  regard  as  im- 
possible), but  of  starvation  in  a  country  where  there  were  no  settled 
dwellings  and  no  tillage.  The  king,  following  his  advice,  com- 
manded the  lonians  to  guard  the  bridge  for  sixty  days,  and,  if  he 
should  not  by  that  time  have  come  back,  then  to  break  it  up  and 
sail  away.  The  story  of  the  campaign  which  follows  is  told  vrith 
an  abimdance  of  detail  illustrating  the  plan  of  the  Scythians  to 
avoid  all  battles  but  to  entice  the  Persians  continually  further 
from  their  base  of  supplies,  if  they  thought  of  having  any,  through 
the  countries  of  those  nations  who  would  not  take  part  with  them 
in  the  war.  In  this  way  the  Persians  are  lured  across  the  Tanais 
and  to  the  banks  of  the  Oaros,  which,  like  the  Lykos,  Tanais^  and 
Syrgis,  is  represented  as  flowing  into  the  Maietian  lake  (Azoff). 

1  They  are  aeeminglj  incondBtent     tilings  earlv  in  the  reign  of  Dareios. 
with  the  words  in  which  Herodotos     See  page  124. 
himaelf  describes  the  condition  of 
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At  thirpoint  the  Scythians  who  act  as  decoys  he^  to  moye  weet- 
waids;  aod  Dareios,  taking  it  to  he  a  general  movement  of  Ihe 
trihes^  orders  his  anny  to  march  in  the  same  direction.  Accord- 
ingly tiiey  wander  on  through  the  lands  of  the  Black  Goats 
(Mekmchlainoi),  the  Cannihols  (Anthropophagoi),  and  other  trihes, 
whom  the  Scythians  wished  to  punish^  until  Dareios  in  sheer 
weaiineBS  sent  a  herald  to  the  Scythian  king  to  beg  him  either  to 
oome  forward  and  fight  like  a  man  or  to  give  earth  and  water  as  a 
slaye,  '  Tell  your  master^'  said  the  wandering  chief,  '  that  he  is 
quite  mistaken  if  he  thinks  that  we  are  nmning  away  from  him. 
The  &ct  is  that  we  are  only  doing  now  what  we  always  do,  for  it 
is  our  way  to  move  ahout.  If  he  wants  to  fight  us,  let  him  find 
out  the  tomhs  of  our  forefathers ;  and  if  he  lay  hands  on  them,  he 
shall  soon  know  how  the  Scythians  can  strike.'  So  Dareios  was 
obliged  to  go  on  his  way.  But  the  monotony  of  his  course  was  at 
last  broken  by  the  arrival  of  a  Scythian  herald  who  brought  as  gifts 
for  the  king  not  earth  and  water  but  a  bird  and  a  mouse,  a  frog 
and  five  arrows,  and,  having  left  them,  went  his  way.  Summoning 
his  chief  men,  Dareios  expressed  his  opinion  that  by  these  gifts  the 
Scythians  meant  that  they  yielded  up  themselves,  their  land,  and 
their  water,  because  the  mouse  lives  on  the  land  and  the  frog  on 
the  water,  and  the  bird  signified  the  horses  of  warriors  and  the 
arrows  showed  that  they  gave  up  their  power.  But  Gobryas,  one 
of  the  six  who  rose  up  with  him  against  the  Magian  Smerdis,  gave 
another  interpretation  and  warned  the  Persians  that,  unless  they 
could  become  birds  and  fiy  up  into  heaven,  or  go  down  like  mice 
beneath  the  earth  or  becoming  frogs  leap  into  the  lake,  they  would 
be  shot  to  death  by  the  Scythian  arrows.  The  words  of  Gobryas 
struck  a  chill  into  the  heart  of  Dareios ;  but  while  he  with  his 
bulky  army  made  what  speed  he  could  to  reach  the  bridge  on  the 
Danube,  a  body  of  Scythians  taking  a  shorter  road  hastened  to  the 
lonians  who  were  guarding  it,  and  urged  them  to  abandon  their 
trust,  not  only  because  by  so  doing  they  would  free  themselves  but 
because  they  were  acting  unrighteously  in  aiding  and  abetting  a 
wanton  invader.  The  advice  of  Miltiades,  the  future  victor  of 
Marathon,  was  that  they  should  do  as  the  Scythians  wished.  But 
although  the  other  despots  there  present  gave  at  first  an  eager 
aasent,  they  at  once  changed  their  minds  when  Histiaios  of  Miletoe 
warned  them  that  without  the  help  of  Dareios  they  could  not 
possibly  hope  to  retain  their  power.  Still  it  was  necessary  to  do 
something  to  get  rid  of  the  Scythian  army  on  the  banks  of  tho 
river.  The  lonians  therefore  pretended  to  accept  their  proposal, 
and  setting  to  work  to  loosen  the  bridge  on  the  Scythian  side, 
urged  them  to  go  in  search  of  the  Persian  host  and  destroy  it. 
•  The  Scythians  accordingly  hurried  off,  but  were  as  nnsoccessful 

x2 
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king  aa  more  disastrous  than  it  really  was.  That  it  has  thus  over- 
coloured  the  disorder  of  the  flight  of  Xerxes,  we  shall  presently 
see ;  but  we  may  note  here  the  significant  circumstance  lliat  witli 
the  passage  of  the  Danube  on  his  return  all  the  difficulties  of 
Dar^oe  disappear.  It  was  his  wisb  that  the  Thrakians  should  be 
made  his  subjects;  and  his  general  Megabazos  bears  down  all 
opposition  with  a  vigour  which  the  incapacity  of  the  Persians  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  Danube  would  not  load  us  to  expect  and 
to  which  we  might  suppose  that  Scythian  revenge  woiild  ofier 
some  hindrance.  But  fh)m  the  Scythians  Megabazos  encounters 
no  resistance ;  and  his  course  to  the  Strymon  is  one  of  uninter^ 
rupted  conquest  Near  the  mouth  of  this  river  was  the  Edonian 
town  of  M3rrkinoS;  in  a  neighbourhood  rich  in  forests  and  corn- 
land  as  well  as  in  mines  of  gold  and  silver.  Here,  when  the  great 
king  announced  his  wish  to  reward  his  bene&ctors,  Histiaios 
begged  that  he  might  be  sufiered  to  take  up  his  abode,  while  Kdes 
contented  himself  with  asking  that  he  might  be  made  despot  of 
Mytilene.  But  Megabazos  advanced  still  further  westward, 
and  from  the  kike  of  Prasiai  sent  envoys  to  the  Makedonian 
Aniyntas,  who  gave  them  earth  and  water.  The  supremacy  of  the 
Persian  king  was  at  the  same  time  extended  to  Lemnos,  an  island 
inhabited,  it  is  said,  by  a  Pelasgian  population ;  and  Lykaretos, 
the  brother  of  the  Samian  Maiandrios,  was  appointed  governor. 
But  Lemnos  was  not  to  remain  long  imder  Persian  power.  When 
the  resources  of  the  empire  were  being  strained  to  suppress  the 
Ionic  revolt,  the  Athenian  Miltiades,  sailing  from  Elaious  in  the 
Ohersonesos,  made  a  descent  on  the  island,  which  with  Skyros, 
subsequently  conquered,  remained  henceforth  most  closely  con- 
nected with  Athens. 


CHAPTER  m. 

THE  IONIC  BEVOLT. 


When  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Ionic  revolt  a  joint  expedition  of 
Athenians  and  lonians  under  the  Milesian  Aristagoras  led  to  the 
DarefcM  and  accidental  burning  of  Sardeis,  Dareios,  we  are  told,  on 
tho  Athe-  hearing  the  tidings,  aaked  who  the  Athenians  might 
°^""*  be,  and,  on  being  informed,  shot  an  arrow  into  the  air, 

praying  Zeus  to  suffer  him  to  take  vengeance  on  this  folk.  About 
the  lonians  and  their  share  in  the  matter  he  said  nothing.  Those 
he  knew  that  he  might  punish  as  he  might  choose :  but  so  careful 
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was  he  not  to  forget  the  foreigners  who  had  done  him  wrong,  that 
an  attendant  received  orders  to  bid  his  master  before  every  meal  to 
remember  the  Athenians.*    If  the  chronology  of  this  period  may 
at  all  be  trusted,  ten  or  twelve  years  had  passed 
away  since  Hippias  allied  himself  with  Hippoklos,  the    '^  "^^ 
Lampsakene  despot,  on  the  express  ground  that  he  stood  high  in 
the  favour  of  Dareios ;  and  eight  years  perhaps  had  gone  by  since 
BBppias,  expelled  from  Athens,  departed  to  Sigeion  with  the  defi- 
nite purpose  of  stirring  up  the  Persian  king  against  his  country- 
men.    His  intrigues  were  probably  not  less  active  than  those  of 
James  II.  at  St.  Germain's :  and  his  disappointment  at  the  congress 
in  Sparta^  probably  sent  him  back  to  the  Hellespont  not  less 
determined  to  regain  his  power  by  fair  means  or  by  foul.    We 
may  be  sure  that  the  friendship  of  Hippoklos  was  taxed  to  this  end 
to  the  uttermost ;  and  we  may  well  believe  the  words  of  Herodotos 
that  from  the  moment  of  his  return  from  Sparta  he  left  not  a 
stone  unturned  to  provoke  Artaphemes,  the  Sardian  satrap,  to  the 
conquest  of  Athens,  in  order  that  the  Peisistratidai  might  hold  it 
as  tributaries  of  Dareios.     The  conclusion  seems  to  follow  irre- 
astibly  that  Dareios  had  heard  the  whole  story  of  their  expulsion, 
and  that  he  gave  no  such  answer  to  their  prayers  as  effectually  to 
discourage  their  importunities.    The  acts,  of  which  we  have  here 
a  significant  glimpse,  were  not  done  in  a  comer.    The  Athenians 
were  perfectly  aware  of  the  way  in  which  Hippias  was  employing 
himself  at  Sardeis ;  and  their  ambassadors,  appearing  before  Arta- 
phemes,  laid  before  him  the  whole  state  of  the  case,  and  lurged 
every  available  arpniment  to  dissuade  the  Persian  king  from  inter- 
fering in  the  afl^rs  of  the  Western  Greeks.     The  answer  of 
Artaphemes  (and  we  cannot  suppose  that  it  was  given  without 
the  fill  sanction  of  Dareios)  charged  the  Athenians,  if  they  valued 
their  safety,  to  receive  Hippias  again  as  their  tyrant.     The  Athe- 
nians retorted  by  a  flat  refusal,  and  interpreting  the  words  of 
Artaphemes  as  a  practical  declaration  of  war  '  were  induced  to 
aid  Aristagoras  with  a  force  of  twenty  ships,  which  Herodotos 
regarded  as  a  beginning  of  evils  both  to  the  barbarians  and  to  the 
Greeks.*    Yet  these  are  the  people  of  whom  Dareios,  on  hearing 
of  the  burning  of  Sardeis  with  the  temple  of  Kybeb^,  speaks  as 
though  he  had  never  so  much  as  heard  their  name.     This  is  a 
sample  of  the  details  which  form  the  greater  part  of  the  narrative 
of  the  Ionic  revolt,  and  furnishes  a  measure  of  their  general  trust- 

1  Herod,  r.  105.  details  are  uncertain  when  they  come 

*  See  pacrc  96.  from  Hellenic  sources,  and  perhaps 

5  Herod,  v.  06.    It  is  in  these  in-  nltojrether  untrustworthy  when  tho 

ddental  remarks  tliat  wc  have  the  informants  ar«  Persians. 

real  historv  of  the  time,  for  even  in  *  Herod,  v.  96. 

the  narrative  of  the  Ionic  revolt  the 
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worthiness.    In  short,  these  details  are  essentiallj  diamatiC;  not 
historical. 

For  the  Ionic  revolt^  as  in  the  earlier  portions  of  the  history, 
the  traditional  narrative  must  be  given  in  its  integrity.  In  no 
ThoKhcmes  Other  way  can  we  hope  to  determine  the  degree  of 
TtJ^S*^^  trust  which  may  be  placed  in  it.  The  story  takes  us 
tos.  back  to  the  time  when  Daroios,  having  recrossed  the 

Danube,  rewarded  his  supposed  benefactors  Koes  and  Histiaics, 
and  Megabazos  found  his  way  to  Sardeis  with  the  Paionians  whom 
he  was  charged  to  transport  into  Asia.  This  general  carried  with 
him  the  tidings  that  Ilisliaios  was  busily  occupied  in  fortifying 
Myrkinos,  and  warned  Dareios  of  the  great  imprudence  of  allowing 
him  to  establish  there  a  power  whidi  might  become  formidable 
even  to  the  great  king.  Unless  the  enterprise  were  nipped  in  the 
bud,  the  Greeks  and  barbarians  round  about  the  city  would  take 
Histiaios  for  a  chief  and  do  his  will  by  day  and  by  night.  If 
therefore  war  was  to  be  avoided,  Histiaioe  must  be  removed  beyond 
the  reach  of  temptation.  So  a  messenger  was  sent  to  Myrkinos 
with  a  letter  in  which  Dareios  told  him  that  he  needed  the  help 
of  his  counsel  forthwith  at  Sardeis.  Thither  SIstiaios  hastened, 
delighted  with  a  summons  which  proved  his  importance,  and  was 
received  by  Dareios  with  the  bland  assurance  that  there  is  nothing 
more  precious  than  a  wise  and  Mnd  Mend.  '  This,  I  know,  thou 
art  to  me,'  added  the  king,  *  for  I  have  learnt  it  not  by  thy  words, 
but  by  thy  deeds.  So  now  thou  must  leave  Miletos  and  thy 
Thrakian  city,  and  come  with  me  to  Sousa.'  But  although  Histiaios 
was  thus  carried  into  splendid  captivity,  the  causes  of  disquiet 
were  not  removed,  for  either  he  or  the  king  had  placed  the  govern- 
ment of  Miletos  in  the  hands  of  Aristagoras,  a  nephew  of  Histiaios ; 
and  the  help  of  Aristagoras  was  now  sought  by  some 
oligarchic  exiles  from  Naxos.  But  although  Arista- 
goras would  gladly  have  made  himself  master  of  Naxos  and  of  the 
large  group  to  which  it  belonged,  he  felt  that  his  own  power  alone 
could  not  achieve  the  task,  and  he  told  them  that  they  must  have 
the  help  of  Artaphemes,  the  brother  of  the  great  king.  The  exiles 
in  their  turn  besought  him  to  stint  nothing  in  promises.  They 
would  pay  him  well  for  his  aid  and  would  further  take  on  them- 
selves the  cost  of  the  expedition.  To  Artaphemes,  therefore, 
Aristagoras  held  out,  with  tiiese  inducements,  the  further  bait  that 
the  conquest  of  Naxos  would  bring  with  it  the  possession  of  Faros, 
Andros,  and  the  other  islands  known  as  the  Kyldades,and  probably 
of  the  large  and  wealthy  island  of  Euboia,  which  would  give  him 
the  command  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Boiotian  and  Attic  coast. 
One  himdred  ships,  he  said,  woidd  amply  suffice  for  the  enterprise ; 
but  Artaphemes,  expressing  a  hearty  assent  to  the  plan,  promised 
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hixn  two  hundred,  while  Dareios,  when  the  report  of  Artaphemee 
was  laid  before  him,  expressed  his  fuU  approval  of  the  scheme. 
The  general  appointed  to  command  the  expedition  was  Mega* 
hates,  a  cousin  of  Dareios  and  Artaphemes,  who,  sailing  with  the 
fleet  from  Miletos  professedly  for  the  Hellespont,  stopped  at  the 
Kaukasian  promontory  of  Chios  that  he  might  sail  down  on  Naxos 
with  a  north  wind.  But  it  had  been  destined,  adds  the  historian, 
that  the  Naxians  should  not  be  destroyed  by  the  army  imder 
Megabates  and  Aristagoras.  That  night,  as  it  so  happened,  no 
watch  was  kept  on  board  a  Myndian  vessel ;  and  Megabates  in  his 
anger  ordered  Skylax  the  captain  of  the  ship  to  be  placed  in  one  of 
the  oaivholes  with  his  head  hanging  out  over  the  water.  To  the 
prayer  of  Aristagoras  that  he  would  release  his  friend  Megabates 
would  not  listen^  Aristagoras  therefore  released  the  man  himself ; 
and  when  the  Persian  on  learning  this  became  even  more  vehement^ 
Aristagoras  told  him  that  Artaphemes  had  sent  him  as  a  subordi- 
nate,  not  as  a  master.  Megabates  made  no  reply ;  but  as  soon  as  it 
was  dark,  he  sent  a  vessel  to  warn  the  Naxians  of  their  peril  and 
to  acquaint  them  with  all  that  had  happened.  The  result  was 
that,  when  the  fleet  approached  the  island,  the  Naxians  were  well 
prepared.  Four  months  passed  away.  The  money  which  Mega- 
bates and  Aristagoras  had  brought  was  all  spent,  and  the  Naxians 
were  not  subdued.  Aristagoras  further  suspected  that  Megabates 
meant  to  deprive  him  of  his  power  at  Miletos ;  and  the  result  of 
his  deliberations  was  a  determination  to  revolt,  in  which  he  was 
confirmed,  it  is  said,  by  a  message  which  at  this  time  he  chanced 
to  receive  from  Histiaios.  This  man,  it  seems,  like  Demokedes, 
was  ready  to  sacritice  his  country  and  his  friends,  if  only  he  might 
win  what  he  called  bia  freedom.  Having  shaved  the  head  of  his 
most  trusty  servant,  he  tattooed  a  message  upon  it,  and  then 
having  kept  him  till  his  hair  was  again  grown,  he  sent  him  to 
Miletos,  with  the  simple  charge  that  Aristagoras  should  shave  his 
head  and  look  at  it.  Aristagoras  there  read  advice  which  jumped 
with  his  own  conclusions,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  begin  the 
revolt  which  Histiaios  hoped  that  he  might  be  sent  down  to 
suppress. 

In  the  council  which  Aristagoras  then  convoked  the  logographer 
Hekataios  warned  them  that  they  could  not  expect  to  cope  with 
the  Persian  power,  but  that,  if  they  resolved  to  run 
the  risk,  they  should  at  the  least  take  care  that  they    of  Aristago- 
had  the  command  of  the  sea.    He  further  urged  them    ^/a^^"** 
to  seize  the  vast  wealth  of  the  oracle  at  Branchidai,  if    Athens. 
only  to  make  sure  that  these  resources  should  not  fall    *^  °*°*  ^  ^ 
mto  the  hands  of  the  enemy.    His  advice  was  rejected;  but  a 
fihip  was  sent  to  Myous,  where  the  army  was  encamped  on  its 
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letum  from  Naxos,  with  ordeis  to  seize  on  such  of  the  Hellenie 
tyrants  as  might  he  found  tiiere.  Among  the  despots  tiius  seized 
were  Aristagoras  of  Kym§  and  the  more  notorious  Kdte  of  Myti- 
lene.  These  were  all  given  up  to  the  people  of  their  respective 
cities  by  AristagoraS;  who,  in  name  at  least,  surrendered  Ms  own 
power  at  Miletos,  in  order  to  insure  greater  harmony  and  enthu- 
siasm in  the  conduct  of  the  enterprise.  Aristagoras  of  KymS  and 
the  rest  were  allowed  by  their  former  subjects  to  depart  unhurt, 
the  only  exception  b^ng  K6^,  who  was  stoned  to  death.  Thus 
having  put  down  the  tyrants  and  ordered  the  citizens  of  the  towns 
to  choose  each  their  own  Strategos  or  general,  the  Milesian  Aris- 
tagoras sailed  away  in  the  hope  of  getting  help  from  Sparta,  bear- 
ing with  him  a  brazen  tablet  on  which  was  drawn  a  map  of  the 
world,  as  then  known.  Having  reached  Sparta,  he  pleaded  his 
cause  earnestly  before  king  Eleomenes.  He  dwelt  on  the  slavery 
of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  as  a  disgrace  to  the  city  which  had  risen  to 
the  headship  of  Hellas,  and  on  the  wealth  as  well  as  the  glory 
which  with  little  trouble  and  risk  they  could  assuredly  win.  The 
trousered  and  turbaued  Persians  who  fought  with  bows  and 
javelins  it  would  be  no  specially  hard  task  to  vanquish ;  and  the 
whole  land  from  Sardeis  to  Sousa  would  then  be  for  the  Spartans 
one  continuous  mine  of  wealth.  The  picture  was  tempting ;  but 
when  Aristagoras  appeared  again  on  the  third  day  to  receive  the 
Unal  answer,  he  was  asked  how  far  it  might  be  from  the  coast  to 
Sousa.  *  A  three  months'  journey,'  said  the  unlucky  Aristagoras, 
who  was  going  on  to  show  how  easily  it  might  be  accomplished,' 
when  Kleomenes  bade  him  leave  Sparta  before  the  sun  went  down. 
There  seemed  to  be  yet  one  last  hope.  With  a  suppliant's  branch 
Aristagoras  went  to  the  house  of  Eleomenes.  Finding  him  with 
his  daughter  Goxgo,  the  future  wife  of  the  far-famed  Leonidas,  he 
asked  that  the  child,  then  eig^t  or  nine  years  old,  should  be  sent 
away.  The  king  bade  him  say  what  he  wished  in  her  presence ; 
and  the  Milesian,  beginning  with  a  profier  of  ten  talents,  had 
raised  the  bribe  to  a  sum  of  fifty  talents,  when  the  child  cried  out, 
'  Father,  the  stranger  will  corrupt  you,  if  you  do  not  go  away.' 
Eleomenes  rose  up  and  went  into  another  house ;  and  Aristagoras, 
leaving  Sparta  with  the  story  of  the  easy  march  from  Sardeis  to 
Sousa  untold,'  hastened  to  Athens.  Here  to  his  glowing  descrip- 
tions he  added  the  plea  that  Miletos  was  a  colony  from  Athens 
and  that  to  help  the  Milesians  was  a  clear  duty.    The  historian 

^  A  feat  perhaps  even  more  hazar-  than  in  the  reality.    There  was  an 

dous  was,  as  we  shall  see,  actnally  excellent   road  t^e  whole  way,  of 

achieved  in  the  march  of  the  Ten  which  Horodotos  (y.  62-54)  gives  a 

Thqnsand  with  Xenopbon.  minute  accoant,  with  the  nomber  of 

3  In  fact,  the  difficnltiea  lav  rather  the  stages, 
in  the  imagination  of  the  ^mrtant 
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remarks  that  Aristagoras  found  it  easier  to  deceive  thirty  thousand 
Athenian  citizens  than  a  solitary  Spartan,  for  the  Athenians  at 
once  promised  to  send  twenty  ships  under  the  command  of  Mehm* 
thios.  But  he  forgot  that  the  circumstances  of  the  two  cities 
were  widely  different.  Athens  was  already  virtually  at  war 
with  Persia ;  and  in  pledging  themselves  to  help  Aristagoras,  the 
Athenians  were  entering  on  a  course  which  after  a  severe  struggle 
secured  to  them  ahundant  wealth  and  a  hrilliant  empire. 

At  last  Aristagoras  reached  Miletos  with  the  twenty  Athenian 
ships  and  five  sent  by  the  Eretrians.  There  he  set  in  order  an 
expedition  to  Sardeis,  which  was  occupied  without  Thebnrning 
any  resistance,  Artaphemes  being  unable  to  do  more  °'  Sardeta. 
than  hold  the  Alsropolis ;  but  the  accidental  burning  of  a  hut  (the 
Sardian  houses  were  built  wholly  of  reeds  or  had  reed  roofs)  caused 
«  conflagration  which  so  terrified  all  the  Lydians  and  Persians  that 
they  rushed  with  irantio  eagerness  to  the  Agora.  The  Athenians, 
fearing  to  be  overborne  by  mere  numbers,  retreated  to  the  heights 
of  Tmolos,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  dark  hastened  away  to  Uieir 
ships.  The 'fire  at  Sardeis  by  destroying  the  temple  of  Kybebe 
furnished,  it  is  said,  an  excuse  for  the  deliberate  destruction  of  the 
temples  in  Western  Hellas  by  the  army  of  Xerxes. 

The  revolt  now  assumed  a  more  Ferious  character  in  spite  of  the 
desertion  of  the  Athenians.  The  lonians  sailing  to  the  Hellespont, 
prevailed  on  the  citizens  of  Byzantion  and  the  neigh-  Extension  of 
bouring  towns  to  take  part  in  the  revolt.  TheKariana  ^^JJJ2ln*° 
for  the  most  part  also  joined,  and  even  the  Kaunians  and  Karia. 
threw  in  their  lot  with  them  when  they  heard  of  the  burning 
of  Sardeis.  Still  more  important  was  the  adhesion  of  Kypros 
(Cyprus),  in  which  large  and  wealthy  island  the  city  of  Amathous 
alone  remained  faithM  to  the  Persians. 

The  tidings  of  these  events,  so  the  story  runs,  roused  the  ve- 
hement indignation  of  Dareios,  who,  sending  for  Histiaios,  frankly 
expressed  his  strong  suspicion  that  his  old  friend  had    _  ^    .   . 
had  a  hand  in  the  business.    '  Nay,'  said  Histiaios,    of  HiatUdos 
*  had  I  been  in  Ionia,  these  things  would  never  have    ^  Sardcte. 
happened,  if  they  have  happened  at  all ;  and  even  now  I  pledge 
myself,  if  thou  wilt  let  me  go  thither,  to  bring  this  revolt  to  an 
end.'    '  Be  it  so,*  answered  Dareios  ;  '  but  be  sure,  when  thou  hast 
done  thy  work,  to  come  back  to  me  here  at  Sousa.'    So  Histiaios 
departed  on  his  errand. 

Meanwhile  the  Kyprians  with  their  allies  now  made  ready  for 
the  great  struggle  with  their  antagonists;  but  they    _^ 
were  completely  defeated,  and  from  this  time  the  his-    of  Kypros 
tory  of  the  Ionian  revolt  is  little  more  than  a  chronicle    •"*  Karia. 
of  disasters.    From  Sardeis  the  lonians  were  driven  to  their  ships 
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by  the  Persian  generals^  who   advancing  thence  towards    the 
Hellespont,  took  the  five  cities  of  Dardanos,  Abydos,  Perk6tS, 
Lampsakosy  and  Paisoe,  it  is  said,  in  as  many  days,  and  were  on 
their  way  to  Parion,  when  tidings  came  that  tiie  Karians  had 
broken  out  into  rebellion.    They  at  once  turned  their  arms  south- 
wards ;  but  the  news  of  their  approach  reached  the  Karians  early 
enough  to  enable  them  to  take  up  a  strong  position  at  the  White 
Pilla^  (Leukai  Stelai)  on  the  banks  of  the  Marsyas,  a  tributary  of 
the  Maiandros.    In  the  ensuing  battle  the  Kajians  were  borne 
down  by  mere  numbers.    The  survivors,  flying  to  Labranda,  a 
temple  of  2ieus  the  Lord  of  Armies  (Stratios),  were  there  besieged, 
and  were  holding  coimsel  on  the  prudence  of  yielding  or  of  aban- 
doning Asia,  when  the  arrival  of  the  Milesians  and  their  allies 
made  them  resolve  on  renewing  the  struggle.    The  result  was  a 
defeat  more  terrible  than  that  which  they  had  already  undergone, 
the  Milesians  being  the  greatest  sufferers.    But  the  Karian  spirit 
was  not  yet  broken.    Having  heard  that  the  Persians  were  about 
to  plunder  their  cities  one  by  one,  they  lay  in  ambush,  and  cut  ofl^ 
seemingly,  the  whole  Persian  force  with  Daurises,  Amoiges,  and 
Sisinialces  at  its  head. 

This  catastrophe  had  no  influence  on  the  general  issue  of  the 
revolt.  The  golden  visions  of  Aristagoras  had  now  given  way  to 
The  death  of  the  simple  desire  of  securing  his  own  safety,  and  he 
Aristagoras.  hastened  to  suggest  to  the  allies  that  they  ought  to  be 
ready,  in  case  of  expulsion  from  Miletos,  with  a  place  of  refuge 
whether  at  Myrkinos  or  in  Sardo  (Sardinia).  His  own  mind  was 
really  made  up  before  he  summoned  the  council.  Lea\nng  Py- 
thagoras in  command  of  the  city,  he  sailed  to  Myrkinos,  of  which 
he  succeeded  in  taking  possession.  Soon  after,  he  attacked  and 
besieged  a  Thrakian  town,  but  was  siu^rised  and  slain  with  all  his 
forces. 

The  career  of  Histiaios  was  brought  to  an  end  not  long  after 
the  death  of  his  nephew.  The  narrative  reads  like  a  wild  and 
AdTcntnres  perple^dng  romance ;  and  if  it  represents  actual  fact, 
and  death  of  it  assuredly  illustrates  the  adage  that  truth  may  be 
Uistuios.  stranger  than  fiction.  On  reaching  Sardeis  Histiaios 
appeared  before  Artaphemes  in  seeming  ignorance  of  all  that  had 
happened  during  his  stay  in  Sousa.  *  It  is  just  this,'  said  Arta- 
phemes bluntly ;  '  you  stitched  the  slipper,  and  Aristagoras  put  it 
en.'  Histiaios  took  the  hint  thus  broadly  given,  and  making  his 
escape  to  Chios  was  seized  by  the  Chians  who,  however,  gave  him 
his  freedom  when  they  learnt  that  he  had  come  to  fight  against 
Dareios,  not  for  him.  His  next  step  was  to  send  by  Hermippos 
of  Atameus  to  the  Persians  in  Sardeis  letters  which  spoke  of  a 
plan  for  revolt  already  concerted  between  them  and  himself. 
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Hennippoe  carried  the  letters  straight  to  Artaphemes,  who  told 
him  to  give  them  to  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  addressed  and 
to  bring  him  the  answeis.  These,  we  are  told,  were  of  such  a 
nature  that  Artaphemee  ordered  many  Feisians  to  he  executed. 
From  Chios  Histsaios  was  at  his  own  wish  conveyed  to  Miletos ; 
but  the  Milesians,  well  pleased  to  be  rid  of  Aristagoras,  had  no 
notion  of  submitting  to  their  old  master.  It  was  night  when 
Histiaioe  tried  to  force  his  way  into  the  city,  and  in  the  scuffle  he 
received  a  wound  in  the  thigh.  It  was  clearly  necessary  to  try  ' 
some  other  course.  His  request  for  ships  was  refused  by  the 
Chians ;  but  he  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Lesbians  to  man  eight 
triremes  and  sail  under  his  command  to  Byzantion,  where  he  seized 
all  Ionian  ships  entering  from  the  Black  Sea  except  such  as  were 
at  once  surrendered  to  him.  Here  he  remained  until  he  received 
tidings  of  the  last  and  crowning  disaster  to  the  Ionian  cause  in 
the  Mi  of  Miletos ;  and  leaving  Bisaltes  of  Abydos  in  charge  of 
matters  at  the  Hellespont,  he  sailed  to  Chios,  where  he  seized 
Polichna.  From  Chios  he  sailed  with  a  large  force,  it  is  said,  of 
lonians  and  Aiolians  to  Thasos,  attracted  possibly  by  its  neigh- 
bourhood to  his  old  haunts  at  Myrkinos ;  but  abandoning  the  siege 
of  the  island  on  hearing  that  the  Phenician  fleet  was  advancing 
from  Miletos,  he  hastened  back  to  Lesbos,  whence  he  crossed  over 
to  Atameus  to  reap  the  standing  com  for  his  army  which  was 
now  starving.  Here  he  was  surprised  by  a  troop  of  cavalry  under 
Harpagos,  and  being  overtaken  in  his  flight  he  confessed  to  the 
man  who  was  going  to  kiU  him  that  he  was  Histiaios  of  Miletos. 
His  motive  in  thus  surrendering  himself  was,  it  is  said,  the  hope 
that  he  would  easily  be  able  to  make  his  peace  with  Dareios ; 
but  Harpagos,  determined  that  he  should  never  have  the  oppor- 
tunity, ordered  him  to  be  crucified,  and  sent  his  head  to  Sousa, 
where  Dareios,  upbraiding  those  who  had  put  him  to  death, 
gave  charge  that  it  should  be  washed  and  buried  as  the  head  of 
a  man  who  had  been  a  great  benefactor  to  himself  and  to  the 
Persians. 

The  hopes  of  the  lonians  now  rested  on  their  fleet.  It  was  de- 
cided therefore  at  Panionion  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  op- 
pose the  Persian  land  forces,  and  that  the  Milesians  The  Ionian 
should  be  left  to  defend  their  walls  against  the-  be-  fleet  at  Ladd. 
siegers,  while  the  ships  should  assemble  at  Lade,  then  an  island  off 
the  Milesian  promontory  to  which  by  an  accimiulation  of  sand  it  is 
now  attached.  But  even  these  resolutions  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  whole  force  of  the  Persians  would  be  concentrated  on  the 
blockade  of  Miletos,  or  at  least  that  the  other  towns  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  such  attacks  as  might  be  made  on  them.  Yet  of  these 
towns  Myous  and  PrienS  were  but  a  few  miles  distant  from  Mile- 
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tos;  and  nothing  within  past  experience  of  Persian  generalship 
warranted  the  hope  that  the  Hellenic  cities  would  only  be  attacked 
in  succession.  But  if  the  lonians  were  afraid  of  the  land  forces 
opposed  to  them^  the  Persians  seem  to  have  been  scarcely  less  afraid 
of  the  Hellenic  fleet,  although  they  had  little  reason  to  shrink  from 
a  comparison  of  their  Phenician  seamen  with  the  Asiatic  Greeks. 
This  want  of  confidence  in  themselyes  led  them^  it  is  said,  to  resort 
to  a  policy  which  might  cause  division  and  disunion  among  their 
adversaries.  The  Greek  tyrants,  who  were  allowed  to  go  free  by 
their  former  subjects  when  the  Mytilenaian  K6es  was  stoned  to 
death,  were  instructed  to  tell  them  that  inunediate  submission 
would  be  rewarded  not  only  by  a  frdl  anmesty  but  by  a  pledge  that 
they  should  not  be  called  on  to  endure  any  burdens  heavier  than 
those  which  had  already  been  laid  upon  them,  but  if  they  should 
carry  their  resistance  so  far  as  to  shed  Persian  blood  in  battle,  the 
punishment  which  defeat  would  bring  upon  them  would  be  teirible 
indeed.  These  proffers  were  conveyed  to  the  Greek  cities  by  mes- 
sengers who  entered  them  by  night ;  and  the  citizens  of  each  tovm, 
thinking,  it  is  said,  that  the  overtures  were  made  to  themselves 
alone,  returned  a  positive  refusal  For  a  time  the  debates  at  LadS 
took  another  turn.  The  remnant  of  the  Phokaians,  who  in  viola- 
tion of  an  awful  oath  came  back  to  their  old  city  while  their  kins- 
folk sailed  on  their  ill-omened  voyage  to  Alalia,  were  brave  enough 
or  faithless  enough  to  rise  once  more  against  their  Persian  masters ; 
and  their  general  Dionysios  now  came  forward  to  give  his  advice. 
Warning  the  lonians  tiiat  the  issue  whether  of  slavery  or  of  free- 
dom hung  on  a  razor^s  edge,  he  told  them  that  they  could  not  hope 
to  escape  the  punishment  of  runaway  slaves,  unless  they  had  spirit 
enough  to  becur  with  present  hardship  for  the  sake  of  friture  ease ; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  pledged  himself  that,  if  they  would  sub- 
mit to  his  direction,  he  would  insure  to  them  a  complete  victory. 
Their  acceptance  of  his  proposal  was  foUoveed  by  constant  and  sys- 
tematic manoeuvring  of  the  fleet,  while,  after  the  daily  dnll  wsa 
over,  the  crews,  instead  of  lounging  and  sleeping  in  their  tents  on 
the  shore,  were  compelled  to  remain  on  board  their  ships  which 
were  anchored.  For  seven  days  they  endured  this  terrible  tax  on 
their  patience :  but  at  the  end  of  the  week  Ionian  nature  could 
hold  out  no  longer.  Many  were  already  sick;  many  more  were 
threatened  with  illness.  In  short,  rather  than  submit  to  be 
thus  handled  by  an  upstart  Phokaian  who  had  brought  only  three 
ships,  they  would  gladly  take  their  chances  in  Persian  slavery, 
whatever  these  might  be.  What  these  would  be,  unless  they  sub- 
mitted before  %hting,  they  had  according  to  the  story  beeoi  dis- 
tinctly informed.  Their  grown  men  were  to  be  slain^  their  boys 
made  eunuchs  and  with  this  women  canied  away  into  Persia,  whUe 
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their  dties  should  he  giyen  to  strangeis.  But  their  ohject  was 
not,  it  seems,  immediate  submission.  They  were  quite  ready  to 
%hty  when  the  time  for  fighting  should  be  come ;  but,  rather  than 
take  any  trouble  to  secure  success,  they  would  prefer  death,  muti- 
lation,  or  everlasting  banishment.  In  short,  the  two  stories  ex- 
dnde  each  other,  and  come  from  two  difierent  sources.  The  one 
was  apparently  framed  in  the  interests  of  the  expelled  tyrante  by 
their  partisans :  the  second  certainly  is  a  tale  devised  to  account 
for  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  revolt. 

Of  the  details  of  the  battle  which  decided  the  issue  of  the  revolt 
Herodotos  admits  that  he  knows  practically  nothing.^  That  in 
spite  of  its  confusion  and  inconsistencies  the  narrative  The  battle  of 
points  to  an  astonishing  lack  of  coherence  among  the  ][i!^^o^ 
confederates,  we  cannot  doubt.  Almost  everywhere  MUetos. 
we  see  a  selfish  isolation,  of  which  distrust  and  treachery  are  the 
natural  fruits :  but,  as  in  the  intrigues  of  EQppias  we  have  a  real 
cause  for  Persian  interference  in  Western  Greece  which  makes  the 
story  of  Demokedes  utterly  superfluous,  so  in  this  selfishness  and 
obstinacy  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  we  have  an  explanation  of  the 
catastrophe  to  which  the  episode  of  the  Phokaian  Dionysios  feils  to 
impart  either  force  or  clearness.  The  outlines  suffice  at  least  to 
show  that  tho  brief  splendour  of  the  Ionic  revolt  was  closing  in 
darkness  and  disaster.  The  fate  of  the  revolt  was  sealed  by  the 
partisans  of  the  banished  despote ;  and  Dionysios  determined  to 
quit  his  country  for  ever.  With  three  war-sliips  which  he  took 
from  the  enemy,  he  sailed  straight  to  Phenicia ;  and,  if  the  tale  be 
true,  he  must  have  swooped  down  on  some  unguarded  or  weak 
port,  for,  having  sunk  some  merchant-vessels,  he  sailed  with  a  large 
booty  to  Sicily.  Here  he  turned  pirate,  imposing  on  himself  the 
condition  that  his  pillage  should  be  got  from  the  Oarthaginians  and 
Tyrrhenians  and  not  from  the  Italiot  or  Sikeliot  Greeks.  The  dis- 
persion and  ruin  of  the  Ionic  fleet  left  Miletos  exposed  to  blockade 
by  sea  as  well  as  by  land.  The  Persians  now  set  vigorously  to 
work,  undermining  the  walls  and  bringing  all  kinds  of  engines  to 
bear  upon  them ;  and  at  last,  in  the  sixth  year  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  revolt  under  Aristagoras,'  the  great  city  fell. 
The  historian  adds  that  the  grown  men  were  for  the 
most  part  slain ;  that  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  were  carried  away 
to  Sousa ;  and  that  Miletos  witb  the  plain  surrounding  it  was  oc- 
cupied by  Persians,  while  the  neighbouring  highlands  were  given 

1  Herod.  \i.  14.  and  the  destraction  of  his  city :  but 

>  This  date,  the  only  definite  in-  while  the  chronology  of  earlier  and 

dication  of  time  in  the  narrative  of  later  events  remains  uncertaiu,  we 

the  Ionic  revolt,  may  be  regarded  as  can    scarcely  aay  more  than  that 

representing  accarately  the  interval  the  &11  of  Miletos  may  probably  he 

between  the  rebellion  of  Aristagoras  assigned  to  the  year  496-6  b.c. 
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to  TC^riMig  from  the  town  of  Pedasa.  The  picture  is  overcoloured, 
unless  we  suppose  that  new  Ghreek  inhabitants  were  afterwards  ad- 
mitted into  the  city,  for^  although  its  greatness  was  gone  for  ever, 
Miletos  continued  to  be^  as  it  had  been,  Hellenic. 

The  Persian  operations  of  the  following  year  were  directed 
against  the  islands.  Chios,  Lesbos,  and  Tenedos  were  taken ;  and, 
ThirA  oon-  if  we  choose  to  believe  the  story,  the  Persians,  holding 
?oi^**'  hand  to  hand  and  without  even  breaking  their  order, 

495  B.C.  (?)  went  &om  one  end  of  each  island  to  the  other,  caring 
for  no  hindrances  of  mountains,  precipices,  torrents  and  streams, 
and  sweeping  off  every  living  thing  that  came  in  their  way.  This 
pleasant  pastime  of  netting  human  beings  Herodotoe  ^  for  some  not 
very  obvious  reason  pronounces  impracticable  on  the  mainland; 
and  hence  the  Hellenes  of  the  Asiatic  continent  escaped  the  fate  of 
their  insular  kinsfolk.  Thus  was  brought  about  that  which  Hero- 
dotos  speaks  of  as  the  third  conquest  of  Ionia. 

From  the  conquest  of  the  Ionic  cities  the  Persian  fleet  sailed 
on  against  the  towns  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Hellespont. 
The  towns  on  its  Asiatic  shore  had  already  been  re- 
MUtUdoB  to  duced  by  Daurises  and  other  Persian  genends ; '  and 
Athena.  ^^  subjugation  of  the  European  cities  was  apparently 

no  hard  task.  Perinthos,  Selymbria,  and  the  forts  on  the  Thrakian 
march,  were  at  once  surrendered,  while  the  inhabitants  of  Byzan- 
tion  and  of  Chalkedon  on  the  opposite  Asiatic  promontory  fled 
hastily  away  and  founded  the  dty  of  Mesembria  on  the  Euxine 
sea.'  The  deserted  towns,  we  are  told,  were  burnt  to  the  groimd  ♦ 
by  the  Phenicians,  who  also  destroyed  in  like  manner  the  cities  of 
Prokonnesos  and  ArtakS  and  took  all  the  towns  of  the  Ohersonesoe 
except  Kardia.  Here  the  future  victor  of  Marathon  lingered,  until 
he  heard  that  the  Phenicians  were  at  Tenedos,  when  with  five 
ships  loaded  with  his  goods  he  set  sail  for  Athens. 

When,  some  years  earlier,  the  Hellenic  colony  of  Sybaris  had 
been  conquered  by  the  men  of  Kroton,  the  men  of  Miletos  had 
The  pnnish-  shaved  their  heads  in  token  of  their  mourning.  Mile- 
Ptontehon.  ^^  itself  was  a  city  built  by  colonists  whom  the  Ko- 
409  B.C.  (?)  drid  Neileus  had,  it  is  said,  brought  from  Athens :  but 
the  great  disaster  which  had  now  befallen  it  called  forth  no  such 
signs  of  sorrow  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians.  The  drama  in  which 
Phrynichos  exhibited  the  terrible  scenes  which  accompanied  its 

>  vi.  31.  time  they  may  have  undergone. 

«  Ilenxl.  v.  117, 122.  *  KaroKaHirtuntt,     Herod,  vi.  33. 

s  Henxl.  vi.  33.  It  is  not  easy  to  This  word  also  mnat  be  probably 
receive  without  strong  qualification  taken  in  a  very  modified  sense.  Kv- 
imch  statements  about  cities  which  sikos,  we  are  told,  had  already  sub- 
nnqnestionably  remained  HeOenic  in  mitted  to  Oibares,  the  satrap  of  Daft- 
spite  of  the  disasters  which  at  this  kylaion. 
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downfall  brought  inyolnntary  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the  audience; 
hat  his  only  Teoompense,  we  are  told,  was  a  fine  of  a  thousand 
drachmas  for  daring  to  remind  them  of  calamities  which  touched 
them  so  closely,  and  a  decree  that  the  play  should  never  he  acted 
again.  Had  this  drama  been  preserved,  it  might  possibly  have  ex- 
plained the  reason  for  that  abuidonment  of  the  Ionic  cause  by  the 
Athenians  which  may  have  been  forced  on  them  by  the  feuds  and 
fsustions  of  the  allies.  It  might  also  have  taught  us  the  nature  of 
those  evils  or  misfortunes,  the  remembrance  of  which  so  stung  the 
Athenian  hearers  o^  Fhrynichos.  Although  the  subjects  of  tragedy 
had  hitherto  been  chosen  mainly,  if  not  altogether,  from  the  old 
legends  or  theogonies,  it  may  be  doubted  whe^er  their  resentment 
was  caused  by  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  poet  to  interest  his 
audience  in  Persian  success  and  Grecian  suffering  as  such  or  by 
any  dread  of  similar  disasters  for  themselves,  so  much  as  by  the 
intimation  that  they  were  in  reality  chargeable  with  the  ruin  of 
the  most  illustrious  of  their  own  colonies.  Apart  from  this  con- 
sciousness of  their  guilt  or  weakness,  the  picture  of  Hellenic  mis- 
fortunes could  have  roused  in  them  only  a  more  strenuous  patriot- 
ism, and  stirred  them  under  disappointment  or  defeat  with  an  en- 
thusiasm not  less  deep,  although  more  grave,  than  that  with 
which,  after  the  victory  at  Salamis,  they  drank  in  the  words  of 
JSschylos. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  HfVASION  OF  THRACE  BY  MAJID0NI08  AND  THE  BATTLE 

OF  MAEATHON. 

The  threats  of  terrible  vengeance  by  which  it  is  said  that  the  Per- 
sians sought  to  chill  the  courage  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  might  have 
prepcuied  us  for  a  long  tale  of  wanton  cruelty  and  op-  Administxa- 
preasion.  But  after  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  ^hcrao^in*' 
country  the  scene  is  suddenly  changed ;  and  the  Sar-  Asia  Minor, 
dian  satrap  Artaphemes  comes  before  us  as  an  administrator  en- 
gaged in  placing  on  a  permanent  footing  the  relations  of  these 
Greeks  with  their  masters.  If  the  materials  with  which  he  had 
to  deal  had  been  of  a  different  kind,  if  the  lonians  of  Asia  Minor 
had  had  any  of  that  capacity  for  establishing  an  empire  on  the  basis 
of  self-government  which  marked  their  western  kiniBfolk,  he  might 
have  deserved  blame  rather  than  praise  for  striking  at  ihe  root  of 
the  evils  which  had  nipped  in  the  bud  the  political  growth  of  the 
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Asiatic  Oreeks.  By  compeUing  them  to  lay  aside  their  incessant 
feudfl  anjL  bickerings,  and  to  obey,  if  not  a  national,  yet  an  inter- 
political  law  which  should  put  an  end  to  acts  of  violence  and  pil- 
lage between  the  Hellenic  cities,  he  was  inforcing  changes  wldch 
would  soon  have  made  men  of  a  temper  really  formidable  to  the 
king,  and  which  in  any  case  must  be  regarded  as  a  Tast  improve^ 
ment  of  their  condition.^  These  changes,  the  historian  remarks 
significantly^  he  compelled  them  to  adopt,  whether  they  willed  to 
do  so  or  not,  while,  after  having  the  whole  country  surveyed,  he 
also  imposed  on  each  that  assessment  of  tribute  which,  whether 
paid  or  not,  (and  we  shall  find  that  for  nearly  seventy  years  it  was 
not  paid,)  remained  on  the  king's  books  as  the  legal  obligation  of 
the  Asiatic  Ghreeks,  until  the  Persian  empire  itself  fell  before  the 
victorious  arms  of  the  Makedonian  Alexander.  As  the  amount  of 
this  assessment  was  much  what  it  had  been  before  the  revolt,  the 
Persians  cannot  be  charged  with  adding  to  their  burdens  by  way 
of  retaliation. 

Still  more  remarkable,  in  the  judgement  of  Herodotos,  were  the 
measures  of  Mardonios  who  in  the  spring  of  the  second  '  year  after 
The  ntoTTDB  the  fidl  of  Miletos  marched  with  a  large  army  as  far 
Jjj^j*^®"  as  the  Kilikian  coast,  where  he  took  ship,  while  the 
498  ka  ?)  troops  found  their  way  across  Asia  Minor  to  the  Hel- 
lespont This  man,  whose  name  is  associated  with  the  memorable 
battle  at  Plataiai,  was  now  in  the  prime  of  manhood.  The  errand 
on  which  he  came  was  nothing  less  than  the  extension  of  the  Per- 
sian empire  over  the  whole  of  Western  Greece ;  but  before  he  went 
on  to  take  that  special  vengeance  on  Athens  and  Eretria  which 
was  the  alleged  object  of  the  expedition,  he  undertook  and  achieved, 
it  is  said,  the  task  of  putting  down  the  tyrants  and  of  establishing 
democracies  in  all  the  Ionic  dties.  Yet  the  work  of  Mardonios 
can  mean  no  more  than  that  he  drove  away,  or  possibly  killed  (as 
the  more  effectual  mode  of  dealing  with  them)  the  Hellenic  tyrants, 
on  whose  deposition  the  people  would  at  once  revert  tb  the  constitu- 
tion subverted  by  these  despots:  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  wherein  this  task 
differed  firom  that  which  Herodotos  has  just  ascribed  to  Artapher- 
nes.  All  therefore  that  can  be  said  is  that,  if  Artaphemes  really 
carried  out  his  measures  before  the  arrival  of  Mardonios,  nothing 
more  remained  for  the  latter  than  to  sanction  changes  of  which  he 
approved. 

But  Mardonios  was  not  destined  to  achieve  the  greater  work 
for  which  he  had  been  dispatched  from  Sousa.  Thasos  submitted 
without  opposition ;  and  on  the  mainland  the  work  of  conquest 

^  Herod,  ^i.  42.   xA^MAKipr«rot^*I«ot. 
'  H«rod.  vL  81, 48. 
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WM  cBzried  beyond  the  Txrands  reached  by  Megabazos.    But  when, 
bftTu^r  left  Akanthos,  the  fleet  was  coasting  along  the  peninsula 
of  AJne,  a  fearfdl  storm  dashed  three  hundred  ships,    FaHore  of 
it  is  saady  on  the  iron  coast  of  mount  Athos,  about    Ja^^S^^ 
twenty  thousand  men  being  killed  either  by  the  force    ^93  b.c.(?) 
of  the  waves  beating  a^inst  the  rocks  or  by  the  sharks  which 
abounded  in  this  part  of  the  sea.    The  disaster  made  it  impossiUe 
to  advance  further  south;  and  Maidonios  returned  home,  where 
during  the  reign  of  Dazeioe  he  is  heard  of  no  more. 

The  failure  of  Mardonios  seems  to  have  made  Dareios  more  than 
ever  resolved  to  ascertain  how  far  he  might  rely  on  the  submission 
of  the  Greeks  to  the  extension  of  the  Persian  empire.     ^^ 
The  first  step  came  in  the  form  of  an  order  to  the  Tha-    the  Penian 
dans  to  take  down  the  walls  with  which  they  were    5^JJJ^ 
fortifying  their  city  and  to  surrender  their  ships  at  Ab-    earth  and 
dera.    In  the  next  step  taken  by  Dareios  we  may  fairly    ^%^^ 
discern  the  influence  of  Hippias,  who  left  nothing  undone   Greeks, 
to  fan  the  flame  which  he  had  Irindled.*  The  way  would 
be  in  great  measure  cleared  for  the  complete  subjugation  of  Hellas 
if  the  king  could,  without  the  trouble  of  fighting  learn  how  many 
of  the  insular  and  continental  Ghieeks  would  be  willing  to  iuroU 
themselves  as  his  slaves.     Heralds  were  accordingly  sent;  it  is 
said,  throughout  all  Hellas,  demanding  in  the  king^s  name  the  tri- 
bute of  a  little  earth  and  a  little  water.    The  summons  was  readilv 
obeyed,  we  are  told,  by  the  men  of  all  the  islands  visited  by  the 
heralds,  and  probably  fdso  by  those  cities  which  we  afterwards  find 
among  the  zealous  allies  of  Xerxes.    Among  the  islanders  who 
thus  yielded  up  their  freedom  were  the  Aiginetans,  who  by  this 
^sonduct  drew  down  upon  themselves  the  wrath  of  the  Athenians 
with  whom  they  were  in  a  chronic  state  of  war.     Athenian  ambas- 
sadors appeared  at  Sparta  with  a  formal  accusation  against  the 
Ai^etans.    They  had  acted  treacherously  not  towards  the  Athe- 
nians or  towards  any  Greek  city  in  particular  but  against  Hellas : 
and  the  charge  shows  not  merely  the  growth  of  a  certain  collective 
or  almost  national  Hellenic  life,  but  that  Sparta  was  the  recognised 
head  of  this  informal  confederacy. 

The  embassy  of  the  Athenians  was  followed  by  prompt  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Spartans,  or  rather  on  the  pwt  of  their  king 
Kleomenes.    This  joint  action  of  the  Athenians  and    injg  typ^t- 
Kleomenes,  it  has  been  thought,  can  be  accounted  for    ment  of  the 
only  by  the  alleged  treatment  of  the  Persian  heralds    sporta  and 
when  they  came  first  to  Athens  and  then  to  Sparta,    ^-^  Athens, 
asking  earth  and  water.    In  the  former  city,  these  men,  in  spite 

»  Herod,  vi.  94. 
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of  the  inviolalnlity  of  the  character  in  which  they  appeared,  were 
thrown  into  the  Barathron,  in  the  latter  into  a  well,  and  bidden  to 
get  there  the  earth  and  water  which  they  wished  to  carry  to  the 
king.  This  treatment  of  the  measengers  of  Dazeios  is  all^fed  as  the 
reason  why  Xerxes,  when  he  sent  his  heralds  again  to  the  Hellenic 
states,  excepted  Atiiens  and  Sparta  from  the  number  of  the  cities 
to  whom  he  offered  his  mercy ;  ^  but  the  story  cannot  be  dismissed 
without  a  reference  to  the  difficultdes  which  seem  to  be  involved  in 
it.  Among  the  many  perplexing  statements  in  the  history  of  the 
Persian  wars  not  the  least  remarkable  are  the  stories  of  occasional 
vehemence  displayed  by  men  who  for  the  most  part  were  little 
chargeable  with  any  furious  and  unreasoning  valour.  The  subse- 
quent conduct  of  the  Athenians  may  exhibit  nothing  inconsistent 
with  their  alleged  treatment  of  the  heralds  of  Dareioe :  but  neither 
pride  (although  at  this  time  it  seems  not  to  have  been  great)  as  the 
acknowledged  heads  of  the  Hellenic  world,  nor  security  against 
Persian  invasion,  can  wholly  explain  the  strange  agreement  of  the 
Spartans  in  a  retaliation  wMch  it  is  unlikely  that  they  could  have 
devised  for  themselves,  and  which,  while  inconsistent  with  their 
subsequent  conduct,  was  by  no  means  rendered  more  prudent  by 
the  submission  of  their  near  neighbours.  But  this  veiy  circum- 
stance warrants  the  suspicion  that  the  story  of  the  violation  of  the 
heralds  is  the  unhistorical  growth  of  a  later  tradition.  The  ppint 
especially  to  be  noted  is  this,  that  the  political  results  woulcT  be 
precisely  the  same,  whether  the  Athenians  or  Spartans  killed  the 
heralds  sent  to  them  or  whether  they  were  saved  from  this  iniquity 
by  not  having  any  heralds  to  kill.  It  is  not  very  likely  that  Dareioa 
would  send  messengers  to  a  people  who,  according  to  the  story, 
had  eagerly  espoused  the  cause  of  Kroisos,  had  sent  an  imperious 
mandate  to  Gyrus  himself,  and  had  been  warned  by  Gyrus  that 
they  should  smart  for  their  presumption.  But  it  is  altogether  un- 
likely that  any  overtures  for  submission  would  be  made  to  Athens. 
Had  it  been  so,  they  must  have  taken  the  form  of  a  demand  that 
they  should  receive  agaia  their  old  master  Hippias.  But  in  truth 
Artaphemes  had  long  since  taken  their  refusal  to  receive  him  as  a 
virtual  declaration  of  war ;  ^  and  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  a 
summons  addressed  to  those  with  whom  the  Persian  king  had  not 
come  into  conflict  woidd  be  sent  to  men  who  were  his  open  and 
avowed  enemies.  If  then  these  two  great  cities  were  exempted 
from  the  number  of  those  who  were  bidden  to  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  Persia,  they  would  be  as  much  driven  to  make  com- 
mon cause  with  each  other  as  if  they  had  slain  the  oificers  of 
Dareios.    The  unflagging  zeal  with  which  the  Athenians  in  spite 

1  Heiod.  viL  188.  >  See  p.  135. 
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of  an  disconzagements  maintained  the  contest  against  Xerxes 
would  readily  account  for  the  growth  of  a  story  which  seemed 
to  he  in  harmony  with  their  general  conduct  throughout  the 
Persian  war. 

But  whatever  may  ha^e  been  the  treatment  experienced  by  the 
Persian  heralds,  Sparte  might  perhaps  have  shrunk,  as  she  did  in 
the  case  of  Plataiai,  from  asserting  her  jurisdiction  Thedeposi- 
over  the  Aiginetans,  if  her  old  rival  Ajrgos  had  not  ^g'S'i)©. 
already  been  humbled.  The  narrative  of  the  struggle  maratos. 
with  Argos  and  of  the  events  which  followed  it  exhibits  a  strange 
picture  of  feud  and  discord  in  the  Spartan  state.  The  humiliation  of 
Argos  seemed  to  justify  Kleomenes,  the  Eurysthenid  king,  in  making 
tm  effort  to  seize  those  Aiginetans  who  had  been  foremost  in 
swearing  obedience  to  Dareios.  His  demand  for  their  surrender 
was  met  by  a  refusal  to  yield  them  up  to  a  Spartan  king  who  was 
acting  illegally,  not  only  as  having  been  bribed  by  the  Athenians, 
bat  as  having  come  without  his  coUea^e,  the  Prokleid  Demaratos, 
the  future  companion  and  adviser  of  Xerxes  in  the  wonderful  epic 
of  the  Persian  war.  Kleomenes  went  back  to  Sparta,  fully  re- 
solved to  bring  about  the  downfall  of  the  man  who  had  thwarted 
and  foiled  him  in  his  march  to  Athens ; '  and  he  found  the  means 
in  the  stories  told  about  his  birth.  Evidence  was  forthcoming,  it 
is  said,  to  prove  that  Demaratos  was  not  the  son  of  his  reputed 
£ither ;  and  his  deposition  was  followed  by  his  flight  into  Asia, 
where  we  are,  of  course,  told  that  Dareios  assigned  him  a  territory 
with  cities  to  afford  him  a  revenue. 

Against  tribes  thus  agitated  by  the  turmoil  of  incessant  in- 
trigues and  habituated  to  an  almost  complete  political  isolation,  the 
Persian  king  was  now  preparing  to  discharge  the  pro-  capture  of 
digious  forces  at  his  command.  lie  had  some  old  Naxosand 
wrongs  to  avenge ;  but  the  Peisistratidai  were  at  hand  thePereiims. 
to  urge  him  on  by  their  still  more  importunate  plead-  *^  ^•^• 
ing.  In  place  of  the  disgraced  Mardonios  he  intrusted  the 
command  of  the  expedition  to  Artaphemes  and  to  the  Median 
Datis  who,  announcing  himself,  it  is  said,  as  the  representative  of 
Medos  the  son  of  the  Athenian  Aigeus  and  his  wife  the  Eolchian 
Medeia,  claimed  of  right  the  style  and  dignity  of  king  of  Athens. 
Their  mission  was  to  inslave  the  men  of  that  city  and  also  of 
Eretria  and  bring  them  into  their  master's  presence.  Their  first 
object  VTBS  to  pimish  the  Naxians  for  daring  to  defeat  Megabates,' 
and  the  task  was  now  by  comparison  an  easy  one.  The  suppression 
of  the  Ionic  revolt  had  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  Greeks 
^nerally  *,  and  the  Naxians  at  the  approach  of  the  Persians  fled  to 

1  Page  94.  »  Herod,  vi.  96. 
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'4he  moimtaiiis.  Those  who  remained  in  the  town  were  inslaved ; 
and  the  city  with  its  temples  was  burnt.  The  Persian  force  was 
increased  on  its  voyage  westwards  by  men  from  the  islands  who 
were  compelled  to  serve  against  their  kinsfolk.  The  first  oppo- 
«ition  to  Datis  came  from  the  people  of  Kaiystos  the  southernmost 
town  of  Euboia,  which,  after  resisting  the  attacks  of  the  Persians 
for  six  days,  was  taken  by  treachery.  From  Karystos  the  fleet 
sailed  northwards  to  Eretria.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Perslans^ 
plundered  and  burnt  the  temples  and  partially  reduced  the  inhabi- 
tants to  slavery. 

At  Eretria  the  Persians  might  well  have  fancied  their  task 
practically  done.  Thus  far  their  enemies  had  given  way  before 
LanjUng  of  them  like  chaff  before  the  wind ;  and  Hippias  prob- 
nt^itoa^  ably  flattered  their  vanity  by  assurances  that  they 
thon.  need  look  for  no  more  serious  resistance  at  Athens  or 

at  Sparta.  But  meanwhile  they  must  advance  with  at  least 
ordinary  care;  and  his  knowledge  of  the  land  which  he  had  once 
ruled  might  now  serve  his  Persian  friends  to  good  purpose.  Th& 
best  ground  which  it  contained  for  the  movements  of  cavalry  was 
the  plain  of  Marathon  bounded  by  the  northeastern  Ohersonesos  or 
promontory  of  Attica ;  and  at  Marathon  accordingly  the  banished 
tyrant  of  Athens  landed  with  his  Persian  supporters  to  fight  his 
Battle  of  the  Boyne.  By  a  strange  turn  in  the  course  of  things 
the  exiled  despot  of  Athens  in  setting  foot  once  more  on  Attic 
ground  was  confronted  by  the  very  man  whom,  as  an  apt  pupil  in 
his  own  school  of  tyranny,  he  had  sent  to  govern  the  Thrakian 
Ohersonesos.  How  far  Miltiades^  the  son-in-law  of  a  Thrakian 
king,  and  the  employer  of  Thrakian  mercenaries,  had  outgrown 
the  ideas  of  his  earlier  years,  we  can  scarcely  venture  to  say.  The 
whole  history  of  the  man  from  the  time  of  his  leaving  Athens  ta 
his  return  is  wrapped  in  an  obscurity  so  strange  that  we  can  do  no 
more  than  ascribe  his  election  as  one  of  the  ten  generals,  at  a  time 
when  Hippias  and  the  Persians  were  known  to  be  on  their  way 
westwards,  to  the  reputation  which  he  had  acquired  by  the  con- 
quest of  Lemnos. 

A  more  formidable  hindrance  to  the  plans  of  Hippias  and 
Dareios  was  involved  in  the  rise  of  statesmen  at  Athens  like  The- 
BiTairy  of  mistokles  and  Aristeides.  Neither  of  them  belonged 
'S^nT'  ^  *^®  old  Eupatrid  nobiHty.  But  although  neitiier 
Aristeides.  wealthy  nor  by  birth  illustrious,  these  two  men 
were  to  exercise  a  momentous  influence  on  the  history  not 
only  of  their  own  city  but  of  all  western  civilisation.  Singularly 
unlike  each  other  in  temper  and  tone  of  thought,  they  were  to  be 
throughout  life  rivals  in  whom  the  common  danger  of  their 
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eouiitry  could  yet  suppieas  the  feeliog  of  habitoal  animoBity.  It 
would  have  been  liappy  for  themBelves,  happier  for  Athens,  if  they 
had  been  riyals  also  in  that  yirtue  which  Gbeek  stateBmen  down  to 
our  own  day  haye  commonly  and  &tally  lacked.  Unfortunately 
Themifltokles  never  attempted  to  aim  at  that  standard  of  incor- 
ruptibility which  won  for  his  rival  the  name  of  the^  Righteous  or 
the  Just  The  very  title  implies  the  comparative  corruption  of  the 
leading  citizens ;  tuid  thua  Ansteides  might  the  more  easily  gain 
the  reputation  of  which  the  rustic  who  asked  him  to  write  his 
name  on  the  shell  professed  himself  so  heartily  tired  of  hearing. 

Of  his  rival  it  would  be  as  absurd  to  draw  a  picture  free  from 
seams  and  stains  as  it  would  be  to  attempt  the  same  ridiculous 
task  for  Oliver  Oromwell  or  Warren  Hastings.  That  Genius  and 
he  started  on  his  career  with  a  bare  competence  and  l^^b^i^ 
that  he  heaped  together  by  not  the  frtirest  means  an  ues. 
enormous  fortune,  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  disputed.  That, 
while  he  was  determined  to  consult  and  to  advance  the  true  in- 
terests of  his  ^sountry,  he  was  not  less  resolved  that  his  own 
greatness  should  be  secured  through  those  interests,  is  not  less 
certain.  Endowed  with  a  marvellous  power  of  tracing  the  true 
relations  of  things  to  all  seeming  thoroughly  confused  and  of  dis- 
cerning the  method  by  which  the  worst  complications  might  be 
unravelled,  he  went  straight  to  his  mark,  while  yet,  so  long  as  he 
wished  it,  he  could  keep  that  mark  hidden  from  every  one.  With 
the  life  of  such  a  man  popular  fancy  could  not  fail  to  be  busy ;  and 
so  the  belief  grew  up  that  he  knew  every  citizen  of  Athens  by  name. 
But  however  this  may  have  been,  he  was  enabled,  as  Thucydides 
tells  us,^  by  his  astonishing  powers  of  apprehension  and  fore- 
sight, to  form  the  truest  judgement  of  existing  things  and  without 
toilsome  calculation  to  forecast  the  future,  while  yet  no  man 
was  ever  more  free  from  that  foolhardy  tomper  which  thinks 
that  mere  dash  and  bravery  can  make  up  for  inexperience  and  lack 
of  thought. 

But  the  genius  of  Themistokles  was  not  yet  to  shine  out  in  its 
full  lustre.    While  the  Athenians  were  vainly  seeking  aid  from 
Sparta,*  Hippias  was  busy  on  the  Persian  side  in    Debates  in 
drawing  up  his  allies  in  battle  array  on  the  field  of    theAthe- 
Marathon.    He  had  a  vision  which  seemed  to  portend    at  Mara- 
the  recovery  of  his  former  power:   but  he  lacked    ***®°* 
the  readiness  of  the  Norman  William  in  turning  to  good  account 

1  1. 138.  garded,  not  perhaps  withont  reason* 

>  The  feat  ascribed  to  the  courier  as  an  impossibility  bv  writen  who 

Pheidippides,  who  was  sent  to  a£k  are  well  aware  of  toe  powers  of 

this  aid,  fieixMl.  vi.  106,  has  been  re-  Asiatic  runners  at  the  present  time 
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the  fall  of  one  of  his  teeth  which  a  yiolent  fit  of  coughing 
forced  from  his  jaw.  The  Conqueror  would  have  interpreted 
the  accident  as  a  presage  of  yictoiy.  Iffippias  could  only  hewail 
among  his  Mends  the  fate  which  assigned  to  him  no  larger  a  po]> 
tion  of  Attic  soil  than  might  suffice  to  bury  a  tooth.  On  the 
Athenian  side  a  sign  of  coming  suooesB  was  fundshed  by  the  airiyal 
of  the  Flataians  with  the  full  military  force  of  their  little  city ; 
but  the  unanimity  of  the  PlataianB  was  not  reflected  in  the  councils 
of  the  Athenian  leaders,  if  we  may  accept  the  story  that  IMQltiades, 
who  with  four  others  wished  for  immediate  battle,  appealed  to  the 
Polemarch  Kallimachos  of  Aphidnai  to  ^ve  his  casting  vote  against 
the  five  generals  who  wished  to  postpone  it.  The  appeal  was  made 
in  stirring  language.  It  depended  on  Kallimachos  not  only  whether 
Athens  should  be  the  first  of  Hellenic  cities,  but  whether  she  and 
Hellas  should  even  be  free.  Delay  would  sap  the  energy  of  the 
faithful  and  swell  the  number  of  the  traitors  who  even  now  coun- 
selled submission  to  the  Persian  despot.  Yet  the  story  carries  with 
it  in  some  measure  its  own  contradiction.  Kallimachos  decides  to 
fight  at  once ;  but  the  fight  does  not  take  place.  The  four  generals 
who  had  all  along  agreed  with  Miltiades  handed  over  to  him  the 
juresidency  which  came  daily  to  each  in  his  turn ;  and  still  Miltiades 
would  not  %ht  until  his  own  presidency  came  in  its  ordinary 
course.  We  can  scarcely  bring  ourselves  to  think  that  the  Athenian 
generals  would  deprive  the  city  of  its  main  military  force,  unless 
they  had  resolved  already  to  fight  on  the  first  fkvourable  opportu- 
nity. Still  less  can  we  think  that  when  more  than  half  felt  the 
urgent  need  of  inmiediate  action  they  would  allow  nearly  a  week 
to  pass  before  they  took  any  step  to  bring  matters  to  an  issue. 
They  must  have  known  that  by  so  doing  they  were  putting  it  in 
Hlq  power  of  the  Persians  to  detach  an  overwhelming  force  from 
their  fleet  and  armj  and  send  it  round  Gape  Sounion  against  Athens, 
while  they  lay  inactive  at  Marathon. 

Here  then  in  the  broad  plain  which  by  the  lower  road  between 
Hymettos  and  Peutelikos  lay  at  a  distance  of  about  twenty-five 
The  gio  niiles  from  Athens,  Miltiades  and  his  colleagues  pro- 

thc  battle  of  pared  to  strike  a  blow  in  defence  of  their  own  freedom 
Marathon.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  Hellas.  At  either  end  of  this  plain  is  a 
marsh,  the  northern  one  being  still  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  im- 
passable, while  the  smaller  one  to  the  south  is  almost  dried  up 
during  the  summer  heats.  On  this  broad  and  leyel  surface  between 
the  rugged  hills  which  rose  around  it  and  the  firm  sandy  beach  on 
which  the  Persians  were  drawn  up  to  receive  them,  stood,  in  the 
simple  story  of  Herodotos,  the  Athenian  tribes.  The  Polemarch 
Kallimachos  (for  such  was  then  the  law  of  the  Athenians)  headed 
•the  right  wing ;  the  men  of  Plataiai  stood  on  the  left.    But  as  with 
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ihmr  ecaintiwr  xnmibera  it  was  needful  to  present  a  front  equal  to 
diat  of  the  Persian  host,  the  middle  part  of  the  Greek  army  was 
only  a  few  men  deep  and  was  very  weak,  while  the  wings  were 
comparatively  strong.  At  length  the  orders  were  all  given ;  and 
when  the  signs  from  the  victims  were  declared  to  be  good,  the 
Athenians  began  the  onset  and  went  running  towards  the  barba- 
rians, the  space  between  the  two  armies  being  not  less  than  a  mile. 
Th'i  Persians,  when  they  saw  them  coming,  made  ready  to  receive 
them,  at  the  same  time  thinlring  the  Athenians  mad,  because,  being 
80  few  in  number,  they  came  on  furiously  without  either  bows  or 
horses.  But  the  Athenians  on  coming  to  close  quarters  with  the 
barbarians  fought  well,  being,  the  historian  adds,  the  first  Greeks 
who  charged  the  enemy  running  and  who  endured  the  sight  of  the 
Median  dress,  for  up  to  this  time  the  Greeks  had  dreaded  even  to 
hear  their  nune.^  Long  time  they  fought  in  Marathon ;  and  in 
the  middle  the  barbarians  were  victorious,  where  the  Persians  and 
Salrii^Tift  were  drawn  up.  These  broke  the  centre  of  the  Athenians, 
and  drove  them  back  on  the  plain ;  but  the  Athenians  and  Plataians 
had  the  best  on  both  wings.  SUll  they  would  not  go  in  chase  of 
the  barbarians  who  were  running  away ;  but  they  closed  on  the 
enemy  which  had  broken  their  centre,  and  fought  until  they  over^ 
came  them.  Then  they  went  after  the  Persians  as  they  fled,  and 
daughtered  them  until  they  reached  the  sea,  where  they  tried  to 
set  the  ships  of  the  Persians  on  fire.  In  this  struggle  the  Polemarch 
KaUimachoe  fell  fighting  bravely ;  and  there  died  also  Stesilaos, 


1  This  is  one  of  the  few  utterly 

AStoDishing  and   bewildering  state- 

menta  which  we  come  across  in  the 

TNig«B  of  Uerodotos.    Without   the 

«st  qudification  he  here   asserts 

that  the  Athenians  were  the  first 

Gweks  who  could  look  without  terror 

cvcD  on  the  dress  of  the  Persians  or 

dare  to  withstand  them  in  the  field. 

^ot  leas  sw^pingly  he  afiirms,  viii. 

132,  that  not  only  to  the  boorish  and 

ignorant  Spartans  but  to  the  Greeks 

^crallj  the  eastern  waters  of  the 

%cui  were  as  terrible  as  thuse  of 

|m  western  Mediterranean,  and  that 

nthe  imagination  of  the  Greeks  who 

^  conquered  at  Salamis  a  voyage 

Y^  Delos  to  Samos  appeared  as 

IjDg  as  a  voyage  to  the  Pillars  of 

Henklesy — the  distance  in  the  one 

aae  being  a  bare  100  miles,  while 

the  other  by  the  methods  of  ancient 

J»v>gation   extended   to   4,000   or 

"»W)0  miles,  with  the  further  differ- 

■tnoe  that  in  the  one  case  they  could 


scarcely  move  twent}-  miles  without 
coming  to  some  Greek  island  or  some 
Hellenic  city,  whereas  in  the  other 
they  would  have  to  ^rope  their  way 
along  coasts  on  which  they  would 
find  but  two  or  three  scattered  settle- 
ments of  their  most  venturesome 
kinsfolk. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  this  state- 
ment of  Uerodotos  is  not  true,  al- 
though at  the  time  of  his  writing  it  he 
made  it,  l)eyond  doubt,  in  good  faith. 
He  had  just  related  the  history  of 
the  Ionic  revolt ;  and  although  the 
whole  narrative  shows  a  pitiable 
lack  of  cohesion  and  ver\'  indifferent 
generalship  on  the  part  of  the 
Asiatic  Greeks,  it  certainly  does 
not  justify  imputations  of  habitual 
cowardice. 

We  shall  come  across  another 
statement  even  more  glaringly  im- 
probable in  the  words  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Pausanias  on  the  eve  of 
the  battle  of  PlataiaL 
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one  of  the  generals,  and  Kynegeiros,  the  son  of  Euphorion.^  In 
this  way  tlie  Athenians  took  seven  ships :  with  the  rest  the  harha- 
xians  beat  out  to  sea,  and  taking  up  the  Eretrian  captives  whom 
they  had  left  in  the  islet  of  Aigilia,  sailed  round  Sounion,  wishing 
to  reach  the  city  before  the  Athenians  could  return  thither.  But 
the  victors  hastened  back  with  all  speed  and,  reaching  the  city 
first,  incamped  in  the  Herakleion  in  Kynosarges  as  they  had  in- 
camped  in  the  Herakleion  at  Marathon.  For  a  while  the  barbarians 
lay  with  their  ships  off  Phaleron  which  was  at  that  time  the  port 
of  the  Athenians,  and  then  Datis  and  Artaphemes  sailed  away  to 
Asia,  and  led  their  Eretrian  slaves  up  to  Sousa  where  Dareios^ 
though  he  had  been  very  wroth  with  them  because  they  had  begun 
the  wrong,  did  them  no  harm,  but  made  them  dwell  in  the  Eissian 
land  in  his  own  region  which  is  called  Ardericca.  There,  Hero- 
dotos  adds,  they  were  living  down  to  his  own  time,  speaking  still 
their  own  language.  As  to  the  Spartans,  when  the  moon  was  full, 
they  set  out  in  haste  and  reached  Attica  on  the  third  day  after  they 
left  Sparta ;  ^  but  although  they  were  too  late  for  the  battle,  they 
still  wished  to  look  upon  the  Medes.  So  they  went  to  Marathon 
and  saw  them,  and  having  praised  the  Athenians  for  all  that  they 
had  done,  went  home  again.  Now  Dareioe  had  been  very  bitter 
against  the  Athenians  because  they  had  taken  Sardeis ;  but  when 
he  heard  the  tale  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  he  was  much  more 
wroth  and  desired  yet  more  eagerly  to  march  against  Hellas. 
Straightway  he  sent  heralds  to  all  the  cities,  and  bade  them  make 
ready  an  army,  and  to  furnish  much  more  than  they  had  done  before, 
both  ships  and  horses  and  com ;  and  while  the  heralds  were  going 
round;  all  Asia  was  shaken  for  three  years ;  but  in  the  fourth  year 
the  Egyptians,  who  had  been  made  ^ves  by  Kambyses,  rebelled 
against  the  Persians,  and  then  the  king  sought  only  the  more 
vehemently  to  go  both  against  the  Egyptians  and  against  the  Greeks. 
So  he  named  Xerxes  his  son  to  be  king  over  the  Persians  after  him- 
self, and  made  ready  for  the  march.  But  in  the  year  after  the  revolt 
of  Egypt  Dareios  himself  died ;  nor  was  he  suffered  to  punish  the 
Athenians  or  the  Eg^'ptians  who  had  rebelled  against  him. 

Such  is  the  epical,  or  rather  the  relipfious,  form  which  Hero- 
dotos  has  imparted  to  a  history  of  which  the  most  exact  and 
The  detniUi  searching  criticism  can  never  diminiflh  the  splendour, 
of  the  tattle.  That  the  great  question  of  Hellenic  freedom  or  barbaric 
tyranny  was  virtually  settled  on  the  field  of  Marathon ;  that  this 

^  He  was  thus  a  brother  of  the  more  than  60  hours  from  the  time 

great  tragic  poet  i£schylos.  of  their  leaving  Sparta, — a  feat  for  a 

'  This  would  mean  in  Greek  com-  large  body  of  heavy-armed  men  evon 

pntation  that  thcv  accompliBhed  the  more  astounding  than  that  of  Phci 

inarch  of  160  miles  in  certainly  not  dippides.    Heiod.  vL  120 
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bftttle  decided  the  issae  of  the  sobeequent  inyasion  of  Xerxes ;  and 
that  the  glozy  of  this  Tictory  belonged  altogether  to  the  men  of 
Athens  and  Plataiai,  are  facts  which  none  will  dispute.  Th» 
nomber  engaged  on  dther  side,  the  precise  position  of  the  Athenians 
and  the  harhariansi  the  exact  tactics  of  the  battle,  are  points  of 
little  moment  in  comparison.  According  to  the  traditional  ac- 
counts no  cayalry  took  part  in  the  struggle :  but  eyery  night  from 
that  time  forth  might  be  heard  the  neighing  of  phantom  horsea 
and  the  clashing  of  swords  and  spears.  With  these  wonders  and 
with  perplexities  of  a  less  extraordinary  kind  any  elaborate  de- 
scription of  the  battle  and  its  military  incidents  seems  at  best 
a  superfluous  labour.  The  event  of  the  battle  is  made  to 
tmm  on  the  rapid  charge  of  the  Athenians  and  on  the  success 
gained  by  their  two  wings  while  their  centre  was  broken  by  the 
forces  opposed  to  it.  This  ill-success  of  the  centre  and  its  cause 
hare  both  been  debated  by  recent  historians ;  but  although  the 
in&rence  seems  to  be  fully  warranted  that  their  haste  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  their  repulse,  we  are  scarcely  justified  in  attempt- 
ing, without  any  distinct  historical  statements,  to  determine  ihe^ 
extent  of  ground  over  which  the  Athenian  centre  was  driven 
back. 

But  the  tradition  that  the  two  armies  faced  each  other  for 
many  days  at  Marathon  is  more  seriously  impugned  by  the  incident 
which  was  supposed  to  point  to  the  existence  of  dark  _^ 
and  mysterious  plots  at  Athens  in  favour  of  Ilippias  of  tho  white 
and  the  Persians.  The  banished  tyrant,  we  are  told,  "^^i**- 
was  not  without  partisans  still  in  the  city  which  he  had  ruled : 
and  the  story  which  llerodotos  had  heard  was  that  these  traitors 
had  agreed  with  their  former  master  to  raise  a  white  shield  on 
some  conspicuous  point,  in  all  likelihood  on  the  summit  of  mount 
Pentelikos,  as  a  signal  that  the  Persians  should  at  once  begin  an 
attack  on  Athens  which  they  would  second  to  the  best  of  tlieir 
power  within  the  city.  The  raising  of  this  shield  Herodotoa 
regards  as  a  fact  not  to  be  questioned,  although  he  admits  that 
everything  else  connected  with  it  is  hopelessly  uncertain,  except 
the  circumstance  that  it  was  raised  when  the  Persians  were  already 
in  their  ships  after  their  defeat, — in  other  words,  that  it  was  raised 
too  late.  It  would  follow  then  that  the  intention  of  the  traitors 
was  to  give  the  sign  before  any  battle  could  be  fought,  or  indeed 
before  the  Athenian  army  could  reacli  Marathon,  and,  as  we  may 
fairly  infer,  with  the  purpose  of  bringing  upon  Athens  a  powerful 
detachment  of  the  barbarian  fleet  and  army,  while  the  rest  re- 
mained to  oppose  the  Athenians  and  Plataians  at  Marathon.  The 
very  choice  of  a  signal  is  proof  conclusive  that  time  was  held  ta 
be  of  the  utmost  consequence.    But  for  this  urgent  need,  it  would 
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have  been  easier  and  far  more  eafe  to  send  by  sea  6  messenger  who 
would  not,  like  the  shield,  have  been  seen  by  the  Athenians  whose 
return  they  wished  to  anticipate.  Doubtless  these  partisans  of 
Hippias  would  haye  preferred  to  raise  the  signal  as  soon  as  Miltiades 
and  the  other  generals  had  left  Athens.  The  time  needed  for 
completing  their  preparations  may  haye  prevented  their  doing  this : 
but  they  could  scarcely  have  fonned  a  bolder  or  more  sagacious 
plan  for  furthering  the  interests  of  Hippias  and  Dareios  than  that 
of  bringing  down  on  the  city  an  overwhelming  Persian  force, 
so  soon  8S  the  main  body  of  the  Athenians  had  set  out  on  their 
way  to  the  field  of  Marathon.  If  on  this  momentous  journey  the 
Athenians  had  seen  on  the  heights  of  Pentelikos  a  sign  which 
they  must  have  construed  as  an  invitation  to  their  enemies  to  Ml 
on  Athens  during  their  absence,  the  judgement  of  their  generals 
and  the  courage  (jf  their  men  must  have  been  alike  paralysed,  for 
they  would  remember  that  the  plain  of  Phaleron  (the  Phaleric 
wall  was  not  yet  built)  was  as  serviceable  for  the  action  of  cavalry 
as  the  plain  of  Marathon,  and  that  if  the  men  left  to  guard  Athens 
should  be  defeated  there,  there  would  be  but  faint  hope  of  their 
being  able  to  maintain  the  city  against  the  machinations  of  traitors 
within  it.  All  this  is  perfectly  intelligible  on  the  supposition  that 
not  more  than  about  two  days  passed  from  the  time  when  Miltiades 
left  Athens  to  the  hour  when  he  returned  to  it  in  the  full  flush 
of  a  victory  which  he  could  scarcely  have  hoped  to  win.  But 
according  to  the  narrative  of  Herodotos  the  armies  faced  each 
other  for  several  days  before  the  battle  was  fought:  and  it  becomes 
impossible  to  understand  why,  after  the  Persians  must  with  their 
own  eyes  have  seen  the  Athenian  force  in  front  of  them,  their 
partisans  in  Athens  should  still  have  insisted  on  hoisting  a  signal 
which  was  now  utterly  unnecessary,  and  which,  if  it  had  any 
effect  at  all,  could  only  tend  to  disconcert  their  plans  by  betraying 
them  to  the  Athenian  generals.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  any 
sign  could  under  such  circumstances  be  needed  to  inform  Datis 
that  the  Marathonian  army  was  absent  from  Athens,  while  their 
very  absence  would  be  a  better  surety  to  Hippias  for  the  success 
of  his  schemes  than  any  signal  which  might  be  exhibited  by  his 
friends.  We  can  far  more  readily  suppose  that  Hippias  planned 
the  landing  at  Marathon  for  the  very  purpose  of  withdrawing  tik 
main  Athenian  force  from  the  city  and  thus  leaving  it  defenceless 
against  the  real  attack  to  be  made  from  the  side  of  Phaleron,  than 
that  he  should  idly  waste  day  after  day  when  the  visible  presence 
of  Miltiades  and  his  men  showed  him  that  thus  far  things  were 
going  precisely  as  he  would  have  them  go.  li  then  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  raising  of  the  shield  was  unavoidably  delayed  for 
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some  few  hours  or  peiliaps  for  a  day^  that  during  this  time  Miltiadea 
was  able  to  complete  hia  march,  to  engage  the  Peisian  army  and 
to  defeat  them,  and  that  he  then  hurried  back  so  rapidly  as  to 
reach  Eynosarges  before  the  Persians  could  get  round  Sounion^ 
the  series  of  events  becomes  clear  and  coherent  But  this 
supposition  makes  the  anxious  debates  and  the  long  delay  at 
Marathon  an  utter  impossibility.  We  can  scarcely  avoid  the  con- 
clusion that  in  this  instance  Cornelius  Nepos  has  hit  upon  the  fact,. 
and  that  Miltiades  and  his  colleagues  h^  in  Athens  the  council 
of  war  which  the  informants  of  Herodotos  transferred  to  the  field 
of  Marathon. 

For  Miltiades  the  battle,  in  which  he  had  won  an  imperish- 
able name,  and  in  which  ^^schylos  fought  by  the  side  of  his 
brother  Eynep^eiros,  laid  open  a  path  which  led  to  Theexpedu 
a  terrible "^ disaster.  According  to  the  narrative  of  SSdw'to"" 
Herodotos,  the  reputation  of  Miltiades,  already  great  pmos  :  hia 
rinoe  his  reduction  of  Lemnos,  was  immeasurably  ^J^"*^^** 
inhanced  by  the  victory  of  Marathon.  Never  before  *89  b.o. 
had  any  one  man  so  fixed  on  himself  the  eyes  of  all  Athenian 
citizens ;  and  the  confidence  thus  inspired  in  them  he  sought  to 
turn  to  account  by  an  expedition  which,  he  said,  would  make 
them  rich  for  ever.  Nothing  more  would  he  say.  It  was  not  for 
them  to  ask  whither  he  meant  to  lead  them :  all  that  they  had  to 
do  was  to  furnish  ships  and  men.  These  they,  therefore,  gave ; 
and  Miltiades  sailed  to  Paros,  an  island  lying  a  few  miles  to  the 
west  of  Naxos,  and,  laying  siege  to  the  city,  demanded  a  hundred 
talents  under  the  threat  that  he  would  destroy  the  place  in  case  of 
refusal.  But  the  Parians  put  him  ofi*  under  various  pretences, 
until  by  working  diligently  at  night  they  had  so  strengthened 
their  walls  as  to  be  able  to  set  him  at  defiance.  The  siege  there* 
fore  went  on,  and  went  on  to  no  purpose.  This  is  all  that  we  can 
be  said  to  know  of  the  afiair,  beyond  the  fact  that  after  a  blockade 
of  six-and-twenty  days  Miltiades  was  obliged  to  return  to  Athena 
with  his  fieet,  having  utterly  failed  of  attaining  his  object,  and 
with  his  thigh,  or,  as  some  said,  his  knee  severely  strained.  No 
sooner  had  he  reached  Athens  than  the  indignation  of  the  people 
who  professed  to  have  been  deceived  and  cheated  by  him  found 
utterance  in  a  capital  charge  brought  against  him  by  Xanthippos, 
(the  father  of  tiie  great  Perikles).  Miltiades  was  carried  on  a 
bed  into  the  presence  of  his  judges^  before  whom,  as  the  gangrene 
of  his  wound  prevented  him  from  speaking,  his  firiends  made  for 
him  the  best  defence,  or  rather  perhaps  ofiered  the  best  excuses, 
that  they  could.  It  was  urged  that  a  fine  of  fifty  talents, 
which  would  perhaps  suffice  also  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
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expedition,  might  be  an  adequate  punishment  for  the  great 
general  but  for  whom  Athens  might  now  have  been  the  seat  of  a 
Persian  satrapy.  This  penalty  was  chosen  in  place  of  that  of 
death.  Miltiades  died  in  di^|?race,  and  the  citizens  whom  he 
wished  to  enrich  recoyered  from  his  family  half  the  sum  which  he 
had  demanded  from  the  Parians.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  ground 
for  thinking  that  they  subjected  him  to  the  superfluous  indignity 
of  imprisonment;  and  the  words  of  Pausanias^  might  almost 
warrant  the  belief  that  his  ashes  were  laid  in  the  tomb  raised  to 
his  memory  at  Marathon. 

If  the  history  of  the  Persian  war  inTolyes  (especially  in  all 
that  relates  to  the  barbarian  world)  the  task  of  sifting  truth  from 
TheaUeged  fiction,  difficulties  of  a  very  different  kind  present 
of^A^e-  ^emselves  in  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  most 
niana.  eminent  of  the  Hellenic  leaders.    They  are  difficulties 

caused  not  by  any  commingling  of  fiction  with  reality,  but  by  the 
misrepresentations  or  misconceptions  which  ensue  from  changes  ot 
public  feeling,  and  which  must  be  especially  powerful  in  an  age 
which  can  make  no  appeal  to  contemporary  hif  tory.  In  the  case 
of  Miltiades  the  charge  of  fraud  and  deception  urged  against  the 
general  has  been  almost  thrust  into  the  background  by  that  of 
fickleness  and  levity  commonly  advanced  agidnst  the  people  which 
<;ondemned  him.  Such  an  accusation,  it  must  be  admitted,  is 
eagerly  welcomed  by  all  to  whom  any  form  of  democratical 
government  seems  repulsive.  Unquestionably  a  leader  who  has 
won  for  himself  a  wide  fame  for  his  wisdom  and  for  success  in  war 
cannot  on  the  ground  of  his  reputation  claim  the  privilege  of 
breaking  his  trust  and  leading  his  countrymen  with  impunity 
to  their  ruin.  As  little  can  it  be  doubt^  that  fickleness  and 
ingratitude,  in  the  meaning  commonly  attached  to  these  words, 
are  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the  special  sins  of  democracy, 
and,  least  of  all,  of  such  a  democracy  as  that  of  Athens.  But 
because  in  a  democracy  a  change  of  opinion,  once  admitted,  must 
be  expressed  freely  and  candidly,  the  expression  of  that  change  is 
apt  to  be  vehement  and  angry ;  and  the  language  of  indignation, 
when  it  comes  to  be  felt,  may  be  interpreted  as  the  result  of  in- 
gratitude when  the  ofiender  happens  to  be  a  man  eminent  for 
former  services.  Yet  more  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  ingratitude 
.and  injustice  of  democracies  (whatever  they  may  be)  are  neither 
more  frequent  nor  more  severe  than  the  iniquities  of  any  other 
form  of  government.  Still  we  may  fairly  ask  whether  there  was 
not  in  the  Athenian  people  a  disposition  to  shrink  from  responsi- 
.iility  not  altogether  redounding  to  their  honour,  and  a  reluctance 

>  L  82, 8. 
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to  tako  to  themselves  any  blame  for  results  to  which  they  had 
delibeiEately  contributed.  When  the  Syracusan  expedition  had 
ended  in  ruin,  they  accused  the  orators  who  had  urged  them 
to  undertake  it.^  When  they  had  condemned  to  death  l^  a  single 
TOte  the  generals  who  had  just  returned  from  their  yictoiy  at 
AigennouBsai;  they  decreed  that  the  men  who  had  intrapped  them 
into  the  sentence  should  be  brought  to  trial.^  Yet  citizens,  who 
had  been  trained  in  the  daily  exercise  of  a  judicial  and  critical 
power,  were  surely  not  justified  in  throwing  upon  others  the  blame 
of  their  own  inconsiderate  Tehemence  or  greed.'  No  state  or 
people  can,  under  any  circumstances,  be  justified  in  engaging  the 
strength  of  the  coxmtry  in  enterprises,  with  the  details  of  which 
they  have  not  been  made  acquainted.  If  their  admiration  for 
lof^  sentiment  or  heroic  courage  tempt  them  to  give  their  sanction 
to  such  a  scheme,  the  responsibility  is  shifted  from  him  who  gives 
to  those  who  adopt  the  coimsel, — ^to  this  extent  at  least,  that  they 
cannot,  in  the  event  of  failure,  visit  him  in  any  fairness  with  penal 
consequences.  Nor  are  we  jiistified  in  allowing  much  force  to  the 
plea  that  Athenian  polity  was  then  only  in  the  days  of  its  infancy 
and  that  peculiar  caution  was  needed  to  guard  against  a  disposition 
too  favourable  to  the  re-establishment  of  a  tyranny.  Such  a 
sentiment  could  not  be  expressed  or  felt  at  the  time:  and  the 
imputation  is  not  flattering  to  men  who  had  lived  for  twenty 
years  under  the  constitution  of  Solon,  as  extended  and  reformed 
by  Eleisthenes.  It  may  be  true  that  the  leading  Greeks  generally 
could  not  bear  prosperity  without  mental  depravation,  and  that 
owing  to  this  tendency  the  successful  leader  was  apt  to  become 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  men  in  the  community ;  but  this  fact 

themselves  constrained  to  pay  to 
Themistokles  the  money  which  they 
refused  to  jield  to  Miltiades.  In 
short,  Miltiada^  was  gomg  on  an 
expedition  by  which  he  thought  to 
increase  the  revenue  and  to  establish 
the  naval  supremacy  of  Athens.  It 
is  not  easy  therefore  to  suppose  that 
the  Athenians  were  quite  so  ignorant 
of  the  object  of  his  errand  as  they 
pretended  to  be,  or  at  the  least  as 
they  arc  said  to  have  been ;  but 
when  they  chose  to  sav  that  they 
had  been  led  blindfolded  into  the 
plan,  it  was  obviously  dangerous 
whether  for  Miltiades  or  for  his 
fticnds  to  contradict  the  Demos  on 
a  point  on  whicli  they  could  not  but 
be  very  sore.  Regarded  thus,  the 
case  of  Miltiades  present^  a  striking 
parallel  to  that  of  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh. 


>  Thuc.  viii.  1. 

*  Xenophon,  HeUen.  I.  vii.  39. 

'  No  one,  of  course,  will  suppose 
that  the  whole  plan  of  Miltiades  was 
eoofined  to  the  expedition  to  Faros 
and  the  paltry  demand  of  a  hundred 
talents  from  the  inhabitants  of  that 
island.  Such  a  sum  would  scarcely 
have  enriched  a  dozen  Athenians,  far 
leas  have  covered  with  wealth  all  the 
Athenians.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  scheme  which  Miltiades  had 
in  bis  mind  was  the  same  as  that 
which  Themistokles  carried  out  with 
greater  success  after  the  battle  of 
Salamis,  Herod,  viii.  111-2,  and  that 
Paros  was  merely  the  first  island  on 
which  the  attempt  was  made.  Then 
at  Andros,  as  now  at  Paros,  the  re- 
ftisal  to  contribute  money  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  blockade :  and  fearing 
the  cooMqiiences,  the  Parians  felt 
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cannot  diyest  a  people  of  responsibility  for  their  own  resolutionB. 
It  would  be  unjust  to  say  less  than  Ulis,  eyen  on  the  hypothesis 
that  the  populiur  tradition  can  be  accepted  as  truBt worthy!  bat  a 
careful  examination  of  the  story  seems  to  show  that  the  alleged 
ignorance  of  the  Athenians  was  rather  a  veil  thrown  oyer  a  line 
of  action  which,  as  being  unsuccessful,  they  were  disposed  to 
regard  as  discreditable,  and  that  in  the  scheme  itself  they  were 
the  accomplices  rather  than  the  dupes  of  Miltiades.  In  this  instance 
the  raid  against  the  islanders  failed,  and  failed  utterly ;  and  the 
unsuccessfiil  general  was  crushed.  The  attempt  of  Themistoklea 
was  crowned  with  a  larger  measure  of  success,  and  was  accepted 
as  the  earnest  of  a  wide  imperial  sway  for  Athens  in  time  to  come. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  INVASION  AND  FLIGHT  OF  XERTBS. 

Fbom  the  battle-field  of  Marathon  we  are  carried  back  to  the 
palace  at  Sousa  and  the  closing  days  of  king  Dareios, — ^&om  a  land 
preparation  imperfectly  known  to  one  of  which  we  can  scarcely 
2onof ^*"  ^^  truth  be  said  to  know  anything.  In  the  long 
Tope.  interval  of  ten  years  which  preceded  the  march  of 

Xerxes  against  Hellas  the  character  of  the  drama  is  changed. 
Thus  far  the  contest  between  Greece  and  Persia  exhibits  some- 
thing like  a  connexion  of  political  causes.  But  from  the  return 
of  Datis  to  Sousa  with  his  string  of  Eretrian  captives  the 
machinery  of  the  tale  becomes  strictiy  ethical  and  religious.  By 
Dareios  the  victory  of  Miltiades  is  received  with  a  fierce  outburst 
of  rage ;  and  his  mind  is  henceforth  concentrated  on  the  one  desire 
for  revenge.  All  l3ie  might  of  his  empire  must  be  put  forth  for  the 
destruction  of  the  city  which  has  dared  to  withstand  his  wilL  It 
is  the  crowning  effi)rt  of  human  pride ;  and  the  gods  come  forth  at 
once  to  curb  and  repress  it.  The  vast  scheme  for  which  during 
three  years  gigantic  preparations  are  made  is  first  delayed  by  the 
rebellion  of  l^ypt,  and  still  more  seriously  checked  by  the  death 

of  ike  king  himself.    The  harder  6Gq>erienc8  of  his 

^'^'       earlier  years  had  taught  Dareios  some  uaefal  lessons  of 

sobriety :  but  his  place  was  now  to  be  filled  by  the  spoilt  child  of 

luxury  and  splendour.    The  impulse  of  conquest  has 

^^  ''^'        carried  the  Peroan  power  to  a  height  notsafefor  man ; 

and  the  great  king  must  be  driven  by  supematoral  forces  to  take 
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up  a  roinous  acheme  against  the  iVBrmngs  of  his  hetter  mind.  For^ 
w*i^^lnQ  to  the  not  very  consistent  story  related  by  Herodotos^. 
Xegrzet  at  first  had  no  wish  to  carry  out  his  father^s  designs  against 
HeUas.  Dnring  two  years  he  made  ready  not  for  the  invasion  of 
Europe,  bat  for  the  re-oonquest  of  Egypt;  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  he  marched  into  that  devoted  land,  and  having 
riveted  more  tightly  the  fetters  which  had  been  forged 
for  it  by  Ejunbyses,  left  it  under  the  rule  of  his  brother  Achaimenes^ 
who  was  afterwaids  slain  by  the  Libyan  Inaros,  the  son  of  Psam- 
metichos.  But  before  Xerxes  set  out  on  his  Egyptian  journey, 
Mardonios,  of  whom  during  the  reign  of  Dareios  we  lose  sight 
altogether  after  his  Makedonian  &ilure,  had  urged  upon  him  the 
paramount  obligation  of  chastising  Athens,  and  thus  of  getting  a 
footing  on  a  continent  which,  for  its  beauty,  its  fertility,  and  its 
vast  resources,  ought  to  be  the  possession  of  the  great  king  alone. 
The  Peinstratidai  also  brought  forward  the  Athenian  Onomakritoa 
who,  as  editor  of  the  prophecies  of  Mousaios,  was  as  ready  to 
promise  victory  to  Xerxes  as  the  prophets  of  Baal  were  to  cheat 
Ahab  with  dreams  of  success  at  Kamoth-gilead ;  and  the  combined 
effect  of  the  predictions  of  the  soothsayer  and  the  advice  of  tho 
Peisistratidai  constrained  Xerxes,  if  we  believe  the  stoiy,  to  siunmon 
a  council  of  his  nobles  and  to  lay  before  them  his  whole  mind. 
He  reminded  them,  we  are  told,  of  the  conquests  of  his  predecessors, 
and  warned  them  that  the  Persian  power  could  stand  only  so  long 
as  it  remained  aggressive.  No  other  European  tribes  or  nations 
could,  for  strength  of  will  or  keenness  of  mind  or  readiness  in 
resource,  be  compared  with  the  Hellenes :  and  if  these  could  be 
oonqueied,  there  was  nothing  to  stay  the  triumphant  progress  of 
the  Persian  king  until  he  had  made  his  empire  commensurate  with 
the  bounds  of  the  Ether  itself.  The  sharp  decisiveness  of  this- 
speech  seems  to  leave  little  room  for  doubt  or  discussion:  but 
Mardonios  is  said  to  regard  it  as  a  mere  invitation  to  the  assembled 
chiefs  to  express  their  independent  opinions,  and  he  takes  it  up 
aoeordingly  as  an  admission  of  fiBdnt-heartedness  on  the  part  of 
Xecxes.  In  his  belief^  there  was  really  no  need  for  diffidence  or 
hesitation. 

The  dead  silence  which  followed  the  speech  of  Mardonios  re- 
mained unbroken  until  Artabanos,  a  brother  of  Dareios  and  unde  of 
Xflizes,  ventured,  much  after  the  Greek  but  very  little  _.  ^„,^,^ 
after  the  Persian  fashion,  to  urge  that  there  could  be  uonot  Azte> 
BO  deciflion  on  the  merits  of  a  question  unless  the  argu-  ^>^<^ 
meiiti  on  both  sides  were  heard  and  weighed.  The  Athenians 
alone  had  defeated  the  army  of  Datis  and  Artaphemes :  what  must 
the  result  be  when  all  the  Hellenic  tribes  are  welded  into  a  single 
confederacy?    Every  forest   was   eloquent   with   its  warnings. 
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Everywhere  the  tree  which  would  not  bend  to  the  Hast  was 
snapped  or  uprooted,  while  the  pliant  sapling  escaped ;  and  as  to 
Maidonios  who  much  at  his  ease  in  Sousa  slandered  absent  men 
who  were  better  than  himself,  it  would  be  but  bare  justice  that  he 
should  be  made  to  give  up  his  children  as  hostages  for  the  com- 
plete performance  of  his  boasts  against  the  Greeks,  on  the 
tmderstanding  that  Artabanos  and  his  children  should  be  slain  if 
MardonioB  came  back  from  Hellas  in  safety.  No  sooner  had  Ar- 
tabanos sat  down  than  Xerxes,  bursting  into  rage,  swore  by  the 
whole  string  of  his  ancestors  from  the  generation  of  Achaimenes 
himself  that  Artabanos  should  remain  at  Sousa  with  the  women 
and  children.  But  while  he  insists  on  the  paramount  duty  of 
taMng  yengeance  on  the  Athenians,  he  makes  the  startling  admis- 
sion that  ihej  will  never  rest  content  with  merely  keeping  the 
invaders  at  bay,  and  that  if  the  great  king  failed  to  invade  I^bUss, 
his  carelessness  or  his  neglect  would  be  followed  by  the  invasion  of 
Persia  itself.^ 

The  demoniac  impulse  *  had  now  driven  Xerxes  to  the  point 
from  which  there  was  no  retreating.  The  whole  strength  of  the 
Character  of  empire  was  to  be  lavished  on  one  supreme  effort,  and 
ti^^^He-  ^^^  empire  extended  now  from  the  eastern  limits 
rodotos.  which  it  had  reached  under  Cyrus  to  the  cataracts  of 

the  Nile  and  the  shores  and  islands  of  the  Egean  sea.  The  subju- 
gation of  Thrace  and  Makedonia  involved  the  submission  of  the 
Greek  colonies  on  these  coasts ;  and  magazines  stored  up  in  places 
along  the  line  of  march  attested  the  vast  resources  of  the  Persian 
monarch.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  historian,  the  preparations  were 
not  superfluous.  There  was  not  a  single  Asiatic  tribe  unrepresented 
in  the  army  of  Xerxes :  there  was  not  a  stream  which  sufficed  for 
the  needs  of  his  host  except  the  largest  rivers.  In  short,  we  are 
brought  into  a  region  where  men  disdain  the  puny  scale  on  which 
mortals  are  ordinarily  compelled  to  work,  while  by  some  wonderful 
means,  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  contemporary  records  on  either  side, 
every  portion  of  the  picture  which  is  drawn  of  it  is  filled  with  the 
most  minute  details.  Personal  anecdotes,  revealing  the  most  secret 
workings  of  the  mind,  light  up  the  dry  catalogues  of  fleets  and 
armies ;  and  lists  of  numbers,  seemingly  interminable,  are  given 
with  a  confidence  which  impHes  that  it  needed  no  efibrt  to  retain 
them  in  the  memory  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  that  no  risk  of 
eiTor  was  involved  in  the  process. 

The  expedition  of  Datis  which  had  ended  with  the  disaster  of 
Marathon  was  strictly  a  maritime  invasion.    It  was  the  design  of 

^  Herod,  vii.  11.  the  notion  of  demoniac  poaseanon 

3  Zaifiokin  6pfMJ.     Herod.  viL  18.     which  became  so  fixed  in  tiie  Jewish 
The  phraae  has  very  little  to  do  with     mind. 
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Xezzes  to  OTerwhelm  the  Gieeks  by  vast  massoB  poured  into  their 
eovmtry  hy  land^  whfle  a  fleet  hugely  larger  than  that  of  Datis 
ahould  support  them  by  sea.  For  the  passage  of  the  jj,,^^ 
aimy  across  the  Bosporos  and  the  Strymon  wooden  Zencesto 
bridges  were  constructed :  to  save  his  fleet  from  the  ^«J»*o»*» 
catastrophe  which  befell  that  of  Mardonios  orders  were  ^ven^  it 
is  said;  to  convert  Athos  into  an  island  by  a  canal  which  might 
enable  the  ships  to  avoid  its  terrible  rocks.  At  length  the  host  set 
out  from  Sousa  in  a  stream  which  doubtless  gathered  volume  as  it 
went  along ;  but  in  the  story  of  the  march  we  are  at  once  con- 
fronted with  that  exuberance  of  vivid  detaiL  which  more  than  any- 
thing else  must  awaken  suspicion  of  traditional  narratives.  The 
several  nations  met  at  EritaUa  in  Eappadokia,  and  having  crossed 
the  Halys  marched  to  Kelainai  near  the  sources  of  the  Maiandros, 
where  Pythios,  who  had  bestowed  on  Dareios  a  golden  plane-tree 
and  a  golden  vine,  welcomed  the  Persians  with  a  magnificence 
which  excited  the  astonishment  of  Xerxes. 

On  reaching  Sardeis  Xerxes  sent  heralds  to  all  the  cities  of 
HeDas  except  Athens  and  Sparta.^  But  before  his  host  was  to 
cross  into  Europe,  a  stream  of  blood  was  to  flow  on  The  bridge 
the  shores  of  the  Hellespont.  In  making  their  bridges  nSSes^t. 
of  boats  the  Phenicians  had  used  hempen  ropes,  the  480  b.c. 
Egyptians  ropes  made  from  the  fibre  of  papyrus.  A  severe  storm 
destroyed  the  work  of  both.  Xerxes  ordered  the  engineers  of 
the  bridges  to  be  beheaded,  and,  sitting  in  judgment  on  the  Helles- 
pont itself,  passed  sentence  that  it  should  receive  three  hundred 
lashes  of  the  scourge,  and  that  it  should  at  the  same  time  be  branded 
by  men  who  were  bidden  to  inform  it  that,  whatever  it  might 
choose  to  do,  the  king  would  cross  over  it,  and  that  it  deserved  no 
sacrifice  at  any  human  hands,  as  being  a  treacherous  and  bitter 
water.  His  commands  were  obeyed  ;  but  Xerxes  took  the  further 
precaution  of  having  the  new  bridges  constructed  with  fer  greater 
strength  and  care. 

The  scourging  of  the  Hellespont  seems  to  be  as  true  to  Eastern 
instinct  as  the  influence  ascribed  to  Atossa;  but  these  bridges 
must  have  been  raised  and  the  pimishment  of  the    tj^^f^Q^. 
rebellious  sea  inflicted  in  the  sight  of  European  wit-    ging  of  the 
nesses,  if  the  bridges  were  raised  and  the  punishment    HeUeBpont. 
was  inflicted  at  all.    If  we  put  any  fiiith  in  the  honesty  of  these 
witnesses,  we  are  scarcely  justified  in  asserting  that  the  latter  story 
sprang  out  of  the  fonner.    No  room  is  left  for  doubt  that  the 
philosophy  of  Animism,  as  it  has  been  termed,  has  held  sway  at 

1  For  the  reasons  which  seem  to     these  two  exceptions  were  now  made 
make  it   alU^ther   unlikely  that     for  the  first  time  see  p.  148. 

H  2 
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one  time  or  another,  or  pei'iBps  more  or  less  in  all  times,  over 
every  nation  and  tribe  on  the  &ce  of  the  earth.^  The  impnlaes 
which  lead  ns  to  treat  inanimate  things  as  living  entities  lie  very 
deep  down  in  our  nature ;  and  the  man  who  feds  himself  almost 
irrenstibly  tempted  to  Mck  the  chair  or  table  against  which 
he  has  stombled  is  neither  more  nor  less  dignified  than  the  Per- 
nan  king  who  brands  and  chastises  the  waters  which  have  hurt 
his  bridges.  That  this  impulse  was  felt  with  peculiar  strength 
-by  the  Persians,  the  narratives  of  Herodotos  seem  snfficientiy 
to  prove.  The  scourging  of  the  Hellespont  is  nrecisely  paralleled 
by  the  vengeance  of  Cyrus  against  the  river  Gyndes,  and  is  sur- 
passed  by  the  horrible  punishment  of  the  horse  which  threw 
Phamouches.  The  poor  brute,  being  taken  to  the  spot  where 
the  accident  happened,  was  left,  with  its  legs  cut  off,  to  bleed  to 
death.* 

The  march  of  Xerxes  from  Sardeis  is  presented  to  us  in  aseriea 
of  impressive  pictures.  First  came  the  baggage  train  with  the 
The  nuach  beasts  of  burden,  followed  by  half  the  force  supplied 
toAtwSS!?"  ^  *^®  tributary  nations, — ^all  in  confused  masses; 
iSOBx.  behind  these,  aiter  a  definite  interval,  a  thousand 
carefully  picked  Persian  horsemen,  then  a  thousand  spear-bearers 
with  their  lance-heads  turned  towards  the  groimd.  These  were 
followed  by  ten  of  the  sacred  horses,  magnificeutiy  caparisoned, 
from  the  Median  plains  of  Nisa,  after  which,  drawn  by  eight  white 
horses,  came  the  sacred  chariot  of  Ahuromazd&o,'  or  Zeus,  on  which 
no  mortal  might  place  his  foot,  the  reins  of  the  horses  being  held 
by  the  charioteer  who  walked  by  the  side.  Then  on  a  car  drawn 
fay  ^^saian  steeds  came  the  mons^xsh  himself,  followed  by  a  thousand 
of  the  noblest  Persians,  then  by  a  thousand  Persian  horsemen,  and 
ten  thousand  picked  Persian  infantry  with  golden  and  silver  apples 
or  pomegranates  attached  to  the  reverse  end  of  their  spears. 
Laatiy  came  a  myriad  of  Persian  cavalry.  Behind  these,  after  an 
interval  equal  to  that  which  separated  the  vanguard  from  the 
household  troops,  followed  the  remaining  half  of  the  disorderly 
mbble  which  Eastern  kings  are  pleased  to  regard  as  good  military 
material.  The  line  of  march  led  them  across  the  Eaikos  bv 
Atameus  to  EArin§,  whence  they  journeyed  on  to  the  Ilian  land, 
keeping  on  the  left  the  heights  of  Ida,  beneath  which  a  storm  of 
thunder  and  lightning  killed  many  in  his  army.  He  was  now  in 
tiiat  kingdom  in  which,  when  Priam  reigned,  his  enemies  had  done 
deadly  harm.    Here,  therefore,  on  the  lofty  Peigamos  he  is  said  to 

1  l^lor,  PnmiHve  Culture,  ch.  zL'  eternal  warfare   with    Anffr5-Mai- 

'  mrod.  viL  88.  nyiu,  AhrimaD,  the  spirit  of  darkness, 

s  Onnazd,  the  wiae  spirit,  or  the  Mgth.Ar,  NoL  it  856^ 
bright  Being,  who  is  engaged  in  an 
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liavesacrifioed  a  thousand  eows  to  AthenaialilaB,  wliile  theMagiana 
poured  li1)atioiiB  to  the  heroes.  The  anny,  we  are  told,  passed  a 
iBght  of  weird  terror,  and  in  the  morning  went  on  its  way  towards 
Ab3rdo8.  Here  the  great  king  had  the  delight  of  sitting  on  the 
lof^  throne  of  white  stones  which  at  his  bidding  the  men  of  Ab3rdo6 
had  bmlt  for  him.  Beneath  him  his  yast  fleet  was  engaged  in  a 
mimic  battle  in  which  the  Phenicians  of  Sidon  were  the  Tictors ; 
and  Xerxes,  surveying  the  hosts  which  he  had  brought  together, 
&8t  pronounced  himself  the  happiest  of  men,  and  then  presently 
wept.  In  the  simple  story  of  Herodotos,  Xerxes  answers  the 
wcmdering  question  of  Artabanos  by  confessing  that  the  thought  of 
mortality  had  suddenly  thrust  itself  upon  him,  and  that  the  tears 
fonnd  Iheir  way  into  his  eyes  because  at  the  end  of  a  hundred 
years  not  one  of  all  this  great  host  should  remain ^aliye.  'Nay/ 
said  Artabanos,  'there  are  more  woful  things  than  this.  The 
sorrows  that  come  upon  us,  and  the  diseases  that  trouble  us,  malce 
oar  short  life  seem  long,  and  therefore  from  so  much  wretchedness 
death  becomes  the  best  refuge ;  and  heayen,  if  it  giye  us  a  taste  of 
happiness,  yet  is  found  to  be  but  a  jealous  giyer.'  '  Let  us  speak 
no  more  of  mortal  life,'  answered  Xerxes,  *  it  is  eyen  as  thou  sayest 
Tet  let  us  not  bring  eyil  things  to  mind,  when  we  haye  a  good 
work  in  our  hands.  But  tell  me  this.  If  thou  hadst  not  seen  the 
yision  clearly,  wouldst  thou  have  kept  thine  own  counsel,  or 
wouldst  thou  have  changed  P  Tell  me  the  truth.'  Artabanos 
<x>uld  not  but  express  his  hope  that  all  things  might  go  as  the  king 
desired ;  but  he  added, '  I  am  still  full  of  care  and  anxious,  because 
I  see  that  two  very  mighty  things  are  most  hostile  to  thee.' 
'  What  may  these  things  be  F '  asked  the  king, '  will  the  army  of 
the  Greeks  be  more  in  number  than  mine,  or  will  our  ships  be  fewer 
than  theirs  ?  for,  if  it  be  so,  we  will  quickly  bring  yet  another 
host  together.'  'Nay,'  answered  Artabanos,  'to  make  the  host 
l&rger  is  to  make  these  two  things  worse ;  and  these  are  the  land 
and  the  sea.  The  sea  has  no  harbour  which,  if  a  storm  come,  can 
shelter  so  many  ships ;  and  we  need  not  merely  one  hayen  bat 
many  along  the  whole  coast.  Chance  rules  men,  and  men  cannot 
control  chance.  The  land  too  is  hostile ;  and  if  nothing  resists 
thee,  it  becomes  yet  more  hurtful,  the  further  that  we  may  go,  for 
men  are  never  satisfied  with  good  fortune,  and  so  the  length  of  the 
journey  must  at  last  bring  about  a  famine.  Now  that  man  is  ' 
bravest  who  is  timid  in  coimcil  and  bold  in  action.'  *  You  say 
well,'  answered  Xerxes, '  yet  of  what  use  is  it  to  count  up  all  these 
things  ?  for,  if  we  were  always  to  be  weighing  every  chance,  we 
should  never  do  anything  at  all.  It  is  better  to  be  bold  and  to 
sufier  half  the  evil  than  by  fearing  all  things  to  avoid  aU  suffering. 
•See  how  great  is  the  power  of  the  Persians.    If  the  kings  who  have 
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gone  before  me  had  fbllowed  cotmseUois  like  thee,  it  would  noTec 
have  been  what  it  is  now.  They  &ced  the  danger  and  guned  this 
dominion ;  and  we,  like  thenii  go  forth  at  the  fairest  season  of  the 
year;  and  when  we  have  subdued  all  Europe,  we  shall  return 
home,  haying  been  vexed  neither  by  fiimine  nor  by  any  other  evil. 
We  carry  great  store  of  food  with  us,  and  we  will  take  the  com  of 
the  lands  through  which  we  pass.'  But  Artabanos  was  not  con- 
vinced ;  and  warning  the  kizig  that  weighty  matters  need  many 
words,  he  besought  Mm  not  to  let  the  Asiatic  lonians  serve  against 
their  kinsfolk.  '  li  they  so  serve,'  he  urged, '  they  must  either  be 
most  unjust  in  inslaving  the  land  from  which  they  spring,  or  most 
iust  by  setting  it  free.  K  they  are  tinjust,  our  gain  is  but  little  r 
but  if  they  be  just,  they  can  do  us  great  harm.  Think  then  on  the 
old  sa3ring  that  the  end  of  a  work  is  not  always  dear  at  the  begin- 
ning.' But  the  king  would  have  it  that  in  this  Artabanos  was  most 
of  in  deceived,  since  to  the  conduct  of  these  lonians  at  the  bridge 
across  the  Danube  Dareios  was  indebted  not  only  for  his  own 
life,  but  for  the  salvation  of  his  army  and  his  kingdom;  and 
having  with  this  assurance  sent  his  uncle  to  Sousa  to  guard  hia 
house  and  his  empire,  he  summoned  his  chiefs.  '  Be  strong,'  he 
said  to  them,  *  and  of  great  courage.  We  are  marching  against 
brave  men ;  and  if  we  conquer  these,  there  are  none  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  who  will  be  able  to  stand  against  us.  Now  then  let 
us  cross  over,  when  we  have  prayed  to  the  gods  who  guard  the 
Persian  land.' 

On  the  next  day,  as  the  sun  burst  into  sight,  Xerxes,  pouring 
a  libation  from  a  golden  goblet  into  the  sea,  greeted  the  god  with 

cTOMin  ^®  prayer  that  he  would  suffer  nothing  to  check  his 
of  the  Hei-  course  until  he  should  have  carried  his  conquests  to 
^•■P*"^**  the  uttermost  bounds  of  Europe.    The  cup,  out  of 

which  he  had  poured  the  libation,  he  threw  into  the  sea,  with  a 
golden  mixing-bowl  and  a  Persian  dagger.  From  the  bridges  rose 
the  odour  of  frankincense :  the  roads  were  strewed  with  myrtle 
branches.  By  the  eastern  bridge  the  infantiy  began  to  cross  with 
the  cavalry,  while  the  beasts  of  burden  aod  the  camp-followers 
passed  over  on  the  bridge  facing  the  Egean.  Ten  thousand 
Persians,  all  wearing  tiaras,  preceded  the  confused  rabble  which 
crossed  on  the  first  day.  On  the  next  day  Xerxes  himself  passed 
from  Asia  into  Europe  with  the  same  pomp  which  had  marked  his 
departure  from  Sardeis.  For  seven  days  and  seven  nights  the 
procession  swept  incessantly  along :  and  the  HellespontiMi  whose 
eyes  may  well  have  been  wearied  with  watehing  the  endless  train- 
gave  utterance  to  abject  fear  or  abject  flattery,  when  he  asked 
why  Zeus  had  come  in  the  guise  of  a  Persian  calling  himself 
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Xerxes,  and  hnngmg  with  him  all  tlie  nations  of  the  earth  to 
overwhehu  the  Greeks  whom  he  might  have  crushed  with  a  few" 
mjnads. 

Thus,  without  thoufl^t  of  coming  woes,  the  fleet  sailed  west- 
wards trcm  Abydos  to  Doriskos.  Here  on  the  wide  plain,  through 
which  the  Hebros  finds  its  way  to  the  sea,  Xerxes  thought  that 
he  would  do  well  to  see  of  how  many  myriads  he  was  the  master. 
The  sum  total  of  that  host  he  could  ascertain  in  no  The  nyiew 
better  way  than  by  bringing  a  myriad  of  men  into  the  ^id^Staf 
smallest  possible  space,  and  by  raising  an  indosure  "DorUkjM, 
round  this  space,  into  which  other  myriads  were  successively 
brought,  until  the  infantry  alone  were  found  to  amount  to  not  lesff 
than  1,700,000  men.  But  if  the  method  of  enumeration  seem 
rude,  the  detaUs  of  the  physical  characteristics,  the  dress,  the 
weapons,  the  ornaments,  the  dialects,  which  distinguished  the 
seyeral  tribes  or  nations,  are  given  with  a  minuteness  and  a  fulness 
which,  to  be  trustworthy,  must  be  the  result  of  contemporary 
registration.  There  is,  however,  no  solid  foundation  for  the  belief 
that  Herodotos  in  drawing  up  his  narrative  had  before  him  the 
official  muster-rolls  of  the  Persian  army.  We  have  no  sufficient 
ground  for  thinking  that  such  muster-rolls  ever  existed,  or  that,  if 
they  existed,  they  were  left  in  any  place  where  they  would  become 
accessible  to  the  historian.  The  number  of  the  war^vessels  (to 
the  exclusion  of  all  transport  ships  or  small  boats),  belonging  to 
the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  is  said  to  be  stated  both  by  Herodotos  and 
iEschylos  at  precisely  1207.  The  sum  seems  to  be  a  departure 
fzoDOL  the  round  numbers  by  which  the  Persians,  like  all  other 
Eastern  tribes,  seek  to  express  the  notion  of  completeness.  But 
the  familiarity  of  Herodotos  with  the  drama  of  the  great  tragic 
poet  will  scarcely  be  questioned ;  and  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  note- 
worthy that  iBschylos  seems  at  first  sight  to  assert  that  the  whole 
zmmber  of  the  Persian  fleet  was  not  1207,  but  precisely,  as  we 
should  have  expected,  1000.  He  adds  indeed  that  the  number  of 
ships  in  his  fleet  noted  for  their  swift  sailing  amoimted  to  207; 
but  he  certainly  does  not  say,  as  most  interpreters  have  inferred 
from  his  words,  that  these  207  ships  were  to  be  added  to  the  grand 
total  of  1000.  Even  thus,  however,  the  simple  enumeration  of 
the  total  by  JBschylos  stands  on  a  very  different  footing  from  the 
list  of  factors  which  in  Herodotos  are  made  to  yield  the  same 
result  With  the  exception  of  the  17  ships  which  the  islanders  of 
the  Elgean  are  said  to  have  contributed,  there  is  not  a  single  un- 
even number  to  be  found  among  them.  But  if  the  grand  total  as 
given  by  .^Eschylos  was  (as  we  cannot  doubt)  well  known  to 
Athenians  generally,  there  is  nothing  to  surprise  us  in  the  fact,  if 
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it  should  be  a  fact,  that  some  one  who  misimdexBtood  the  lines  in 
which  he  sums  up  the  nnmhers  made  out  the  seyeral  frcton  which 
were  to  yield  the  deffiied  result  and  that  Herodotoe  accepted  these 
fihctors  as  historicaL  It  is,  however,  quite  possible  that  a  spurious 
or  forged  list  may  contain  Actors  which  are  accurately  given ;  and 
if  we  may  hazard  a  conjecture  in  the  absence  of  direct  historical 
evidence,  we  should  surely  be  justified  in  supposing  that  the  con- 
tingents of  the  Persian  fleet  which  would  be  best  known  to  the 
Western  Greeks  would  be  those  of  the  Asiatic  Dorians,  lonians, 
and  Aiolians,  together  with  the  ships  furnished  by  the  islanders. 
We  may,  therefore,  fairly  lay  stress  on  the  fact  that  in  the  narrative 
of  Herodotos  the  number  of  ships  supplied  by  these  Eastern  Greeks 
with  the  islanders  amotmts  to  precisely  the  207  which  .^Bschylos  gives 
as  the  number  of  feist-sailing  ships  in  the  service  of  Xerxes.^  Thus 
these  ships  would  probably  be  the  only  vessels  of  which  iEschylos 
would  even  pretend  to  have  any  personal  knowledge ;  and  from  his 
statement  we  should  infer  that  tlds  historical  factor  was  merged  in 
the  artificial  total  of  1000,  while  a  certtdn  Hellenic  pride  may  be 
traced  in  the  implied  fact  that  the  Hellenic  ships  in  the  Persian  fleet 
far  surpassed  in  swiftness  the  vessels  even  of  the  Phenicians.  The 
whole  enumeration  becomes  still  more  suspicious,  when  we  see 
that  the  1000  (or,'if  so  it  be,  1207)  ships  mentioned  by  .£schylos 
are  those  which  fought  at  Salamis,  whereas  in  Herodotos  this  Ib 
the  number  which  Xerxes  reviewed  with  his  land-forces  at 
Doriskos.  In  the  interval,  according  to  the  story  of  Herodotos, 
the  Persians  had  lost  647  ^ps,  while  the  accessions  made  to  their 
fleet  amounted  to  only  12C:  and  thus  a  further  justification  is 
fumished  for  the  conclusion  that  the  notion  of  completeness 
suggested  1000  as  the  fitting  number  of  a  fleet  which  must  far 
exceed  that  which  co-operated  with  the  army  of  Kambyses  in 
Egypt  or  bore  Dareios  to  the  shores  of  Scythia.  It  is  enough  then 
to  say  that  in  the  enumeration  of  Herodotos  the  ships  conveyed 
51  myriads  of  men,  while  the  land-force  had  more  than  180  myriads 
of  footmen  and  horsemen  and  of  Arabs  who  rode  on  camels.  To 
these  were  added  all  those  whom  the  king  had  gathered  in  Europe ; 
and  these,  he  maintains,  could  not  be  less  than  32  myriads.  The 
number  of  servants,  traders,  and  camp-followeis  he  regards  as  fully 
equal  to  that  of  the  troops,  so  that  in  all  Xerxes  brought  628  myriads 
(5^80,000)  of  men  as  far  as  Thermopylai  and  the  shore  of  Sepas. 
Of  the  women,  of  all  the  beasts  of  burden,  and  of  Indian  dogs, 
it  would,  he  adds,  be  impossible  to  count  up  the  numbers,  so 
that  he  marvelled  not  so  much  at  the  filing  of  the  streams  as 

1  According  to  Herodotos,  vii  89,     islimders  17^in  all  heaths  tk  nu 
the  lonianB  contribute  100  ships,  the     i^ra. 
Aiolians  60,  the  Dorians  80.  and  the 
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tfattt  Ibod  eonM  l>e  found  for  so  gre»t  a  multitudey  wMch  must 
hten  consiimied  daily  eleyen  myriad  pecks  of  com,  even  if  no- 
thing were  counted  for  tiie  women^  tlie  beasts  of  burden,  and  the 
dogs. 

Bat  in  truth  Qerodotoe,  although  without  doubt  ooninnoed  that 
ia  speaking  of  the  millions  now  brought  against  Hellas  he  was 
apealdng  of  an  historical  factj  had  an  object  in  yiew  of  a  still 
higher  and  more  solemn  kind ;  and  this  purpose  is  set  forth  in  a 
narratiYe  which  must  be  given  as  he  has  related  it.  No  sooner  was 
the  great  review  ended  than  the  king  <)ent  for  Dema-  Tbo  oonfe- 
xatoe,  the  Spartan  exile,  and  asked  him  whether  the  j^J^'and 
Greeks  would  venture  to  withstand  him.    '  Thou  art    Demaratos. 

•  Greek,'  he  said, '  and,  as  I  hear,  of  no  mean  city.  Now  therefore 
tell  me,  will  they  lift  tlieir  hands  agaiDst  me  P  for  I  think  that  if 
they  were  gathered  together  with  all  the  dwellers  of  ^q  West, 
ihey  would  not  be  able  to  resist  me,  because  they  agree  not  one 
'wi^  the  other.'  '  Shall  I  speak  the  truth,'  asked  Demaratos, '  or 
only  pleasant  things?'  Xerxes  gave  his  pledge  that  no  harm 
ahould  beiiEdl  him:  and  ike  Spartan  then  assured  ike  king  that 

*  poverty  always  dwelt  with  the  Greeks ;  but  courage  they  have 
won  from  wisdom  and  from  strength  of  law,  by  which  they  keep 
off  both  poverty  and  tyramiy.  But,'  he  went  on, '  though  all  the 
Greeks  are  worthy  of  pi-aise,  yet  now  I  speak  of  the  Spartans  only. 
Be  sure  that  these  will  never  receive  thy  words  which  bring  slavery 
to  Hellas,  and  that  they  will  come  out  against  thee  to  battle,  even 
though  all  the  rest  should  take  thy  side :  neither  ask  what  their 
numbers  are  that  they  should  do  this,  for  if  a  thousand  set  out, 
these  will  fight  with  thee,  be  they  more  or  be  they  less.'  Xerxes 
laughed.  'What — will  a  thousand  men  fight  my  great  army? 
Tell  me  now — thou  wast  once  their  king — ^wilt  thou  fight  straight- 
way with  ten  men  P  Yet  if  each  of  them  will  match  ten  men  of 
mine,  thou,  their  king,  shouldst  match  twenty ;  and  then  it  might 
be  as  thou  sayest.  But  if  in  size  they  be  like  all  other  Cheeks 
whom  I  have  seen,  thy  speech  is  much  like  vain-boasting.  Gome, 
let  us  reason  upon  it.  How  could  a  thousand,  or  a  myriad,  or  five 
myriads  who  are  all  free  and  not  ruled  by  one  man  withstand  so 
great  a  host  P  Nay,  we  are  more  than  a  thousand  to  one,  even  if 
they  be  five  thousand.  If,  according  to  our  custom,  they  were 
ruled  by  one,  then  through  fear  of  this  one  they  would  become 
brave  beyond  their  own  nature,  and  being  driven  by  the  scourge 
would  go  against  a  larger  host  than  their  own.  But  now,  left  to 
their  own  fireedom,  they  will  do  none  of  these  things.  Nay,  if 
their  numbers  were  equal  to  ours,  I  doubt  if  they  could  withstand 
US,  for  among  my  spear-boarers  are  men  who  will  fight  with  three 
Greeks  at  once;  and  thus    in    thine    ignorance    thou    speakest 
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foolishly/  The  answer  of  Demaratos  is  plain-spoken  and  simple* 
<  I  knew  at  the  first^  O  king^  that  the  truth  would  not  please  thee ; 
but  since  thou  hast  compeDed  me,  I  have  spoken  of  the  Spartans 
as  I  ought  to  speak.  What  lore  I  bear  to  them,  thou  Imowest 
well.  'Diej  haye  robbed  me  of  my  power  and  of  my  honours  and 
driyen  me  to  a  strange  land,  where  thy  father  reoeived  me  and 
gave  me  a  home  and  food.  Is  it  likely,  then,  that  I  should  set 
lightly  by  the  kindness  which  he  showed  me  P  I  say  not  indeed 
thut  I  am  able  to  fight  with  ten  men  or  with  two,  nor  of  my  own 
will  would  I  fight  with  one ;  but  if  I  must  fight  and  if  the  stake 
were  great,  then  would  I  choose  to  fight  with  one  of  those  whom 
thou  thinkdst  equal  to  three  Gbreeks.  So  too,  the  Spartans  one  by 
one  are  like  other  men :  but  taken  together  they  are  the  strongest 
of  all  men,  for,  though  they  are  free,  they  are  not  without  a  lord. 
Law  is  their  master,  whom  they  fear  much  more  than  thy  people 
fear  thee.  Whatever  Law  conmiands,  that  they  do :  and  it  com- 
mands always  the  same  thing,  charging  them  never  to  fly  from 
any  enemy,  how  strong  soever  he  be,  but  to  remain  in  their  ranks 
and  to  conquer  or  die.  If  I  seem  to  speak  foolishly,  let  me  keep 
silence  for  the  time  to  come.' 

As  we  may  suppose,  he  was  not  sufiered  to  bold  his  peace ; 
and  for  the  present  Xerxes  is  said  to  have  dismissed  him 
Significance  wiUi  a  kindly  smile.  Begarded  as  a  fact,  the  conver* 
SSb  conyer^'  sation  is  worthless :  but  if  we  take  it  as  the  expree- 
ration  be-  sion  of  the  historian's  conviction,  it  is  imposdble 
XMM?D©-  ^  exaggerate  its  importance  and  its  value.  This 
maratos.  value  lies  in  the  truth  of  the  lesson  which  it  teaches  : 
and  this  lesson  inforces  the  contrast  between  the  principle  of  fear 
and  the  principle  of  voluntary  obedience.  It  is  profoundly 
true  that  brute  force  driven  l^  ihe  lash  cannot  be  trusted  in 
a  conflict  with  minds  moved  by  the  strength  of  a  deep  moral 
impulse. 

But  the  interest  of  these  conversations  lies  not  merely  in  the 
political  or  moral  truths  which  they  set  forth.  The  career  of 
Demaratos  may  be  said  to  be  signiflcant  in  the  measure  in  which 
it  is  imaginary.  If  his  existence  be  historical  (and  this  is  beyond 
question),  his  story  is  full  of  mystery  from  beginning  to  end. 
There  may  be  nothing  strange  in  his  flight  to  Sousa,  or  wonderful 
PoncUons  of  ^  ^®  favour  shown  to  him  by  the  Persian  king : 
i>emArato8  but  it  is  perplexing  that  so  little  should  follow  from 
Ut^^*^*"  his  deep  resentment  against  his  countrymen.  To 
Fenian  war.  Xerxes  he  acts  the  part  of  a  wise  counsellor  and 
a  fearless  friend:  but  his  counsels  are  never  follovred,  and  his 
rivals  for  the  royal  &vour  see  treachery  in  the  advice  which|  if 
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taken,  must  inevitably  have  involyed  the  ruin  of  his  oountiry.  Still 
hia  friendly  feeling  recdves  ample  acknowledgement,  while  yet  it 
is  from  him  (by  a  device  which  bears  a  siiBpicious  likeness  to  that 
of  Histiaioe)  that  the  Spartans  receive  the  first  intimatioii  of  the 
dangers  impending  over  them.  In  the  conflicts  at  Thermopylai 
he  prepares  the  mind  of  Xerxes  for  a  deteimined  resistance  from 
his  own  countrymen,  while  the  historian  takes  care  that 
with  characteristic  Spartan  pride  he  shall  make  no  account  of 
the  noble  courage  of  the  Athenians;^  and  when  the  rejection  of 
his  advice  to  occupy  the  island  of  Kythera  has  sealed  the  doom 
of  the  Persian  expedition,^  his  name  no  longer  appears  in  a 
history  which  has  no  further  room  for  his  moral  and  religious 
functions. 

Meanwhile  Xerxes  had  been  journeying  through  the  Paionian  and 
Krestonian  land  to  the  banks  of  tiie  Echeidoros  which,  like  the  Lissosi. 
ftHed  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  barbarians.  But  if  ^QrooA  con- 
the  highland  tribes  were  disposed  to  be  submissive,  ^^"^^ 
lions  ajod  wild  cattle,  we  are  told,  more  than  made  up  nic  and  other 
for  thdr  degeneracy';  and  the  Persian  camels  suffered  <'**^* 
terribly  from  the  onislaught  of  these  unlooked-for  enemies.'  At 
last  the  army  halted  on  the  ground  stretching  from  ThermS  to  the 
banks  of  the  Haliakmon, — a  distance  of  about  30  miles,  which 
scarcely  corresponds  to  the  huge  numbers  of  the  traditional 
narrative.  Of  the  support  of  this  vast  throng  it  was  necessary 
that  some  account  should  be  given  in  their  long  journey  from  the 
Thrakian  Chersonesos.  It  was  scarcely  enough  tliat  magazines  of 
provisions  should  have  been  filled  long  since  in  forts  or  cities  on 
ihe  line  of  march.  Possibly  the  invaders,  who  expected  shortly  to 
return  dragging  with  them  myriads  of  Athenian  and  Spi^n 
captives,  might  be  expected  to  bestow  a  thought  on  the  food 
which  would  be  needed  for  themselves  and  their  prisoners  on  their 
homeward  journey,  and  may  have  deemed  it  at  the  least  not  worth 
while  to  strip  the  land  through  which  they  passed  or  leave  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  a  feeling  of  deadly  enmity.  These,  again,  it 
might  be  supposed,  would  not  be  sorry  or  slow  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  for  retaliation,  when  a  few  months  later  Xerxes 

the  Peloponnesos.  But  in  this  nar- 
rative of  Herodotos  the  perplexing 
thing  is  that  these  beasts  should  be 
allowed  to  get  at  the  camels  at  aU. 
A  few  Hottentots  will  keep  their 
encampments  safe  against  the  at- 
tacks of  lions :  and  camels  picketed 
amongst  large  masses  of  men  would 
run  no  risk  whatever. 


>  Herod,  vu.  102. 

9  lb.  vii.  234. 

'  Herodotos  gives,  as  the  boundary 
of  the  region  within  which  lions  at 
this  time  ranged,  a  line  drawn  from 
the  Thrakian  stream  Nestos  to  the 
Akamanian  and  Aitolian  Acheldos. 
The  myths  of  the  Nemean  lion  may 
perhaps  be  taken  as  evidence  that  in 
curlier  ages  they  had  been  found  in 
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hnxried  Arougli  ik&x  land  in  liis  ignominious  zetzeat  to  Sonsa. 
Bat  in  this  wonderful  war,  l>eyond  the  great  issue  hetween  freedom 
and  law  on  the  one  dde  and  despotism  with  the  scourge  on  the 
other,  eyerything  turns  out  in  a  way  which  could  never  he  antici- 
pated. We  shall  find  Xerxes  with  his  army  starving  in  regions 
where  not  a  hand  is  raised  against  him,  whUe  Artahazos,  who 
has  to  guard  himself  against  constant  attacks,  makes  his  way 
successfolly  through  Makedonia  and  Thrace.  It  might  have  heen 
thought  that  the  Persian  invaders  would  leave  among  the  high- 
land tribes  an  accursed  memory:  hut  instead  of  this  we  hear 
only  of  a  singular  worship  paid  to  the  very  road  by  which  the 
king  had  passed  and  which  none  were  ever  aUowed  to  break  up  or 
totill.» 

From  Thermd,  as  he  looked  westwards  and  southwards,  ihe 
eyes  of  Xerxes  rested  on  that  magnificent  chain  of  mountains 
Visit  of  Xer-  which  rises  to  a  head  in  ^e  crests  of  Olympos  and 
»8^to  tiie  OeatL,  and  leaving  between  these  two  hills  the  defile 
Tempe.  through  which  the  Peneios  rushes  to  ^q  sea,  stretches 

under  the  name  of  Pelion  along  the  coast  which  was  soon  to  make 
him  feel  the  wrath  of  the  invisible  gods.  The  tidings  that  the 
channel  of  ihe  Peneios  was  also  a  gate  of  Thessaly  detennined  him 
to  go  and  see  the  beautifhl  vale  of  Tempe.  Here  the  historian 
represents  him  as  gazing  in  wonder  at  the  mighty  walls  of  rock 
which  rose  on  either  side,  and  asking  whether  it  would  be  possible 
to  treat  ihQ  Peneios  as  Gyrus  had  treated  the  Gyndes  or  the 
Euphrates.  Among  the  Hellenic  or  semi-Hellenic  tribes  who 
stooped  to  yield  him  earth  and  water  the  Aleuad  chieftains  of 
Thessaly  had  been  the  most  prominent  and  the  most  zealous. 
From  them  the  question  of  Xerxes  brought  out  the  fieu^t  that  they 
lived  in  a  mere  basin  where  it  was  needful  only  to  stop  ihe  one 
outlet  of  its  streams  in  order  to  make  the  whole  land  a  sea  and 
destroy  every  soul  within  its  mountain  barriers.  Xerxes  was  not 
slow,  it  is  said,  in  appreciating  the  force  and  meaning  of  Hies- 
salian  ardour.  People  who  live  in  a  country  which  can  be  taken 
without  trouble  do  wisely,  he  maintained,  in  making  a  league 
betimes  with  the  invader. 

Long  before  the  departure  of  Xerxes  from  Sousa  the  course  of 
events  in  Western  Hellas  had  been  determining  the  parts  which 
Athens  and  Sparta  were  severally  to  play  in  the  approaching 
struggle.  The  long  and  uninteresting  feud  or  warfare  between 
Athens  and  Aigina  had  at  least  one  good  result  in  fixing  the 
attention  of  the  Athenians  rather  on  their  navy  than  on  their 
army.    Of  the  need  of  an  efficient  fleet  Themistokles  had  firom  the 

^  Herod.  viL  115. 
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Texy  beginning  of  his  career  been  conacioiUy  and  this  wEnt  he 
petBistently  strained  every  nerve  to  supply.    "With  hiwi  the  map- 
time  greatness  of  Athens  was  the  one  end  on  which  all  his  efforts 
werQ  concentrated ;  and  the  change  of  policy^  on  which  he  was 
thus  led  to  insist^  undoubtedly  embitterad  the  anta-    Biraizyof 
gonian  which  had  already  placed  a  great  gulf  between    ^^J"]!^^ 
himself  and  Ajristeides.  The  growii^  wealth  of  Themi-    Axieteidea. 
stoklee,  the  increasing  poverty  of  his  rival ;  the  rigid  integrity  of 
the  latter,  the  winning  versatility  of  the  former ;  the  attachment 
of  Aiisteides  to  the  old  forms  of  Athenian  life,  the  determination 
of  Themistokles  to  make  Athens  pre-eminently  a  maritime  power 
— all  presented  a  contrast  involving  so  much  danger  to  the  state 
that  Aristeides  himself  (if  we  believe  a  tradition  already  noticed) 
said  that  if  the  Athenians  were  wise  they  would  put  an  end  to 
thear  rivalry  by  throwing  them  both  into  the  Baratlux)n ;  and  the 
Demos  so  &r  took  the  same  view  that  by  a  vote  of  ostracism  Ajis- 
teidee  was  sent  into  exile.    In  him  Athens  lost  a 
dtizen  incomparably  superior  to  his  rival  in  every 
private  virtue  and  in  general  morality;  in  Themistokles  she  re- 
tained the  only  man  who  could  guide  her,  through  seemingly 
hopeless  difficulties,  to  victory  and  imperial  power.    The  ostracism 
of  Aristeides  affirmed  the  adoption  of  the  new  policy  in  preference 
to  the  old  conservative  theory  which  regarded  the  navy  as  the 
seed-bed  of  novelty  and  change:  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
Themistokles  would  strengthen  this  resolution  by  dwelling  on  the 
certainty  of  a  fresh  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Persian  king  to  carry 
out  the  design  on  which,  as  they  knew,  his  father  Dareios  had  set 
his  heart.    From  the  petty  strife  with  Aigina  he  would  lead  them 
to  the  momentous  contest  which  awaited  them  with  the  whole 
power  of  Asia.    He  would  not  fail  to  impress  on  them  the  fact 
tiiat  this  mighty  force  was  to  be  directed  especially  against  them- 
selves, and  that  it  was  as  necessary  to  be  prepared  against  the 
fonnidable  Phenician  fleet  which  had  crushed  their  eastern  kins- 
folk as  against  any  armies  which  might  assail    them  by  land. 
Nor  would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  persuading  them  that  the 
fomidations  of  their  naval  supremacy  should  be  laid  in  the  forti- 
fication of  Peiraieus  with  its  three  natural  harbours  ^  rather  than 
in  the  open  bay  of  Phaleron  to  the  east  of  the  promontory  of 
Mounydda.    It  was  a  happy  thing  both  for  the  statesman  and  for 
the   city  whose  true  interests  he  had  so  thoroughly  at  heart, 
that  the  proposed  expedition  of  Dareios  was^delayed   first  by 
the  revolt  of  Egypt,  then  by  his  death,  and  lastly  by  the  long 
■^me   spent  by  Xerxes   before  he  set  out  from   Sousa,  while 

^  Thuc  L  93. 
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the  internal  TOfloorceB  of  Athem  were  enonnously  increased  by 
the  proceeds  of  the  sHyer  mines  of  Laureion,  a  district  lying 
between  the  triangle  of  which  a  line  drawn  from  Thorikos  on  the 
«ast  to  Anaphlystos  on  the  west  forms  the  base  with  cape  Sounion 
for  lis  apex. 

This  quickening  of  tlie  Athenian  mind  under  the  guidance  of 
Themistokles  was  not  the  only  good  effect  produced  by  the 
Pan-heDenic  sbadow  of  the  stoim-cloud  approaching  from  the 
oongren  Bt  East  Some  at  least  among  the  other  Greeks  began  to 
of  Corinth!^  see  that  they  were  not  fulfilling  their  true  mission  by 
481  B.C.  wasting  their  years  in  perpetual  warfaro  and  feud; 
and  in  an  assembly  which  deserved  to  be  considered  in  some  degree 
as  a  Pan-hellenic  congress^  they  acknowledged  the  paramount  need 
of  making  up  all  existing  quarrels  in  presence  of  a  danger  which 
threatened  all  alike.  Jn  fiice  of  this  common  peril  the  men  of 
Ai^na  laid  aside  Hieir  feud  with  the  Athenians ;  but  the  joint 
action  of  the  day  was  in  their  case  followed  unhappily  by  the 
renewed  enmity  of  the  morrow.  In  hct,  whatever  might  be  the 
outward  look  of  things,  the  Hellenic  character  was  not  changed ; 
and  although  invitations  were  sent  to  the  Greeks  of  Sporadic  ^ 
Hellas  from  Krote  to  Sicily,  the  summons  was  by  some  disragarded, 
while  even  among  the  states  which  were  prepared  to  sacrifice  most 
in  the  common  cause  no  further  approach  was  made  towards  a  true 
national  imion.  It  was  a  time  of  high  excitement.  Of  all  the 
Hellenic  cities  the  greater  number  were  Medizing,  or  taking  sides 
with  the  Persian,  while  they  who  refused  to  submit  to  Xerxes 
woro  cast  down  at  the  thought  of  the  utter  inadequacy  of  their 
navy  to  cope  with  his  Phenician  fleet.  In  this  season  of  supreme 
depression  the  great  impulse  to  hope  and  vigorous  action  came 
from  Athens.  The  historian  asserts  that  his  words,  which  he 
knows  will  give  great  offence  in  many  quarters,  are  forced  from 
him  by  strong  conviction  of  their  truth ;  and  his  emphatic  judge- 
ment is  that  if  the  Athenians  had  feared  the  coming  danger  and 
left  their  country,  or,  even  without  leaving  it,  had  yielded  them- 
selves to  Xerxes,  none  else  would  have  dared  to  withstand  the 
king  by  sea,  while  on  land,  even  if  many  walls  had  been  nused 
across  the  isthmus,  the  Spartans  would  have  been  forsaken  by  their 
allies,  as  these  sulnnitted  one  by  one  to  ^e  Perraan  fleet.  Hence 
the  Athenians  aro  with  him  pre-eminently  the  saviours  of  Hellas. 
With  them  the  scale  of  thii^  was  to  turn ;  and  they  chose  that 
Hellas  should  continue  free,  and  raised  up  and  cheered  aU  those 
who  would  not  yield  to  the  Persian.  Thus  next  after  the  gods,  he 
adds,  they  drove  away  the  king,  because  they  feared  not  the 

>  Seep.!. 
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oiadeB  of  Delphoi  neither  were  scared  hy  the  great  pe^  whioh 
ware  comiiig  upon  their  country.^ 

Bat  for  the  present  the  plan  of  his  naimtiye  rendered  it 
neceesary  to  bring  out  in  the  most  striking  contrast  the*  teemzngly 
irresistible  might  of  the  Persian  king  and  the  disunion 
and  Tacillation  of  his  adyersaries.    This  contrast  be-    swenn- 
comes  most  forcible  when  the  Athenians^  who  are    ^SJ,fw- 
regarded  as  the  special  objects  of  his  wrath,  betake    the  Athe- 
themselyes  for  counsel  in  the  hour  of  need  to  the    °^*™* 
god  at  Delphoi.  How  little  worth  are  the  answers  ascribed  to  the 
Pythian  priestess,  we  shall  see  at  once  when  we  remember  that  the 
numerical  majority  of  the  Greek  states  was  decidedly  in  favour  of 
submission  to  Xerxes,  that  the  policy  of  resisting  chiefly  by  sea 
was  thoroughly  distasteful  to  the  strictly   conservatiye  citizens 
headed  by  Aristeides,  and  that  even  those  Gbeeks  who  were 
detexmined  not  to  submit  to  the  Persian  were  greatly  depressed  by 
the  memory  of  the  Ionic  revolt  and  its  disastrous  issue.    Here,  as 
elsewhere,  the  epical  feeling  of  the  historian  and  his  informants  has 
exhibited  itself  in  a  nairatiye  of  singular  beauty.    We  have  first  the 
very  blackness  of  darkness  in  the  pitiless  response  of  the  god  to  the 
Athenian  messengers  when  first  they  approached  the  Delphian  shrine. 

0  wretched  people,  why  sit  ye  still  ?  Leave  your  homes  and  the  strong- 
holds of  your  city,  and  flee  away. 

Head  and  body,  feet  and  hands,  nothing  is  sound,  but  all  is  wretched ; 

For  fire  and  war,  which  are  hastening  hither  on  a  Syrian  chariot,  will  pre- 
sently make  it  low ; 

And  other  strong  places  also  shall  they  destroy  and  not  yours  only, 

And  many  temples  of  the  undoing  gods  shall  they  give  to  the  flame. 

Down  their  walls  the  big  drops  are  streaming,  as  they  tremble  for  fear ; 

And  from  their  roofs  the  black  blood  is  poured  down,  for  the  sorrow  that  is 
coming: 

Bat  go  ye  from  my  holy  place  and  brace  up  your  hearts  for  the  evlL 

The  messengers  were  dismayed ;  but  they  received  the  first  glim- 
mering of  comfort  from  the  Delphian  Timon  who  bade  them 
take  olive-branches  and  try  the  god  once  more.  To  their  entreaty 
lior  a  more  merciful  answer  they  added  that,  if  they  fedled  to 
TBodve  it,  they  would  stay  there  tUl  they  died.  Their  supplication 
rewarded  with  these  mysterious  utterances. 


Pallas  cannot  prevail  with  Zeus  who  lives  on  0]}'mpo8,  though  she  has  be- 
sought him  with  many  prayers ; 

And  his  word  which  I  now  tell  you  is  firmly  fixed  as  a  rock. 

For  thus  saith  2^us  that,  when  all  else  within  the  land  of  Kekrops  is  wasted, 
the  wooden  wall  alone  shall  not  be  taken ;  and  this  shall  help  you  and 
your  children. 

1  Herod,  vii.  189. 
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» 

Bat  wait  not  until  the  horsemen  oome  and  the  footmen ;  turn  your  backs 

upon  them  now,  and  one  day  ye  shall  meet  them. 
And  thon,  divine  Salamis,  shalt  destroy  those  that  are  bom  of  women,  when 

the  floai  time  comes  or  the  harvest. 

These  words,  as  being  more  hopeful,  the  messengers,  we  are  told, 
wrote  down,  and  having  returned  to  Athens  read  them  before  the 
people.^    This  fact  is  distinctly  asserted  by  Herodotos,  and  we 
have  no  reason  for  questioning  it :  but  the  very  ease  with  which 
this  response  was  made  to  coincide  with  the  policy  of  ThemistokleSy 
seems  to  throw  a  clear  light  on  the  influence  which  produced  xL 
The  mind  of  the  great  statesman  had  long  been  made  up  that 
Athens  should  become  a  maritime  power.    He  had  resolTed  not 
less  firmly  that  the  main  work  of  beating  off  the  Persians  should 
be  wrought  at  sea,  as  he  saw  little  chance  of  its  being  done 
effectually  by  land  only ;  and  his  whole  career  supplies  evidence 
that  he  would  with  slight  scruple  or  none  adopt  whatever  measures 
might  be  needed  to  carry  out  his  resolutions.    We  have  then  no 
reason  for  doubting  that  when  the  answer  was  read  out  before  the 
assembled  citizens,  Themistokles  could  at  once  come  forward  and 
say,  as  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  'Athenians,  the  soothsayers 
who  bid  you  leave  your  country  and  to  seek  another  elsewhere, 
are  wrong ;  and  so  are  the  old  men  who  tell  you  to  stay  at  home 
and  guard  the  Akropolis,  as  though  the  god  pointed  to  our  Akro- 
polls  when  he  speaks  of  the  wooden  wall,  because  long  ago  there 
was  a  thoni  hedge  around  it.    This  will  not  help  you ;  and  they 
are  all  leading  you  astray  when  they  say  that  you  must  be  beaten 
in  a  sea-fight  at  Salamis,  and  that  this  is  meant  by  the  words  which 
tell  of  Salamis  as  destroying  the  children  of  women.    The  worda 
do  not  mean  this.    If  tiiey  had  been  spoken  of  us,  the  priestess 
would  certainly  have  said  "  Salamis  the  v^retched,''  not  *'  Salamis 
the  divine,''  if  the  people  of  the  land  were  doomed  to  die  there. 
They  are  spoken  not  of  us,  but  of  our  enemies.    Arm  then  for  the 
fight  at  sea,  for  the  fleet  is  your  wooden  walL'    But  if  we  may 
not  question  the  fact  that  the  response  was  susceptible  of  the  in- 
terpretation put  upon  it  by  Themistokles,  and  indeed  that  it  could 
not  well  bear  any  other,  we  have  to  remember  the  means  by  which 
the  responses  were  produced  which  bade  Kleomenes  drive  the 
Peisistratidai  from  Atiiens,'  or  enjoined  the  depoation  of  Demara- 
tos.'    It  is  notorious  that  Themistokles  was  at  least  as  unscrupu- 
lous as  Kleisthenes ;  and  it  is  to  the  last  degree  unlikely  that  he 
should  fail  to  avail  himself  of  an  instnunent  so  weU  fitted  to 
further  his  designs. 

^  If  we  take  these  words  in  their  involve  the  fact  that  that  response 

strict  sense,  they  wonld  imply  that  was  of  later  fabrication, 
the  previous  answer  was  not  wtitten  *  See  p.  86. 

down, — ^a  condnsioa  which  seems  to  '  See  p.  149. 
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But  although  by  adopting  the  policy  of  Themistoklbe  Athens 
Tirtually  insured  her  own  supremacy  in  HellaB,  the  time  ^as  not 
jet  come  when  it  could  be  generally  recognised.  The 
position  of  Athens  and  the  large  nmnber  of  ships  ness.'^the 
which  she  was  able  to  contribute  seemed  to  justify  ^S^--ji 
ber  claim  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  by  sea :  bat  the  Korkyrai- 
allies  assembled  in  the  congress  at  the  isthmus  de-  ^^' 
Glared  bluntly  that  they  would  rather  dissolve  the  confederacy 
than  submit  to  any  other  than  the  Spartan  rule ;  and  the  genuine 
patriotism  of  the  Athenians  led  them  at  once  to  waive  a  claim  on 
which  they  might  ikirly  have  insisted.*  From  Argos,  from  Boiotia 
generally^  and  from  Thebes  in  particular  they  had  nothing  to  hope. 
The  Argives  were  content,  as  they  said,  to  be  neutral  in  a  strife  in 
which  their  IdnsfoUc  on  either  side  wore  antagonists.  With  the 
exception  of  Thespiai  and  Plataiai  the  Boiotian  cities,  it  is  clear, 
-were  passive  instruments  in  the  hands  of  their  chief  men ;  and 
these  men  were  actuated  by  a  vehement  Medism  which  with  them 
became  the  expression  of  an  anti-Hellenic  feeling  beyond  the 
power  of  defeat  and  disaster  to  repress  or  even  to  check.  The 
Kretans  urged  as  an  excuse  for  not  meddling  in  these  matters  a 
Delphian  response  which  bade  them  remember  how  little  they  had 
gained  by  their  efforts  to  avenge  the  death  of  Daidalos  and  the 
wrongs  and  woes  of  Ilclen.^  The  men  of  lvorl\}Ta,  carrying  thus 
early  into  practice  the  policy  of  isolation  for  which  they  after- 
wards became  notorious,'  met  the  messenp^ers  from  the  Congress 
with  eager  assurances  of  ready  help.  They  even  carried  the«r 
words  into  action :  but  tlie  sixtv  ships  which  tliev  manned  were 
under  officers  who  "were  charged  to  linger  on  their  way  along  the 
southern  coasts  of  Peloponnesos.  Their  conviction  was  that  the 
Hellenic  fleet  and  armies  must  alike  be  defeated  ;  and  thus,  when 
Xerxes  had  become  lord  of  Hellas,  they  might  fall  down  before 
him  and  take  credit  for  the  goodwill  which  had  withheld  them 
from  exerting  against  him  a  force  not  altogether  to  be  despised. 
The  event  disappointed  their  expectations:  but  it  was  easy  to 
satisfy  the  victors  of  Salamis  that  they  were  making  what  haste 
they  could  to  the  scene  of  action  when  the  Etesian  winds  bafUed 
all  their  efforts  to  double  cape  Malea.** 

From  Gclon,  the  tjTant  of  the  great  Corinthian  colony  of 
Syracuse,  the  continental  Hellenes  expected  greater  things.  In 
this  hope  they  were  disappointed ;  but  the  inconsistent  stories  told 
to  account  for  his  refusal  to  help  them  sufficiently  show  the  stuff 
out  of  which  popular  traditions  are  made  and  the  processes  by 
which  they  take  shape.    The  city  of  Syracuse  had  risen  to  a  posi- 

1  llerotl.  viii.  2,  8.  3  Time.  i.  32-37. 
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tion  and  a  power  second  only  to  that  of  Sparta  or  of  Athens : 
and  it  was  as  natiual  to  suppose  that  Gelon  would  stand  on  his 
Mission  to  dignity  and  insist  bn  co-ordinate  power  with  those  two 
o?^MuIe!'  8^^  *s  that  they  should  refuse  to  admit  his  claim. 
481  B.C.  This  idea  has  taken  shape  in  the  tale  which  relates  how 
the  messengers  from  the  Congress  told  him  of  the  coming  of  the 
Persian,  professedly  for  the  purpose  of  taking  vengeance  on 
Athens,  hut  really  with  the  design  of  inslaying  all  the  Greeks,  and 
besought  him,  in  his  own  inteit^t  as  well  as  theirs,  to  imite  hand 
and  heart  in  the  effort  to  break  his  power.  ^  It  is  vain  to  think/ 
they  urged, '  that  the  Persian  will  not  come  against  you,  if  we  are 
conquered.  Take  heed  in  time.  By  aiding  us  thou  savest  thyself; 
and  a  good  issue  commonly  follows  wise  counseL'  The  answer  of 
Gelon  was  a  vehement  outburst  against  their  grasping  selfishness. 

*  When  I  sought  your  aid,'  he  said, '  against  the  men  of  Karched6n 
(Carthage)  y  and  promised  to  open  to  you  markets  from  which  you 
have  reaped  rich  gains,^  ye  would  not  come :  and,  as  far  as  lies 
with  you,  aU  this  country  had  been  under  the  barbarians  to  this 
day.  But  I  have  prospered ;  and  now  that  war  threatens  you,  ye 
begin  to  remember  Gelon.  I  will  not,  however,  deal  with  you,  as 
ye  have  dealt  with  me.  I  will  give  you  200  triremes  and  20,000 
hoplites,  with  horsemen  and  archers,  slingers  and  runners.  I  will 
also  give  com  for  all  the  army  of  the  Greeks  as  long  as  the  war 
may  last:  but  I  will  do  tUs  only  on  condition  tiiat  I  be  the 
chieftain  and  leader  of  the  Greeks  against  the  barbarians.'  This 
demand  over-taxed  the  patience  of  the  Spartan  Syagros.  'In 
very  deed,'  he  said,  'would  Agamemnon  the  son  of  Pelops 
mourn,  if  he  were  to  hear  that  the  Spartans  had  been  robbed  of 
their  honour  by  Gelon  and  the  Syracusans.  Dream  not  that  we 
shall  ever  yield  it  to  you.  If  thou  choosest  to  aid  Hellas,  do  so 
imder  the  Spartans :  if  thou  wilt  not  have  it  so,  then  stay  at  home.' 
But  Gelon  was  ready  with  his  answer.    '  Spartan  friend,'  he  said, 

*  abuse  commonly  makes  a  man  angry ;  but  I  will  not  pay  back 
insults  in  kind,  and  thus  far  I  will  yield.  If  ye  rule  by  sea,  I  will 
rule  by  land ;  and  if  ye  rule  by  land,  then  must  I  rule  on  the  sea.' 
But  here  the  Athenian  messenger  stood  forth  and  said,  '  King  of 
the  Syracusans,  the  Hellenes  have  sent  us  not  because  they  want  a 
leader,  but  because  they  want  an  army.  Of  an  army  thou  sayest 
little ;  about  the  command  much.  When  thou  did^st  ask  to  lead 
us  all,  we  left  it  to  the  Spartans  to  speak :  but  as  to  ruling  on  the 
sea,  that  we  cannot  yield.  We  grudge  not  to  the  Spartans  their 
power  by  land ;  but  we  will  give  place  to  none  on  the  sea.  We 
have  more  seamen  than  all  the  Greeks ;  we  are  of  all  Greeks  the 
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mofit  ancient  nation,  and  in  the  war  of  whicli  Homer  sings,  our 
leader  was  the  hest  of  those  who  came  to  Hion  to  set  an  army  in 
battle  aimy/ '  '  Athenians/  answered  Gelon,  '  you  seem  likely  to 
have  many  leaders,  but  few  to  be  led.  But  since  ye  will  yield 
Botlung  and  grasp  everything,  hasten  home  and  tell  the  Greeks 
that  the  spring-time  has  been  taken  out  of  their  year.'  Such  is 
the  tale  which  Herodotos  relates  as  most  generally  belieyed 
among  the  continental  Greeks  about  the  conduct  of  Gelon  during 
the  Persian  war ;  but  he  has  the  candour  to  give  other  accounts 
which  deprive  the  popular  tradition  of  all  its  value.  According  to 
one  of  these  stories  Gelon  sent  Kadmos  of  Kos  with  a  charge 
similar  to  that  which  was  given  to  the  commander  of  the  Korky- 
xaian  fleet.  He  was  to  go  with  a  large  sum  of  money  to  Delphoi ; 
and  if  the  Persian  gained  the  victory,  he  was  to  present  the 
money  to  Xerxes  aa  a  peace-offering.  K  the  Greeks  should  gain 
the  day,  he  was  to  bring  it  back  again.  The  historian,  having 
added  that  to  his  great  credit  he  did  bring  it  back,  goes  on  to  give 
the  Sicilian  version  of  the  affair  which  assorted  that  in  spite  of 
Spartan  supremacy  Gelon  would  still  have  aided  the  Greeks,  had 
not  TeriUos  the  banished  tyrant  of  Himera  brought  against  him 
under  Hamilkar  a  host  of  Phenicians,  Libyans,  Iberians  and 
other  tribes  equal  in  niunber  to  the  Persians  who  fought  under 
Mardonios  at  Plataiai,'  and  that  therefore,  being  unable  to  help 
them  with  men,  he  sent  a  supply  of  money  for  their  use  to 
Delphoi. 

But  if  Argos  and  Kork}Ta,  Krete  and  Syracuse,  were  not  to 
be  trusted,  and  if  Thebes  with  the  Boiotian  cities  was  bitterly 
hostile,  it  was  still  possible  to  preserve  the  Hellenic    Abandon- 
tribes  which  lay  to  the  south  of  the  pass  of  Tempo    ment  of  tuo 
and  to  secure  their  aid  against  the  invader.    In  any    Twnpe. 
effort  to  guard  the  defile  of  Tempo  the  Thessalians       48ob.c. 
declared  themselves  eager  to  take  part  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power :  but  they  admitted  plainly  that  their  geographical  position 
left  them  absolutely  dependent  on  the  aid  of  their  Hellenic  kins- 
folk, and  that,  if  this  aid  were  withheld,  they  must  secure  their 
safety  by  making  a  covenant  with  the  Persian  king  which  would 
assuredly  coui^train  them  to  fight  against  those  whom  they  would 
infinit^^ly  prefer  to  holp.     It  might  well  have  been  thought  that  no 
post  could   have   been  more  easily  tenable  than  this   Thessalian 
defile,  along  wliich  for  a  distance  of  five  miles  a  road  stretches, 
nowhere  more  than  20,  and  sometimes  not  more  than  13  feet  in 
width.     Hence   no   time  was  lost  in   occupying  the  pass  with 
10,000  hoplites,  aided  by  the  Thessalian  cavalry,  under  the  com- 
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mand  of  the  Spartan  Euametos  and  the  Athenian  Themistokles. 
But  they  held  the  pafis  for  a  few  days  only;  and  popular  trsr- 
ditions,  as  \isual,  assigned  its  ahandonment  to  different  motives. 
The  thought  of  guarding  Tempo  being  given  up,  it  was  resolved 
that  a  stand  should  be  made  in  the  defile  of  Thermopylai  while 
the  fleet  should  take  up  its  station  on  the  northernmost  coast  of 
Euboia  which  received  its  name  from  a  temple  of  Artemis.  It 
would  have  suited  better  with  the  Greek  tactics  of  this  day  to 
await  the  Persians  in  the  narrower  pass  of  the  strait  which  sepa- 
rated Ohalkis  from  the  Boiotian  coast :  but  to  do  this  would  have 
been  to  allow  the  Persian  fleet  to  take  the  guardians  of  Ther- 
mopylai in  the  rear. 

The  accumulation  of  mud  at  the  mouth  of  the  Spercheios  has 
in  the  course  of  three-and-twenty  centuries  so  changed  the  coast 
of  the  Malian  gulf  that  some  of  the  most  material 
of  Leonidas  features  in  the  description  of  Herodotos  no  longer  cha- 
to'TiJrmo*  racterise  this  memorable  spot.  In  his  day  the  Sper- 
pyiai.  June,  cheios,  which  drained  the  plain  between  the  range  of 
480  B.C.  Tymphrestos  and  Othrys  on  the  north  and  that  of  Oita 
on  the  south  precisely  as  the  Peneios  drained  the  great  Thessalian 
plain  to  the  south  of  Pindos,  ran  into  the  gulf  near  the  to's\Ti  of  Anti- 
kyra  at  a  point  about  22  miles  due  west  of  the  Kenaian  or  north- 
westernmost  promontory  of  Euboia.  From  its  mouth  the  coast, 
having  stretched  southwards  for  somewhat  more  than  two  miles, 
trended  away  to  the  east ;  and  at  short  intervals  the  sea  hero  re- 
ceived the  small  streams  of  the  Dyras,  Melas,  and  Asopos.  These 
insignificant  rivers  are  now  discharged  into  the  Spercheios  which, 
flowing  on  the  south  instead  of  on  the  north  side  of  Antikyra, 
reaches  the  sea  at  a  point  considerably  to  the  east  of  Thermopylai. 
"VVo  loolc  therefore  in  vain  for  the  narrow  space  which,  leaving 
room  for  nothing  more  than  a  cart  track,  gave  access  to  the  pass 
within  which  so  many  Persians  were  to  meet  their  death.  Close 
above  the  town  of  Anthela,  the  ridge  of  Oita,  known  there  by  the 
name  Anopaia,  came  down  so  close  to  the  water  as  to  leave  only 
this  narrow  pathway.  Between  this  point,  at  a  distance  of  perhaps 
a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  east  and  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  first 
Lokrian  hamlet  of  Alpenoi,  another  spur  of  the  mountain  locked 
in  the  wider  space  within  which  the  army  of  Leonidas  took  up  its 
post,  but  which  for  all  practical  purpa<»e8  was  as  narrow  as  the 
passes  at  either  extremity  which  received  the  name  of  the  Gates 
or  the  Hot  Gates  (Pylai,  or  Thermopyhii).  This  narrow  road  was 
hemmed  in  by  the  precipitous  mountain  on  the  one  side,  and  on 
the  other  by  the  marshes  produced  by  the  hot  spriDgs.  But  to 
render  the  passage  still  more  difficult  than  nature  had  made  it,  the 
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Phokiaiis  Lad  led  tlie  mineral  waters  almost  OTor  tho  whole  of  it 
and  had  also  built  across  it  near  the  western  entrance  a  wall  with 
strong  gates.  Much  of  this  work  had  fallen  from  age ;  but  it  was 
now  repaired^  and  behind  it  we  are  told  that  the  Greek  army 
determined  to  await  the  attack  of  the  Persians.  Here,  about  the 
smnmer  solstice,  when  Xerxes  had  already  reached  Therme,  was 
assembled  a  force  of  Spartans  and  their  allies  under  Leonidas  who 
to  his  surprise  had  succeeded  to  the  kingly  office.  Of  his  two 
elder  brothers  Doricus  had  been  lolled  in  Sicily,^  and  Kleomenes 
bad  died  without  sons.  Thus  Leonidas  became  the  representative 
of  Eurysthenes  aiid,  as  Spartan  custom  permitted,  married  his 
brother  a  daughter  who  Tlad  fulled  the  Worls  ~of  the  3lilesian 
^oras  to  bribe  her  father  into  imdertaking  a  wild  nud 
desperate  enterprise.^  He  had  set  out  on  this  his  first  and  last 
expedition  as  king  with  three  hundred  picked  hoplites  or  heavy- 
armed  citizens.  On  his  march  he  had  been  joined,  it  is  said, 
by  1000  from  Tegea  and  Mantineia,  by  120  Arkadians  from 
Chrchomenos  and  1000  more  from  other  cities,  together  with 
400  Corinthians,  200  from  I*hlious  and  80  from  Mykenai,  the 
once  proud  city  of  Agamemnon.  As  he  drew  near  to  the  pass, 
his  army  was  increased  by  1000  Phokians,  by  the  whole  force 
of  the  Lokrians  of  Opous,  by  700  Thespians,  and  lastly  by  400 
Thebans  whom  Leonidas  was  anxious  to  take  with  him  as  host- 
ages for  the  good  faith  of  a  city  strongly  suspected  of  Medisn'.. 
The  fact  remains,  if  the  narrative  generally  deserve  any  credit,  that 
at  a  time  when  they  supposed  the  Persians  to  be  coming  against 
them  almost  with  millions,  they  were  content  to  send  forward  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  pass  second  in  importance  only  to  the  defile 
of  Tempo  a  body  of  troops  n(^t  exceeding  10,000  men.  It  was  the 
month,  Herodotos  tells  us,  of  the  Kameian  festival,  during  which 
it  was  forbidden  to  Dorians  to  go  out  to  war.  It  was  also  the 
time  of  the  great  Olympic  feast ;  and  the  conclusion  is  forced  upon 
m  that  this  was  regarded  at  Sparta  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  sending 
on  an  advanced  guard  of  only  300  hea^y-armed  citizens,  and  by 
the  Athenians  as  a  reason  for  sending  none  at  all.  But  according 
to  the  story  the  power  of  tho  Persians  was  still  too  great  to  allow 
to  the  Greeks  even  the  possibility  of  resistance ;  and  the  terror 
which  already  oppressed  them  was  deepened  when  they  heard  that 
ten  of  the  fastest  sailing  ships  of  the  Persian  fleet  had  fallen  in 
with  the  three  scout  ships  which  the  Greeks  had  stationed  off  the 
island  of  Skiathos  about  three  miles  to  the  east  of  the  southernmost 
promontory  of  Magnesia.     At  the  sight  of  the  Persian  vessels  the 

»  Sec  p.  C5.  a  See  p.  138. 
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of  a  portion 
of  the  Per- 
sian fleet  by 
a  storm  on 
the  llogne* 
elan  coast. 


Greek  ships  fled ;  but  the  Tioizenian  ship  was  soon  taken.  The 
Athenian  ship  steered  straight  for  the  mouth  of  the  Peneios,  and, 
wonderful  to  say,  found  its  way  safely  along  a  coast  some  eighty 
miles  in  length  through  the  tlm)ng  of  Persian  ships  which  were 
hurrying  southwards.  The  crew  left  the  stranded  hull  to  the 
barlMirians,  and  by  a  good  luck  stiU  more  wonderful  contrived  to 
march  through  Thessaly  then  occupied  by  some  three  or  four 
millions  of  Persians,  and  so  to  reach  Athens.  But  the  tidings  of 
this  first  encounter  of  Hellenes  and  barbarians  at  sea  had  been 
conveyed  by  fire  signals  firom  Skiathos  to  the  fleet  at  Artemision ; 
and  the  commanders  at  once  sailed  to  Chalkis  with  the  intention 
of  girding  the  Euripos. 

Starting  from  Therme,  eleven  days  after  the  departure  of  Xerxes 
with  the  land-forces,  the  Persian  fleet  reached,  we  are  told,  after 
Dcstrnction  a  single  day*s  sail  the  southern  part  of  the  strip  of 
coast  stretching  from  the  mouth  of  the  Peneios  to  the 
promontory  which  marks  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of 
Pagasai.  In  utter  unconsciousness  of  danger  the 
Persian  commanders  moored  upon  the  Magnesian 
beach  those  ships  which  came  first,  while  the  rest  lay  beyond 
them  at  anchor,  ranged  in  rows  eight  deep  facing  the  sea.  At 
break  of  day  the  air  was  clear,  and  the  sea  still :  but  the  breeze, 
here  called  the  wind  of  the  Hellespont,  soon  rose  and  gathered  to 
a  storm.  Those  who  had  time  drew  their  ships  upon  the  shore 
and  escaped ;  but  all  the  vessels  which  were  out  at  sea  were  borne 
away  and  dashed  upon  the  Ovens  of  Pelion  and  all  along  the 
beach  as  far  as  Meliboia  and  Kasthanaia.  Of  the  corn-ships  and. 
other  vessels  that  were  wrecked  the  numbers  were  never  known : 
but  with  the  wood  obtained  from  them  the  c«aptaiiis  threw  up  .a 
strong  fortification  on  the  shore  as  a  precaution,  it  is  said,  against 
attacks  from  the  Thessalians.*  Meanwhile  the  Greelvs,  who  on 
the  second  day  of  the  storm  had  heard  of  the  mischief  done  to 
their  enemies,  plucked  up  coiu^e  and  through  the  comparatively 
smooth  waters  of  the  Euboian  sea  sailed  back  to  Artemision. 
The  barbarians,  however,  were  not  so  sorely  crippled  as  the 
Greeks  had  hoped  to  find  them.  When  the  storm  abated,  their 
ships,  drawn  down  from  the  shore,  sailed  to  Aphetai  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Pajrasaian  gulf  and  took  up  their  position  precisely 
opposite  to  the   Greek  fleet  at  Artemision.     Soino  hours  later, 


*  Herod,  vii.  191.  The  statement 
i«  sinf'ularlv  inconsistent  with  tlie 
<"onuuet  ascribed  t«»  the  lliessalians 
nfter  the  ahandor.mcnt  of  the  pasis  of 
Tempo  hv  Themistokles.  But  is  it 
credible  that  even  Thewnli an  wreck- 
ers would  venture  on  practising  their 


vocation  upon  men  whose  wrongs 
mi;jlit  bo  nvcn;;cd  by  an  army  of 
manv  millions  or  even  manv  mvriads 
then  passing  on  the  .other  side  of  the 
rid.i^p  wliidi  hnd  prov»jd  so  fatal  to 
the  Persian  fleet  ? 
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fifteen  ahipBy  having  taken  longer  to  repair^  mistook  the  Greek 
fleet  for  tiieir  own  and  sailing  stnught  to  Ajtemision  were  pre- 
sently captured. 

Xerxes  in  the  meanwhile  had  advanced  through  Thessaly  to 
the  Achaian  Alos  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Pagasaian  gulf. 
Thence  working  his  way  along  the  Pagasaian  shore  xhemaroh 
under  the  southern  slopes  of  Othrys,  he  reached  ^^J^' 
Antikyra^  and  about  twelve  days  after  his  departure  Anopsia, 
from  ThermS  incamped  in  the  Malian  Trachis  between  the  streams 
of  Melas  and  Asopos.  Here  he  was  separated  only  by  a  few  miles 
of  ground  from  the  defenders  of  Thennopylai  which,  if  we  may 
believe  Diodoros,^  the  Lokrians,  who  had  now  gone  over  from  the 
Ghreek  side,  had  promised  to  keep  open  for  the  passage  of  the 
Persian  army.  At  this  point  the  traditional  narrative,  as  given 
by  Herodotos,  breaks  out  into  one  of  those  beautiful  pictures 
which  impart  a  marvellous  life  to  his  history.  There  was  enough 
of  disunion  and  dissension  in  the  Greek  camp,  when  a  hoiseman 
sent  by  Xerxes  came  to  learn  their  numbers  and  see  what  they 
were  doing.  The  Greeks  had  repaired  the  old  Pholgan  wall,  and 
the  horseman  could  advance  no  further :  but  outside  of  it  were 
the  Lakedaimonians  with  their  arms  piled  against  the  wall,  while 
some  01  thSii  were  wrestling  and  others  combing  their  hair.  The 
horseman  having  counted  their  numbers  went  back  quietly,  for 
none  pursued  him  or  took  notice  of  him.  His  report  seemed  to 
Xerxes  to  convict  his  enemies  of  childish  folly:  but  Demaratos 
was  at  hand  to  explain  to  him  that  when  the  Spartans  have  to 
face  a  mortal  danger,  thoir  custom  is  to  comb  and  deck  out  their 
hair.  'Be  sure,'  he  added  from  that  Spartan  point  of  view 
which  was  needed  to  throw  a  plausible  colouring  over  the 
story,  'be  sure  that  if  thou  canst  conquer  these  and  the  rest 
who  remain  behind  in  Sparta,  there  is  no  other  nation  which  shall 
dare  to  raise  a  hand  against  thee,  for  now  thou  art  face  to  face 
with  the  bravest  men  of  all  Hellas.'  '  How  can  so  few  men  ever 
fight  with  my  great  army  ? '  asked  tlie  king.  The  only  answer 
which  he  received  was  that  he  might  deal  with  Demaratos  as  a 
liar,  if  things  came  not  to  pass  as  he  said.  Still  Xerxes  could 
not  believe  him,  and  for  foiu:  days  he  waited,  thinking  that  they 
would  assuredly  run  away.  At  last  his  anger  was  kindled  and  he 
chaiged  the  Medians  and  Ivissians  to  go  and  bring  them  all  bound 
before  him.  The  time  for  testing  the  power  of  Hellenic  discipline 
and  the  force  of  Hellenic  weapons  was  now  come.  The  messengers 
of  Xerxes  advanced  to  do  bis  bidding.  Many  were  slain,  and 
although  others  took  their  places,  their  errand  was  not  done.    At 

«  xi.4. 
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last;  like  tbo  Imperial  Guard  at  Waterloo^  the  Immortals  under 
Hydames  advanced  to  the  attack.  But  tlieir  spears  were  shorter 
than  those  of  the  Greeks:  linen  tunics  could  avail  little  in  an 
encounter  with  iron-clad  men,  and  mere  numbers  were  of  no  use 
in  the  narrow  pass.  On  the  other  hand  the  Spartans  bj  pretending 
to  fly  drew  the  barbarians  into  the  pass  where  they  turned  upon 
them  suddenly  and  slew  great  multitudes  until  they  all  fled  back 
to  their  camp.  Thrice  the  king  leaped  from  his  throne  in  terror 
for  his  army:  but  on  the  next  day  he  sent  them  forth  again, 
thinking  that  the  enemy  would  be  too  weary  to  flght.  The  Greeks, 
however,  were  all  drawn  out  in  battle  array,  save  only  the  Phokians  j 
and  these  were  placed  upon  the  hill  to  guard  the  pathway.  Again 
the  Persians  fared  as  they  had  done  before,  and  Xerxes  was  sorely 
troubled  until  a  Maliem  named  Ephialtes  in  hope  of  some  great 
reward  told  him  of  the  path  which  led  over  the  hill,  and  thus 
destroyed  the  Greeks  who  were  guarding  Thermopylai.^  Xerxes 
now  regarded  the  conquest  of  the  pass  as  practi(^y  achieved. 
As  the  daylight  died  away,  Hydames  set  out  from  the  camp  with 
the  troops  under  his  command.  All  night  long  they  followed  the 
path  Anopaia  along  the  ridge  which  bore  the  same  name,  with  the 
mountains  of  Oita  on  the  right  hand  and  the  hills  of  Trachis  on 
the  loft.  The  day  was  dawning  with  the  exquisite  stillness  which 
marks  early  morning  in  Greece,  when  they  reached  the  peak  of 
the  mountiiin  where  the  thousand  Phokians,  who  had  charged 
themselves  with  this  task,  were  guarding  the  pathway.  While 
the  Persians  were  climbing  the  hill,  the  Phokians  knew  not  of 
their  coming,  for  the  whole  hill  was  covered  with  oak-trees :  but 
they  knew  what  had  happened  as  soon  as  the  Persians  reached  the 
summit.  Not  a  breath  of  wind  was  stirring,  and  they  heard  at 
once  the  trampling  of  their  feet  as  they  trod  on  the  fallen  leaves. 
Instantly  they  started  up ;  but  before  they  had  well  put  on  their 


*  Thw  pftsfl  was  well  known  to  the 
people  of  Trachis,  who  had  fi:aido<l 
the  Thcssalians  over  it,  when  the 
Phokians  had  built  their  wall  acrttss 
the  pa9^  of  ThemiopylaL  Leonidas 
may  have  iMMjn  ignorant  of  its  exist- 
ence when  he  set  out  for  Sparta ;  but 
it  wm^  his  business  to  have  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  preo;^- 
phy  of  a  spot  which  he  knew  to  lS?of 
supremo  importance  fi>r  the  Greek 
cause.  The  Athenians,  accordinir  to 
tlie  story,  showed  the  same  culpable 
imiorancc  at  Tempe :  but  Leooidaa 
(*onId  not  have  remained  long  una- 
ware of  this  path  which  the  Phokians 
volunteeivd  to  guard.    These  must 


therefore  have  pointed  it  out  to  him 
from  the  first.  Indeed  they  could 
not  fail  to  do  so.  Between  them  and 
the  Thessalians  there  was  an  enmity 
so  bitter  that  Herodotos  d(^s  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  Phokians 
would  have  taken  sides  with  Xerxes 
if  the  Thessalians  had  ranged  them- 
selves vrith  the  Greeks.  Like  the 
stories  of  Demokedes  and  Histiaios, 
the  introduction  of  Ephialtes  or  other 
traitors  is  altogether  superduoos. 
There  was  no  secret  about  the  path- 
way ;  and  Le«inidas  was  guilty  of 
grave  nejrlect  of  duty  in  not  guariliii  j 
it  more  edicientlv. 
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vnnSf  the  Isarbarians  were  upon  tliom.  The  sight  dismayed  the 
Persians  at  iirst,  for  Hydames  had  not  expected  any  resistance  r 
but  learning  from  EphiaJtes  that  these  men  were  not  the  Spartans^ 
he  drew  out  his  men  for  battle.  The  Phokians,  covered  with  & 
shower  of  arrows^  fell  hack  to  the  highest  groimd,  thinking  that 
the  Persians  were  coming  chiefly  against  them'  and  there  they 
made  ready  to  fight  and  die.  But  the  Persians^  taking  no  more 
heed  of  them^  hastened  down  the  moimtain. 

In  the  pass  itself  the  soothsayer  Megistias,  as  he  looked  upon. 
the  TictimS;  had  told  them,  the  historian  assures  us,  that  on  the 
next  day  they  must  die.  Deserters  also  came  who  The  heroism 
said  that  the  Persians  were  coming  round ;  and  as  the  ^  Loonidas. 
day  was  dawning,  watchmen  ran  to  tell  them  the  same  thing.* 
On  receiving  these  tidings  the  Greeks  took  counsel,  and  som& 


1  This  statement  may  fairly  be 
thonght  incredible.  The  Phokians 
had  volunteered  to  guard  this  path, 
and  they  had  done  so  as  knowing 
that  on  its  occupation  and  mninte- 
oance  dejKinded  the  salvation  of  the 
army  in  Thermopylai.  They  knew 
that  if  any  force  of  the.  enemy  as- 
cended the  liill,  it  could  onlv  be  for 
the  one  purpose  of  taking  Lconiilas 
and  his  men  in  the  rear,  while  the 
main  body  of  the  Persians  attacked 
them  in  front.  But  no  sooner  tlo 
ihey  feel  the  Persian  arrows  than 
without  a  thought  of  their  allies  they 
at  once  abandon  the  ])athway,  where 
their  resistance  would  liave  been  of 
the  utmost  value  and  might  have 
insured  a  signal  Hellenic  victor}', 
and  then  make  ready  to  tight  to  the 
death  a  little  higher  up  where  tlieir 
resistance  was  worth  no  more  than 
the  mimic  campaigning  of  children. 
It  is  impossible  to  restore  the  true 
historj'  of  all  these  incidents :  but 
we  are  none  the  le.^s  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  true  historv  has 
not  been  handed  down  to  us.  \Vhat 
became  of  these  Phokians  when 
Hytiames  and  Ids  men  had  passed 
mi  ?  We  can  iicarcely  suppose  that 
they  remained  on  the  top  of  the  hill 
in  lighting  attitude,  when  there  were 
none  with  whom  tliey  could  iiglit. 
We  arc  not  told  how  many  men  were 
under  the  command  of  Ilydarnes: 
bat  had  they  been  ten  times  the 
number  of  the  Phokians,  the  latter 
might  have  taken  them  in  the  rear 
and  committed  fearful  havoc  among 


them.  It  is  possible,  but  not  vcr^- 
likely,  that  thev  might  have  bee:» 
overpowered.  JBnglish  soldiei-s  iii 
such  a  position  would  withstand 
twenty  times  their  own  number ;  and 
the  very  point  of  the  story  is  that 
the  Phokians  were  prepared  to  light 
till  not  a  man  of  them  should  remain 
alive.  The  likelihood  is  that,  had 
they  followed  Hydames  at  a  mode- 
rate distance,  they  could  have  done 
so  with  perfect  safety.  These  Per- 
sians would  then  have  been  caught 
both  in  front  and  rear ;  and  not  only 
would  the  scheme  of  Hydames  have 
failed,  but  the  destruction  of  his 
whole  force  would  probably  have 
been  insured  before  the  armv  of 
Xerxes  could  be  made  aware  of  what 
had  happened,  as  it  is  obvious  that 
when  once  Hydarnes  had  reached 
the  base  of  the  hill,  no  messenger 
could  have  escaped  to  tell  the  tale, 
if  Leonidas  himself  opposed  them  in 
front  and  if  the  Phokians  occupied 
the  higher  and  tlierefore  the  safer 
ground  in  the  rear.  Either  then  the 
events  are  inaccurately  related,  or 
these  Phokians  were  deliberate 
traitors:  but  this  latter  hvpothesis 
is  opposed  to  other  facts  wfiich  seem, 
to  be  clearly  ascertained.  Their 
fidelity  was  sufficiently  secured  by 
the  presence  of  the  hated  Thessalians 
in  the  camp  of  Xerxes. 

3  Herod,  vii.  219.  These,  we  must 
suppose,  were  scouts  placed  on  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  hill,  beneath  the 
level  of  the  ground  occupied  by  thft 
Phokians. 
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urged  flight  and  went  away  each  to  his  own  city,  while  others 
made  up  their  minds  to  remain  with  Leonidas.  Another  story 
was  told  that  Leonidas  sent  them  away  himself  lest  they  should 
all  be  slain :  and  to  this  tale  the  historian  gave  credit,  adding  that 
Leonidas  knew  them  to  be  faint-hearted  and  so  suffered  them  not 
to  stay,  but  that  it  was  not  seemly  for  himself  to  fly.  So  he 
tarried  where  he  was,  and  left  behind  him  a  great  name,  and  the 
liappiness  of  Sparta  failed  not.  The  priestess  of  Delphoi  had  told 
the  Spartans,  when  thei  war  began,  that  either  Lakedaimon  must 
be  wasted  or  their  king  must  die ;  and  Leonidas,  remembering  her 
words,  sent  them  away  that  so  the  Spartans  might  have  all  the 
glory.  The  Thebans  and  Thespians  alone  remained.  The  men  of 
Thebes  Leonidas  kept  sorely  against  their  will,  as  pledges  for  their 
people:  but  the  Thespians  would  not  save  their  own  lives  by 
forsaking  Leonidas  and  his  men. 

When  the  sun  rose,  Xerxes  poured  out  wine  to  the  god,  and 
tarried  until  the  time  of  the  filling  of  the  market,^  for  such  was 
The  victoiT  *^®  bidding  of  Ephialtes,  because  the  path  down  the 
of  the  Per-  hiU  was  much  shorter  than  the  way  which  led  up  it 
«ian8.  ^jj  ^jjQ  western  side.    Then  the  bflirbarians  arose  for 

the  onset ;  and  the  men  of  Leonidas,  knowing  now  that  they  must 
die,  came  out  into  the  wider  part  of  the  path,'  for  thus  far  they 
liad  fought  in  the  narrowest  place.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
battle  the  slaughter  of  the  burbarians  was  great,  for  the  leaders  of 
their  companies  drove  every  man  on  with  scourges  and  blows. 
Many  fell  into  the  sea  and  were  drowned  j  many  more  were 
trampled  down  alive  by  one  another.  No  thought  was  taken  of 
Ahose  who  fell,  while  the  Spartans  fought  on  with  all  their  might. 
At  length  their  spears  were  all  broken  and  they  slew  the  Persians 
with  their  swords,  until  at  last  I.>eonidas  fell  nobly,  and  other 
Spartans  with  him,  whose  names  the  historian  learnt  as  of  men 


^  Probably  not  earlier  than  9  or 
10  A.M.  The  precise  time  denoted 
by  this  phrase  is  a  matter  of  some 
controversy :  bat  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enter  into  it,  as  no  one  will  maintain 
that  the  market  was  considered  full 
at  an  earlier  hoar  than  9  o'clock. 
Taking  it  at  the  earliest,  we  shall 
thus  have  four,  if  not  five,  hours 
from  the  time  when  Hydames  left 
the  Phokians  on  the  heights  of 
Anopsia, — a  time  sufficient  to  cripple 
his  detachment,  if  not  to  destroy  it, 
4f  it  had  been  assailed  b}'  the  Spar- 
tans in  front,  and  bv  the  Phokians, 
who  should  have  followed  them,  in 
the  rear. 

3  On  Anopsia  the  Phokians  seek 


what  they  suppose  to  be  a  stron^r 
position,  looking  simply  to  their  own 
interest,  and  in  utter  forgctfulness, 
it  would  seem,  of  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  on  the  mountain  at 
all.  Having  made  this  blunder,  or 
rather  having  exhibited  this  weak- 
neas,  they  fail  to  make  the  best  of 
the  splendid  opportunity  which  still 
remamed  of  falling  on  the  Persians 
in  their  descent.  Leonidas  now  gives 
up  a  strong  position  for  a  weaker,  in 
order,  seemingly,  to  make  a  greater 
displa  V  of  personal  valour.  In  ei  thcr 
case  the  generalship,  if  the  story  be 
true,  is  little  better  than  that  of 
savages. 
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whose  memory  ought  not  to  be  lost.  Over  his  body  there  was  a 
hard  fight  in  which  many  great  men  of  the  Persians  were  slain, 
and  among  them  two  brothers  of  the  king:  but  the  Spartans 
gained  back  his  body  and  turned  the  enemy  to  flight  four  times, 
until  the  traitor  Ephialtes  came  up  with  his  men.  Then  the  face 
of  the  battle  was  changed,  for  the  Greeks  went  back  into  the 
narrow  part  within  the  wall,  and  there  they  posted  themselves,  all 
in  one  body  except  the  Thebans,  on  the  hillock  on  which  in  the 
days  of  the  historian  the  lion  stood  over  the  grave  of  Leonidas.  In 
this  spot  they  who  yet  had  them  fought  with  daggers,  and  the  rest 
as  they  could,  while  the  barbarians  overwhelmed  them,  some  in 
front,  some  dragging  down  the  wall,  others  pressing  round  them  on 
every  side.  So  fell  the  Thespians  and  the  Spartans,  the  bravest  of 
the  latter  being  Dienekes,  who,  as  the  tale  ran,  hearing  from  a  man 
of  Trachis  just  before  the  battle  that  whenever  the  Persians  shot 
their  arrows  the  sun  was  darkened  by  them,  answered  merrily, 
^  Our  friend  from  Trachis  brings  us  good  news :  wo  shall  be  able 
to  fight  in  the  shade.'  They  were  all  buried  where  they  fell ;  and 
over  those  who  died  before  Leonidas  sent  the  allies  away  the 
inscription  recorded  that  four  thousand  men  of  Peloponnesos  here 
fought  with  three  hundred  myriads.  Over  the  Spartans  by  them- 
selves there  was  another  writing  which  said. 

Tell  the  Spartans,  at  their  bidding. 
Stranger,  here  in  death  we  lie. 

Of  these  three  hundred  Spartans  two,  it  is  said,  were  lying  sick  in 
the  village  of  Alpenoi,  their  names  being  Eiiry  tos  and  Aristodemos. 
The  former,  calling  for  his  arms,  bade  his  guide  lead  him  into  the 
battle,  for  his  eyes  were  diseased,  and  plunging  into  the  fight  was 
slain.  Aristodemos  went  back  alone  to  Sparta  where  he  was 
shunned  by  all.  None  would  kindle  a  fire  for  him,  none  would 
speak  to  him  ;  but  everyone  called  him  Aristodemos  the  Dastard. 
Yet  he  got  back  his  good  name  and  fell  fighting  nobly  at  Plataiai. 
As  for  the  Thebans,  so  long  as  they  were  with  the  Spartans  in  the 
battle,  they  were  compell^,  it  is  said,  to  fight  against  the  king : 
but  when  Leonidas  with  his  men  hastened  to  the  hillock  within 
the  wall,  they  got  away  and  with  outstretched  arms  went  towards 
the  barbarians  with  the  truest  of  all  tales,  saying  that  not  only 
were  they  on  the  king's  side  but  that  they  were  the  first  to  give 
him  earth  and  water  and  that  they  had  gone  into  this  fight  sorely 
against  their  will.  As  the  The&salians  bore  out  their  words,  their 
lives  were  spared :  but  some  had  the  bad  luck  to  be  killed  as  they 
came  near  to  the  Persians,  and  most  of  the  others,  beginning  from 
their  chief  Leontiades,  were  branded  with  the  roval  mark  as 
unfaithful  servants. 
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The  issue  of  this  battle  set  the  despot  pondering.  Summoning 
Demaratos,  he  asked  him  how  many  Spartans  might  be  left  and 
TheaiRht-  whether  they  were  all  warriors  like  those  who  had 
TbOTiwy-  fallen  with  Leonidas.  The  answer  was  that  the 
laL  Lakedaimonians  had  many  cities^  of  which   Sparta 

was  one,  and  that  Sparta  had  about  eight  thousand  men  all  equal 
to  those  who  had  fought  at  Pylai.  To  the  intreaty  of  Xerxes  that 
he  would  tell  him  candidly  how  these  men  were  to  be  conquered, 
Demaratos  replied  that  there  was  no  other  way  than  to  send  a 
detachment  of  the  fleet  to  occupy  the  island  of  Kythera,  of  which 
the  wise  Chilon  had  said  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  Spartans 
if  it  were  sunk  in  the  depths  of  the  sea.  This  coimsel,  of  which 
only  an  Eastern  tyrant  would  need  the  suggestion,  Achaimenes^ 
the  brother  of  Xerxes,  ascribed  to  the  cn^-y  and  hatred  which  all 
€b«eks  felt  for  those  who  were  better  or  more  prosperous  than 
themselves.  They  had  already,  he  urged,  lost  four  hundred  ships 
in  the  storm ;  and  if  the  fleet  were  further  divided,  the  enemy 
would  at  once  be  a  match  for  them.  But  Xerxes,  though  ready 
enough,  according  to  the  advice  of  his  brother,  to  order  his  own 
matters  without  taking  heed  to  the  counsels,  the  doings,  or  the 
numbers  of  his  enemies,  bade  Achaimenes  beware  how  he  spoko 
evil  of  Demaratos  who,  though  less  wise,  was  still  his  ver\-  good 
friend.  This  praise  of  the  exiled  Spartan  king  was  followed  by  an 
order  to  behead  and  to  crucify  the  body  of  the  worthier  Spartan 
king  who  had  died  in  Tlierraopyhii  fighting  for  freedom  and  for 
law.  Some  time  later,  when  the  Greek  fleet  had  retreatetl  from 
Artemision  and  the  Persian  sailors  were  taking  their  ease  on  the 
shore  of  Histiaia,  Xerxes  arranged  a  sight  for  their  gratification. 
Twenty  thousand  of  his  men  had  been  slain  at  Thermopylai.  Of 
tiiese  he  left  one  thousand  on  the  ground :  the  rest  he  buried  in 
trenches  under  leaves  and  earth,  so  that  they  could  not  bo  seen. 
All  being  ready,  he  sent  a  herald  who  proclaimed  that  all  wlio 
pleased  might  leave  their  posts  and  go  to  see  how  the  king  fought 
with  those  foolish  men  who  sought  to  withstand  his  power.  On 
this  so  many  desired  to  go  that  there  was  a  lack  of  boats  to  carrv 
them.  But  even  Pci-sians  were  not  so  easily  cheated  as  Xerxes 
thought  that  they  might  be.  The  trick  was  at  once  seen  through, 
when  they  found  the  thousand  Persians  lying  by  themselves,  and 
the  four  thousand  Greeks  gathered  into  a  single  heap.  One  other 
picture  belonging  to  the  stniggle  at  Thermopylai  exhibits  some 
Arkadian  deserters  as  seeking  for  work  from  the  king,  who  asks 
them  what  the  Greeks  are  doing.  The  answer  is  that  they  were 
keeping  the  feast  at  Olympia  and  beholding  the  contests  of  wrestlers 
and  horsemen.  On  hearing  this  one  of  the  Persians  asked  what 
the  prize  might  be  for  which  they  strove,  and  was  told  that  it  was 
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jm  oUve-wreath.  'Ah!  Mardonios/  exclaimed  Tritantaichnies, 
who  could  no  longer  keep  silence,  *  what  men  are  these  against 
whom  thoa  hast  brought  us  here  to  fight,  who  strive  not  for  money 
Imt  for  glory  P '  and  for  this  saying  the  king  held  him  to  be  a 
coward. 

Such  IB  the  traditional  narrative  of  the  battles  within  Thermo- 
pylaL    It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the 
epical  form  into  which  it  has  been  thrown :  but  from    ,_ 
first  to  last  we  must  also  feel  that  m  many  most    ship  of  Leo- 
important  particulars  the  true  history  of  these  events    "'^ 
has  been  lost,  and  that  of  the  incidents  recorded  not  a  few  involve 
difficulties  which  seem  to  be  insoluble.    Among  these  is  the  alleged 
total  absence  of  the  Athenians  from  a  place  the  maintenance  of 
which  was  not  only  essential  to  their  safety  but  injoined  by  the 
policy  for  which  they  pleaded  all  along  with  the  utmost  eagerness. 
The  barbarian  was  not  tp  be  sufiercd  to  ravage  the  lands  of  Greek 
cities,  if  it  should  be  possible  to  prevent  it.    Yet  here  they  cannot 
spare  the  smallest  force  for  the  defence  of  a  post  which  ten  men 
might  hold  against  a  thousand.    But  even  without  any  Athenians 
Leonidas  brought  -with  him  from  Peloponnesos,  if  we  follow  the 
traditional  story,  a  force  of  3,100  heavy-armed  troops,  whose 
numbers  with  the  addition  of  the  Phokians,  Thespians,  and  Thebans 
were  raised  to  5,200  men.     If  we  allow  to  each  Spartan  citizen 
the  same  nmnber  of  helots  as  those  which  accompanied  the  force 
sent  afterwards  to  Plataiai,*  and  take  1,000  as  the  lowest  number 
of  light-armed  troops,  there  was  assembled  under  the  command  of 
Leonidas  an  army  of  not  less  than  8,300  men.    With  these  forces 
Leonidas  succeeded  for  ten  or  twelve  days  in  checking  the  advance 
of  the  whole  Persian  army  and  in  inflicting  on  them  a  very  serious 
loss.    Nothing  could  prove  more  clearly  the  practicability  of  his 
position  and  the  lilvelihood  of  success,  if  he  kept  his  ground  without 
lessening  his  numbers.    But  still  more  strangely,  the  Greeks  at 
Thermopylai  not  merely  forget  the  Aitolian  passes,  through  which, 
as  they  must  have  known,  an  invader  could  force  his  way  into 
southern  Hellas,  but  guard  most  inefficiently  a  pass  close  at  hand 
which  might  at  any  moment  be  used  to  turn  their  position.    The 
existence  of  this  pass  is  made  known  to  Xerxes  through  the  super- 
fluous treachery  of  Ephialtes :  but  although  the  loss  of  this  path- 
way owing  to  the  absurd,  if  not  incredible,  conduct  of  the  Phokians 
destroyed,  it  is  Faid,  all  chance  of  idtimate  success,  it  still  left  open 
the  possibility  of  retreat.    The  men  of  Corinth,  of  Phlious,  and 
Myhenai,  with  all  the  Arkadian  forces  (including,  as  it  would  seem, 
^ir  light-armed  troops),  were  at  once  dismissed  by  Leonidas,  who 

*  Herod,  ix.  10.    If  the  text  of     portion  of  hoplitcs  to  helota  was  one 
thifl  passage  be  authentic,  the  pro-     to  seven. 
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retained  along  with  his  helots  the  troops  fumiBhed  by  Thespiaiand 
Thehes.  The  Thehans  in  the  ensuing  conflict  did  as  little  as  they 
could ;  but  even  without  their  aid  20^000  Persians  are  stated  to 
have  been  slain  by  the  300  Spartans  and  the  700  Thespians.  If  a 
loss  so  enormous  was  caused  to  the  Persians  by  so  scanty  a  band  of 
antagonists,  it  is  difficult  to  calculate  the  probable  result,  if  Leonidas 
had  kept  his  allies  to  share  the  danger  and  the  glory  of  the  struggle. 
Without  lessening  the  force  which  he  kept  about  himself  to  the 
last,  he  might  have  detached  the  whole  body  of  his  Peloponnesian 
allies  to  aid  the  Phokians  in  guarding  Anopaia.  Four  thousand 
men  on  the  smnmit  of  the  hiU  could  ensily  havo  kept  back  twenty 
or  forty  thousand  disciplined  troops ;  and  from  the  natiu^  of  the 
land  we  may  safely  ossiuue  that  the  detachment  of  Hydames  did 
not  amount  to  anything  like  the  lower  of  these  two  niunbers,  while 
their  discipline  was  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  the  Greeks.  If, 
again,  after  deserting  their  post  they  had  followed,  as  their  duty 
bound  them  to  follow,  the  desceading  Persians,  this  portion  of  the 
enemy's  force  must  have  been  cut  off  long  before  the  hour  at  which 
Xerxes  had  ordered  that  the  troops  of  the  main  army  should  start  from 
the  camp.  But  as  they  failed  to  do  this,  it  is  hard  indeed  to  imagine 
how  the  blimder  of  the  Phokians  still  left  time  for  the  retreat  of  a 
body  of  perhaps  5,000  men  along  a  narrow  strip  of  ground  which 
in  some  parts  was  scarcely  wider  than  a  cart  track.  Within  an 
hour  from  the  time  of  his  lea^dng  the  Phokians  on  the  top  of  the 
hill,  Hydames  \s'ith  his  men  must  have  reached  the  eastern  gates. 
Wben  ho  had  once  come  down  on  the  more  level  groimd,  none 
could  possibly  have  retreated  from  the  Greek  camp  without  fighting 
their  way  through  his  troops ;  and  the  narrative  clearly  sp€»Eiks  of 
a  peaceable,  or  even  a  leisurely,  departure,  not  of  desperate  efforts 
like  those  of  an  army  struggling  through  a  pass  occupied  by  an 
overwhelming  enemy. 

Still  less  easy  is  it  to  understand  the  facts  related  of  theThebans 
whom  Leonidas  retained  by  his  side  against  their  will.  Their 
The  motives  presence*  cannot  be  explained  by  the  admission  that 
SndhSa"  ^^®  Thebans  and  Boiotians,  feeling  littlo  sympathy 
lies.  for    either  side,  were    passive   instruments    iu    the 

hands  of  their  leaders,  who  judged  it  imprudent  in  this  instance 
to  refuse  the  request  of  Leonidas :  nor  can  we  pafely  adopt  the 
conclusion  tliat  they  were  citizens  of  the  anti-Persian  party 
and  so  remained  of  their  own  free  will,  but  that  after  the  fall 
of  .the  Spartan  Idng  they  took  credit  for  a  Medisra  which  they 
did  not  feel.  We  do  not  know  that  Diodoros  or  Pausanias  had 
access  to  any  information  of  which  Herodotos  was  ignorant :  and 
the  latter  distinctly  contradicts  any  such  supposition.    lie  main- 
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tuna  that  tiieir  profession  of  Medism  was  the  truest  of  all  pleas ; ' 
and  it  is  to  the  last  degree  unlikely  that  the  Thessalians  would 
haye  upheld  the  credit  of  men  of  whose  HeUenic  sympathies  they 
must  according  to  this  hypothesis  have  been  aware.    If  again  they 
were  thus  kept  wholly  against  their  will,  it  is  scarcely  less  sur- 
prising that  they  should  remain  quiet  tmtil  the  battle  was  at  an 
end,  when  they  might  have  either  openly  joined  Hydames,  or 
psBsiTely  hindered  the  resistance  of  Leonidas.    The  care  taken  by 
the  commanders  of  the  Athenian  fleet  to  obtain  early  tidings  of  th& 
umy  at  Thermopylai  may  imply  that  Athenian  citizens  were  not 
l&ddng  among  the  troops  wluch  defended  the  pass;  and  if  w& 
idmit,  as  we  can  scarcely  avoid  admitting,  that  the  narrative,  as 
we  have  it,  is  framed  for  the  special  purpose  of  magnifying  the* 
Spartans,  we  are  almost  justified  in  inferring  that  the  resistance  in 
r^lai  was  on  a  far  larger  scale  than  Herodotos  has  represented  it. 
A  compulsory  retreat  of  the  allies  might  be  veiled  imder  the  decent 
plea  that  they  were  dismissed ;  and  if  they  were  conscious  of  faint- 
heartedness, they  would  not  care  to  hinder  the  growth  of  a  stor^- 
which  covered  their  remissness  in  the  Hellenic  cause,  while  it 
inhanced  the  glory  of  Leonidas. 

If  the  account  of  Herodotos  is  to  be  trusted  at  all,  the  Greelis^ 

on  hoard  their  ships  heard  of  the  disaster  which  befell  the  Pcrsiau 

fleet  off  the  Magnesian  coast  on  the  second  day  after    mv  ^    v 

the  beginning  of  the  storm ;  and  no  sooner  had  they    fleet  at  Ar- 

wceived  the  tidings  than  they  set  off  with  all  speed  to    ^'^^^o^^ 

Aitemision,  which  they  would  necessarily  reach  on  that  second 

day.    Their  crews  were  cheerfully  prepared,  if  not  vehemently 

«ger,  for  conflict ;  nor  was  there  anything  to  damp  their  courage 

tnitil  the  Persian  ships  hove  into  sight  two  days  later.    The  inva- 

den  had  heard  already  that  the  scanty  Greek  fleet  was  awaiting 

|lttir  arrival  off  Artemision ;  and  when  on  reaching  Aphetai  late 

in  the  afternoon  they  saw  them  near  the  opposite  shore,  they  were 

deterred  from  attacking  them  at  once  only  by  the  wish  that  not  a 

Anj^le  Greek  vessel  should  escape.    This  result  could  be  insured 

only  by  sending  a  detachment  of  two  hundred  Persian  ships  round 

fte  east  coast  of  Euboia  to  take  the  Greek  fleet  in  the  rear  at  the 

^pos.    These  ships  the  Persian  commanders  accordingly  sent  off' 

^t  same  afternoon ;  *  and  on  the  same  day,  it  would  seem,  the 

dJ^  Skyllias  of  Ski6ne  came  as  a  deserter  from  the  Persian  fleet 

^h  the  news  of  the  damage  done  by  the  recent  storm,'  and  of  tho 

■Mrion  of  the  two  hundred  ships  to  prevent  the  flight  of  the  Greeks 

■y  way  of  the  Euboian  strait.    Thus  on  tho  very  same  day  on 

^  Herod,  vii.  2.^.  fresh,  as  the  Greeks  had  already  re- 

.  jjwod.  viii.  7.  ceived  full  ti'diui^a  of  tlio  disa&t<^T, 

Thii  news  caimo^  hare  been     Herod,  vii,  192, 
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which  they  first  saw  the  enemy's  ships,  or  at  the  latest  on  the 
morning  of  the  next  day,  the  Greek  commanders  were  informed 
that  they  could  not  avoid  a  battle  by  retreating ;  and  until  the 
Persian  fleet  became  visible  off  Aphetai;  it  is  distinctly  implied 
that  they  had  no  intention  of  retretfdng.  It  is  not  easy  therefore 
to  see  what  room  is  left  for  the  circmustantial  narrative  that  the 
Greeks  on  seeing  the  Persian  ships  resolved  to  retreat  as  they  had 
come,  and  that  the  Euboians  in  their  terror  at  being  abandoned,  as 
the  Thessalians  had  been  abandoned  at  Tempe,  and  having  fidled  to 
obtain  from  Eurybiades  a  delay  which  might  enable  them  to  remove 
their  families  from  the  island,  prevailed  on  Themistokles  by  a  bribe 
of  thirty  talents  to  prevent  this  cowaidly  desertion.  Of  this  sum 
it  is  said  that  he  bestowed,  as  from  himself,  five  talents  on  Eury- 
biades, while  three  sufficed  to  overcome  the  stouter  opposition  or 
more  craven  spirit  of  the  Corinthian  Adeimantos.  The  remaining 
ti^enty-two  talents,  we  must  especially  note,  he  kept  for  himself, 
while  the  Spartan  and  Corinthian  leaders  both  thought  that  they 
had  been  bribed  with  Athenian  money.  It  must  at  least  be  said 
that  the  Euboian  bribers  kept  their  ou-n  counsel  with  astonishing 
secrecy  and  repressed  by  a  silence  not  less  wonderful  the  regret 
which  they  must  have  felt  on  learning,  a  few  hours  later,  that  their 
bribe  liad  been  a  superfluous  waste  of  money. 

Tlie  tidings  brought  by  Skyllias  worked  a  sudden  change  in 
the  minds  of  the  Greek  leaders.  After  a  long  debate  they  resolved 
Indecisive  ^  ^^^  where  they  were  until  night  came  on,  and  then 
action  off  under  cover  of  darkness  to  move  down  the  strait  and 
Artemision.  ^^g^  ^^  squadron  sent  round  Euboia  to  cut  them  off. 
Finding,  as  the  day  wore  on,  that  the  Persian  fleet  remained 
motionless,  they  determined  with  greater  vigour  to  use  the  remaining 
hours  of  light  in  attacking  the  enemy  and  thus  gaining  some  expe- 
rience of  their  way  of  fighting.  As  the  Grceks  drew  nigh,  the 
Persians,  as  at  Marathon,  thought  them  mad,  so  it  is  scdd,  and 
surrounded  them  with  their  far  more  numerous  and  faster  sailing 
ships.  But  on  a  given  signal  the  confederates  drew  their  ships 
into  a  circle  with  their  stems  inwards  and  their  prows  ready  for 
the  charge.  On  a  second  signal  the  onset  was  made,  and  a  conflict 
ensued  in  which  the  Greeks  took  thirty  Persian  ships. 

On  the  night  which  followed  the  battle  the  storm  again  burst 
forth  with  terrific  lightning  and  deluges  of  rain.  The  wrecks  and 
DostrncUon  *^^  ^^^  bodies  were  carried  by  the  waves  to  xVphetai, 
of  the  Per-  where  they  became  intangled  with  the  prows  of  ships 
w'S'dT'*^"  ^^^  *^®  blades  of  oars.  But  if  the  storm  caused  great 
patched  to  distress  to  the  main  fleet  off  the  Thessalian  coast,  it 
^^°^  was  utter  ruin  for  the  ships  dispatched  round  Euboia 
to  cut  off  the  Greeks  at  Euripos.    On  these  the  tempest  broke  as 
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they  were  passing  the  Hollows  of  the  island.  Not  knowing 
whither  they  were  going,  they  were  dashed  against  the  rocks,  for 
thus,  the  historian  adds,  the  Divine  Nemesis  had  determined  to 
hong  their  numhers  more  nearly  to  a  level  with  that  of  the  Greek 
fleet.^ 

The  morning  hroughtno  cheering  sight  to  the  harharians  at 
Aphetai.    For  the  present  they  deemed  it  prudent  to  remain  qmet, 
while  the  Greek  fleet  was  strengthened  not  merely  by    g^o^^  ^o- 
the  tidings  that  the  squadron  sent  to  intercept  them    tion  off  Ar- 
had  been  destroyed  but  also  by  a  reinforcement  of    laitdngin 
fifty-lhiee  Athenian  ships.    Two  days  later  the  Persian    ^^^^ 
leaders  determined  to  begin  the  attack  which  should    of  the 
decide  whether  they  or  their  enemies  should  remain    ^"®^ 
masters  of  the  Euripos.^    The  Persian  ships  were  drawn  out 
crescent-wise  in  order  to  surround  and  overwhelm  the  confederate 
fleet ;  but  they  failed,  we  are  told,  more  from  the  mere  multitude 
of  their  vessels,  which  dashed  against  and  clogged  each  other,  than 
from  any  lack  of  bravery  or  spirit  in  their  crews.    The  battle  was 
a  fierce  one }  but  although  the  Persians  lost  more  both  in  ships  and 
in  men,  the  Spartans  and  their  allies  had  been  so  severely  treated 
and  found  themselves  so  seriously  weakened  that  retreat  once  more 
appeared  the  only  course  open  to  them.    Themistokles,  it  would 
seem,  was  unable  to  change  their  resolution,  although  possibly  a 
few  more  of  the  Euboian  talents  remaining  in  his  possession 
might  have  been  not  less  potent  than  they  had  been  some  days 
before.    But  if  there  had  been  any  hesitation  thus  far,  all  doubt  as 
to  the  necessity  of  retreat  was  removed,  when  they  heard  that 
Xerxes  was  master  of  the  pass  which  formed  the  gate  of  southern 
Hellas.    At  once  the  Greek  fleet  began  to  retreat,  the  Corinthians 
leading  the  way,  the  Athenians  following  last  in  order. 

So  ended  the  double  conflict,  which,  we  are  told,  was  carried 
on  at  the  same  time,  at  Thermopyhd  and  Artemision.  The  one 
thought  of  the  Spartans  and  Corinthians  was  now,  it  Tbe  fortifi- 
would  seem,  fixed  on  the  defence  not  of  Boiotia  or  ^^twL?* 
Attica  but  of  the  Peloponnesos  alone ;  and  their  ships  utfamos. 
would,  it  is  said,  have  sailed  at  once  to  the  Corinthian  isthmus, 
had  not  Themistokles,  by  words  rather  than  bribes,  persuaded  them 
to  make  a  stand  at  Salamis,  and  thus  to  give  the  Athenians  time  to 
remove  their  households  from  Attica  and  otherwise  to  form  their 
placs.^    Here  then  the  fleet  remained,  while  the  Peloponneaians 

1  This  statement,  Herod,  viii.  18,  were  pretty  mach  what  they  had 

Is  in  direct  contrmdiction  with  the  been  when  thev  reached  the  coast  of 

aubseqaent  statement,  ib.  viii.  66,  Sepias  before  the  great  storm, 

where  Herodotoe  says  that  tbe  nam-  >  Herod,  viii.  16. 

ben  of  the  Persian  fleet  at  SaUunis  '  Herod,  viii.  40. 
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wefe  working  night  and  da j,  Ineaking  up  the  Skiramd  load  and 
xaiaing  the  wall  acroes  the  iBthmus.  But  the  harrier  thus  comr 
pleted  imparted  little  confidence  to  its  builders,  and  none,  it  would 
seem,  to  ^  Peloponnesian  seamen  in  the  ships  at  iSalamiw.  We 
have,  in  fact,  reached  the  time  of  the  greatest  depression  on  the 
side  of  the  Greeks ;  nor  can  we  doubt  that  this  depression  marks 
the  moment  at  which  the  enterprise  of  Xerxes  had  been  brought 
most  nearly  to  a  successful  issue.  The  real  strength  of  his  army 
lay  in  the  men  whom  Gyrus  had  led  from  conquest  to  cooqaest, 
and  whose  idgour  and  spirit  remain  unsubdued  after  the  lapse  of 
five-and-twenty  centuries:  and  we  can  the  better  appreciate  the 
character  of  the  struggle  and  its  issue,  when  we  see  that  the  Greeks 
were  fighting  against  men  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  themselves  in 
any  except  the  one  point  that  the  Eastern  Aryan  fought  to 
establish  tiie  rule  of  one  despotic  will,  while  his  Western  brother 
strove  to  set  up  the  dominion  of  an  equal  law. 

Western  freedom  was,  in  truth,  in  fiir  greater  danger  than  it 
would  have  been  but  for  this  genuine  element  of  strength  in  the 
^^^  Persian  forces ;  nor  was  it  necessary  for  the  priestsfls 
of  tiie  Athe-  of  AthenS  on  ^  rock  of  Athens  to  announce  that  the 
nian  people,  gacred  serpent  had  at  last  refused  to  touch  its  food. 
The  tidings  may  somewhat  have  heightened  the  terrors  of  the 
moment :  but  there  was  a  need  for  prompt  action  more  constraining 
than  the  vague  warnings  of  a  Delphian  oracular  response.  Imme- 
diately after  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  from  Artemision  a  procla- 
mation, we  are  told,  was  issued,  warning  all  Athenians  to  remove 
their  fEunilies  firom  the  country  in  all  possible  haste ;  and  the  task 
of  removal,  to  whatever  extent  it  may  have  been  earned,  was 
accomplished  in  less  than  six  days,  for  within  that  time  after  the 
retreat  of  the  Greek  ships  Xerxes  was  master  of  Athens. 

Meanwhile  the  Persian  king  was  advancing  in  his  career  of 
conquest.  To  the  north  of  Attica  he  had  overcome  practically  all 
resistance.  With  the  exception  of  the  two  small  cities  of  Thespiai 
and  Plataiai  all  the  Boiotian  towns  had  submitted  to  him,  and 
the  Thessalians  are  said  to  have  professed  a  zeal  in  his  cause  which 
Herodotos  ascribed  wholly  to  their  hatred  of  the  Phokians.  It 
Th  deVuta-  ^"^^^  therefore,  not  wonderful  that  the  Phokians  should 
tion  of  Fbo-  now  meet  with  a  flat  refusal  the  profler  of  the  Thes- 
^^  salians  who  pledged  themselves  on  the  receipt  of  fifty 

talents  to  insure  the  safety  of  all  Phokian  territory  agunst  the 
troops  of  Xerxes.  At  once  the  Thessalians  led  the  Persiims 
through  that  narrow  little  strip  of  Dorian  land,  barely  four  miles 
in  width,  which  lay  between  the  Malian  and  Phokian  territories, 
and  then  let  them  loose  on  Fhokis.  The  Phokian  towns  were  all 
burnt,  and  among  these  Abai,  the  shrine  of  ApoUon,  which  was 
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•dflspoiled  of  all  its  magnificent  treasnres  without  awaking  the 
irengQance  of  the  god.  The  invaders  had  now  reached  Panopeai,  a 
town  lying  to  the  south  of  the  Euenos^  some  ten  miles  to  the  west 
of  the  point  where  it  empties  itself  into  the  lake  Kopais  near 
Orchomenos.  Here  the  forces  were  divided.  The  larger  and 
better  portion,  under  orders  to  join  Xerxes,  went  on  through 
Boiotia.  The  rest,  led  by  local  guides,  marched,  it  is  said, 
towards  Delphoi  to  bear  thence  for  the  Persian  king,  among  other 
treasures,  the  offerings  with  which  the  Lydian  Kroisos  had 
enriched  the  shrine.  Here  they  hoped  to  fare  as  they  had  fared  at 
Abai.  The  tidings  of  their  approach,  as  they  came  on  burning  and 
slaying  everywhere,  so  dismayed  the  Delphians  that  they  asked  the 
god  whether  they  should  bury  his  holy  treasures  or  carry  them 
away.  '  Move  them  not,'  answered  the  god,  '  I  am  able  to  guard 
them.'  Then  taking  thought  for  themselves,  they  sent  their 
women  and  children  across  the  gulf  into  the  land  of  the  Achaians, 
while  most  of  the  men  climbed  up  to  the  peaks  of  Pamassos  and 
the  Korykian  cave  and  others  fled  to  Amphissa.  In  Delphoi  there 
lemained  only  sixty  men  with  the  prophet  Akeratos.  As  the 
barbarians  drew  nigh  and  were  now  in  sight,  Akeratos  saw  lying 
in  front  of  the  temple  the  sacred  arms,  which  used  to  hang  in  the 
holy  place  and  which  it  was  not  lawfid  for  man  to  touch' ;  and  ho 
went  to  tell  the  Delphians  of  the  marvel.  But  there  were  greater 
wonders  still,  as  the  barbarians  came  up  in  haste  to  the  chapel  of 
Athene  which  stood  before  the  great  temple,  for  the  lightnings 
burst  from  heaven  and  two  cliffs  torn  from  the  peaks  of  Pamassos 
dashed  down  with  a  thundering  sound  and  crushed  great  multi- 
tudes, and  fierce  cries  and  shoutings  were  heard  from  the  chapel  of 
Athene.  In  the  midst  of  this  din  and  uproar  the  barbarians  in 
utter  terror  turned  to  flee :  and  when  the  Delphians  on  Pamassos 
saw  this,  they  came  down  from  the  mountain  and  slew  many 
more,  while  they  who  escaped  hurried  with  all  speed  to  the 
Boiotian  land  and  told  how  two  hoplites,  higher  in  stature  than 
mortal  men,  had  followed  behind,  slaying  and  driving  them  from 
Delphoi.  These,  the  Delphians  said,  were  the  two  heroes  of  the 
land,  Phylakos  and  Autonoos. 

The  inroad  of  the  Persians  on  Delphoi  is  the  turning  point  of 
the  great  epic  of  Herodotos.  It  is  the  most  daring  provocation  of 
divine  jealousy  and  wrath  by  the  barbarian  despot:  Theattacic 
and  while  it  precedes  immediately  his  own  humilia-  on  Delphoi. 
tion,  it  insures  also  the  final  destruction  of  the  army  which  he  was 
to  leave  behind  with  Mardonios.  But  the  poetical  handling  of  the 
tale  has  shrouded  it  with  an  uncertainty  beyond  that  of  most  other 
incidents  of  the  war.  The  words  put  into  the  mouth  of  Mardonios 
before  the  battle  of  Plataiai  assert  emphatically  that  the  expedition 
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never  took  place  at  all;^  and  in  the  lack  of  any  satisfiACtorj 
evidence  that  these  words  were  ever  uttered,  we  can  but  say  th^ 
here  also  we  are  reading  only  another  part  of  the  great  heroic- 
legend,  how  the  gods  made  the  prime  mover  of  all  the  evil  believe 
a  lie  and  utter  words  of  more  than  mortal  pride  in  the  hour  of  his 
doom*  The  fall  of  the  rocks  at  Delphoi  cannot  be  separated  from 
the  other  miraculous  details — ^&om  tiie  unseen  arm  which  laid  the 
sacred  weapons  before  the  temple  doors  and  from  the  visible  aid  of 
the  deified  heroes  of  the  place.  The  same  supernatural  interven- 
tion recurs  in  the  story  of  the  later  attack  on  Delphoi  by  Bran 
(Brennus)  and  his  Gauls.'  In  the  narrative  of  Plutarch  tiie 
Delphian  temple  was  not  only  taken  by  the  Persians  but  under-> 
went  the  lot  which  befell  the  kindred  oracle  of  Abai.  On  this 
point,  however,  the  statement  of  Plutarch  has  little  more  wieight 
than  that  of  Etesias.  The  splendid  offerings  of  an  earlier  age,  the 
magnificent  gifts,  bearing  the  names  of  Oyges  and  Eroisos,  which 
were  seen  in  the  Delphic  treasury  by  Herodotoe  himself,'  seem 
sufficiently  to  prove  that  the  temple  was  not  plundered,  &r  less 
burnt,  by  the  Persians.  But  how  the  expedition  came  to  &il  and 
why  its  failure  was  not  followed  up  by  an  attack  with  forces  iar 
more  overwhelming,  are  questions  to  which  no  answer  can  be 
given.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conclusion  that  in  this  miraculous 
narrative  we  have  the  popular  version  of  a  systematic  but  unsuc- 
cessful effort  to  pass  into  southern  Hellas  over  the  Aitolian  roads 
seems  to  be  not  altogether  unwarranted. 

The  wrong  done  to  Phoibos,  the  lord  of  light,  had  been  pu- 
nished in  part  on  the  spot  The  more  signal  vengeance  of  the  god 
was  reserved  for  the  shores  of  Salamis,  where  iJie  ships  of  those 
Hellenic  cities  which  had  not  submitted  themselves  to  the  invader 
or  chosen  to  be  neutral  in  the  contest  were  gathered  together.    The 

^ ^         Persian  fleet  had  not  yet  advanced  so  far  to  the 

of  Attttns  by  South ;  and  Xerxes  was  stiU  moving  on  upon  the  path 
Xerxes.  which,  88  he  fancied,  was  to  lead  him  to  his  final 

triumph.  Four  months  had  passed  away  since  his  army  crossed 
the  bridge  over  the  Hellespont,  when  the  tyrant  set  his  foot  on 
Attic  soil.  But  we  are  told  that  he  found  the  land  desolate.  The 
city  was  abandoned ;  and  there  remained  on  the  Akropolis  ^  only  a 
few  poor  people  and  the  guardians  of  the  temples  who,  rather  to 

1  Herod,  ix.  42.  abmptly  to  the  height  of  about  150 

3  It  is,  in  fact,  impossible  to  read  feet  above   the  sairoanding  plain, 

the  stoiy  of  the  Gallic  overthrow  as  The  table-land  on  its  summit,  which, 

related  W  Pausanias,  x.  28,  without  has  been  eraced  by  so  many  manii- 

feeling  that  it  is  a  mere  rspetition  ficent  works  of  consummate  art,  has 

of  the  nanative  of  Herodotus.  a   measurement,  according   to   H. 

s  i.  60.  Benl^  VAemjpiU  ePAthimet,  of  900 

«  Hm  Athenian  AkropoBs  ristt  fteC  by  400  ftot ' 
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cmy  out  the  letter  of  the  oracle  than  from  any  serious  notion  of 
deleooe,  had  blocked  with  wooden  palisades,  planks,  or  doors  the 
onlj  side  of  the  Akropolis  which  was  supposed  to  lie  open  to 
attack.  Behind  these  wooden  walls  this  scanty  garrison,  besieged 
by  Persian  troops  stationed  on  the  opposite  hill  of  Ares,  underwent 
the  dignity  of  a  blockade.  Arrows  bearing  lighted  tow  were 
-dischai^ged  against  the  fence  in  yain :  and  Xerxes  thus  foiled  gave 
himaelf  up  to  one  of  his  frequent  fits  of  furious  passion.  But  on 
tiie  northern  side  there  is  a  fissure  in  the  rock,  in  pert  subter- 
raneous ;  and  here  some  Persians  managed  to  scramble  up  to  the 
Munmit  near  the  chapel  of  Aglauros  the  daughter  of  Eekrops.  As 
aoon  as  they  saw  their  enemies,  some  of  the  poor  men  who  occu- 
pied rather  than  defended  the  Akropolis  threw  themselves  over  the 
predpitous  rock,  while  others  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  the 
goddess.  They  might,  like  the  Roman  senators  seated  in  the 
forum,  have  met  their  fate  with  greater  dignity:  but  the  Persians 
were  not  more  magnanimous  than  Bran  and  his  Gauls,  and  as  soon 
«B  they  had  opened  their  gates  to  their  comrades,  they  hurried  to 
the  temple  and  cut  down  every  one  of  the  suppliants.  Xerxes  was 
sow  for  the  moment  lord  of  Athens:  and  he  lost  no  time  in 
dispatching  a  horseman  to  Sousa  with  the  tidings.  The  streets  of 
the  royal  city  rang  with  shouts  of  exultation  when  the  news  was 
received,  and  were  strewn  with  myrtle  branches.  The  fears  of 
Artabanos  were  falsified,  and  the  harems  of  the  king  and  his 
nobles  could  now  await  patiently  the  advent  of  the  Spartan  and 
Athenian  maidens  whom  Atossa  had  long  ago  wished  to  have  as 
her  slaves. 

But  Xerxes,  though  he  was  eager  to  take  full  revenge  on 
Athens  for  the  vnrongs  done  to  the  shrines  of  his  gods  in  Sardeis, 
was  yet  anxious  to  avert  the  anger  of  beings  mightier       tended 
than  man.     The  temples  on  the  Akropolis  were  burnt;     abandon- 
Imt  he  charged  the  Athenian  exiles  who  had  returned    JJ^^^y^jj^ 
with  him  from  Sousa  to  make  their  peace  with  Athene,    oonfede- 
Only  two  days  had  passed  since  the  capture  of  the    '*^*®*' 
rock :  but  when  the  exiles  came  to  offer  sacrifice,  the  sacred  olive- 
tree  of  the  goddess  which  had  been  burnt  with  the  temple  had 
abeady  sent  up  from  its  roots  a  shoot  of  a  cubit's  height.    Hie 
Peisistratidai  might  well  interpret  this  as  a  sign  of  the  greeting 
with  which   Athene  welcomed  them  home ;  and  probably  they 
cfaoee  to  give  it  this  meaning  when  they  reported  the  sign  to 
^[erxes.    But  like  many  another  prodigy,  it  might  be  read  in 
more  than  one  way ;  and  it  was  time  that  some  cheering  token 
thould  be  vouchsafed  to  the  Athenians  in  their  exile  at  Salamis, 
The  fleet  of  the  confederates  had  been  gathered  at  that  island 
Tather  to  cover  the  migration  of  the  Athenians  than  with  any 
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notion  of  niakiDg  it  a  naval  station ;  ancl  now  not  only  was  the 
Persian  fleet  drawn  up  before  them  in  the  harbour  of  Phaleron^ 
but  Athens  itself  had  been  taken.  Hellenic  alliances  were  at  no 
time  very  firmly  cemented ;  and  on  the  receipt  of  these  tidings 
something  like  panic  fear  drove  not  a  few  of  the  Hellenic 
commanders  to  dispense  even  with  the  formality  of  an  order. 
These  hastened  at  once  on  board  their  ships  and  made  ready  for 
immediate  flight.  The  rest  assembled  in  council ;  but  their  minds 
were  already  made  up.  A  poor  semblance  of  debate  was  followed 
by  a  decision  to  retreat  on  tiie  following  day  and  take  up  a  per- 
manent position  off  the  Corinthian  isthmus.  Here  in  case  of 
defeat  by  sea  they  might  at  least  fall  back  on  the  help  of  the  land* 
forces.  One  man  alone  felt  that  the  abandonment  of  Salamis 
would  be  a  virtual  confession  that  common  action  could  no  more* 
be  looked  for,  and  resolved  that  whether  by  fair  means  or  by  foul 
he  would  not  allow  this  dastardly  retreat  to  be  carried  out.  But 
the  narrative  of  the  subsequent  events  must  be  given  as  it  has  been' 
left  to  us  in  the  pages  of  Herodotos. 

The  council  was  over,  and  Themistokles  returned  to  his  ship. 
Here  an  Athenian  named  Mnesiphilos,  on  hearing  the  result, 
^        besought  him  at  all  cost  to  bring  every  power  of  per- 
of  Themi-        suasion  to  bear  on  Eury blades  and  thus  to  get  the 
stokies.  order  rescinded.    Mnesiphilos  saw  clearly  that  retreat 

meant  utter  dispersion,  and  that  dispersion  must  bring  after  it  the 
complete  ruin  of  Hellas.  Without  answering  a  word  Themistokles 
hastened  back  to  the  ship  of  Eurybiad^  and  by  many  arguments 
of  his  own  added  to  those  suggested  by  Mnesiphilos  prevailed  on 
the  Spartan  leader  to  summon  the  chiefs  to  a  second  ooimcil.  On 
their  assembling  Themistokles,  too  impatient  to  vrait  for  the  foiinal 
opening  of  the  debate,  began  eagerly  to  address  the  commanders, 
until  Adeimantos  the  Corinthian  reminded  him  sharply  that  they 
who  rise  up  in  the  games  before  the  signal  are  beaten.  '  Yes,'  said 
Themistokles  gently ;  'but  those  who  do  not  rise  when  the  signal 
is  given  are  not  crowned.'  Then,  turning  to  Eurybiades,  he  began 
in  a  different  strain,  not  dwelling  now  on  the  certainty  of  further 
dispersion  if  the  fleet  fell  back  on  the  isthmus,  but  telling  him 
plainly  that  the  safety  of  Hellas  was  in  his  hands.  At  the 
isthmus,  he  insisted,  they  would  have  to  fight  in  the  open  sea  to^ 
the  great  disadvantage  of  their  own  heavier  and  fewer  ships  ^ 
and  there  they  would  lose  the  aid  of  the  men  of  Salamis,  Megara^ 
and  Aigina,  for  these  must  look  each  to  the  protection  of  their  own 
land,  while  the  advance  of  the  Persian  fleet  to  the  Peloponuesos 
would  certainly  be  followed  by  the  advance  of  the  Persian  army. 
On  the  other  hand  he  ui^ged  that  a  combat  in  closed  waters  would 
probably  end  in  their  winning  the  victory,  and  that  a  victory  at 
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EUttuia  would  coier  tlie  PeloponuesiM  more  eflectuallj  than  a 
vietorj  at  the  iithmus.  At  thia  point  Adeimaiitoa  broke  in  a^juit 
upon  his  Tehement  eloquence,  and  with  aavage  rudeneea  told  him. 
Oat,  as  since  the  fUl  i^  Athens  he  had  now  no  coimtrj,  he  conld 
have  no  vote  in  the  council  and  that  Eurjhiadee  was  debaned 
from  even  taking  his  opinion,  much  more  from  following  it.  To 
this  bruteJ  speech  Themistoklea  answered  quietly  that  he  had  a 
better  city  than  Adeimantos  so  long  as  the  Athenians  had  two 
hondred  ships  which  wero  fully  able  to  bear  down  the  resistance 
of  any  Greek  city,  whatsver  they  might  do  against  the  Penian 
power.  For  Eurybiadee  be  bad  yet  one  more  argument.  It  wa* 
coached  briefly  in  the  form  of  a  warning  that,  if  the  allies 
ahandoned  Salamia,  the  Athenians  witJi  their  families  would  at 
onoe  sail  awaj  to  Italy  and  find  a  new  home  in  their  own  city  of 
Siris.  The  Spartan  chief  saw  at  once  that  without  the  Athenians 
the  confedeiatea  could  not  leeist  the  Penians  even  for  a  day ;  and 
he  issued  the  order  for  remaining.  Thus  instead  of  preparing 
for  flight  the  allies  now  made  ready  for  battle :  hut  their  formal 
obedience  could  not  kill  their  fears.  In  their  eyes  Eurybiadea  vraa 
a  madman ;  and  when  on  the  following  day,  sfter  an  earthquake 
by  Bea  and  land,  tbey  saw  in  tbe  Persian  fleet  movements  in 
manift^Bt  preparation  fur  a  conflict,  their  discontent  broke  out  into 
open  murmurs,  if  not  into  mutiny.  It  became  clear  that  Eury- 
Uades  must  give  way :  and  Themistokles  resolved  to  hazard 
everythinff  on  a  final  throw.  With  the  Hellenic  leaders  there  WM 
nothing  more  to  be  done :  it  might  be  of  more  use  to  address  him- 
self to  the  Peraians.  Without  losing  a  moment,  Themistoklea 
passed  quietly  from  the  council  and  dispatched  Sikinnos,  his  slave 
and  the  tutor  of  his  children,  in  a  boat  to  the  Persian  fleet.*     T)ie 

which  Pin- 


•a  At  tend- 
ing hia  m«Mn(fPrnol  to  (he  Peniian 
gcnirals  but  lo  Xcnes  himself,  uid 
spuks  a(  Xnxea  t*  charging  his 
oSccre  on  their  livn  to  see  tlut  none 
of  the  eiHinj  escaped  them.  If  tbe 
- - Jt  fsndof  lhi«  there 


t  tbe 


m  bid  b. 


istobea 


lookj.tl 


of  the  poet  in  tliis  instance  e:icei><l9 
that  of  HeroJotos  in  likehiiood  as 
mach  on  hh  itoi7  of  the  nusBce 
■enM*  tba  Strymon  pusei  beyond 
the  refpon  of  iact  into  that  or  fio- 
tion.  Bnt  throncbout  the  nflrratlvo 
we  BR  ccnitiintly  abliRed  tn  renort 
to  a  balanciof;  ofprobabilitiei.    Tlie 


revoked  before  the  fiRht  n 
at  the  urRenl  desire  of  ThcmialokJea 
himself.  The  lan^^age  of  Herodotoi 
even  contradicts  the  snppoaition. 
He  makes  Ariateidesspeak  sa  a  man 
still  undereentenceof  ostracism,  and 
represents  the  offer  for  the  auspeneion 
of  pergonal  enmity  as  originating 
with  hitnaelf  snd  nnt  with  his  more 
ipossible 


that  be  could  talk  of  Themiitokles 
as  being  etill  the  bitter  (nany  of 
Arisleideg  the  exile,  ir  he  had  known, 
that  tbe  decree  of  banishment  bad 

to    knniv      been  cancelled.and  thia  at  the  prayer 

of  Themi-     of  Tbemistoklea  himself. 
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message  which  he  chaif^d  him  to  deliTer  was  tlut  ThemistohleB 
reall;  desbed  the  victorj  not  of  the  Greeks  lut  of  the  PeimBim, 
and  thftt  on  this  account  he  now,  witbout  the  knowledge  of  his 
coUea^uea,  toolc  this  means  of  infoiming'  them  Qiat  the  Greeks 
were  on  the  point  of  running  away  and  tiiat  in  theit  [»eaent  Btat« 
of  utter  disnaj  as  veil  as  disunion  the;  could  be  taken  aJid 
crushed  almost  without  an  efibrt.  The  Feraisn  leaden,  putting 
implicit  faith  in  the  message,  at  once  landed  a  large  force  on  the 
islet  of  Fsjttaleia  off  the  southeastern  promontorj  of  Sblamia  and 
predsel;  opposite  to  the  harbour  of  Qm  Pcitueus,  the  object  of 
this  disposition  being  that  they  might  save  the  wiecha  of  ships 
and  slay  such  of  the  euemy  as  might  in  the  battle  be  driven  upon 
the  islet.  Towaids  midnight  a  portion  of  the  fleet  lying  off 
Fhaleron  bcf(an  to  moTe  along  ibe  Attio  coast  until  the  Une 
extended  to  the  northeestem  promontory  of  Sakmis.  It  was  thua 
no  longer  possible  for  the  Greeks  to  eecape  into  the  hay  of  Eleums 
and  BO  retreat  to  the  isthmus  without  flghtiug.  But  of  this  &ct 
they  were  still  unconscious  ;  and  the  hours  of  the  night  were 
b^ng  wasted  in  fierce  dissensions,  when  Thamistoklee  was 
suddenly  summoned  ^m  the  council  to  speak  with  his  rival  and 
enemy  Ariateides,  who  had  just  crossed  over  iiom  Aigina.  In 
few  words  AristeideB  said  that  the  oidy  rivalry  now  befitting  them 
was  that  of  determining  which  could  most  benefit  their  common 
country.  As  to  the  notion  of  retreat,  it  mattered  not  whether 
Ihey  said  much  ahont  it  or  little.  The  thing  was  impoemble.  He 
knew  from  his  own  knowledge  that  the  Greek  fieet  was  surrounded 
beyond  all  chance  of  escape.  The  reply  of  Themistoklee  was  not 
less  terse.  He  rejoiced  at  the  tidings,  and  informed  his  riv&l  that 
the  movements  of  the  Persian  leaden  were  the  consequence  of  the 
message  S'^nt  by  himself  through  Sikinnos.  He  begged  bim 
fiirther  to  repeat  before  the  couDcil  news  to  which  in  all  likelihood 
they  woidd  give  no  credit  if  they  beard  it  tnim  the  lips  of  Themi- 
stoklee. £ven  as  coming  from  Aristeides,  it  was  well-nigh 
rejected  as  false,  when  a  Tenian  vessel  deserting  from  the  Persian 
fleet  estabUshed  the  fact  beyond  all  doubt  Once  more  they  made 
ready  to  fight;  and  ns  the  day  dawned,  Themistokles  addressed 
not  the  chiefe  hot  the  crews,  laying  before  them  all  the  lofty  and 
ignoble  motives  by  which  men  may  be  stimulated  to  action,  and, 
beseeching  th^n  to  choose  the  higher,  sent  them  to  their  ships. 

The  die  was  cast.  The  command  of  the  Ung  had  already  gone 
itoth  for  battle  on  the  following  day,  when  Sikinuos  delivered  to 
Tbe  (huIa  him  or  to  his  generals  the  message  of  Themistoklee. 
«t  Siiunu.  On  the  one  side  the  Greeks  put  themselves  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  Salaminian  heroes  Aiaa  and  Telamon,  and  sent 
a  ship  to  Aigina  to  beseech  the  aid  of  Aia^  and  his  childteo. 
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On  the  other,  a  great  tliroae  wu  leiaeA  on  one  of  tlie  spun  of 
moimt  Aigaleos  cloae  to  Ihe  wo,  whenca  tlie  Penwi  king  might 
Me  how  hifl  BlaveB  fought  on  bis  lieb»If.'  The  dity  was  sliU 
joung  when  the  triremB  came  from  Aigina  which  had  been  sent  to 
fetch  the  children  of  Aiakos ;  and  at  once  the  Greeks  pnt  oat  to 
aea,  while  the  barbarians  came  forwaid  to  meet  them.  Accotding 
to  the  Aigiuetan  tradition  it  was  this  trireme  which  after  aome 
heeitatiou  began  the  fight,  the  form  of  a  woman  having  been  seen 
which  died  out  in  a  voice  iieard  by  all  die  army  of  the  Greeka, 
'  Good  men,  bow  long  will  ye  back  water  P '  The  Athenians  had 
their  story  that  one  of  these  men  named  Ameinias  tan  his  ship  into 
the  enemy,  and  that,  as  it  wee  thus  entangled  and  could  not  get 
£rM,  Hie  rest  came  up  to  help  him.  So  began  the  conflict,  in 
which  the  Athenians  found  tbemielves  opposed  to  the  PheniciaiiH 
who  had  the  wing  towards  Eleuns  and  the  west,  while  the 
Ionian!  towards  the  east  and  the  Peiraieus  tbced  the  Lakedai- 
mtmians.  Beyond  this  general  snangement  and  the  issue  of  the 
fight  the  historian  himself  admits  that  of  this  memorable  battle  we 
know  practically  nothing.  The  event  in  his  belief  was  determiaed 
by  the  discipline  and  order  of  the  Greeks,  while  their  enemies  fell 
ont  of  their  ranks  and  did  nothing  wisely  ;  but  if  the  popular  story 
may  be  trust«d,  it  may  have  depended  pwlly  on  the  feet  that  the 
Persian  seamen,  had  been  working  all  night,  carrying  out  the 
niiovementa  for  the  complete  circumvention  of  the  Hellenic  fleet, 
while  the  Athenians  and  theii  allies  went  on  boatd  their  ships  on 
the  morning  of  the  fight,  &esh  &om  sleep  and  stirted  by  the 
Tehement  eloquence  of  Themistokles.  But  in  spite  of  his  general 
lack  of  information  Herodotoa  notes  that  the  Persians  as  a  whole 
fought  fer  more  bravely  at  Salamis  than  at  Artemisiou,  each  man 
thinking  that  the  eye  of  the  king  was  upon  him,  and  that  few  of 
the  louians  fallowed  the  advice  of  Themistokles  by  hanging  back 
from  the  fight.  Indeed  many  of  the  Greek  shipA,  he  adda,  were 
taken  by  them,  the  SamiaoH  Theomestor  and  Phylakos  being 
specially  distinguished  by  their  ^eal  for  the  king.  Such  action,  if 
coming  irom  Theesalians  against  Phokiaos,  would  be  intelligible 
enough :  in  the  case  of  the  loniana  it  would  seem  to  show,  if  the 
&cts  be  true,  that  the  desertion  of  the  Spartans  and  Athenians  in 
tlie  revolt  of  Aristagoras  still  rankled  in  their  minds  and  blinded 
tbem  to  the  shame  of  revenge  taken  at  the  coat  of  defeat  and  ruin 
to  their  common  country.  But  that  there  existed  a  counter-tra- 
dition saeme  to  be  clear  fmm  the  charge  which  in  the  tumult  of 
the  fi^t  the  Phenicians  brought  aj^ainst  these  Asiatic  Greeks, 
They  had  deatroyed,  it  was  said,  the  Pheniciau  ships  and  betrayed 
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Uu)  I'bwiiakn*  thomaelTes.  Hsp^;  for  the  loniuu,  the  words 
wvtu  aMXoely  out  of  the  mouth  of  their  ucnaen,  wham  a  Suno 
thntkun  tbmbI  nn  into  an  Athonian  ship  and  saok  it,  while  one 
ftiMU  AifTtna  ran  into  the  Samothrakian,  whoae  craw  with  their 
javtilina  droTe  &e  men  of  the  conqnering  ship  into  the  sea  and 
toi>k  theii  veuel.  With  tluB  concInsiTe  proof  of  lonio  fidelit;-, 
Xorxea  in  towering  rage  commanded  the  heads  of  tlie  Phenidsna 
to  be  struck  off  that  they  might  not  lay  th^  own  cowaidioe  to 
the  chsige  of  hraver  men.  The  general  chaiacter  of  Pfaenidan 
Hsmen  ma;  well  warrant  the  ewtpicion  that  their  charge  agunst 
the  loniana,  if  reallj  made,  was  not  altogether  gronndless.  In 
truth,  there  is  scarcely  a  single  alleged  incident  of  the  fight  of 
which  we  have  not  accounts  more  or  less  iucouustent  with,  if  Dot 
BzclumTe  of,  each  other.  The  Athenians  wocld  have  it  that  at 
the  tM^nning  of  the  fight  the  Corinthian  Adeimantos  fled  in  a 
terror  which  belied  his  name  and  that  the  rest  of  the  Oorinthians 
lost  no  time  in  following  his  example.  They  were  opposite  to  the 
temple  of  AthlnS  Sldras — so  the  story  ran — when  a  b«it  which  no 
one  was  known  to  have  sent  met  them,  and  the  men  in  it  cried 
t}ut, '  Ho,  Adeimantoa,  thou  hast  hasely  forsaken  the  Greaka  who 
are  now  conquering  their  enemies  as  much  as  they  had  ever  hoped 
to  do.'  Adeimantos  would  not  believe :  hut  when  the  men  said 
that  the;  would  go  back  with  him  and  consent  to  die  if  their 
words  were  not  true,  he  ttuned  his  ship  and  reached  the  Bcene  of 
action  when  the  iseue  of  the  fight  was  already  decided.  This 
drcumstantial  tale  the  Corinthians  met  by  the  stout  aBsertian  that 
they  were  amongst  the  foiemoet  in  the  battle ;  and  their  rejoinder 
was  borne  out,  we  are  told,  by  all  the  rest  of  the  Greeks. 

Another  circumstantial  story  is  related  of  the  conduct  of 
Artemieia.  A  prize  of  ten  thousand  drachmas  had  been  promised 
ArMmiiU  to  the  man  who  should  take  her  alive,  so  great,  we  are 
?^5iii^^*'  told,  being  the  irritation  thata.woman  should  come 
■Up.  against  Atheus.     As  it  so  chanced,  her  ship  was 

chased  by  the  trierarch  who,  according  to  the  Athenian  story,  bad 
begun  the  battle  and  who,  had  he  known  whom  he  had  before  him, 
would  never  have  stopped  until  be  had  taken  her  or  been  taken 
himself.  But  before  Artemisia  there  were  only  ships  of  her  own 
side ;  and  as  Ameiuias  came  close  upon  her,  she  ran  into  a  Kalyn- 
dian  vessel  commanded  by  the  king  Damauihymoe.  We  are  not 
told  that  the  whole  Kslyndian  crew  perished ;  but  Ameinias,  it  is 
said,  on  seeing  this  action  thought  that  her  ship  was  a  Gteek  one 
or  else  was  deserting  &om  the  Persians,  and  so  turned  away  to 
chase  otbers,  while  Xsrxes,  who  chanced  to  see  what  was  clcn», 
cried  out,  on  being  assured  that  the  ship  was  that  of  Artemisia, 
'My  men  are  woman,  and  the  women  men.'    Yet  although  the 
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fautoiian  npreeents  her  hrKverj  or  her  good  fiutt  u  l:^  no  mecuiB 
aqnal  to  her  wisdom  snd  foresight,  it  is  blmost  incredible  that 
mcb  shallow  selfiahiiees  should  be  successful.  If  ve  maj  not 
accept  the  grounds  on  which  she  is  said  to  have  urged  her  former 
advice  to  Xerxea,  and  if  his  remarks  on  her  coUiaioii  with  the 
£al;itdiaii  ship  read  like  nothing  but  romaoce,  little  b  gained  hj 
Mseriiiig  that  the  story  of  her  exploit  has  the  sir  of  truth.  If 
again  \^  reject  the  other  parts  of  the  tale,  it  seems  impossible  that 
even  the  total  destruction  of  the  ship  and  crew  could  have  saved 
bei  from  detection.  We  are  expreesly  told  that  other  friendly 
dupe  checked  her  flight  no  lees  than  that  of  the  Kalyndian  king.' 
^ley  were  present  to  see  what  was  done ;  and  we  cannot  suppose 
that  all  ware  tricked  by  the  selfish  device  of  Artemisia,  and  that 
none  would  have  the  coura^re  or  the  indignation  to  denounce  it. 

But,  as  at  Marathon,  wlintever  utaj  have  been  tlie  order  and 
inodents  of  the  battle,  the  issue  wss  clear  enough.  The  Persian 
fleet  was  practically  ruined.  On  the  Greek  side  not  Buinottbs 
many  were  killed.  Unlike  the  Greeks,  the  harharians  Pe"i«iia«Bt. 
were  for  the  most  part  unable  to  swim ;  and  the  greatest  slaughter 
took  place  Just  when  their  ships  first  turned  to  flee.  Those  which 
were  drawn  up  behind  pressed  forward  to  reach  the  front,  and  so 
became  entangled  with  the  vaesels  which  were  hurrying  away.  In 
the  midst  of  the  frightful  confusion  thus  caused  Aristeides  landed 
a  large  number  of  hopliles  on  the  islet  of  Psyttaleia  and  slew  every 
one  of  the  Persians  who  were  upon  it.  So  ended  the  battle.  The 
Greeks  drew  up  all  the  disabled  ships  on  the  shore  of  Salamis,  and 
made  ready  for  another  fight,  thinking  that  the  king  would  order 
the  ships  still  reujaining-  to  bim  to  advance  against  them. 

Their  fears  were  not  to  be  realised.  The  fancy  of  Xerxes  that 
nnder  his  own  eye  the  seamen  would  be  invincible  had  been  dis- 
pUced  by  a  conviction,  which  nothing  now  could  ^     . 

ahake,  that  no  faith  whatever  was  to  he  put  in  the  ot  MwUd- 
suhject  tribes  or  nations  which  manned  his  navy,  and  """^ 
tliat  all  hope  of  carrying  on  the  war  by  sea  was  practically  at  an 
end.  i'oT  such  fragments  of  his  fleet  as  might  yet  temain  Xerxes 
had  a  more  immediate  and  pressing  task  in  guarding  the  bridges 
across  the  Hellespont.  Like  Dareios,  he  looked  upon  the  safety  of 
tfaa  bridges  as  the  conditiou  of  his  own  return  home-,  and  he  could 
biook  no  delay  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  measures  which  might  be 
needed  to  secut«  it.  The  messenger  had  already  set  out  with  the 
measage  which,  like  the  torch  in  the  feast  of  Hephaistos,  was  to  be 
bonded  on  from  one  horseman  to  another  until  the  songs  and  sboute 
of  triiunpb  at  Sousa  should  be  exchanged  for  cries  of  grief  for  the 
king  and  of  indignation  against  the  stirrer-up  of  the  mischief,  Thia 
>  Htrod.  viil.  87. 
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issue  Maidonios  dearly  foresaw ;  and  at  once  bis  mind  was  made 
up  to  carry  on  the  war  and  either  to  succeed  in  it  or  die.  For 
himself  except  as  a  conqueror  there  could  be  no  return:  and  be 
might  well  suppose  that  bis  own  chances  of  success  would  be 
indefinitely  increased  by  the  absence  of  a  ruler  so  absorbed  by  the 
thought  of  his  own  personal  safety  as  to  be  incapable  of  bearing  up 
against  reverses  which  still  left  him  ample  means  of  retrieving  his 
fortunes.  He  pledged  himself^  therefore,  to  subjugate  Hellas,  if 
Xerxes  would  leave  him  three  hundred  thousand  men,  while  he 
took  all  the  rest  away  to  Asia.  Such  a  proposal  was  not  likely  to 
l)e  rejected  by  a  tyrant  quaking  in  abject  tenor :  but  the  historian 
adds  that  Xerxes  submitted  it  to  Artemisia,  who  urged  him  by  aU 
means  to  accept  it  If  Mardonios  succeeded,  the  glory  would  go 
to  his  master:  if  he  and  his  men  were  all  skin,  it  would  be  but 
the  loss  of  a  horde  of  useless  slaves.  The  safety  of  Xerxes  and  his 
bouse  would  more  than  make  up  for  all ;  and  the  Ghreeks  would  yet 
have,  many  times,  to  fSEbce  a  struggle  for  life  or  death  with  the 
power  of  Persia.  Such  is  said  to  have  been  her  counsel ;  we  may 
assure  ourselves  that  it  was  never  given.  Xerxes  knew  well  that 
in  leaving  with  Mardonios  his  native  Persian  troops  he  was  leaving 
behind  tiie  hardy  soldiers  on  whom  the  very  foundations  of  his 
empire  rested ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  have  rewarded 
wiik  special  praise  and  special  honours  the  words  of  a  woman 
who  could  speak  of  them  as  toys  to  be  trifled  with  and  flung  aside 
without  a  thought. 

That  very  night  the  fleet  sailed  from  the  scene  of  its  disaster, 
to  guard  the  bridge  across  the  Hellespont  for  the  passage  of  the 
j^^g^  king  and  his  army.     When  the  day  dawned,  the 

second  moi-  Greeks  saw  the  Persian  land-forces  in  the  same 
mtorokiee  to  position  which  they  had  occupied  the  day  before,  and 
XerxeB.  made  ready  for  an  attack  from  their  fleet  which  they 

supposed  to  be  still  ofl*  Phaleron.  The  discovery  of  its  flight  was 
followed  by  immediate  pursuit.  The  Greeks  sailed  as  far  as  Andros 
without  catching  sight  even  of  the  hindermost  among  the  Persian 
vessels.  At  Andros  a  council  was  called.  To  the  intreaty  of 
Themistokles  that  they  should  sail  at  once  to  the  Hellespont  and 
there  destroy  the  bridge  Eurybiades  replied  by  pointing  out  the 
folly  of  driving  a  defeated  enemy  to  bay.  Out  of  Europe  Xerxes 
could  do  littie  mischief :  but  if  hindered  in  his  retreat,  ho  might 
turn  with  something  like  the  spirit  of  Cyrus  and  take  an  ample 
vengeance  for  his  recent  disasters,  while  his  forces  could  be  sus- 
tained with  the  yearly  harvests  of  Hellas.*    Silenced  by  this  re- 

^  Herod,  viii.  108.    Eurybiades      under  permanent  invasion  refiue  to 
must  have  been  aware  that  this  was      till  or  sow  their  ground, 
impracticable.      Nations    suffering 
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joiDder,  if  not  conyinced,  Themistokles  made  a  yirtue  of  neoeflsity, 
and  repeating  to  his  countrymen  the  advice  of  EuryhiadeB  besonglit 
them  to  turn  their  minds  to  the  more  pressing  need  of  rebuildmg 
their  houses  and  sowing  the  seed  for  the  next  harvest.^  Ab  to 
Xerxes  he  took  up  the  strictly  religious  ground.  The  invader  was 
an  impious  man  who  by  his  pride  had  wearied  out  the  patience  of 
the  gods  and  provoked  iheir  utmost  wrath  by  the  profanation  and 
the  burning  of  their  shrines ;  and  his  punishment  had  been  inflicted 
not  by  the  Athenians  but  by  the  gods  and  heroes.  Having  given 
this  counsel^  he  dispatched  Sikinnos  on  a  second  embassy :  bufc  this 
time  his  message  was  addressed  to  Xerxes,  not  to  his  generals.  It 
informed  him  briefly  that  the  Greeks  had  wished  to  pursue  his 
fleet  and  break  up  the  bridge  at  the  Hellespont,  but  that  Themi- 
stokles had  turned  them  from  their  purpose  and  insured  to  the 
tyrant,  if  he  wished  to  go  home,  a  peacefid  and  leisurely  retreat. 
The  historian  so  far  anticipates  the  future  history  of  the  great 
Athenian  leader  as  to  ascribe  both  his  counsel  to  his  countrymen 
and  his  message  to  Xerxes  to  a  deliberate  design  of  establishing  a 
title  to  the  favour  of  the  Persian  king,  if  the  need  of  so  doing 
should  at  any  time  arise.' 

A  fdw  days  later  Mardonios  chose  out  on  the  plains  of  Thessaly 
the  forces  with  which  he  had  resolved  to  conquer  or  to  die.  Here 
with  an  equal  number  of  Persians  and  Medes  and  The  flight  of 
with  the  Sflikian,  Baktrian,  and  Indian  troops,  he  took  Xencei, 
up  his  quarters  for  the  winter,  while  Xerxes  hurried  onwards. 
But  before  they  parted  not  to  meet  again,  a  messenger  from  Sparta 
had  come  to  bid  the  king  of  the  Medes  stand  his  trial  for  the 
murder  of  Leonidas  and  make  atonement  for  that  crime.    'The 


^  Whatever  else  he  may  have  said, 
it  is  clear  that  he  could  not  have 
niged  this  dut^  upon  them  at  a  time 
when,  the  Persian  army  was  still  in 
Attica,  and  when  as  yet  he  had  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  invaders 
had  any  intention  of  quittinc^  it 

3  So  far  as  it  affects  the  character 
of  Themistokles,  this  charge  cannot 
be  examined  here.  But  human  na- 
ture is  much  the  same  in  all  ages ; 
aod  the  de^ee  of  faith  which  Xerxes 
would  be  likely  to  put  in  this  second 
nMMage  may  be  measured  by  the 
caution  of  the  child  who  has  learnt 
to  dread  the  (ire  by  being  burnt. 
The  stupidest  savage  is  not  likely  to 
be  trapped  twice  in  the  same  snare 
by  the  same  man  ;  and  for  Xerxes  it 
Is  enough  to  say  that  he  had  already 
acted  upon  one  message  from  The- 
inistoidM,  and  that  the  result  had 


been  the  ruin  of  his  fleet.  We  are 
not,  then,  justified  even  in  saving 
that  the  second  message  would  have 
the  effect  of  hurrying  nls  flight.  If 
he  gave  any  heed  to  his  words  at  all, 
he  would  assuredlv  interpret  them 
by  contraries,  for  the  memory  of  hia 
first  deadly  wrong  would  be  fixed 
in  his  mind  with  a  strength  which 
no  lapse  of  time  could  weaken.  The 
message  in  truth  is  as  superfluous 
as  the  stratagems  of  Histiaios.  The 
tyrant  had  set  his  face  like  a  flint 
against  any  further  soioum  in  En- 
rope  ;  and  although  this  could  not 
at  the  moment  be  known  to  Themi- 
stokles, we  may  safely  assert  that  the 
idea  of  cutting  off  ms  retreat  at  the 
Hellespont  could  not  so  much  aa 
crosss  his  mind,  so  long  as  the  Per- 
sian host  lay  incamped  upon  Hel« 
lenicsoiL 
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atonement  shall  be  made  by  Mardonios/  answered  Xerxes  with  a 
laugh,  pointing  to  the  general  by  his  side ;  and  the  Spartan  taking 
him  at  his  word  went  his  way.  The  tale  might  be  dismiBsed  as 
theatrical  bravado,  if  it  be  not  regarded,  rather,  as  springing  from 
the  religious  sentiment  which  imparted  to  the  narratiye  of  the 
whole  war  a  strictly  epical  character.  Whatever  may  have  been 
his  losses  by  sea,  his  land-forces  remained  as  formidable  as  ever : 
but  the  lord  of  this  mighty  host  must  be  told  that  he  is  a  criminal, 
and  that  the  price  of  his  crime  must  be  paid.  The  sunmions  of  the 
Spartans  is  followed  by  a  sudden  plunge  into  utter  misery.  For 
five-and-forty  days,  we  are  told,  the  forces  or  rather  the  hordes 
rejected  by  Mardonios  struggled  onwards  over  their  road  to  the 
Hellespont,  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  falling  as  they  went 
from  hunger,  thirst,  disease,  and  cold.  A  few  might  live  on  the 
harvests  of  the  lands  through  which  they  passed:  but  the  vast 
crowds  for  which  these  lands  could  afford  no  sustenance  were 
driven  to  feed  on  grass  or  the  leaves  and  bark  of  trees.  Disease 
came  quickly  in  the  track  of  famine ;  and  in  Thessaly  as  well  as 
in  Makedonia  Xerxes  was  constrained  to  intrust  the  sick  whom  he 
left  behind  him  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  natives.  Humiliation 
followed  on  hmniliation.  The  sacred  chariot  of  Zeus,  which  he 
had  left  in  the  Paionian  Siris,  was  now  not  forthcoming;  and 
when  he  reached  the  Hellespont  just  eight  months  after  he  had 
crossed  over  it  to  Sestos,  the  bridge  over  which  he  had  passed  in 
the  plenitude  of  luxury  and  pride  had  been  shattered  by  storms 
and  rendered  useless.  Boats  conveyed  across  the  strait  the  lord  of 
all  Asia  with  the  scanty  remnant  of  his  guards  and  followers :  but 
the  sudden  change  from  starvation  to  plenty  was  not  less  deadly 
than  the  worst  of  the  evils  against  which  they  had  thus  far  had  to 
struggle,  and  the  multitude  so  fearfully  thinned  in  Europe  dwindled 
more  rapidly  away.  Such,  in  the  belief  of  Herodotos,  was  the 
true  story  of  the  retreat  of  Xerxes:  but  he  mentioiis  another 
account  which  asserted  that,  having  reached  Eion  on  the  Strymon, 
he  left  Hydames  in  charge  of  his  army  and  embarked  with  his 
bodyguard  on  board  a  Phenician  ship.  The  vessel  was  soon  over- 
taken by  a  heavy  storm ;  and  the  king  in  dismay  asked  the  pilot  if 
there  was  any  hope  of  safety.  '  None,'  was  the  answer, '  unless 
we  can  ease  the  ship  of  the  crowd  within  it.'  Xerxes  turned  to 
his  Persians,  telling  them  simply  that  his  life  depended  on  them. 
In  an  instant  they  had  done  obeisance  and  leaped  into  the  sea ; 
and  the  ship  thus  lightened  reached  Asia  in  safety.  On  landing, 
Xerxes  gave  the  pilot  a  golden  crown  for  saving  the  king's  life  and 
then  cut  off  his  head  for  losing  the  lives  of  his  men.  This  story 
Herodotos  without  hesitation  rejects  on  the  ground  that,  even  if 
the  pilot  had  so  spoken,  Xerxes  would  assuredly  have  sent  his 
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'PeaaaoB  down  firom  the  deck  into  the  body  of  the  ship  and  cast 
o«it  into  the  sea  a  nmnber  of  Phenician  sailon  equal  to  that  of  the 
Persians.  Not  could  he  bring  himself  to  belieye  the  story  of  the 
men  of  Abdera  that  Xerxes  there  loosed  his  girdle  for  Ae  first 
time  since  he  left  Athens,  as  thinMng  himself  at  last  in  safety, 
although  he  regards  the  fact  of  his  rewarding  their  hospitality 
with  a  golden  dagger  and  turban  as  conclusive  proof  that  he  had 
not  embarked  at  Eion.  With  equal  decision  probably  he  rejected, 
for  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  he  had  not  heard,  the  maryeUous 
story  of  the  crossing  of  the  Strymon  as  related  by  .^Eschylos  in  his 
drama  of  the  Persians.  A  frost  unusual  for  ihe  season  of  the 
yeor^  had  frozen  firmly  the  whole  surface  of  a  river  nearly  two 
hundred  yards  in  width;  and  on  this  frozi:tn  surface  the  army 
crossed  in  safety  until  the  heat  of  the  sim  thawed  the  ice  and  the 
crowds  were  plunged  between  the  shattered  masses  into  the  water. 
Ice  capable  of  bearing  tens  of  thousands  for  even  two  or  three 
hours  must  be  at  least  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  in  uniform  thick- 
ness :  and  the  formation  of  such  ice  in  a  single  night  in  the  latitude 
and  climate  of  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon  is  an  impossibility.  The 
story  is  simply  the  growth  of  the  religious  conviction  that  Zeus 
himself  fought  against  Xerxes  as  the  stars  in  their  courses  fought 
against  Sisera.  It  implies  further  that  the  Persians  were  hurrying 
sway  in  frantic  haste  from  an  enemy  almost  at  their  heels :  but 
there  was,  in  fact,  no  pursuit,  and  for  many  years  later  Eion  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Strymon  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Persians  and 
was  wrested  from  them  only  after  a  severe  struggle  by  Kimon. 

If  the  account  given  by  -^Eschylos  is  obviously  impossible, 
there  are  difficulties  fully  as  great  in  following  the  story  of  Hero- 
dotos.  If  we  take  his  numbers  as  furnishing  even  a  General  cre- 
relative  proportion,  Xerxes  must  have  led  back  from  ^e^JJaJrS! 
Athens  a  larger  army  than  that  which  he  left  behind  tive. 
him  with  Maidonios.  Yet  his  numbers  were  so  far  lessened  that 
great  suspicion  is  thrown  on  the  tale  of  utter  starvation  and  misery 
which  his  people  are  said  to  have  endured  from  the  time  that  he 
entered  Makedonia.  On  his  former  march  from  Doriskos  westward 
his  men  were  fed,  we  are  told,  from  the  accmnulated  stores  of  three 
years  as  well  as  from  the  forced  or  voluntary  contributions  of  the 

1  x*H^*'*  ^P°*^'  "^d^.    IfwefoUow  made  its  escape  from  Salamis  ;  and 

the  chronology  of  Herodotos,  this  he  adds, 

could  not  have  been  later  than  No-  ^    »*i «      <    •       «       -      /•   ^ 

Tember;butthepo€tmaybeaUowed  ^^/aAvto.    483. 
a  wider  license,  and  seemingly  he 

places  this  incident  after  the  battle  Compare  alsoline  187.  Bat  the  fact, 

of   PlataJai.    The   expression   that  as  he  relates  it,  would  be  impossible, 

alinoBt  the  whole  army  was  destroyed  to  whatever  season  of  the  year  it  may 

in  Boiotia  can  scarcely  refer  to  any  be  assigned,  even  in  places  twenty 

other  event.    The  fleet,  he  says,  had  degrees  farther  north. 
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« the  Htoi7  of  the  rotnat  in  Heio- 

l  that  their  contcnti  were  all 

LS  he  journered 

'"^"^"nTu^onaUv  contemplated  >  speedy  rttum  to 'ha 

■*^d    Md  had  hU  dieauM   of  leading  heck  a,  long  line  of 

'"tr^'va  Sparlan  al"ves  in  addition  to  the  hoata  which  he  waa 

-*rr^j,  ,^  conquMt.     HJa  need  of  food  would  be  increased  by 

SH^^ure  of  bi*  «"cc^ ;  and  his  care  to  preserre  and  to  extend 

'f'     fii.pw  would  be  Btimulafed  by  hishopea  ofanmediaterictoty. 

On  tb#  iiiher  hand,  in  proportion  to  the  fewnt-BB  of  bis  attendanta 

wjuU  be  tte  ease  of  luaintaininfr  them  from  these  unexhausted  <x 

mtleni^^  niaparinea.     Yet,  ae  thoiiph  submittin)^  to  an  ordinary 

^JJiiilT.  he  leave*  his  army  to  Bulalst  by  plunder  or  to  die  by 

^iiie.'in  »  J^d  where,  aa  it  would  seem,  not  a  single  arm  wm 

_j^  against  him  in  spite  of  all  thia  robberj-  and  pillage,  and 

i^^  ,-a  are  told  that  Ue  left  hia  sick  in  the  citieo  ihrough  which 

ifc.  )»aud,  not  without  confidence  in  the  idndlj  feeling  of  the 

inluhitants.     Still,  with  this  friendlines*  or  at  leaal  neutrality  of 

,!<.  iHiiule,  perjileiing  though  it  be,  hia  powage  is  more  disBstrous 

^  ihat  of  Arlaha»oB  who,  as  we  shall  see,  fought  his  way  afu-r 

•h  •  bottle  of  Plalaiai  through  the  wild  tribes  of  Iho  Thrakion 

liifblaiidB.     The  story  of  Ilerodotos  would  give  some  countenance 

1  tht<  Makrdonian  boast,  of  which  probably  he  never  heard,  that 

i\tfv  had  ■InuK'htored  and  almost  cut  off  the  wholu  anny  in  its 

dighl !  and  (lulceswe  assiuueaome  great  hostility  whether  of  Makc- 

di'itiam  or  ThnkiaDe,  as  accoimting  for  the  scanty  nunibera  with 

trhii-h  Xerxca  is  sud  to  huTe  reached  the  Ilelleepont,  wo  might  be 

i,^ii)>tt<d  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  he  had  brought  with  him  into 

Kiiri>)<o  not  many  more  troops  than  those  which  he  left  under  the 

^miiuand  of  Mardonios,  and  that  he  journeyed  from  Tbeasalj  only 

with  a  moderate  bodyguard.     V,'o  have,  however,  the   distinct 

«M-rlion  that  he  was  attended  as  far  as  the  Hellespont  by  00,000 

UH>ii  ctuumanded  by  Artabazoa,  whose  conduct  after  the  fight  at 

■"hilniai  won  for  hiiu  a  high  reputation  for  decision  and  adroitoess.' 

llut  however  this  may  baTe  been,  the  change  which  comes  over 

Uio  ppirit  of  the  narmtive  as  soon  as  Xerxes  is  safely  restored  to 

iht)  liixuiiouB  tyranny  of  his  own  land  tends  more  than  anjthii^ 

iilsu  to  call  into  qneetion  the  tale  of  misery  and  ruin  which  precedes 

it.     From  the  moment  that  Artabazos  has  dismissed  his  master 

be  appears  as  a  man  well   able  to  hold  his  ground  against  all 

ofTorts  of  hia  cnemiea  without  calling  on  his  troc^  to  nndei^  any 

special  privations.     We  hear  no  more  of  famine  or  disease,  of  men 

{bucking  gnaa  and  roots  and  then  lying  down  to  die.     Instead  of 

I  Herod.  TiiL  13& 
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thky  we  find  him  deliberately  resolving  to  remain  in  Makedonia, 
oniil  tlie  return  of  spring  should  allow  Maidonios  to  more  hie 
army  in  Boiotia.  So  completely  is  he  master  of  his  position  and 
ius  movements  that  ho  determines  to  attack  the  Greek  colonics 
which  had  dared  to  revolt  after  the  king  had  passed  them  on  his 
retreat  and  when  they  had  heard  of  the  hurried  departure  of  the 
fleet  from  Salamis.  In  truth,  the  real  source  of  weakness  waa 
gone  with  Xerxes :  and  thus  Artahazos  had  no  hesitation  in  laying 
mege  to  Olynthos  and  no  compunction  in  slaughtering  its  inhabit- 
ants when  it  fell  and  in  handing  the  place  over  to  the  OhalMdians 
of  Tor6nS.^  His  next  step  "^-as  not  that  of  a  leader  who,  alarmed 
for  his  own  safety  or  for  that  of  his  men,  was  anxious  to  &11  back 
upon  the  main  army.  From  Olynthos  he  turned  his  arms  agunst 
Potidaia.  During  his  siege  of  three  months  he  was  encouraged  by 
the  hope  that  Timoxenos  the  SMonaian  general  might  succeed  in 
betraying  the  town,  as  he  had  pledged  himself  to  do.  But  the 
correspondence  which  by  means  of  letters  twined  round  arrows  he 
had  carried  on  with  Timoxenos  was  discovered ;  and  he  was  glad 
to  avail  himself  of  an  extraordinary  ebbing  of  the  sea  to  march 
across  the  ground  which  the  waters  had  thus  left  bare  between  his 
camping-place  and  the  walls  of  the  city.  But  before  they  could 
reach  the  other  side  the  sea  came  back  with  a  flow  as  astomshing 
as  its  ebb,  and  all  who  could  not  swim  were  drowned,  while  those 
who  escaped  by  swimming  were  slaughtered  by  the  Potidaians 
who  came  in  boats  to  complete  the  work  of  destruction.  Of  the 
extent  of  his  loss  by  this  disaster  we  are  not  informed :  but  as  we 
find  Mm  after  the  battle  of  Plataiai  with  40,000  men  still  under 
his  command,^  we  must  suppose  that  these  were  a  portion  of  the 
60,000  who  escorted  Xerxes  to  the  Hellespont,  and  that  20,000 
represent  the  losses  sustained  in  the  siege  of  Potidaia  and  perhaps  in 
the  fatal  flght  which  destroyed  the  army  of  Mardonios.  This  loss 
can  scarcely  be  considered  out  of  proportion  with  the  greatness  of 
his  eflbrts  and  of  his  disasters.  But  the  history  of  Artahazos  is, 
in  truth,  conclusive  evidence  that,  however  intense  may  have  been 
the  hatred  of  the  native  tribes  for  their  Asiatic  invaders,  they  were 
unable  to  place  any  serious  hindrance  in  his  path,  and  that  though 
the  Persians  may  not  have  enjoyed  the  luxuries  of  Sousa,  they 
were  not  reduced  to  the  hard  lot  of  an  Arabian  caravan  in  lack  of 
food  and  water.  Whatever  wretchedness  the  tyrant  underwent 
was  a  wretchedness  of  his  own  causing ;  and  probably  not  even  the 
ignominy  of  his  retreat  was  allowed  to  interfere  with  his  sensual 
^oyments. 

The  alleged  operations  of  the  Greek  fleet  after  the  battle  of 

»  Herod,  viii.  127  «  lb.  ix.  66. 
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Salamis  seem  to  show  that  the  aim  of  the  commandeiB  was  not  to 
dissipate  their  strength  by  expeditions  to  the  Hellespont  (whichy 
Siege  of  however,  they  refused  to  undertake  solely  on  the  score 

^^_^y  of  their  inutility)  but  to  repdr  their  losses  whether  by 
federates.  the  forced  or  the  voluntary  contributions  of  Hellenic 
cities.  Themistokles  was  acting  as  spokesman  for  the  Greeks 
generally^  when  he  told  the  Andnans  that  the  Athenians  had  come 
to  them  under  the  guidance  of  two  very  mighty  deities^  Faith  and 
Necessity,  and  therefore  pay  they  must.  The  rejoinder  of  the 
Andrians  that  they  likewise  had  two  deities,  Poverty  and  Help- 
lessness, which  would  never  leave  their  island  and  made  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  pay  anything,  was  followed  by  a  blockade. 
The  result  verified  the  prediction  of  the  Andrians  that  the  power 
of  Athens  could  never  exceed  their  own  impotence;  and  the 
Greeks,  compelled  to  abandon  the  siege,  ravi^ed  the  lands  of 
Karystos  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Euboia  and  then  sailed 
back  to  Salamis.  This  fact,  if  it  took  place,  sufficiently  refutes  the 
story  that  Themistokles  had  already  extorted  large  sums  fVom  the 
Karystians  and  Parians  under  the  pledge,  it  must  be  assumed,  that 
he  would  hold  them  scathless  in  person  and  property ;  but  we  are 
told  further  that  while  the  siege  of  Andros  was  still  being  carried 
on,  Themistokles  by  threatening  the  other  islands  with  summary 
measures  in  case  of  refusal  collected  large  sums  of  money  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  other  leaders  and  retained  them  for  himself.^ 
The  charge  is  incredible.  Themistokles  and  the  agents  of  his  ex- 
tortions might  keep  the  secret :  but  there  wbs  nothing  to  stop  the 
mouths  of  his  victims,  and  Athens  was  not  so  popular  with  the 
confederates  as  to  make  them  deaf  to  charges  which  accused 
Themistokles  of  crippling  the  resources  of  tibe  allies  for  his  own 
personal  advantage. 

The  work  of  a  memorable  year  was  now  ended.  It  only  remcdned 
to  dedicate  to  the  gods  the  thank-offerings  due  to  them  for  their 
Biitrfbntion  guardianship  and  active  aid,  and  to  distribute  the 
-L™°SII       rewards  and  honours  which  the  conduct  of  the  con- 

ftmong  tne 

Greeks.  federates  might  deserve.    Their  first  act  was  to  con- 

secrate three  Phenician  ships,  one  to  the  honour  of  Aias  at  Salamis, 
another  at  Sounion,  and  the  third,  which  Herodotos'  himself  had 
seen,  at  the  isthmus.    At  the  isthmus  the  question  of  personal 

1  Peitho,  which  is  etyniologically  sieged  it  with  the  deliberate  derign 

the  English  faWi,  is  here  the  power  of  destroying  the  city  alU^cUier. 

which  produces  obedience  or  trust.  The   further    charge    of    Medism, 

The  refusal  of  the  Andrians  to  con-  Herod,  viiu   112,  would    probably 

tribute  to  the  expenses  of  the  war  have  been  condoned,  if  the  money 

was  regarded,  we  are  told,  &s,  so  had  been  paid, 

serious  an  offence  against  the  welfare  >  Heroo.  viii.  112 

of  Hellas  that  the  confederates  be-  >  viii.  121. 
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merit  in  the  war  was  decided,  it  is  said,  by  the  written  yotes  of 
the  generals,  each  of  whom  claimed  the  first  place  for  himself, 
while  most  of  them  (Plutarch  says,  all)  assigned  the  second  to 
Themistokles.  But  the  incredibly  silly  vanity  which  thus  depriyed 
fte  Ath^iian  general  of  his  formal  pre-eminence  in  no  way  lessened 
bis  glory  or  interfered  with  the  honours  paid  to  him.  If  an  olive- 
crown  was  ^ven  to  Eurybiades  as  the  commander-in-chief,  the 
same  prize  was  bestowed  on  Themistokles  expressly  for  his  un- 
paTEklleled  wisdom  and  dexterity.  The  most  beautLTul  chariot  in 
Sparta,  the  gift  of  the  citizens,  conveyed  him  from  that  (nty, 
three  hundred  chosen  Spartiatai  being  his  escort  as  far  as  the 
boundaries  of  Tegea.  No  other  man,  it  is  said,  ever  received  such 
honours  from  the  Spartans.  So  ended  the  triumph  of  the  confede- 
rates for  that  victory  in  which  the  names  of  Aigina  and  Athens 
were  associated  in  pre-eminent  lustre. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  BATTIiKS  OF  PLA.TAIAI  AND  MYKALfi. 

The  winter  which  followed  the  defeat  at  Salamis  was  spent  by  the 
Persian  fleet  at  the  Aiolic  Kyme  on  the  Elaiatic  gulf,  about  ten 
miles  to  the  east  of  the  ill-fated  city  of  Phokaia.  Early  Movemente 
in  the  spring  it  moved  forwards  as  far  as  Samos  imder  ^ndPeSS? 
the  command  of  Mardontes  and  Arta}7ites.  There  fleets. 
•was  no  intention  of  renewing  the  struggle  in  the  waters  of  Western 
Hellas.  Their  whole  attention  was  fixed  on  the  repression  of 
revolt  in  Asiatic  Ionia,  if  the  people  who  had,  as  it  was  said,  shown 
80  much  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  king  at  Salamis  should  be  disposed 
to  renew  the  trouble  which  they  had  given  in  the  days  of  Arista- 
goras.  Of  any  attack  from  the  fleet  of  the  Western  Greeks  they 
bad  no  fear.  Any  such  danger  had  in  their  belief  passed  away 
when  their  enemies  gave  up  the  idea  of  pursuing  them  from 
Salamis ;  and  they  believed  further  that  by  land  Mardonios  would 
succeed  in  taking  ample  vengeance  for  the  mishaps  of  the  Persian 
navy.^    The  Greek  fleet  at  the  same  time  assembled 

471)  B  C 

at  Aigina,  110  ships  in  all, — ^the  Athenians  under 
Xanthippos,  and  the  Peloponnesians  imder  Leotychides.    They 
had  scarcely  taken  up  their  station  ofi*  the  island,  when  an  embassy 

>  Herod,  viii.  130. 
p2 
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came  firom  Cliios  praying  them  to  hasten  at  once  to  the  help  of  the 
lonians.  The  confederates  in  compliance  with  their  request  sailed 
as  &r  as  Delos,  beyond  which  they  resolutely  refused  to  advance. 
The  waters  which  stretched  away  to  the  east  were  in  their  eyes^ 
we  are  told,  swarming  with  Persian  or  Phenician  cruisers ;  and 
Samos  appeared  to  them  as  distant  as  the  pillars  of  Herakles  and 
the  gates  of  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Bespecting  this  singular  state- 
ment something  has  been  said  already:^  it  is  imnecessary  to  say 
more  here  than  that  when,  a  few  months  earlier,  these  hostile  ships 
were  in  the  waters  to  the  west  of  Delos,  no  such  fears  were  ex- 
pressed, if  the  story  be  true  that  Themistokles  proposed  an  im- 
mediate pursuit  of  the  retreating  Persians  as  far  as  the  Hellespont 
and  that  the  proposal  was  rejected  only  as  being  impolitic.  It  is 
impossible  that  the  history  of  fifteen  years  should  obliterate  the 
associations  and  traditions  of  ages,  or  that  a  state  of  feeling  should 
have  sprung  up  six  months  after  the  fight  of  Salamis  which  was 
not  in  existence  when  Xerxes  sent  away  his  fleet  to  guard  the 
bridge  over  the  Hellespont. 

The  occupation  of  Mardonios  in  his  Thessalian  winter-quarters 
consisted  chiefly  of  attempts  to  ascertain  the  feelings  of  the  Greek 
Offers  of  al-  States  towards  himself  and  his  master.  The  informa- 
iiance  made  tion  which  he  received  probably  encouraged  him  to 
nioB  to  the  make  the  greater  venture  which  betrayed  a  significant 
Athenians,  change  in  Persian  policy.  Mardonios  had  learnt  that 
the  aid  of  Thessalians  and  Boiotians  was  as  nothing  in  comparison 
of  the  advantage  which  he  would  gain  by  an  alliance  with  Athens : 
nor  could  he  have  failed  to  ascertain  that,  if  the  decision  had  rested 
with  the  Athenians,  the  decisive  struggle  between  the  two  fleets 
would  have  been  at  Artemision,  not  at  Salamis.  It  was  Athens 
therefore  which  stood  in  the  way ;  and  until  this  hindrance  shoidd 
be  removed,  tribute,  the  true  end  of  Persian  conquest,  would  never 
flow  from  Western  Hellas  into  the  treasuries  of  Sousa.  It  was 
worth  while  then  to  sacrifice  much  to  turn  a  people  so  resolute 
from  an  enemy  into  a  friend;  and  if  the  proposal  ascribed  to 
Mardonios  was  really  made,  the  sacrifice  which  he  professed  him- 
.self  ready  to  make  must  have  cost  his  master,  if  not  himself,  no 
.slight  struggle.  Nor  was  it  a  scanty  recognition  of  Athenian 
.iOeatness  when  the  Makedonian  chief  Alexandros  came  to  tell 
them  that  the  great  king  was  willing  not  merely  to  forgive  all 
their  sins  against  him  if  they  would  become  not  his  servants  but 
his  friends,  but  to  bestow  upon  them  in  addition  to  their  own 
land  any  territory  which  tbey  might  choose  for  independent  oc- 
cupation and,  further,  to  rebidld  all  the  temples  which  his  followers 
bad  burnt. 

1  See  note  1,  p.  168. 
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The  tj^ings  of  this  change  in  Persian  policy  had  reached  Sparta 
and  awakened  there  the  liveliest  alarm.  The  counter-proposal 
which  they  made  through  amhessadors  hurriedly  sent    _  . 

was  that  they  would  maintain  the  households  of  the  the  Spartans 
Athenians  as  long  as  the  war  should  last,  if  only  they  ^  Athens, 
would  hold  out  stoutly  against  Mardonios.  The  alleged  reply  of 
the  Athenians  to  both  their  suitors  is  marked  by  that  real  dignity 
which  springs  from  the  consciousness  of  thoroughly  disinteroeted 
motives.  Whether  it  has  been  handed  down  as  it  was  uttered^  or 
not,  we  can  well  understand  the  glow  of  pride  with  which  the 
Athenians  of  a  later  day  recalled  these  utterances  of  exalted 
patriotism.  To  Alexandres  they  said^  '  We  know  that  the  army 
of  the  Modes  is  much  larger  than  ours,  and  there  is  no  need  to 
cast  this  in  our  teeth :  but  in  the  struggle  for  freedom  we  will  beat 
them  off  with  all  our  might.  And  now  tell  Mardonios  what  we 
say,  "  As  loUg  as  the  sun  shall  keep  the  same  path  in  the  heaven, 
wo  will  never  make  peace  with  XeAtes :  but  we  will  fiEice  him, 
trusting  in  the  help  of  gods  and  heroes,  whom  he  has  insulted  by 
burning  their  homes  and  shrines/' '  Then  turning  to  the  Spartans 
they  said,  'It  was  perhaps  natural  that  you  should  dread  our 
making  peace  with  the  barbarian ;  but  you  know  little  of  the 
mind  of  the  Athenians,  for  not  all  the  gold  throughout  all  the 
world  could  tempt  us  to  take  the  part  of  the  Modes  and  help  to 
inslave  Hellas.  Even  if  wo  were  willing  to  do  so,  there  are  many 
things  to  hinder  us,  and  chiefly  the  shrines  and  dwellings  of  the 
gods  which  they  have  burnt  and  thrown  down.  Yet  more,  the 
whole  Hellenic  race  is  of  the  same  blood  and  speech  with  us ;  we 
share  in  common  the  temples  of  our  gods;  we  have  the  same 
sacrifices  and  the  same  way  of  life ;  and  these  the  Athenians  can 
never  betray.  Be  assured  now,  if  you  know  it  not  before,  that  so 
long  as  but  one  Athenian  shall  remain,  we  will  never  make  any 
covenant  with  Xerxes.  For  your  goodwill  to  us  we  thank  you : 
but  we  will  struggle  on  as  well  as  we  can  without  giving  you 
trouble.  All  that  we  pray  you  to  do  is  to  send  out  your  army 
with  all  speed,  for  assuredly  the  barbarian  will  soon  be  in  our  land, 
when  he  learns  that  we  will  not  do  as  he  would  have  us ;  and  we 
ought  to  meet  him  in  Boiotia  before  he  can  advance  as  far  as 
Attica.* 

Beautiful,  however,  though  these  words  may  be,  yet  either 
they  were  put  together  at  a  later  day,  or  the  sequel  of  the 
narrative  has  been  falsified.      At   the  time  of  the    Re-oconps- 
embassy  to  Athens  the  Isthmian  wall  remained  un-    ^thras  by 
finished,  as  it  had    been  when  Xerxes  began    his    Mardonios. 
homevfrard  journey :  but  the  pledges  which  they  had  received  of 
Athenian  stedfastness  encouraged    them  to  the  most  strenuous 
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efforts  for  its  immediate  completioxL  With  its  completion  came 
iMck  seemingly  the  old  indifference ;  and  the  PersianB  were  again 
in  Attica  before  a  single  Spartan  troop  had  advanced  beyond  the 
isthmus.  Nay  more,  no  sooner  had  the  wall  been  finii^edy  than 
EQeombrotos  led  the  Spartan  army  hurriedly  back  to  Sparta^ 
because  an  ecUpee  of  the  sun  had  taken  place.  On  his  death, 
which  happened  almost  immediately  after,  his  son  Pausanias  waa 
appointed  general,  and  g^uardian  of  his  cousin  Pleistarchoa  the 
young  son  of  Leonidas.  Taken  altogether,  things  looked  better  for 
Mardonios  than  ever  they  had  looked  for  Xerxes.  He  was  at  the 
head  of  a  more  compact  and  manageable  army ;  and  his  Hellenic 
allies  seemed  to  be  stirred  by  redoubled  zeal  in  his  cause.'  But 
Mardonios,  as  Herodotos  belieyed,  was  feverishly  anxious  to  re- 
possess himself  of  Athens,  partly  because  he  was  suffering  from 
divinely  inflicted  frenzy,  and  partly  because  he  wished  to  send  the 
tidings  of  his  own  glorification  to  Sousa.  His  caution  on  avoiding  * 
acts  of  violence  on  retaking  the  city  sufficiently  disproves  these 
inferences.  Mardonios  was  as  steadily  intent  on  vmning  over  the 
Athenians  as  Xerxes  had  been  on  punishing  them.  There  was  yet 
the  chance  that  their  stubborn  will  might  give  way  when  they  saw 
their  soil  again  trodden  by  invading  armies,  while  the  care  of  the 
general  in  protecting  their  city  might  justify  them  in  trusting  to 
any  covenant  which  they  might  make  with  him.  To  carry  out  this 
plan  he  crossed  the  frontiers  of  Attica.  Once  more  the  Athenians 
conveyed  their  families  and  household  goods  to  Salamis ;  and  ten 
months  after  the  capture  of  the  Akropolis  by  Xerxes  Mardonios 
entered  a  silent  and  desolate  city.  Still  hoping  that  his  scheme 
might  succeed,  he  dispatched  a  Hellespontian  named  Mourychides 
to  Salamis  with  the  same  terms  which  he  had  already  offered 
through  Alexandres.  The  terms  were  rejected :  but  the  Athenian 
people  at  once  informed  the  Peloponnesians  that,  unless  they 
received  immediate  aid,  they  must  devise  some  means  of  escape 
from  their  present  troubles.  That  these  words  indicate  submission 
to  Persia,  is  patent  from  the  speech  which  at  this  point  the 
historian  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  Athenian,  Platuan,  and 
Megarian  ambassadors  at  Sparta.  Here  we  have  a  recapitulation 
of  the  terms  offered  by  Mardonios :  but  this  is  no  longer  followed 
by  the  impassioned  declaration  that  the  sun  should  fall  from 
heaven  sooner  than  Athens  would  submit  to  the  enemy  and  that, 
if  but  one  Athenian  survived,  that  Athenian  would  rather  die 
than  make  any  paction  with  the  tyrant.    Instead  of  this,  we  have 

1  Such  a  fact  as  this  shows  how  impossibility  fur  a  Spartan  leader, 

little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  Herod,  ix,  10. 
words  which,  put  into  the  mouth  of        >  Herod,  ix.  1. 
Leonidas,  represent  retreat   aa   an 
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tha  taoquil  dedaivtion  tbat  thej  heartilj  desire  the  welfare  of 
HaUu,  ud  that  thej  will  wake  aa  paction  with  the  enemj,  if' 
Qktj  can  STOid  the  bo  doing.  The  speech  i«  a  wretched  bathos 
aftar  the  loftj  protestationa  uttered  in  the  hearing  of  the  Make- 
doBian  chieftain,  and  the  two  traditdons  exclude  eadi  other. 

The  reprowOiea  of  the  AtheMaos,  bo  the  storj  runs,  fell  for  the 
pieeent  on  deaf  eara.  The  LakedaimonianB  were  keeping  the  fea«t 
of  the  Hjakint.hian  ApoUon;  and  exactnesa  of  ra-  juitbdUa 
ligions  ceremonial  was  to  ihem  of  greater  mootent  Sputwa 
than  ramstaoce  to  the  barbarian.  They  could  alao  luiMfnra 
comfort  themselvee  with  the  thought  that  the  lath-  BpHU. 
miaii  wall  had  all  hut  received  its  coping  stones  and  battJementa. 
Tltey  could  afford  therefore  to  put  off  the  Athenian  ambsssadors 
Iff  apedona  escuaes  from  day  to  day ;  and  they  aucceeded  in  so 
potliiig  them  off  for  ten  days  until  Ohileos  of  Tegea,  hearing  f^om 
tbeephors  the  subBtanca  of  the  Athenian  demanda,  aasuced  th«n 
that  their  wall  would  he  of  very  little  use,  if  by  virtus  of  any 
covenant  made  with  Mardonios  the  Athenian  fleet  should  co- 
operate with  the  Persian  land-anny.  As  if  this  very  obrious 
laoark  came  with  the  merit  of  absolute  novelty,  the  epbois,  wo 
am  told,  took  the  words  of  Chileoe  seriously  to  heart,  and  on  that 
very  night  dispatched  from  Sparta  five  thousand  hoplitea  under 
Pouaanios,  son  of  Kleombiotoa,  each  hoplile  being  attended  by 
seven  helots_in  other  words,  a  force  amounting  to  40,000  men. 
Eoriy  the  followic;;  morning  the  ambassadors  of  the  eztro-Pelopon- 
nenan  cities  informed  the  ephors  in  few  words  that  they  were  free 
to  remain  at  homo  and  keep  festival  to  their  hearts'  content,  but 
that  the  Albeniaos  would  at  once  make  with  the  Peraiana  the  heat 
tenna  which  could  now  be  obtained.  'They  ore  gone,'  replied  the 
ephore,'andare  already  in  the  Uresl«ion  on  their  utoich  to  meet  the 
■tiangere.'  '  Who  ere  gone,  and  who  are  the  strangera  P '  aaked 
the  Atheniona  in  reply  to  these  mysterious  tidings.  *  Our  Spartans 
have  gone  with  their  helots,'  they  answered, '  forty  thousand  men 
in  all,  and  the  stiDngers  ore  the  Persians.'  In  utter  amazement 
the  ambsssadois  hastened  away,  accompanied  by  6,000  picked 
hoplites  from  the  Laked^monian  Perioikoi. 

The  explanation  of  all  this  mystery  is  found  in  the  simplo 
statement  that  the  Aleves  were  under  a,  promise  to  Mardonios  to 
prevent  by  force,  if  force  should  be  neceesary,  the  PHttsnof 
departure  of  any  Spartanarmy  from  the  Peloponnesos.'  Sit^Sf 
If  any  part  of  the  narrative  deserve  credit,  it  would  donio*. 
be  the  unadorned  and  simple  story  of  the  conduct  of  Mardonios  on 
the  second  invasion  of  Attica.     Feeling  tliat  with  the  subnuBsion 
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or  the  independent  alliance  of  Athens  his  task  would  he  practi- 
cally done,  he  saw  further  that  the  Athenians  would  he  best  won 
over  if  the  pressure  put  upon  them  should  stop  short  of  the  devas- 
tation of  their  country  and  the  burning  of  their  houses.  But  there 
would  be  no  chance  of  preventing  pillage  and  plunder,  if  Attica 
should  be  made  a  battle-field.  Hence  it  became  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  him  that  no  Peloponnesian  force  should  be  allowed  to 
advance  beyond  the  Isthmus ;  and  the  pledge  given  by  the  Argives 
seemed  to  assure  him  that  firom  this  quarter  there  was  no  danger  to 
be  feared.  That  the  agreement  between  the  Argives  and  Mar- 
donios  should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Spartan  ephors,  is  not 
very  surprising.  Argos  had  from  the  first  stood  aloof  in  the 
contest;  and  her  sympathies  were  known  to  be  rather  with  the 
Persians  than  with  their  opponents.  But  the  knowledge  of  this 
secret  covenant  between  the  Argives  and  the  Persian  general 
imposed  on  the  ephors  the  need  of  absolute  secrecy  on  tiieir  side  in 
any  military  plans  which  they  might  desire  to  carry  out,  and  made 
it  scarcely  less  necessary  to  keep  these  plans  firom  the  knowledge 
of  the  Athenians  than  to  prevent  their  being  discovered  by  ^e 
Argives.  If  the  latter  were  under  any  such  pledge,  nothing  but 
secrecy  could  enable  the  Spartans  to  leave  the  Peloponnesos  with- 
out fighting  their  way  through  Argive  territory ;  and  when  owing 
to  this  secrecy  their  plan  succeeded  and  the  Argives  sent  word  to 
Athens  to  say  that  they  had  failed  to  prevent  the  departure  of  the 
Spartans,  Mfurdonios  felt  that  his  own  scheme  had  likewise  become 
hopeless.  At  once  the  whole  land  was  abandoned  to  his  soldiers. 
Athens  was  set  on  fire ;  and  any  walls  and  buildings  which  had 
escaped  the  ravages  of  the  first  invasion  were  dismantled  and 
thrown  down.  He  could  not  afford  to  stay  and  fight  in  a  country 
which  was  ill-suited  for  cavalry  and  from  which  in  case  ef  defeat 
he  would  have  to  lead  his  army  through  narrow  and  dangerous 
passes.  The  order  fur  retreat  was  therefore  given ;  and  Mardonios 
in  a  little  while  found  himself  once  again  on  the  plain  of  Thebes. 

The  epical  method  of  Herodotos  is  again  disclosed  as  he 
approaches  the  great  battle  in  which,  according  to  the  promise  of 
.  Xerxes,  Mardonios  was  to  give  to  the  Spartans  satis- 
Atuginos.  fiEMstion  for  the  death  of  Leonidas.  The  pride  and 
479B.C.  arrogance  of  the  Persian  leader  are  strengthened, 
while  the  hopes  of  his  followers  are  represented  as  dying  away. 
But  the  tale  which  tells  how  a  blindness  sent  by  the  gods  was  on 
his  eyes,  while  others  foresaw  the  ruin,  can  be  given  only  in  the 
words  of  the  historian. 

'  While  the  barbarians  were  working  on  their  fortified  camp, 
Attaginos  the  son  of  Phrynon,  a  Theban,  called  Mardonios,  with 
fifty  of  the  chief  men  among  the  Persians,  to  a  great  banquet 
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which  he  had  made  ready  in  Thehes.  The  rest  of  this  story  I 
heard  from  Thersandros,  a  great  man  among  the  Orchomenians, 
who  told  me  that  he  had  been  invited  to  this  feast  with  fifty  men 
of  the  Thehans  and  that  they  lay  down  to  meat,  not  separately, 
but  one  Peisian  and  one  Theban  together  on  each  coucli.  When 
the  feast  was  ended,  as  they  were  drinking  wine,  the  Persian  who 
lay  on  the  couch  with  him  asked  him  in  the  Greek  language  who  he 
was :  and  when  he  answered  that  he  was  a  man  of  Orchomenos, 
the  Persian  said,  '^  Thou  hast  sat  at  the  same  table  and  shared  the 
flame  cup  with  me,  and  I  wish  to  leave  thee  a  memorial  of  my 
fbresight,  that  thou  mayest  be  able  by  wise  counsel  to  provide  also 
for  thyself.  Thou  seest  the  Persians  who  are  with  us  at  this 
bouquet,  and  the  army  which  we  have  left  encamped  on  the  river*s 
bank.  Yet  a  little  while,  and  of  all  these  but  a  very  few  shall 
remain  alive."  As  the  Persian  said  this,  he  wept  bitterly ;  and 
Thersandroe,  marvelling  at  him,  answered,  "  Is  it  not  right  that 
Maidonios  should  hear  this  and  the  Persians  who  are  of  weight 
with  him  ?  "  But  the  other  replied,  "  0  friend,  that  which  Heaven 
is  bringing  to  pass  it  is  impossible  for  man  to  turn  aside,  for  no 
one  will  believe  though  one  spake  ever  so  truly.  All  this  many  of 
us  Persians  know  well,  but  yet  we  follow,  bound  by  a  strong 
necessity :  and  of  all  the  pains  which  men  may  suffer  the  most 
hateful  and  wretched  is  this,  to  see  the  evils  that  are  coming  and 
yet  be  unable  to  overcome  them."  This  story  I  heard  from  Ther- 
ftandros  himself,  who  also  added  that  he  had  told  the  tale  to  many 
others  before  the  battle  was  fought  in  Plataiai.' 

The  sentiment  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Pei-sian  at  the  banquet 
of  Attaginos  seems  to  be  not  less  distinctively  Greek  than  tliose 
which  are  uttered  by  tlie  seven  conspirators  against  TT.-f-^  » 
the  usurpation  of  the  Magiaiis.^  The  expression  of  value  of  tho 
any  foreboding  however  slight,  of  any  remark  on  the  ^^^^' 
uncertainty  of  life  as  vague  and  general  as  that  which  is  ascribed 
to  Xerxes  when  he  surveyed  his  fleet  in  its  glory,'  would  un- 
consciously shape  itself  in  the  mind  of  Thersandros  into  that  moral 
or  religious  form  which  imparts  to  the  tale  its  perpetual  freshness. 
But  if  we  may  not,  on  such  testimony,  assume  that  this  antici- 
pation of  utter  nun  was  present  to  the  mind  of  the  Persian 
leaders  (and  that  it  oppressed  the  Persians  generally  we  have  no 
evidence  whatever),  the  anecdote  from  ever}'  other  point  of  view 
becomes  superfluous.  In  the  ethical  conception  of  the  history 
Mardonios  was  already  doomed  from  the  hour  when  Artabanos 
warned  him  that  from  his  westward  journey  there  would  for  him 
be  no  return ; '  and  the  parting  words  of  Xerxes  consecrated  him 

»  See  p.  124.  «  See  p.  105.  3  Herod.  viL  10. 
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.  ^^  d^tioed  to  eipi»tc  the  alflnghter  of  LeoniJa*. 
^'*''***'  iJmSj  t^*  tks  lanirk  of  the  Peraian  Itaa  force  or 
X.«.W«  'y  .^,^;niBference  to  the  conduct  or  du^ofMar- 
»*^'*^"  J  [^'J'^n  to  rt^ua  pwoendmenlB  of  coming  nil  and  in 
J*'^*  J^,  ^ek  praaentiinQiia  to  break  up  an  wmy  of  over- 
'i^*^".  (wwtl'  and  fuUy  Bupplied  with  the  nmteiiala  of  war 
*T^  i„  ,  peneial  bo  an  unpaidomiUe  offence.  If  the  Peiman 
*tj  t^iteaed  Thersandrofl  hod  any  reasons  or  argumMita  to 
!ljJnw  w  ^  '^""^'  ^^I'^ooios  would  osauredly  be  bound  to  bwr 
ukI  Dvkh  them ;  but  it  ia  of  the  very  essence  of  the  Story  tliat  he 
^  Done,  and  it  would  be  the  duty  of  Maidonioa  to  dimegaid 
P,^,^Qa(^  and  feara  which  to  him  must  oppear  to  have  no  other 
iowe^  than  a  diasssed  and  unmanly  mind. 

The  prophecy  of  the  Peisian  at  the  feast  of  Attaginos  is  &» 
pnliide  to  the  prreat  %ht  which  broke  the  power  of  the  barbarian 
Id  not  ^^  ''"'^  "^  ^^  battle  of  Saliuuis  bad  crushed  bis  hopes 
iMccniols.  by  sea.  But  the  nanatives  of  the  two  battles  stand 
gJ5^  by  no  means  on  the  same  IctbI  in  point  of  trustworthi- 
iif  B^.  nesa.  Of  the  engagement  at  Salamis  we  know  practi- 
callj  nothing  but  its  issue.  The  story  of  Plataiai,  though  not  less 
graphic  and  vivid  in  details,  not  a  few  of  which  are  suapieioua  or 
even  incredible,  brings  before  us  a  series  of  mo^-euieuts  which 
explain  themselves  and  which  seem  to  be  reported  with  tolerable 
Kcuiacj.  yrom  the  Corinthian  isthmus  the  Spartans  with  tbeir 
Pelopocnesian  allies  adt-anced  to  Eleusis  where  they  were  joined 
by  the  forced  of  the  AtJienians  who  had  crossed  over  from  Salamis, 
and  thence,  cheered  by  favourable  omens,  resumed  their  marcit 
until  troia  lite  slopes  of  Kithsiron  they  looked  down  on  llie  Persian 
camp  near  the  northern  bonk  of  the  Aaopaa. 

Here,  then,  on  the  plain  beneath  the  mighty  mass  of  Eithairon, 
Slatdonios  with  his  host,  it  is  said,  of  60D.UOO  men,  awaited  witli 
Attack  of  inipetienee  the  attack  which  be  trusted  that  the 
OwPeriKi  Greeks,  numbering  in  all  110,000,  would  begin.  If 
itathoi  Persian    boost  fulness  exa^zTerated  his  own   numbers, 

KttMi*.        those  of  his  enemies  were  swollen  not  so  much  Irom 
s  of  falsehood  as  from  the  desiie  that  all  the  states 


which  had  not  Medized  should  be  represented  as  taking  part  in  the 
final  stru(in;r1e  with  the  servants  of  the  Asiatic  despot  But  wbat- 
L'ver  their  numbers  may  have  been  when  Mardonios  threw  the  die 
for  battle,  tliey  were  lees  formidable  when  tliey  first  incamped  on 
the  lower  slopes  of  Kithajron.  Still  no  time  was  to  be  lost  in  dis- 
lodging them  i^rom  their  vantage-groimd :  and  on  this  errand  the 
whole  Persian  cavalry  was  dispatched  under  Masistios,  a  leader 
noted  for  his  bravery.  Biding  on  a  golden-Utted  Kisaian  steed 
magnificently  caparisoned,  Marios  led  his  hotaemen  on ;  and  ths 
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nature  of  the  ground  made  their  attack  specially  felt  by  the  Me* 
gariana,  who  sent  a  message  to  Pausanias  to  say  that,  imless  they 
could  be  speedily  supported,  they  must  give  way.  The  rigidity  of 
Spartan  discipline  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  Pausanias  issued 
an  order  and  that  this  order  was  obeyed ;  but  instead  of  this  we 
haye  the  mere  intreaty  for  the  help  of  volunteers.  AH,  it  is  said,, 
including,  it  would  seem,  the  Spartans,^  held  back,  although  the- 
Persian  horsemen  rode  up  and  reviled  them  as  women ;  and  three 
hundred  picked  Athenians  could  alone  be  foimd  to  undertake  the 
dangerous  task.  Aided  by  some  bowmen,  thoy  moved  to  the  Me- 
garian  ground,  where  presently  the  hor8e  of  Masistios  struck  by  an 
axiow  in  its  side  reared  and  threw  its  rider.  Throwing  themselves 
upon  him,  the  Athenians  seized  his  horse :  but  his  golden  breast- 
plate protected  him  from  his  enemies  until  a  spear  was  thrust  into 
his  eye.  So  died  Masistios,  imseen  by  his  men  who  at  the  time 
were  falling  back  to  make  ready  for  another  charge.  When  on 
halting  they  leamt  their  loss,  wi^  a  fierce  cry  they  rushed  back  to 
recover  his  body,  of  which  for  a  little  while  they  gained  possession  ^ 
but  the  three  hundred  Athenians  were  now  supported  by  the  main 
body  of  their  countrymen,  and  the  Persian  cavalr}'  was  definitely 
beaten  back.  All  Boiotia,  it  is  said,  resounded  with  the  Persian 
wail  which  went  up  for  the  loss  of  Masistios,  while  the  body  of  the 
fallen  general,  stretched  on  a  chariot,  was  carried  along  the  ranks 
of  the  Greeks  who  crowded  to  see  his  grand  and  beautiful  form. 

To  these  the  death  of  Masistios  and  the  repulse  of  his  cavalry 
brought  great  encouragement;  and  they  resolved  to  move  from 
EIrythrai  nearer  to  Plataiai,  as  a  position  far  better    ^_ 
both  for  incamping  and  for  watering.     Their  road  led    the  Greek 
them  by  Hysiai  to  ground  stretching  from  the  foim-    P<^^o°- 
tain  of  Grargaphia  to  the  shrine  of  the  hero  Androlcrates,'  and 
broken  by  low  hills  rising  from  the  plain. 

Although  the  two  armies  were  brought  thus  near  to  each 
other,  the  final  conflict  Tvas  delayed  by  the  omens  which  wer& 
interpreted  by  the  soothsayers  on  either  side  as  un- 
&vourable  to  the  aggressor.     But  if  a  pitched  battle    of  Timage- 
was  not  to  be  tliought  of,  Timagenidas  the  Theban     ^^^ 
warned  Mardonios  against  wasting  more  time  in  addition  to  the 
eight  days  which  had  already  passed  away.     There  were  other 
things  which  miglit  safely  be  undertaken.    Every  day  the  Greeks 
were  receiving  fresh  convoys  through  the  passes  of  Kithairon ;  and 
it  was  easy  by  occupying  these  passes  to  enrich  the  Persians  and 

>  See  note  1,  p.  214.    We  have  "  Thucydides,  iiL  24,  speaks  of 

here  another  incident,  which,  if  true,  this  shrine  as  being  within  a  distance 

contradicts  the  supposed  inflexible  of  six  or  seven  Airlongs  from  Plataiai 

nractioe  of  the  Spartans.  on  the  road  to  Thebes. 
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gtarre  their  enemies.  Ills  advice  was  promptly  acted  upon. 
Night  had  no  sooner  set  in  than  the  Persian  cayalry  were  dis- 
patched to  the  pass  of  the  Oak  Heads ;  and  there  500  beasts  laden 
with  com  were  cut  off  with  the  men  who  had  brought  them  from 
the  Peloponnesos. 

Two  days  more  passed  by,  each  adding  to  the  numbers  of  the 
Greeks.  On  the  morning  of  the  eleventh  Mardonios,  wearied  out 
Theinfatna-  ^*^  ^®  delay,  consulted  Artabazos,  who  advised 
tion  of  Mar-  him,  it  is  said,  to  fall  back  on  Thebes  and  there  to 
f^  donioB.  Xt\^\,  rattier  to  money  than  to  men.    In  open  battle, 

he  urged,  they  were  no  match  for  their  enemies ;  but  not  a  Greek 
was  to  be  found  who  would  not  sell  his  freedom  for  money,  and 
Persian  gold  freely  scattered  among  the  chief  men  of  all  the  non- 
Medizing  cities  would  soon  make  them  hearty  in  the  Persian  cause. 
It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  Artabazos  may  have  had  other  reasons 
for  diBfering  from  Mardonios ;  but  the  latter  was  certainly  justified 
in  depending  on  the  bravery  of  his  countrymen  and  in  deplorin^r 
the  inaction  which  was  daily  increasing  the  number  and  strength 
of  his  enemies. 

From  this  point  the  narrative  which  Heix)dotos  followed 
resolves  itself  into  a  series  of  pictures  as  vi\'id  as,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
The  oonfe-       they  are  untrustworthy.    The  council  was  ended,  and 

Makfldonimi  *^®  ^^^^  ^^*"^®  ^°'  ^^^  *^®  guai*ds  stood  at  their  postp. 
Alexandres      When  all  WHS  quiet  through  the  camp  and  the  men 

AtheS^n  ^^^^  i^  *  '^^P  sl^^ep*  the  Makedonian  Alexandros  rode 
generak.  in  the  dead  of  night  to  the  outpoats  of  the  Athenians 
And  asked  to  speak  with  their  leaders.  When  these  had  come,  he 
briefly  but  earnestly  besought  them  to  keep  the  fact  of  his  visit  a 
secret  from  all  except  Pausanias.  He  had  come  only  because  h'3 
had  the  welfare  of  Hellas  at  heart,  as  being  by  lineage  a  Helleii 
himself;  and  his  errand  was  to  tell  them  that  Mardonios  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  fight  on  the  coming  di^y  and  to  leave  omens  and 
oracles  to  take  care  of  themselves.  But  he  added  that  even  if  any 
reason  should  still  constrain  Mardonios  to  inaction,  it  would  be 
their  wisdom  to  remain  where  they  were,  for  his  supplies  were  all 
but  exhausted ;  and  so  he  bade  them  farewell,  saying, '  If  the  war 
«nd  as  ye  would  have  it,  then  remember  to  deliver  me  also,  for  in 
my  zeal  for  the  Greeks  I  have  run  this  great  venture,  because  I 
wished  to  show  you  the  purpose  of  Mardonios,  that  so  he  might 
not  take  you  at  imawares.  I  am  Alexandros  the  Makedonian.' 
The  picture  is  full  of  life :  but  Aristeides  at  least  could  not  have 
needed  the  announcement  of  his  name.  He  must  surely  have  re- 
membered the  man  who  but  a  little  while  ago  had  come  to  Athens 
as  the  envoy  of  Mardonios  and  had  then  as  earnestly  besought 
them  to  submit  to  Xerxes  as  now  he  prayed  them  to  hold  out. 
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The  next  picture  brings  before  us  the  Greek  commanders  in 
council.  From  Aristeides  and  his  colleagues  Pausanias  learnt 
that  the  morrow  would  see  the  decisive  struggle ;  and  changes  of 
his  request,  urged  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  was  position  in 
that  they  should  change  places.  *  You/  he  said, '  have  Lid  pSSlan 
encountered  these  Persians  at  Marathon  and  know  »""«• 
their  method  of  fighting.  We  have  had  no  such  experience,  for 
no  Spartan  has  yet  been  engaged  with  the  Medes.**  The  veracity 
of  the  historian  can  be  maintained  only  on  the  supposition  that  he 
had  really  heard  this  tale,  which  adds  that  the  Athenians  eagerly 
earned  out  at  the  prayer  of  Pausanias  an  arrangement  which  they 
had  as  eagerly  desired,  yet  scarcely  dared  to  propose ;  that  when 
Mardonios  became  aware  of  the  change,  he  likewise  altered  the 
disposition  of  his  troops ;  that  Pausanias,  seeing  his  device  dis- 
covered, led  his  own  men  back  again  to  the  right  wing ;  and  that 
the  Persians  were  thereupon  brought  back  to  their  old  position, 
and  things  were  again  put  as  they  were  before  the  conference  with 
Aristeides.  But  that  such  a  tradition  could  have  come  into  ex- 
istence without  betraying  its  glaring  inconsistency  with  the  whole 
history  of  the  war,  is  indeed  astounding.  If  the  narrative  of  tho 
war  be  not  a  fiction  throughout,  Spartans  had  not  only  fought 
with  Persians  at  Artemision,  at  Salamis,  and  at  Thermopylai,  but 
f  in  each  place  they  had  conquered ;  for,  if  we  adoptthe  traditional 
^*  '  view,  the  struggle  at  Thermopylai  was  for  them  the  most  mag- 
''««/  nificent  of  victories.  The  heroism  of  Leonidas  and  his  men  had 
:/  «//  thrice  made  Xerxes  leap  from  his  throne  in  dismay;  and  yet  thi^ 
f-^  later  story  could  assert  with  unblushing  efiroutery  tiiat  no  Spartan 
had  ever  yet  fought  with  a  Persian."  But  whatever  may  be  the 
amount  of  romance  worked  into  the  narrative,  the  fight  at  Thermo- 
pylai remains  a  fact ;  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  changes  of 
arrangement  before  the  fight  at  Plataiai,  the  conference  of  Pausanias 
with  Aristeides  and  his  colleagues  remains  a  fiction.  It  is  more- 
over a  fiction  with  a  purpose ;  and  this  purpose  the  author  of  it 
sought  with  no  mean  adroitness  to  conceal.  If  Pausanias  could 
be  made  to  admit  the  superiorit}*-  of  the  Athenian  forces,  the 
glorification  of  Athens  would  be  insured:  but  if  it  had  been 


1  Siroprci^tiuv  ovfieif  ireiretpi^rai 
Mi^Swr.  Herod,  ix.  46.  The  words 
are  an  miqaalified  statement  which 
beoones  untrue  if  exceptions  be  made 
to  it,  and  words  may  be  made  to 
mean  anything,  if^  as  some  have  as- 
serted, Pausanias  only  meant  to  speak 
<^  the  Spartans  there  present.  Even 
with  regard  to  them  the  statement 
would  in  all  i>robability  be  untrue ; 
but  no  sncli  limitation  is  found  in 


the  text  of  the  historian.    See  note 
1,  pp.  153,212. 

^  No  one  will  seriously  maintain 
that  Pausanias  wished  to  avoid  not 
the  Persians  but  the  Medes.  Xerxes 
is  himself  *  The  Mede ; '  and  although 
the  bravciy  of  the  Medes  is  nowhere 
disparaged,  still  the  Persians  are 
always  spoken  of  as  the  better  sol- 
diers. 
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anerted  that  the  changed  anangenieiit  for  the  hattle  wis  abo  tiie 
Teal  arnmgeineDt  dunng  the  hattle,  this  Tenion  would  have  found 
ita  way  to  Sparta  and  there  roiued  an  indignant  protest  for  ha 
iahnfication  of  fact.  By  bringing  the  Spartans  hack  to  their  old 
position  after  the  fashion  of  the  shot  exercise  in  militaiT  prisons, 
this  danger  woold  he  avoided.  Few  Spartans  prohaUiy  would 
liear  this  tradition ;  and  as  it  left  untouched  the  fiict  whidi  was  of 
most  importance  to  them,  they  would  not  much  care  to  notice  it. 
Ilence  it  became  necessarr  to  represent  the  change  of  arrangement 
as  begun  before  daybreak.  As,  further,  the  change  is  ascribed  to 
the  tidings  that  Mardonios  intended  to  fight  on  the  morrow,  it 
became  necessary  to  provide  a  bearer  of  this  news :  and  thus  tbe 
fictions  of  the  conference  and  the  change  made  it  necessary  to 
inrent  lastly  the  night-ride  of  Alexandros. 

On  the  morning  of  the  eleventh  day  the  battle  of  Flataiai  may 
be  said  practically  to  have  begun,  although  the  traditional  nanratiye 
^^  -..u*  confines  it  to  the  day  on  which  the  infantiy  of  the 
•noeof  Persians  came  to  close  combat  with  the  Hellenic 

rSuntotSe  ^^pl^^*-  Inuring  the  whole  of  the  day  preceding  this 
onieri  of  final  conflict,  the  Greek  army  was  terribly  pressed  by 
PanMniac  constant  charges  of  the  Persian  cavalry ;  and  early  in 
the  day  it  became  clear  to  the  confederate  generals  that  a  change 
of  position  was  indispensably  necessary.  The  stream  of  Asopos  in 
front  of  the  Greeks  had  aU  along  been  useless  for  watering,  as  it 
was  within  range  of  the  Persian  bowmen.  The  whole  army  was 
forced,  therefore,  to  obtain  its  supplies  from  the  fountain  or  stream 
of  G^argaphia,  which  is  said  by  Herodotos  to  have  been  two  miles 
and  a  half  distant  from  the  town  of  Plataiai.  This  fountain  was 
now  completely  fouled  and  choked  up  by  the  trampling  of  the 
Persian  horses:  but  about  half-way  between  Gaigaphia  and 
Plataiai^  was  a  spot  of  ground  called  the  Island,  as  lying  between 
two  channels  into  which  for  a  short  space  the  little  stream  of  Oeroo 
is  divided  in  its  descent  from  Kithairon.  The  groimd  thus  inclosed 
between  the  points  where  the  waters  divided  and  again  met  was 
barely  half  a  mile  in  width,  and  it  may  be  supposed  (for  the 
measurement  is  not  given)  about  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles  in 
length.  Here,  however,  they  would  have  not  only  an  abundant 
supply  of  water,  for  the  Persian  cavalry  could  not  reach  the  channel 
in  tiieir  rear,  but  they  would  be  protected  from  their  attacks  by  the 
stream  in  front.  To  this  spot  therefore  the  generals  resolved  that 
the  army  should  be  transferred  on  the  coming  night :  but  whether 
from  confusion  or  from  fear  the  Peloponnesian  allies,  when  the 
tame  for  retreat  came,  fell  back  not  on  this  so-called  island,  but  on 

1  Herod,  ix.  51,  62. 
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JP Ifttaiai  itoelf,  alxiat  a  mile  and  a  half  foitker  frooi  the  Aaopoa, 
kDd  took  up  their  potiitioD  bj  the  temple  of  HSrS.  Seeing  these  in 
nbe»t  (and  as  be  supposed,  fur  the  Island),  Faiuanias  gave  tha 
order  to  the  Spartana  also :  but  he  encountered  an  unexpected 
opposition  &0II1  Amompharetos,  the  csptaia  of  Ibe  Lochos  of  ^tana. 
^nuB  officer  complained  that,  not  having  been  summoned  to  the 
prerioiu  council,  he  was  now  commanded  to  retreat  not  morel; 
against  his  better  judgement  but  in  violation  of  duly  which  forbade 
zebeat  to  all  Spartans  under  any  circumstances.  The  former  pl«a 
might  be  valid :  the  ktter  has  a  somewhat  ludicrous  air,  when  wb 
nmonber  'Oie  conduct  of  Eurybiadea  at  Art«miaion  ond  Salamis 
and  the  retreftt  of  Kleombntos  with  his  armj  from  the  Isthmian 
mil :  hit  if  this  plea  was  urged,  it  fumishee  additional  evidence 
of  the  blsehood  of  the  ttaditions  which  imniediat«lj  precede  the 
account  of  his  resistance.  If  he  objected  now  to  tall  back  on 
Oero^,  with  what  fierce  indignation  must  be  not  have  resisted  the 
.  '  jgnominioiia  change  which  was  to  leave  Spartans  face  to  face  with 
a     Parian  elavee  F    Yet  in  that  tradition  Amomphaietos  offers  no 

''  2"  ndatanee  to  aiTBn[::emenls  in  the  carrying  out  of  which  he  must 

f-^^^lnmself  have  taken  part. 

'kc»  '"      With  thisobslp.ele  to  retrent  it  became  impossible  for  Paitsanias 

itl .  to  carry  out  the  decision  of  the  council ;  and  the  Athenians,  be- 
ginning to  suspect,  it  would  seem,  that  Spartan  va<^-  ThcbatUsof 
latioR  might  end  In  open  Mediem,  sent  a  herald  to  Pi'i'*'*!. 
sscert^n  the  state  of  aflairs.  He  found  the  Spartan  leaders  in  hot 
dispute  with  Amompharetoa  who,  taMng  up  a  huge  stone  with 
txith  hands,  placed  it  at  the  feet  of  Fausaniaa  and  said  that  thus  be 
gK^  his  vote  against  the  dastardly  proposal  to  turn  tlieir  backa 
npon  the  enemy.  Having  bestowal  on  him  the  epithet  of  madman, 
Paneanias  turned  to  the  Athenian  messenger,  and  bidding  him  to 
report  to  Aiiateides  how  matters  stood  urged  the  immediate  union 
of  the  Athenian  with  the  Spartan  forces.  Amidst  these  disputes 
the  night  had  passed  away ;  and  the  sky  was  already  lit  with  the 
dawn,  when  Pausanios,  wearied  out  with  the  folly  of  Amom- 
pharetos,  gave  the  oi'der  for  retreat.  The  Spartans  immediately 
fell  back,  keeping  as  near  as  they  could  to  (he  heights  of  Eithairou 
in  order  to  avoid  the  attacks  of  the  Persian  horsemen,  while  the 
Athenians,  less  cautions  or  less  timid,  movni  along  the  plain.* 
Having  gone  about  o  mile  and  a  half  they  halted  to  «e  whether 
Amompbaret/B  would  foDow.  The  departure  of  the  Spattana  and 
Tegealans  had  soon  convinced  him  that  he  could  do  but  little  good 
by  imitating  the  example  of  Leunidas :  and  the  Lochos  of  Pitaiu 
accordingly  joined  the  main  body.    But  their  retreat  had  now 
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liecome  known  in  tbe  Pezsian  camp;  and  the  Pexsian  cavalrr  at 
once  advanced  to  hanas  them  as  they  had  done  the  day  before. 
Hurriedly  croasing'  the  ABopoe,  Mardonios  hastened  with  his 
PCTsians'towaidfi  the  higher  giomad  where  the  Spartan  troops 
might  he  f>een  winding  along  mider  the  hill-side,  for  from  the 
riTer^s  hanks  he  could  not  catch  sight  of  the  Athenians,  who  were 
hidden  among  the  low  hiDs  which  rose  from  the  leyeL  plain. 
Without  order  or  discipline,  the  hordes  of  the  Pernan  subject 
tribes  rushed  after  him,  as  though  nothing  more  remained  fla  them 
to  do  beyond  the  butchering  of  unresisting  fugidves.  The  last 
momentous  strife  was  now  begun.  Hard  pressed  by  the  Persian 
honemen,  Pausanias  sent  to  beg  instant  succour  from  the  Athenians 
on  the  lower  ground.  But  the  attack  of  the  Grreeks  in  the  PeiBiaD 
army,  who  now  flung  themselTes  on  the  Athenians,  rendered  this 
impossible.  To  the  Spartans  and  Tegeatans,  thus  cut  off  hem 
their  allies,  it  was  a  moment  of  supreme  distress,  fifty-three 
thousand  in  aU,  they  were  opposed  to  the  oyerwhelming  numbers 
of  Bflardonios ;  and  the  sacrifices  even  now  forbade  any  action  except 
in  the  way  of  self-defence.  This  merely  passive  resistance  enabled 
the  Persians  to  make  a  rampart  of  their  wicker-work  shields,  firom 
behind  which  they  shot  their  arrows  with  deadly  efiect.  At  last 
Pausanias,  looking  in  agony  towards  the  temple  of  Here,  besought 
the  queen  of  heaven  not  to  abandon  them  utterly.  Scarcely  had 
his  prayer  been  offered,  when  the  sacrifices  were  reported  to  be 
favourable ;  and  the  charge  of  the  Tegeatans  was  followed  by  the 
onset  of  the  Spartans.  After  a  fierce  fight  the  hedge  of  shields 
was  thrown  down,  and  the  defeat  of  the  barbarian  host  virtually 
insured.  The  Persians  fought  with  almost  more  than  Hellenic 
heroism.  Coming  to  close  quarters,  they  seized  the  spears  of  their 
enemies,  and  broke  off  their  heads ;  but  they  wore  no  body-armour, 
and  they  had  no  discipline.  Hushing  forward  singly  or  in  small 
groups,  they  were  borne  down  in  the  crush  and  killed.  Still  they 
were  not  dismayed ;  and  the  battle  raged  most  fiercely  on  the  spot 
where  Mardonios  on  his  white  war-horse  fought  with  the  flower  of 
his  troops.  But  at  length  Mardoiuos  was  slain,  and  when  his  chosen 
guards  had  fallen  round  him  the  issue  was  no  longer  doubtful.  The 
linen  tunics  of  the  Persian  soldiers  were  of  no  avail  in  a  conflict 
with  brazen-coated  hoplites.  With  the  utmost  speed  the  defeated 
barbarians  made  their  way  to  their  fortified  camp,  and  took  refuge 
behind  its  wooden  walls. 

Artabazos  had  awaited  the  battle  with  very  definite  resolutions. 
He  despised  with  good  reason  the  military  arrangements  of  Mar- 
The  retreat  donios ;  and  he  had  no  intention  of  allowing  himself 
oCArtabuos.  and  h5g  men  to  be  slaughtered,  if  Mardonios  should, 
08  he  foreboded,  lose  the  day.    His  troops,  therefore, — ^the  forty 
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thousand  still  remaining  to  him  of  the  ax.  myriads  who  gfuarded 
Xarxes  on  his  retreat  to  the  Hellespont, — ^received  strict  orders  to 
look  only  to  him  and  to  follow  his  moyements  with  the  utmost 
promptness;  and  no  sooner  had  the  hattle  begun,  it  is  said,  than,  in* 
▼iting  his  men  yerhally  to  follow  him  into  it,  he  led  them  firom 
the  field.  The  flight  of  the  Persians  soon  showed  him  that  the  day 
was  lost ;  and  putting  spurs  to  his  horse  he  hurried  away  with  aU 
speed  into  Phokis.  Without  pausing  to  answer  the  questions  of 
^  people,  he  rode  on  into  Thessaly,  where  the  chiefs  insisted  on 
haying  him  as  their  guest  at  a  banquet,  and  prayed  for  news  of  the 
anny  of  Mardonios.  But  whatever  faith  he  could  put  in  the  good 
"wiU  of  the  oligarchs,  he  had  by  no  means  the  same  confidence  in  the 
disposition  of  the  people,  and  he  felt  that  a  true  confession  might 
fleriously  endanger  the  safety  of  his  men.  He  told  them,  there- 
fore, that  he  had  been  dispatched  on  an  urgent  errand  into  Thrace, 
and  admitting,  it  is  said,  that  he  would  soon  be  followed  by  Mar- 
donios and  his  army,  begged  them  to  welcome  him  with  their 
usoal  hospitality.  In  his  onward  march  through  Makedonia  and 
Thrace  he  lost  many  men, — we  must  suppose,  in  conflicts  with 
the  wild  mountaineers,  as  well  as  by  hunger  and  disease.  He  had 
no  time  now  to  tarry  and  punish  them  as  he  had  punished  the 
Olynthians;^  but  in  spite  of  all  that  his  enemies  could  do,  he 
brought  the  bulk  of  his  troops  safely  to  Byzantion,  and  thence 
crossed  over  with  them  into  Asia.  Mardonios  was  no  longer  alive 
to  carry  out  the  threat  which  he  had  uttered  on  the  morning  of 
the  fight  at  Plataiai ;  and  Artabazos  succeeded  so  well  in  justifying 
Mb  acts  to  his  master  that  we  shall  find  him  satrap  of  Daskyleion 
in  the  later  history  of  the  Spartan  Pausanias. 

One  body  of  men  alone  held  their  ground  when  on  the  death  of 
Mardonios  and  the  defeat  of  his  Persians  all  the  rest  of  his  army 
fled  in  utter  confusion.  These  were  the  Theban  obstinate 
oligarchs.  They  felt  doubtless  that  they  had  gone  redstancoof 
too  far  to  leave  any  hope  of  making  their  peace  with  *^®Tbebana. 
the  Spartans  and  their  allies,  and  we  may  do  them  the  justice  to 
say  that  without  the  tyranny  which  the  victory  of  Xerxes  might 
have  enabled  them  to  exercise,  life  was  to  them  scarcely  worth  the 
Hving  for.  Three  hundred  of  these  patricians  fell  fighting  on  the 
field.    The  rest  made  their  way  as  best  they  could  to  Thebes. 

If  the  Persians  on  finding  tiiemselves  within  their  fortified  camp 
hoped  that  its  wooden  walls  would  keep  out  the  enemy.    The  storm. 
th^  were  soon  to  be  disappointed.    To  the  Spartans,    tSS^L^^' 
whose  incompetence  in  all  siege  operations  was  no-    camp. 
tarions,  they  opposed  an  efiectual  barrier ;  but  Athenian  skill  and 

1  See  p.  209. 
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resolution  effected  a  breach  after  a  terrible  straggle.  Headed  bj 
the  Tegeatans,  the  allies  burst  like  a  deluge  into  the  incampment ; 
and  the  Persians,  losing  all  heart,  sought  ^Idly  to  hide  themselves 
like  deer  flying  from  Uons.  Then  followed  a  carnage  so  fearful 
that  of  260,000  men  not  3,000,  it  is  said,  remained  alive.  On  the 
filde  of  the  Greeks  we  are  told  that  only  01  Spartan  citizens  had 
fallen,  while  the  Tegeatans  lost  only  16,  and  the  Athenians  only 
^2.  It  may,  of  course,  be  urged  that  this  list  does  not  include  those 
of  ihe  Lakedaimonians  who  were  not  Spartiatai ;  but  aU  the  figures 
aeem  alike  unworthy  of  credit.  The  narrative  has  exhibited  the 
Spartans  as  terribly  pressed  by  the  Persian  horsemen  on  both  days 
of  the  battle,  especially  during  the  time  of  passive  resistance  before 
the  omens  were  pronounced  favourable ;  and  the  Athenians  were 
fighting  with  no  contemptible  enemies  when  they  encountered  the 
Theban  oligarchs. 

The  next  task  of  the  Greeks  was  that  of  burying  their  dead. 
Of  the  disposal  of  the  Persian  bodies  not  a  word  is  said,  although 
The  graves  '^^^  burial  of  nearly  400,000  corpses  would  be  no  light 
at  Piataiai.  qj.  easy  task.  For  the  Lakedaimonian  dead  there  were 
three  graves,  while  the  Tegeatans,  the  Athenians,  and  the  Me- 
garians  with  the  Phliasians,  had  severally  one.  These,  the  historian 
adds,  were  real  graves :  but  empty  tombs  bore  the  names  of  towns 
whose  citizens  were  not  present  at  the  battle.  The  &ct  speaks 
volumes  on  the  value  of  public  monuments  for  which  we  cannot 
adduce  further  e\ddence  from  contemporary  writings.  The  Plataians 
had  weU  deserved  the  gratitude  of  the  non-Medizing  states  for  the 
zeal  with  which  in  spite  of  all  obstacles  they  had  clung  to  the 
Hellenic  cause.  For  the  present  this  gratitude  was  sincerely  felt 
and  largely  manifested.  The  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  for  the 
great  victory  over  Mardonios  was  offered  by  Pausanias  to  Zeus  the 
Deliverer  in  their  Agora.  The  Plataians  were  declared  autonomous, 
or,  in  other  words,  were  freed  from  all  connexion  with  the  Boiotian 
confederacy,  while  from  the  spoil  they  received  80  talents,  to  enable 
them  to  celebrate  fitly  the  yearly  commemorative  feast,  to  keep  up 
the  tombs,  and  to  build  a  temple  to  Athene.  Finally,  the  idlies 
bound  themselves  to  regard  tiie  Plataian  territory  as  inviolable 
themselves  and  to  combine  for  the  prevention  of  any  invasions  of 
that  territory  by  others. 

Eleven  days  after  the  battle  the  allied  forces  appeared  before 
the  walls  of  Thebes,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  citizens 
The  siege  of  who  were  responsible  for  the  Medism  of  the  country, 
Thebes.  gjj^  more  especially  of  Timagenidas  and  Attaginos. 

The  refusal  of  the  Thebans  was  followed  not  only  by  a  blockade 
but  by  the  systematic  devastation  of  the  land.  Nine  days  later 
Timagenidas  urged  his  fellow-citizens  to  ascertain  whether  Pausaniaa 
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-wuted  money,  and  in  tbis  case  to  pay  it  to  him  out  of  the  pnbUc 
kMaory,  iiuismuch  as  tbe  Medism  with  which  they  were  chaiged 
was  the  common  act  of  all  the  citizena  (a  statemeat,  prohahfy, 
strictly  true) ;  bat  he  added  that  if  thia  wonld  cot  content  the 
Spartana,  he  and  the  others  who  bad  been  demanded  were  ready 
to  amreoder  themselves.  Attaginos,  it  seems,  was  of  a  different 
<^iiuon.  He  made  bis  escape ;  and  hia  children  were  handed  over 
in  his  stead  to  Pausaniaa,  who  refused  to  punish  them  for  an 
oflence  of  which  they  had  not  been  guilty.  The  ^tiianB  Bnirendersd 
Tclied,  it  is  said,  on  their  wealth;  but  Pausanias  hastily  dismissed 
his  allies,  and  taking  theee  Thebans  to  the  isthmus,  there  put  them 
an  to  death. 

The  Persian  anny  had  been  deatioyed,  and  do  hope  Temaitted 
of  retrieving  the  disasters  which  left  them  powerless  on  European 
ground.  But  the  Persian  fleet  still  watched  the  UDToaaiU 
loman  coB8ts,and  Tigiaues  with  an  arm;  of  60,000  oithaOnek 
man  kept  guard  in  Ionia  itself.'  That  the  Perwi  binraud 
fleet  had  been  seriously  crippled,  if  not  left  nnservice-  Mjk«tt- 
able,  by  &e  defeat  at  Salamis,  was  well  known  to  the  Auatic 
Greeks  and  t«  the  islanders  of  the  Egean.  In  the  previous  autumn, 
much  as  Tbemistokles  may  have  wished  to  sail  straight  to  the 
HeUespont  and  there  l«  cut  off  the  reb'eat  of  the  Persians  by  a 
movement  which  roight  even  throw  the  deepot  into  bis  hands, 
there  was  an  obstacle  to  this  plan  which  both  he  and  the  allied 
.commanders  regarded  as  insurmountable.  Mardonioe  still  remuned 
in  Western  Hellas  with  his  huge  army )  and  the  Athenians  might 
at  any  moment  be  compelled  to  quit  their  homes.  But  when  after 
the'  second  burning  of  Athens  the  Persian  leader  had  withdrawn 
his  hosts  into  Boiotia  and  hod  been  followed  by  an  adequate 
Hellenic  force,  the  Greek  fleet  was  no  longer  needed  to  co-operate 
with  the  army  on  land  ;  and  tlie  commandeis  were  free  to  comply 
with  the  prayers  of  the  Asiatic  lonians  for  help  against  their 
barbarian  masters.  They  s^lcd,  accordingly,  as  for  as  Deles ;  and 
here  for  some  time  the;  remdoed,  not  certainly  from  the  absurd 
lane;  which  the  tradition  of  a  later  day  assigned  to  them,'  but 
firom  the  more  reasonable  desire  for  information  which  might 
justify  them  in  venturing  further.  If  Mardouios  had  been  victorious 
in  Boiotia  as  Xerxes  had  been  at  Thermopytu,  the  fleet  would  at 
once  be  needed  for  the  protection  of  the  Pcloponnesoe,  even  if  the 
task  of  guarding  Athens  should  be  given  up  as  hopeless.  It  wonld 
be  rash  also  to  infer  from  the  mere  departure  of  the  Peruan  fleet 
that  its  strongth  was  permanently  broken,  or  even  that  it  might 
not  reappear  as  formidable  as  ever.    On  this  pcnnt  they  recuved 
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from  a  Samian  emliasay  tidings  which  Beemed  to  masB  their  way 
Buffioientlj  dear.  The  amlwwadors,  who  had  got  off  £rom  Samoa 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  Persians^  aasured  them  that  the 
spirit  of  the  Persian  troops  was  broken ;  that  the  mere  sight  of 
their  western  kinsmen  would  rouse. the  Asiatic  Greeks ;  that  in  all 
likelihood  the  harharians  would  not  remain  to  be  attacked,  and 
that,  if  they  should  remain,  the  allies  could  never  hope  to  have 
hereafter  a  more  favourable  opportunity  for  crushing  them  utterly ; 
that  the  Persian  fleet  was  scarcely  seaworthy,  and  at  best  was  no 
match  for  that  of  the  Greeks ;  and,  finally,  that  they  were  perfectly 
willing  to  surrender  themselves  as  hostages  for  the  good  &ith  of 
their  report.  Turning  round  to  the  speaker,  Leotychides  asked  his 
name.  '  I  am  called  Hegesistratos  (the  leader  of  armies)/  was  the 
reply.  '  I  accept  the  omen  of  your  name,'  cried  the  Spartan, '  and 
I  ask  only  for  your  pledge  that  the  Samians  will  deal  truly  by  us.' 
The  promise  was  eagerly  given,  and  the  allied  fleet,  sailing  to 
Samos,  took  up  its  position  in  battle  array  off  Kalamoi,  the  southern 
point  of  the  island  £Eu;ing  a  temple  of  HerS.  The  challenge  was 
deliberately  declined  by  the  Persian  admiral.  The  result  of  the 
fight  at  Salamis  left  him  but  slight  hope  of  victory  by  sea ;  and  he 
determined  to  disembark  his  men  and  join  Tigranes  for  operations 
on  land.  Sailing  therefore  to  the  mainland  barely  ten  miles  distant, 
he  drew  up  his  ^ps  on  the  shore  beneath  the  heights  of  Mykal^» 
Here  behind  a  rampart  of  stones,  strengthened  by  stout  stakes, 
which  he  cast  up  round  his  ships,  ho  made  ready  at  once  to 
sustain  a  siege  and  to  win  a  victor}-,  for  on  the  latter,  it  is  said,  he 
counted  as  surely  as  on  the  former. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  Persians  perplexed  the  Ghreek  com- 
manders :  but  the  doubt  whether  thev  should  return  home  or  sail 
The  battle  to  the  Hellespont  was  solved  by  a  speedy  decision  to 
ofHykaie.  j^ji^  their  forces  and  decide  the  quarrel  on  shore* 
Each  step,  which  showed  that  their  enemies  thought  more  of 
defence  than  attack,  naturally  raised  their  hopes  and  their  courage ; 
and  with  their  gangways  ready  for  landing  ^eir  men  they  sailed 
towards  Mykale.  On  nearing  the  promontory  they  saw  the  Persian 
ships  stowed  away  behind  the  rampart  and  the  shore  lined  with 
troops.  Kepeating  the  device  of  ThemistoMes  off  the  Euboian 
coast,  Leotychides,  it  is  said,  ordered  a  loud-voiced  herald  to  sail  as 
near  the  shore  as  he  could  and  pray  the  lonians  in  the  coming  fight 
to  strike  boldly  not  for  their  Persian  oppressors  but  for  their  own 
freedom  and  for  the  aid  of  their  IdnsfoUc.  The  device  was  scarcely 
needed  to  rouse  the  suspicions  of  the  Persians.  The  charge  brought 
against  the  lonians  by  the  Phenicians  at  Salamis  had  probably 
a  fair  foundation  in  fact ;  and  it  would  be  rash  to  look  to  them  for 
faithful  service  in  the  scene  of  their  old  revolt    The  Samians  at 
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itrnt  wen  not  to  be  tnisted.'  These  were  accordingl;  diBarmed, 
while,  to  g^  thmn  out  c^  the  waj,  the  MileeiauB  were  sent  to  gnaid 
the  paths  leading  up  to  the  heights  of  M;ka1&  Thus  having  taiten 
fmcautioDS  ag^nst  dangers  on  their  own  side,  tbej  awaited  the 
■Hack  of  the  Oreelm  behind  the  bedire  of  wicker  shields  on  which 
Haidonice  and  his  men  relied  at  ^t»ai.  Their  enemiee  were 
now  fast  adxancing  sgainst  them:  but  the  Athenians  with  the 
. allies  iriio  c«me  next  to  them,  moving  along  the  more  lerel  groiind 
near  the  sea,  were  able  to  be^  the  fight,  while  the  Spartans  were 
making  their  waj  with  difficulty  on  Uie  nigged  slopea  of  the 
monntain.  Heie,  as  elsewhere,  Uie  Persians  fought  as  the;  had 
fought  in  the  days  of  Oynis.  But  the  conditdons  of  the  cimfiict 
were  changed.  They  had  now  to  iace  Hie  orderly  rsnkB  of  the 
Atiiemans,  and  of  Atheniana  Bpurred  to  redouUed  efibrts  by  their 
eagerness  to  dedde  the  dsy  before  the  Spartans  could  coma  up 
and  share  the  fighL  After  a  desperate  struggle  the  shield-wall  of 
the  Fenians  ah^ad  the  tale  of  the  English  shield-wall  at  Senlac :  * 
nor  is  it  any  disparagemeDt  to  the  countrymen  of  Harold  to  com- 
pare them  with  men  whose  bravery  would  have  won  them  lasting 
bme  in  a  better  cause.  The  rampart  of  shields  was  broken,  and 
the  mighty  mass  of  the  Athenians  burst  in  :  but  the  Pernana  still 
fought  on,  until  they  were  borne  back  to  the  wall  of  wood  and 
■tone  which  sheltored  the  ships  of  the  fleet.  The  issue  of  the  fight 
was  now  virtually  decided.  Behind  this  last  TMn[(Lrt  the  Pernana 
^;ain  msde  a  stand :  but  Athenian  delerminatian  and  discipline 
boist  this  barrier  also,  and  the  main  body  of  the  borbariana  fled  in 
dismay.  Still  the  Persians  maiDtained  the  conflict,  and  in  small 
knots  strove  as  they  might  to  stem  the  iron  torrent  which  was 
bursting  through  the  breached  waU.  But  the  Spartans  had  now 
joined  in  the  fight.  The  disarmed  Samians,  probaUy  seinng  the 
weapon*  of  the  dead,  took  part  with  the  Western  Greeks,  and  with 
the  Asiatic  lonians  openly  fell  upon  the  barbaTisns.  These,  it  is 
said,  had  intended  in  case  of  defeat  to  intrench  themselves  an  the 
heights  of  Mykale,  a  perilous  post  for  men  who  could  obtain  no 
supplies  while  their  enemies  held  the  land  beneath  them:  but  to 
such  straits  they  were  never  to  be  put.  The  Milesians,  to  whom 
they  had  trusted  for  guidance  to  these  mountain  strongholds,  led 
ihem  by  paths  which  brought  them  down  among  their  enemies, 
and  at  last,  turning  fiercely  upon  them,  massacred  them  without 

ITie  victory  was  achieved,  and,  as  the  stoiy  runs,  achieved  on 

■  tbty  had  itt  free  and  w 
to  AtticH  the  AtheDiims  woo  Doa 
■b«en  Ibnnd  by  Xerxes  in  Athens  or 
Attics  and  who  b«d  been  Mat  by  hint 
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iW  ^\^^i^  of  the  very  day  which  had  seen  the  deetruction  of 
M«nK»iiM  and  his  people  at  Plataiai.  The  glory  of  the  %ht 
V\^«iiilftti«in  belonged  chiefly  to  the  Athenians.  The  Persian  ships 
Jjjjj'^^jjjjj  were  all  burnt ;  and  with  the  booty,  which  included 
of^theos.  some  hoards  of  money,  the  allies  sailed  to  Samos. 
Hero  a  grave  question  demanded  their  care.  Ionia  was  again  in 
revolt  against  the  Persians:  how  were  the  Western  Greeks  to 
defend  &eir  kinsfolk  on  the  Asiatic  continent?  Insisting  that 
such  a  task  was  beyond  their  power,  the  Peloponnesian  commanders 
strongly  urged  the  adoption  of  an  Eastern  fashion  and  the  transference 
of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  bodily  to  the  lands  which  the  Medizing 
Greeks  had  righteously  forfeited.  Whatever  might  be  the  diffi- 
culty of  carrying  out  so  vast  a  plan,  the  Athenians  expressed  an 
invincible  repugnance  to  the  plan  itself.  They  could  not  bear  that 
Ionia  should  be  abandoned  to  barbarians;  and  they  denied  the 
right  of  their  allies  to  arrange  the  affiiirs  of  Athenian  colonists. 
Delighted  to  be  thus  armed  with  a  valid  excuse  for  withdrawing 
fiom  all  interference  in  the  matter,  the  Spartans  at  once  gave  way ; 
and  the  oath  of  faithful  and  permanent  alliance  immediately  given 
by  the  Samians,  Chians,  Lesbians,  and  other  islanders,  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  maritime  empire  of  Athens. 

Having  finished  its  work  at  Mykale,  the  Greek  fleet  departed 
on  the  main  errand  which  had  brought  it  eastwards, — the  destrue- 
ns siege  of  tion,  namely,  of  the  bridges  across  the  Hellespont. 
S*^<*«  The  mere  statement  of  this  fact  is  enough  to  show 

that  they  had  not  been  deterred  from  imdertaking  the  same  task 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  Salamis  by  any  fear  that  Xerxes, 
thus  cut  off  from  retreat,  might  become  dangerous  like  a  stag  at 
bay.  So  far  as  they  knew,  the  army  of  Mardonios  still  retained  its 
power  of  mischief  in  Boiotia ;  but  yet  there  was  no  hesitation  in 
depriving  his  forces  of  the  means  of  escape  from  Europe  into  Asia.* 
It  seems  clear  that  they  had  been  deterred  from  the  work  then, 
solely  by  their  inability  to  leave  the  Attic  coast,  while  Mardonios 
still  remained  master  of  the  country  as  far  as  Peiraieus  and 
Phaleron.  On  reaching  the  Hellespont  they  learnt  that  winds  and 
storms  had  shattered  the  bridges  and  rendered  them  useless  before 
the  Persian  king  presented  himself  on  its  western  shore ;  and 
Leotychides  felt  that  here  he  had  nothing  more  to  do.  But  the 
^.thenians  could  not  thus  abandon  the  Chersonesos.  The  heirs  of 
its  former  Athenian  occupants  would  be  anxious  to  recover  the 
possessions  of  which  Persian  conquest  had  deprived  them;  and 
the  Athenians  generally  would  need  no  arguments  to  convince 
them  that  they  would  do  well  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the 

1  See  note  2,  p.  205. 
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hi^waj  of  trade  between  Western  Hellaa  end.  &b  com-growing 
lands  of  the  Danube  and  the  Euxine. 

A  few  of  tlio  Persians  succeeded  in  reaching  the  hraghts  of 
HjkslS  after  the  battle ;  and  these  escaped  afterwards  to  Sordus, 
wbere  Xerxes  was  still  sojouming  after  bis  retieat  Tbs  mninii 
from  Attica.  As  thej  marched  on,  Maustes,  the  son  '^  l*"i«t«- 
of  Daidoe  and  brother  of  Xerxes,  lutterl;  reviled  the  general 
Aflayntes  as  worse  thaa  a  woman  for  bringing  Ijiis  disaster  upon 
the  Mng.  Artajnl«s  had  listened  patiently  for  some  time ;  but 
these  words  exhausted  his  forbearance,  and  he  had  drawn  hi^ 
dagger  to  Mil  Uaaistes,  when  be  was  dashed  to  the  ground  bj  the 
Halikamassian  Xeinagorss.'  Yet  one  more  picture  completes  the 
wonderful  nartatiTe  in  which  Herodotoe  has  giyen  to  us  the  historj 
of  the  world  down  to  hia  own  day.  In  Sardeis  Xenes  saw  and 
sought  bi  gain  poesesaion  of  the  wife  of  Masistes.  Failing  in  this, 
be  betrothed  the  daughter  of  Masistee  to  his  own  son  Daieioa 
and  then  departed  to  ^oiisa,  where  he  brought  the  bride  into  his 
palace.  The  despot's  lust  was  now  turned  from  the  mother  to  the 
child,  the  wife  of  his  son :  but  the  Sultana  Ameetris,  happening 
to  see  the  girl  with  a  robe  which  she  bad  made  and  ^ven  to  the 
king,  determined  1«  destroy  not  the  young  bride  but  her  mother. 
On  the  birthday  of  Xerxes,  when  bar  request  could  not  be  refused, 
Amestris  demanded  the  wife  of  Masistes ;  and  Xerxes  after  a  long 
dispute  hod  to  give  way.  Sending  for  Masistes,  he  requested  him 
to  yield  up  his  wife  and  take  the  daughter  of  Xerxes  in  her  stead. 
'  My  wife,'  answered  Masistes, '  is  the  mother  of  my  sons  and  of 
my  daughteis,  one  of  whom  thou  hast  given  in  marriage  to  thine 
own  son.  Why  then  should  I  give  up  my  wife  whom  I  love  ? 
There  are  others  who  deserve  thy  daughter  better:  leave  me  to 
dwell  with  ray  wife  in  peace.'  'Then,'  cried  Xerxes,  bursting 
iob)  rage,  '  thou  shalt  uoilher  marry  my  daughter  nor  keep  thy 
wife.'  Before  Masistes  could  reach  bis  home,  Ameetris  had  seized 
»iiH  mutilated  his  wife  nnd  sent  her  back  shamefully  mangled. 
TaUi^  hasty  counsel  with  his  sons,  the  unhappy  man,  whose  zeal 
in  his  brother's  service  had  received  this  rich  reward,  set  out  for 
Baktra ;  and  Xerxes,  well  knowing  that  this  journey  was  only  a 
jvelude  to  war,  sent  after  him  and  slew  him  with  his  children  and 
all  hie  army.  Sofareditwith  the  loves  of  king  Xerxes.  Unhappily, 
we  have  but  little  reason  for  calling  into  question,  at  least  in  its 
general  outlines,  this  disgusting  tale  of  miserable  weakness  and 
kathsome  brutality ;  but  whatever  be  the  measure  of  its  truth,  the 
scene  is  a  striMng  close  to  the  chronicle  of  a  man  who  bad  sought 

'  In  requital  for  this  service  Xerxes  cori 
fOade  Xeinagorafl  utrap  of  KiLJkia.  kbh 
It  U  not  nimkelT  that  horn  Xeina*      tbeM  incidents. 
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to  repress  in  the  deadly  bonds  of  Persian  tlualdom  the  intellect 
and  £reedom  of  the  world.  The  contrast  must  likewise  have  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  mind  of  the  historian  unless^  on  little  evidenoe 
or  none,  we  hold  that  he  did  not  intend  here  to  end  his  nanatiye. 
If  we  cannot  so  belieye,  then  we  may  think  that  Herodotoe  did 
well  to  portray  in  his  last  picture  the  physical  and  moral  degradation 
of  the  despot  who  had  sought  to  decide  the  long  quaml  which 
began  with  the  wrongs  of  lo  and  Medeia,  of  Eurdp^  and  Helen, 
and  who  decided  it  to  his  own  cost. 

Thus  in  this  history  of  the  Persian  wars  we  haye  the  narratiye 
of  a  struggle,  the  general  features  of  which  stand  out  with  sufficient 
Oenendcha-  clearness.  But  it  is  a  tale  in  which  the  most  plausible 
racter  of  the  statements  wiU  not  unfrequently  be  found  tihe  least 
the  P^^  trustworthy.  From  the  be^nning  to  the  end  we  trace 
^'■'-  an  ethical  or  religious  purpose  overlying  or  putting  out 

of  sight  all  political  causes  and  motives,  and  substituting  appeals 
to  exploits  done  in  the  mythical  ages  for  less  fictitious  but  more 
substantial  services.  Throughout  we  find  narratives  constructed 
to  meet  a  popular  saying  or  illustrate  a  popular  belief.  We  find 
national  struggles  which  are  beyond  doubt  historical  enlivened  by 
imaginary  combats  of  well-chosen  champions,  and  momentous 
national  changes  in  which  a  contradiction  runs  through  the  most 
important  features.  We  find  a  sequence  of  events  in  which  every 
step  and  every  turn  iB  ushered  in  by  tokens  and  wonders  or  by  the 
visible  intervention  of  gods  and  heroes.  But  we  find  also  in  the 
great  men  of  that  city  in  which  was  centred  the  salvation  of  the 
Hellenic  world  a  distinct  and  deliberate  policy  which  neither  sign 
nor  portent,  seer  nor  soothsayer,  dream  nor  marvel,  can  avail  to 
crush  or  even  to  turn  aside, — a  foresight  which  takes  the  true 
measure  of  their  enemy's  power  and  their  own, — a  character  as  peal 
and  as  tangible  as  that  of  any  of  the  great  men  who  have  done 
good  service  to  our  own  oountiy  or  to  any  other  land  in  Christendom. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

THE  C0N7EDEBACY  OF  SELOS. 


The  destruction  of  the  Persian  power  in  Europe  was  followed  by 
There-  the  rapid  growth  of  Athenian  empire;  and  in  the 

Aj^enaand  ^^^^  which  led  to  the  aggrandisement  of  Athens  the 
the  fortiflca-  most  prominent  actor  is  Themistokles.  He  had  made 
PdSi^i^  ^P  ^  °^^  ^^  Athens  should  be  great;  and  he 
479  B.C.  knew  that  she  could  not  be  great  unless  she  were  also 
wealthy.    For  the  sake  of  her  trade  and  commerce,  it  was  indis- 
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pesiaablj  necessary  t^  Atiiens  should  be  itself  fortified  and 
shonild  also  possess  an  impregnable  harbour ;  and  Themistokles  set 
himself  to  supply  both  these  wants  with  a  quiet  resolution  which 
canried  him  over  all  obstacles.  Of  the  Spsjrtan  request,  that  the 
Athenians  should  not  only  abstain  from  rebuilding  tiieir  own  walls 
but  shoidd  join  them  in  dismantling  the  walls  of  all  other  cities  to 
the  north  of  the  Oorinthian  isthmus,  he  took  no  notice :  and  by  his 
advice  the  Spartans  were  dismisBed  with  the  promise  that  the 
Athenians  would  send  their  own  ambassadors  to  discuss  the 
matter.  No  sooner  had  they  departed  than  Themistokles  at  his 
own  wish  was  intrusted  with  tiie  mission,  his  colleagues  being 
Abronychos,  the  son  of  Lysikles,  and  Aristeidee  the  yictorious 
general  of  Plataiai.  Themistokles  set  out  at  once  on  his  errand, 
charging  his  countrymen  to  strain  every  nerve  in  rebuilding  the 
walls,  and  not  to  dispatch  his  colleagues  until  the  walls  had 
reached  a  height  which  would  enable  them  to  bid  defiance  to 
attack.  Young  and  old,  women  and  children,  must  all  take  part  in 
the  great  work,  and  hand  down  to  coming  generations  the  memory 
of  efforts  which  were  needed  to  secure  not  merely  their  power  but 
their  very  existence  as  a  state.  For  the  accomplishment  of  this 
task  nothing  was  to  be  spared.  The  gods  themselves  would  not 
grudge  the  stones  of  their  temples  for  a  work  without  which  they 
might  lack  both  worshippers  and  offerings.  In  short,  to  raise  these 
walls  as  if  by  the  speed  of  magic,  everything  else  might  be  thrown 
down.  But  while  at  Athens  the  people  outdid  themselves  in  their 
eagerness  to  achieve  the  task,  Themistokles  at  Sparta  declined  all 
official  audiences  until  he  could  be  supported  by  his  colleagues,  of 
whose  early  arrival,  whatever  might  be  the  cause  of  their  delay,  he 
professed  to  have  no  doubt.  The  feeling  of  friendship  for  the 
Tictor  of  Salamis  was  still  strong  at  Sparta.  But  it  underwent  a 
severe  strain  when  tidings  came  (in  all  likelihood,  if  not  certainly, 
from  the  Aiginetans),  that  the  walls  of  Athens  had  already  been 
raised  to  a  formidable  height ;  and  Themistokles  felt  that  he  must 
take  one  step  further.  To  the  charge  brought  against  the 
Athenians  he  gave  a  positive  denial ;  but  he  urged  the  Spartans,  if 
they  doubted  his  words,  to  send  ambassadors  to  ascertain  the 
facte.  These  messengers  lost  no  time  in  making  their  way  to 
Athens :  but  before  tiiey  could  reach  it,  the  Athenians  had  re- 
ceived from  Themistokles  the  charge  to  detain  these  Spartans  until 
his  colleagues  who  had  now  reached  Sparta  should  with  himself 
have  returned  home.  No  sooner  was  he  assured  that  his  country- 
men held  these  men  as  hostages  for  his  safety  than  he  made  to  the 
Spartan  ephors  a  full  confession  of  his  motives  and  his  plans. 
The  walls  of  Athens,  he  told  them,  had  been  raised  to  a  height 
which  would  enable  the  Athenians  to  undergo  a  blockade  without 
fear :  and  Athens,  he  insisted,  had  a  full  right  to  be  girt  about 
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with  wallsy  unless  this  right  was  to  be  denied  to  every  city  in  the 
Peloponnesos.  Anything  like  fireedom  of  speech  and  independence 
of  action  would  be  impossible^  if  any  one  m^nber  of  the  confederacy 
stood  on  a  vantage-ground  with  respect  to  the  rest ;  and  if  Athena 
now  happened  to  be  without  walls^  it  was  only  because  she  had 
chosen  to  suffer  all  that  could  befiedl  her  rather  than  abandon  the 
common  cause.  In  short,  the  work  of  Themistokles  was  done.  K 
the  Spartans  had  dreamed  of  hoodwinking  the  Athenians,  they 
were  fairly  caught  in  their  own  trap.  They  had  professed  to 
ofter  only  friendly  advice ;  and  they  could  not  in  decency  express 
anger  when  that  advice  was  rejected.  But  they  felt  keenly  the 
vexation  to  which  for  the  time  they  dared  not  give  vent ;  and  the 
ambassadors  on  each  side  returned  to  their  several  homes  without  a 
formal  recall. 

Athens  had  been  saved  by  her  wooden  walls;  and  Themi- 
stokles, who  had  insisted  that  they  could  effectually  withstand  the 
The  pabiic  barbarians  only  within  these  floating  bulwarks,  now 
Th^brto-  uisiflted  that  nothing  must  be  left  undone  to  make  her 
kies.  navy  irresistible.     We  cannot  doubt  that  in  his  eyes 

the  most  judicious  plan  would  have  been  the  total  abandonment 
of  Athens.  Between  the  city  and  its  nearest  sea-coast  lay  a  space 
of  more  than  four  miles ;  and  twice  within  the  limits  of  a  single 
year  the  inhabitants  had  been  compelled  to  leave  their  homes  and 
seek  a  refuge  elsewhere.  During  his  year  of  oflGice,  shortly  before 
the  Persian  invasion,  he  had  begun  to  fortify  the  harbour  of 
Peiraieus,  a  safe  haven  on  the  western  side  of  the  promontory 
which  on  its  eastern  side  is  indented  by  the  two  basins  of  Mouny- 
chia.  The  open  waters  of  Phaleron  he  regarded  as  practically 
useless  for  his  purpose;  but  in  the  three  harbours  of  Peiraieus 
and  Mounychia  he  discerned  the  stronghold  of  a  greater  mari- 
time power  than  any  which  the  world  had  yet  seen,  and  these 
were  now  by  his  advice  inclosed  within  a  wall  nearly  seven  miles 
in  circuit.  As  regards  ite  height,  the  design  of  Themistokles  was 
only  half  carried  out ;  but  even  thus  his  purpose  was  effectually 
achieved. 

The  Spartans  were  not  more  likely  for  the  present  to  protest 
against  the  fortification  of  the  Peiraieus  than  against  the  alleged 
Change  in  annual  addition  of  thirty  ships  to  the  Athenian  navy.^ 
of  pSSJ^*^  T\Tiether  with  such  additions  or  without  them,  this 
Bias.  fleet  had  yet  more  work  to  do  before  it  could  be  said 

that  the  barbarians  had  been  fairly  driven  back  into  Asia.  Sestos 
had  faUen :  but  Byzantion  and  the  Thrakian  Doriskos,  with  Eion 
on  the  Strymon  and  many  other  places  on  the  northern  shores  of 
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the  Egean,^  were  still  held  by  Persian  garrisons,  when,  in  the  year 
after  the  battle  of  Plataiai,  Pausanias,  as  commander  of  the  con- 
federate fleet,  sailed  with  20  Peloponnesian  and  30 
Athenian  ships  to  Kypros  (Cyprus)  and  thence,  having 
recovered  the  greater  part  of  the  island,  to  Byzantion.  The  re- 
sistance here  was  as  obstinate  perhaps  as  at  Sestos ;  but  the  place 
was  at  length  reduced,  and  Sparta  stood  for  the  moment  at  the 
head  of  a  triumphant  confederacy.  It  was  now  in  her  power  to 
weld  the  isolated  units,  which  made  up  the  Hellenic  world,  into 
something  like  an  organised  society,  and  to  kindle  in  it  something 
like  national  life.  But  to  do  her  justice,  her  present  position  had 
been  rather  thrust  upon  her  by  circumstances  than  deliberately 
sought.  Her  systematic  discipline  and  the  stability  of  her  consti- 
tution, which,  though  rigidly  oligarchical,  presented  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  tyranny  of  Peisistratos  or  Polykrates,  pointed  her 
out  as  the  one  city  in  which  the  Hellenic  states  might  find  an 
efficient  aid  against  a  common  enemy.  But  she  had  no  statesman 
capable,  like  Themistokles,  of  seizing  on  a  golden  opportunity, 
while  in  her  own  generals  she  found  her  greatest  enemies.  Pau- 
sanias  had  already  roused  the  indignation  of  his  own  people  by 
having  his  name  inscribed,  as  leader  of  all  the  Greek  forces,  on  the 
tripod  which  was  to  commemorate  the  victory  of  Plataiai : '  and 
now  his  arrogance  and  tyranny  were  to  excite  at  Byzantion  a  dis- 
content and  impatience  destined  to  be  followed  by  more  serious 
consequences  to  his  coimtry  as  well  as  to  himself.  On  the  fell  of 
Byzantion  he  sent  to  the  Persian  king  the  prisoners  taken  in  the 
city,  and  spread  the  report  that  they  had  escaped.  He  forwarded 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  said,  by  the  hand  of  the  Eretrian  Gongylos 
a  letter  in  which  he  informed  Xerxes  that  he  wished  to  marry  his 
daughter  and  to  make  him  lord  of  all  Hellas,  adding  that  with  the 
ldng*8  aid  he  felt  sure  of  success,  and  requesting  that  some  trust- 
worthy agent  should  be  sent  down  to  arrange  the  details  of  the 
scheme.  The  spirit  of  Cyrus  or  Dareios  would  have  been  roused 
to  rage  at  the  presumption  of  the  petty  chief  who  aspired  to  an 
alliance  with  the  royal  house  of  Persia  on  the  score  not  of  what  he 
had  done  but  of  what  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  do  by  and  by.  But 
the  spuriousness  of  the  letter  may  not  necessarily  discredit  the  fact 
that  some  message  was  sent  to  which  Xerxes  retiuned  an  answer 
telling  Pausanias  that  his  name  was  enrolled  in  the  list  of  his 
benefectors  for  his  good  deed  in  freeing  the  Byzantian  prisoners 

1  Herod. vii.  106.    Herociotos here         ^  His  name  was  erased;  and  in 
asserts  that  dovm  to  the  time  when  place  of  it  were  substituted  the  names- 
be  wrote  this  portion  of  his  history  of  the  cities  whose  troops  bad  taken 
Doriskos  still  remained  a  Persian  part  in  the  battle.    Thuc.  i.  182. 
fortress. 
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and  beteechmg  bim  to  sporo  neitlier  time,  men,  nor  monej  lor  the 
immediate  aeoompHahment  of  hia  schemea.  The  head  of  thia 
miseiable  man  waa  now  &irly  tnmed.  Clad  in  Pezaan  garb,  lie 
aped  the  priTacy  of  Aaiatie  deapota;  and  when  he  came  forth 
fincnn  his  palace  it  waa  to  make  a  royal  progresa  through  Thnce, 
fnnroanded  by  MwHiati  and  Egyptian  life-guarda,  and  to  ahow  hia 
insolence  to  men  who  were  at  least  hia  equals.  The  reports  of  thia 
nffnificant  change  in  the  behaTiour  of  Pausanias  led  to  hia  recalL 
He  waa  pat  on  his  trial ;  bat  his  aocasers  &iled  to  estaUiah  the 
personal  chaigea  broaght  against  him,  while  his  Medism  also  was 
diamiaeed  as  not  folly  proved.  The  suspicion,  howerer,  was  so 
strong  that  he  waa  deprived  of  his  commimd.^  But,  like  Demaia- 
toa,  Paosanias,  although  not  king,  could  not  brook  degradation 
from  a  power  which  Spartan  kings  had  rarely  enjoyed.  We  soon 
find  him  again  at  B3rzantion  which  he  had  reached  in  a  Her- 
mionian  ship.  Here  it  would  seem  that  he  took  up  a  fortified 
position  from  which  he  was  forcibly  dislodged  by  the  Athenians; 
and  crosdng  the  strait,  he  carried  on  at  Ex>16nai  in  the  Tioaa  hia 
traitorous  dealings  with  the  Persian  satrap. 

All  these  events  were  tending  to  alienate  the  Asiatic  Greeks 
and  the  islanden  of  the  Erean  from  a  state  which  showed  itself 
Formation  incapable  of  maintaining  its  authority  over  its  own 
Jj^jj^^  servants.  In  short,  it  had  become  clear  that  all 
Deioa.  Hellas  was  divided  into  two  great  sections,  the  one 

gravitating  as  naturaUy  to  Sparta,  thje  great  land  power,  as  the 
other  gravitated  to  Athens  with  her  maritime  preponderance.' 
When  therefore  a  Spartan  commission  headed  by  Borkis  arrived 
with  a  small  force  to  take  the  place  of  Pausanias,  they  were  met 
by  passive  resistance  where  they  had  looked  for  submission ;  and 
their  retirement  from  the  field  in  which  they  were  unable  to 

compel  obedience  left  the  confederacy  an  accomplished 

fact 
It  now  fell  to  the  lot  of  Aristoides  to  regulate  the  terms  of  the 
new  confederacy.    The  work  before  it  was  not  merely  that  of  self- 
rrv.  defence.      The  mischief  done  to  Hellas  was  to  be 

ment  of  requited  upon  the  barbarians.      It  became  necessary, 

^^^^'^^^  therefore,  to  determine  the  proportions  in  which  the 
allies  should  contribute  men,  ships,  and  money  for  the  conunon 
cause.  The  sum  total  of  this  assessment  on  the  aUies  amounted  to 
460  talents ;  but  the  items  are  not  given.  As  the  mana^ment  of 
this  fund  was  intrusted  to  Hellenotamiai,  treasurers  elected  by  the 
allies  generally,  and  as  they  met  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  in 
the  sacred  islajid  of  Deloe,  we  must  suppose  that  the  distribution 

1  Thve.  L  96.  ^  Thac.  L  19. 
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of  bordens  was  accepted  by  all  as  just  and  equitable.  In  truth 
the  faintfitw  of  the  arrangement  is  condusivelj  proved  by  the 
mero  &ct  of  its  acceptance.  Athens  had  not  at  this  time  means  of 
compulsion  more  formidable  than  those  of  Sparta,  while  the  help 
which  she  was  able  to  afford  told  more  immediatelj  for  the  benefit 
of  the  exposed  members  of  the  confederacy  than  for  herself.  But 
as  only  union  could  enable  them  to  hold  their  own^  so  union 
implied  some  sort  of  central  government,  and  such  a  government 
involyed  subordination.  The  allies  were  free ;  but  their  circiun- 
stances  differed  indefinitely.  Some  who  could  not  contribute 
Bhips  or  men  would  have  escaped  all  burdens  if  they  had  not  been 
called  on  for  contributions  in  money ;  and  the  option  of  refusal 
would  have  secured  to  those  who  gave  nothing  all  the  advantages 
enjoyed  by  the  most  earnest  and  self-sacrificing  of  the  allies. 

Meanwhile  Pausanias  was  busy  at  Eol6nai,  thwarting  the 
plans  of  Aristeides.  The  constant  complaints  brought  against  him 
at  length  wearied  out  the  patience  of  the  Spartans,  ^^  treason 
who  charged  him  to  follow  their  messenger  on  pain  of  and  death  of 
being  declared  the  enemy  of  the  people.  If  he  put  ^a«««^»8- 
little  trust  in  their  kindly  feeling,  he  had  more  confidence  in  the 
power  of  money ;  and  relying  on  the  effects  of  bribes,  he  returned 
to  Sparta  where  the  ophors  iiirew  him  into  prison.  But  on  these 
magistrates  he  so  pressed  their  lack  of  evidence  against  him  that 
he  was  set  free :  and  his  next  step  was  an  instant  challenge  to  his 
accusers  to  prove  their  charge.  No  proof,  it  would  seem,  was 
forthcoming,  for  a  descendant  of  Herakles  and  the  regent  for  the 
young  son  of  Leonidas  was  not  to  be  condemned  except  on 
testimony  beyond  suspicion.  All  that  could  be  ascertained 
amounted  to  presumption  and  no  more,  for  Spartan  law  could  trust 
nothing  less  than  the  actual  confession  of  the  prisoner.  Helots 
came  forward  who  said  that  Pausanias  had  been  tampering  with 
the  whole  body  of  their  fellow-slaves,  promising  them  not  freedom 
merely  but  the  rights  of  citizenship,  if  they  would  only  give  their 
help  in  mftlringr  him  a  despot :  but  he  had  not  been  heard  to  tempt 
them,  and  their  testimony  went  for  nothing.  These  were  followed 
by  an  Argilian  slave,  a  man  who  had  won  such  affection  as 
Pausanias  had  to  offer  in  an  utterly  infamous  relationship,  and  to 
whom  he  had  intrusted  his  latest  letters  for  Artabazos.  This  slave 
xemembering,  it  is  said,  that  no  previous  messenger  (Gongylos,  it 
would  seem,  excepted)  had  ever  come  back,  opened  the  letter,  in- 
tending to  close  it  again  with  a  forged  seal  and  to  carry  it  to  its 
destination  if  it  involved  no  danger  to  himself.  But  the  letter 
contained  a  strict  charge  to  kill  the  bearer,  and  the  Argilian  carried 
it  not  to  Artabazos  but  to  the  ephors,  who,  staggered  though  they 
were  by  this  further  evidence  of  his  treachery,  could  not  rest 
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content  until  they  had  the  testimony  of  ihexr  own  ears.  By  their 
adyioe  the  slave  took  refuge  as  a  suppliant  in  the  Temenoe  of 
Poseidon  at  cape  Tainaron  in  a  hut  with  double  walls  between 
which  some  of  the  ephors  hid  themselves.  No  long  time  had 
passed  before  Pausanias  came  to  ask  what  had  led  the  Aigilian  to 
a  step  so  strange.  Then  recounting  all  his  services^  the  slave  asked 
in  his  turn  what  he  had  done  to  deserve  the  treachery  with  wbicb 
Pausanias  had  sought  his  death  for  adding  yet  one  more  to  the 
boons  which  he  had  received  from  him.  Soothing  him  as  well  as 
he  could;  Pausanias  admitted  his  offence,  but  assiiring  him  solemnly 
that  no  mischief  should  happen  to  him  begged  him  to  lose  not  a 
moment  in  setting  out  on  his  errand.  The  ephors  departed,  all  of 
them  satisfied  of  his  guilt  and  some  of  them  with  their  minds 
made  up  to  arrest  him  in  the  city.  The  rest  were  not  so  earnest  in 
the  matter ;  and  as  they  approached  Paiisanias  in  the  street,  one  of 
them  contrived  by  a  glance  or  sign  to  apprise  him  of  his  danger 
and  then  pointed  to  tbe  shrine  of  AthlnS  of  the  Brazen  House 
(Ohalldoikos.)  Their  kindly  offices,  it  would  seem,  could  be 
carried  no  further.  Pausanias  had  tBiken  refuge  in  the  little  cell 
of  the  temple ;  but  he  was  absolutely  without  the  means  of 
sustaining  Hfe,  and  his  partisans  could  not  withhold  the  magis- 
trates from  taking  off  the  roof,  walling  up  the  doors,  and  tben 
waiting  patiently  until  thirst  and  hunger  should  have  done  tbeir 
work.  As  the  end  drew  near,  he  was  taken,  still  breathing,  from 
the  sanctuary.  Their  first  intention  was  to  hurl  his  body  into  the 
Kaiadas  or  chasm  into  which  the  bodies  of  criminals  were  cast : 
but  they  changed  their  mind  and  buried  him  not  far  from  the 
sanctuary.  The  ephors,  however,  had  now  placed  themselves  in 
the  wrong  by  removing  a  suppliant  of  the  gods ;  and  the  order 
came  from  Delphoi  not  only  tbat  the  body  of  Pausanias  must  be 
taken  up  and  buried  where  be  died,  but  that  the  deity  of  the 
Brazen  House  must  be  appeased  with  two  bodies  in  place  of  one. 
At  an  earlier  time  this  would  have  been  followed  by  tiie  slaughter 
of  two  human  victims.  The  scruples  of  a  more  merciful  age  were 
satisfied  by  offering  two  brazen  statues. 

At  Sparta  Themistokles  after  the  victory  of  Salamis  had  been 
welcomed  with  such  honours  as  in  that  city  no  stranger  whether 
TnuHtionai  before  or  after  him  over  received.  The  determination 
narrative  of  with  which  he  maintained  the  right  of  the  Athenians 
toTj  of  The-  to  fortify  their  city  and  to  manage  their  own  affairs 
mistokiea.  turned  the  admiration  of  the  Spartans  into  hatred; 
and  their  diligence  in  spying  out  the  weak  points  in  his  character 
and  conduct  was  not  surpassed  by  that  of  some  who  were  watching 
him  in  Athens.  He  was  accused  by  the  Spartans  of  complicity  in 
the  schemes  of  Pausanias^  because  they  could  not  endure  that. 
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wliile  one  of  thdr  genenla  was  charged  with  Medism,  the  Athexuans 
ahoiiM  be  free  of  the  tame  disgrace,  and  because  they  bribed  some 
Athenians  to  bring  the  charge.^    The  time,  however,  was  not  yet 
ripe  for  his  conviction ;  and  for  the  present  he  not  only  escaped 
bat  was  more  popular  than  ever.    The  next  incident  in  his  life  is 
his  ostracism,  which,  it  must  be  remembered,  points  not 
io  personal  accusations  but  to  a  mere  trial  of  strength 
in  which  the  partisans  of  Themistokles  may  have  fully  counted  on 
a  majority  over  those  of  Aristeides.    After  his  ostracism,  while  he 
was  Hving  in  exile  at  Argoe,  he  was  again  charged  by  the  Lakedai- 
monians  with  having  shared  the  treasons  of  Pausanias.    Themi- 
stokleB,  learning  that  the  Athenians  had  issued  orders 
for  his  arrest^  fled  to  Korkyra,  an  island  over  which 
he  is  said  to  have  had  the  claims  of  a  benefactor.    Unwilling  to 
give  him  up  but  afindd  to  defend  him,  the  Korkyraians  conveyed 
him  over  to  the  mainland,  where  in  his  perplexity  he  found  himself 
driven  to  enter  the  house  of  the  Molossian  chief  Admetos,  to  whom 
at  some  previous  time  he  had  given  just  cause  of  offence.    Admetos 
was  not  at  home ;  but  his  wife  placed  her  child  in  his  arms,  and 
bade  him  take  his  place  as  a  suppliant  at  the  hearth.    When  the 
chief  returned,  Themistokles  put  before  him  candidly  the  exact 
state  of  his  fortunes,  and  appealed  to  the  generous  impulses  which 
Mstrain  brave  men  from  pressing  hard  on  fallen  enemies.    Admetos 
at  once  forgave  the  old  wrong,  and  then  conveyed  him  safely  to 
Pydna,  a  stronghold  of  the  Makedonian  Alexandres.    Here  he  took 
passage  in  a  merchant-ship  going  to  Ionia ;  but  a  storm  carried  the 
vessel  to  Naxos  which  was  then  being  besieged  by  an  Athenian 
force.     Themistokles  at  once  revealed  himself  to  the  captain,  and 
said  that  he  would  charge  him  with  shielding  traitors  for  the  sake 
of  a  bribe,  imless  he  kept  his  men  &om  landing  until  the  weather 
should  suffer  them  to  proceed  on  their  voyage.    In  about  thirty-six 
hours  the  wind  lulled;  and  the  ship  made  its  way  to  Ephesos, 
where  Themistokles  rewarded  him  liberally  out  of  moneys  which 
his  friends  had  sent  over  to  him  from  Athens.     Journeying  on 
thence  into  the  interior,  he  sent  to  Artaxerxes,  who  had  just  suc- 
ceeded the  murderer  of  Masistes,  a  letter,  it  is  said,  thus  worded, 
'  I,  Themistokles,  have  come  to  thee, — the  man  who  has  done  most 
harm  to  thy  house  while  I  was  compelled  to  resist  thy  father,  but 
who  also  did  him  most  good,  by  withholding  the  Greeks  from 
destroying  the  bridge  over  the  Ilelleepont  while  he  was  journeying 
from  Attica  to  Asia :  and  now  I  am  here,  able  to  do  thee  much 
good,  but  persecuted  by  the  Greeks  on  the  score  of  my  goodwill 
to  thiee.    I  wish  to  tarry  a  year  and  then  to  talk  with  thee  about 

1  Diod.  zL  64. 
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mine  errand/  The  young  king,  we  are  told,  at  once  granted  his 
request ;  bnd  when  Themistokles,  having  spent  the  year  in  thoroughly 
learning  Persian,  went  up  to  the  court,  he  acquired  over  the  moxuirch 
an  influence  &r  surpassing  that  which  Bemaratos  had  ezerciaed 
oyer  Xerxes.  This  influence  rested,  it  is  said,  on  the  promise  that 
he  would  make  the  Persian  ruler  monarch  of  all  Hellas.  After  a 
time,  we  know  not  how  long,  he  returned  to  Asia  Minor,  to  do 
what  might  be  needed  to  fulfil  his  promise  to  the  king.  Here  he 
lived  in  great  magnificence,  haying  the  three  cities.  Magnesia, 
Lunpsakos,  and  Myous,  to  supply  him  with  bread,  wine,  and 
vegetables.  At  Magnesia,  so  the  story  runs,  he  died,  whether 
firom  disease  or  from  a  draught  of  bull's  blood  which 
he  drank  because  he  knew  that  he  could  not  accomplish 
what  he  had  undertaken  to  do  for  the  king.  His  bones  were 
brought  away  by  his  kinsmen  and  buried  secretly  in  Attica, 
because  the  bones  of  a  traitor  had  no  right  to  the  soil  which  he 
had  betrayed :  but  the  Magnesians  asserted  that  they  still  lay  in 
their  market-place,  in  the  splendid  sepulchre  which  they  exhibited 
as  the  tomb  of  Themistokles. 

Such  was  perhaps  the  most  popular  form  of  a  story  of  which 
other  versions  related  that,  &r  from  regarding  him  as  a  bene&ctor 
Alleged  to  the  royal  house,  the  Persian  king  had  put  a  price  of 

SScmteto-  *^^  hundred  talents  upon  his  head;  and  that  when 
kiestoSoosa.  Themistokles  reached  Ionia,  he  found  it  impossible  to 
get  to  Soiisa  except  by  ai'ailing  himself  of  the  ofier  of  Lysithades 
who,  pretending  that  he  was  conveying  to  Sousa  a  stranger  for  the 
king's  harem,  brought  thither  in  this  strange  disguise  the  conqueror 
of  Salamis  and  the  founder  of  the  maritime  empire  of  Athens. 

Of  these  versions  of  the  popular  tradition  tiie  one  is  perhaps  as 
trustworthy  as  the  other.  The  absence  of  all  evidence  which  may 
TJnifonn  tend  to  show  that  the  people  generally  approved  the 
?^SbU)-  judgement  passed  upon  Themistokles  is  especially 
kiM.  striking.     In  all  the  accounts  preserved  by  the  sever^ 

writers  there  is  not  a  word  to  show  that  the  common  people  shared 
the  opinions  of  the  knot  of  his  persecutors,  while  expressions  are 
not  lacking  which  show  the  strength  of  their  affection  for  him. 
But  for  the  life  of  Themistokles  we  have  no  strictly  contemporary 
history ;  and  when  Thucydides  was  old  enough  to  form  a  judgement 
upon  it,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  passed  from  the  lime  of 
his  ostracism,  a  period  during  which  his  opponents  had  done  their 
best  to  heighten  the  prejudice  which  delights  in  exaggerated  con- 
trasts. Themistokles  began  life  in  poverty :  he  closed  it  in  vrealth 
and  dishonour.  Aristeides  was  pre-eminent  for  the  purity  of  his 
motives :  and  his  justice  was  proved  by  the  absolute  want  which 
left  his  fiunily  dependent  on  the  public  bounty.    A  bribe  had  for 
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Ariflteideft  no  temptation :  but  the  lust  of  gold  Berved  to  account 
in  ThemiatokleB  for  a  simultaneous  action  of  contradictory  motives 
such  as  no  other  man  ever  exhibited.    The  absence  of  a  pure  and 
lofty  unselfishness,  to  which  perhaps  he  never  laid  a  claim,  made 
his  political  opponents,  not  the  people,  ready  to  believe  of  him  any 
degree  of  personal  corruption ;  and  the  charge  of  such  corruption 
-was  taken,  without  evidence,  as  proof  that  he  was  prepared  to 
undo  the  work  of  his  whole  life  for  the  sake  of  that  of  which  he 
had  already  an  abundance.    Yet  nothing  less  than  this  are  we 
called  upon  to  believe  with  regard  to  a  man  who  displayed  a  fixity 
of  purpose  and  a  concentration  of  will,  which  a  few  perhaps  may 
have  equalled  but  none  certainly  have  surpassed.     So  mighty  had 
been  the  impulse  which  he  gave  to  Athenian  enterprise,  so  com- 
pletely had  it  strengthened  the  Athenian  character,  that  his  great 
rival  ^ve  his  aid  in  the  working  of  that  maritime  policy,  the  in- 
troduction of  which  he  had  opposed.    In  this  business  of  his  life  he 
had  displayed  wonderful  powers, — a  rapidity  of  perception  which 
gave  to  his  maturest  judgements  the  appearance  of  intuition, — 
a  fertility  of  resource  and  a  readiness  in  action  which  were  more 
than  equal  to  every  emergency.    He  had  shown  a  courage  rising 
in  proportion  to  the  dangers  which  he  had  to  face,  a  cabnness  of 
spirit  which  turned  to  his  own  purpose  the  weakness  and  the 
selfishness  of  other  men.    He  had  kept  those  about  him  in  some 
degree  true  to  the  common  cause,  when  a  blind  and  stupid  terror 
seemed  to  make  all  possibility  of  union  hopeless.    These  were 
great  qualities  and  great  deeds:  they  ai^gued  much  love  of  his 
country  and  more  appreciation  of  her  real  interests.    They  were 
the  virtues  and  exploits  of  a  man  who  discerned  all  the  strength 
and  flexibility  of  her  political  constitution  and  the  mission  which 
his  city  was  charged  to  fulfil.    But  this  indomitable  energy  in  her 
service  implies  no  fastidious  integrity  of  character.    His  patriotism 
was  not  hostile  to  his  self-love.     His  political  moralitjr  allowed 
him  to  make  use  of  the  fears  or  the  hopes  of  others  to  increase  his 
own  wealth  while  they  furthered  the  interests  of  his  countrymen. 
He  was  a  great  leader,  but  not  the  most  uncorrupt  citizen :  a  wise 
counsellor,  but  no  rigid  and  impartial  judge :  a  statesman  formid- 
able to  the  enemies  of  his  country,  but  not  especially  scrupulous  in 
the  choice  of  the  weapons  to  bo  employed  against  them.    And  yet 
of  this  man  we  are  asked  to  believe,  not  that  he  yielded  to  some 
mean  temptation, — not  that  he  began  his  career  in  poverty  and 
ended  it  in  ill-gotten  wealth, — not  that  he  made  use  of  his  power 
sometimes  to  advance  his  own  fortune  and  sometimes  to  thwart 
and  oppress  others ;  but  that  from  the  be^nning  he  distinctly  con- 
templated the  prospect  of  destroying  the  house  which  he  was 
T^ilHing^  up,  and  of  seeking  a  home  iu  the  palace  of  the  king  on 
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whose  power  and  hopes  he  was  first  to  inflict  a  deadly  blow.  We 
are  told  that  at  the  very  time  when  by  an  unparalleled  energy  of 
character  and  singleness  of  purpose  he  was  driving  the  allies  into 
a  battle  which  they  dreaded,  he  was  sending  to  the  Persian  king  a 
message  which  might  stand  him  in  good  stead  when  he  should  come 
as  an  exile  to  the  court  of  Sousa ;  tiiat  he  deceived  his  enemy  to 
his  ruin  in  order  to  win'  his  fiivour  against  the  time  of  trouble  which 
he  knew  to  be  comii^g ;  that  he  looked  indulgently  on  the  guilt  of 
Pausanias,  although  he  despised  the  weakness  of  his  intellect ;  and 
that  on  the  death  of  the  Spartan  regent  he  took  up,  or  carried  on, 
the  work  of  treachery  which  in  his  hands  had  come  to  nothing. 
We  are  asked  further  to  believe  that  in  the  Persian  palace  he 
actually  found  the  refuge  which  he  had  contemplated, — ^that  his 
claim  to  fsivour  was  admitted  without  question^ — that  he  pledged 
himself  to  inslave  his  country,  and  for  twelve  or  fourteen  years 
received  the  revenues  of  large  towns  to  enable  him  to  fulfil  hia 
word ;  and  yet  that  he  died,  not  having  made  a  single  effort  to 
fiilfil  even  a  part  of  the  promise  which  he  had  made  to  the  Peraan 
king.  It  is  a  conclusion  which  cannot  be  admitted  without  satis- 
factory evidence. 

J£  after  sweeping  away  the  tales  which  fall  before  the  ordinary 
tests  of  historical  criticism  a  scantv  foundation  seems  to  be  left  for 
Amount  of  BO  great  a  chaise  of  long-planned  yet  ineffectual  treason, 
agalnstThe-  ^^  ^^^  nevertheless  sufficed  to  establish  a  general  oon- 
mistoklea.  viction  of  his  guilt  In  some  minds  this  conviction  is 
deepened  by  reflexions  on  the  conmion  tendency  of  Greek  leaders 
and  statesmen  to  yield  to  temptations  of  wealth  and  power.  So 
strong  and  so  common  was  this  miserable  tendency  that  a  reputation 
for  personal  integrity  served  to  keep  up  public  confidence  in  men 
who  were  in  every  other  respect  quite  mideserving  of  it:  and  in 
Themistokles  there  was  unquestionably  a  self-consciousness  and  an 
eager  love  of  money,  perhaps  also  an  ostentation,  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  palliate  and  which  makes  it  ridiculous  to  speak  of  him 
as  a  man  of  strict  and  discriminating  equity.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  whole  career  exhibits  an  unbroken  and  uniform  line  of  conduct 
to  the  time  of  his  expulsion  by  the  vote  of  ostracism.  In  spite  of 
the  wealth  which  he  amassed  and  the  acts  of  personal  injustice 
which  are  laid  to  his  charge,  there  is  no  proof  that  he  had  abandoned 
the  policy  of  his  life,  not  a  shade  of  evidence  that  he  had  given  to 
his  countrymen  any  counsel  which  he  believed  likely  to  do  them 
harm :  and  the  problem  which  remains  to  be  solved  is  not  that 
euch  a  man,  thus  driven  into  banishment,  should  fall  indefinitely^ 
lower  in  his  personal  morality,  but  that,  without  an  efibrt  to  resist 
it,  he  should  yield  to  the  temptation  to  undo  that  which  had  been 
thus  far  the  aim  and  the  passion  of  his  life,  nay  that  years  befoiv, 
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-wlien  he  had  scarcely  more  than  begun  that  work,  he  foresaw  that 
temptation  and  cahnly  made  his  preparations  for  yielding  to  it. 

Yet  the  facts  of  his  exile  and  of  his  flight  into  Asia  cannot  be 
called  into  question.  It  is  possible  that  his  ready  wit  might  devise 
some  plan  of  winning  the  favour  of  Artaxerxes :  nor  Relations  of 
is  it  altocrether  unlikely  that  the  revenues  bestowed    Themiato- 

kles  with 

upon  him,  if  they  were  bestowed  at  all,  may  have  been  the  Persian 
granted  on  no  otiier  profession  than  that  of  a  general  '^^• 
desire  to  further  the  Persian  interests.  His  voluntary  submission 
might  stand  in  the  place  of  defeat  in  war :  his  very  banishment 
was  something  like  a  sign  that  the  temporary  union  of  Hellas  and 
the  confederacy  of  Delos  would  soon  be  broken  up.  For  the  rest, 
his  mere  presence  at  Sousa,  if  ever  he  went  thither,  was  no  slight 
honour  to  the  Persian  king  who  might  well  suppose  that  other 
Hellenic  leaders  might  be  led  to  follow  his  footsteps.  If  this  may 
be  taken  as  sufficiently  explaining  his  welcome  in  Persia,  the  idea 
of  a  deeper  and  more  deliberate  treachery  must  be  modified  or 
abaxidoned.  The  charges  of  mean  and  undignified  selfishness,  of 
unscrupulous  equivocation  or  even  lying,  may  yet  remain:  but 
there  will  be  no  need  to  suppose  that  while  he  arranged  the  positions 
of  the  ships  at  Salamis  he  was  looking  forward  to  the  day  when  he 
should  befriend  the  barbarian  king  asheartiJy  as  he  was  then  aiding 
the  free  land  of  his  birth. 

If  the  evidence  before  us  fails  to  warrant  a  harsher  judgement, 
it  appears  without  difficulty  to  fall  in  with  this  one.  In  the  first 
message  which  he  is  said  to  have  sent  by  Sikinnos  to  j^iq^cCL 
the  Persian  generals  or  to  Xerxes  himself  no  one  pro-  personiii 
fesses  to  see  a  double  motive.  The  stratagem  seems  SfThemCrto. 
at  first  sight  a  masterly  device  for  bringing  about  the  ^'^' 
destruction  of  the  Persian  fleet :  but  its  value  is  not  a  little  im- 
paired, when  we  see  that  it  is  practically  superfluous.  Nothing  in 
the  previous  history  of  the  war  justifies  the  supposition  that 
Xerxes  was  likely  to  retreat  from  Salamis  without  fighting  or  that 
he  intended  to  delay  the  battle.  Still  the  disposition  of  Adeimantos 
and  the  Peloponnesian  allies  of  Sparta  may  have  made  it  indispen- 
sably necessary  to  deprive  them  at  once  of  all  chances  of  escape ; 
and  the  message  of  Themistokles  was  admirably  framed  to  eflect 
this  purpose.  For  the  second  message  the  several  accounts  assign 
diffiBrent  objects,  the  most  circiunstantial  affirming  that  for  himself 
Theniistokles  sought  by  means  of  it  to  win  the  gratitude  of  the 
king  and  a  refupre  in  the  time  of  trouble  which  even  then  he  antici- 
pated. Assuredly  such  a  fact,  if  proved,  would  be  one  of  the  most 
Astonishing  in  all  history ;  for  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  a  man, 
engaged  in  saWng  his  country  from  dangers  apparently  overwhelm- 
ing, and  struggling  with  the  jealousy,  or  selfishness,  or  disafieetion 
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of  Ills  confederates,  was  actuated  at  one  and  tlie  same  moment  by 
two  entirely  distinct  and  conflicting  motives.  "With  his  whole 
soul  he  was  bent  on  setting  his  country  free :  and  yet  not  less 
earnestly  was  he  hent  on  securing  a  place  of  retreat  among,  the 
yery  enemies  whom  he  was  driving  out.  Such  a  condition  of 
mind  could,  assuredly,  have  produced  nothing  but  distraction  of 
purpose  and  utter  weakness  in  action,  a  turmoil  of  contrary  desires 
with  which  the  calm  judgement  and  profound  energy  of  the  man 
stand  out  in  incomprehensible  contrast.  Such  treachery  it  is 
beyond  our  power  to  realise.  Some  notion  of  it  may  be  formed  if 
we  should  suppose  that  when  Nelson  before  the  fight  at  Tn&lgar 
warned  every  man  that  England  looked  to  him  to  do  his  duty,  he 
had  already  done  his  best  to  secure  the  future  good-will  of  the 
tyrant  Bonaparte  whose  fleets  he  was  advancing  to  encounter.  But 
if  Herodotos  represents  Themistokles  as  holding  out  to  Xerxes  the 
prospect  of  an  immolested  march,  there  were  other,  and  seemingly 
more  popular,  versions  which  spoke  of  him  as  terrifying  the  king 
by  a  warning  that  he  might  be  intercepted  on  the  road.  Witii 
statements  so  inconsistent,  the  double  meaning  which  is  said  to  lie 
in  the  messa^re  must  be  rejected.  It  may  indeed  be  said  that  the 
sending  of  this  second  message  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  love 
which  a  man  like  Themistokles  would  feel  for  the  arts  in  which  he 
excelled,  for  their  own  sake,  and  that  the  delight  of  conducting  an 
intrigue  might  be  in  itself  a  sufficient  motive  for  action.  Sudt  a 
supposition  would  impute  to  him  a  childishness  scarcely  less  than 
that  which  he  is  said  to  have  shown  in  his  inordinate  vanity :  but 
here  again  it  is  needless  to  say  more,  for  with  almost  complete 
assurance  it  may  be  asserted  that  this  second  message  v^^as  never 
sent.* 

But  while  he  sojourned  near  the  coast,  he  is  said  to  hare  sent 
to  the  despot  of  Persia  a  letter  couched  in  terms  of  intolerable 
Extent  of  insolence.  This  letter,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  manifest 
T^omiito-'  fo^^^y ;  and  it  is  therefore  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
kies.  that,  if  the  epistle  which  the  Eretrian  Gongylos  con- 

veyed from  the  Spartan  regent  was  too  presuming  and  boastful  to 
be  altogether  palatable  to  an  Eastern  king,  it  was  yet  free  from 
the  falsehoods  which  formed  the  substance  of  this  letter  of  Themi- 
stokles. The  plea  that  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  alone  had 
led  him  to  resist  and  repel  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  must  to  his  son, 
who  was  not  altogether  ignprant  of  the  phenomena  of  Medism,  have 
appeared  not  less  ridiculous  than  false :  the  boast  that  as  soon  aa 
he  could  safely  do  so  he  had  compensated  his  injuries  with  greater 
benefits  must  have  seemed  an  extravagant  and  shameless  lie.    But 

1  See  page  205. 
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whether  this  letter  was  sent  or  not,  the  details  of  his  journey  to 
Soaaa  as  well  as  of  his  sojourn  in  the  palace  are  purely  fictitious ; 
•and  hence  we  cannot  venture  to  detennine  the  motives  which  led 
Artazerxes  to  befriend  the  Athenian  exile,  or  the  terms  on  which 
he  extended  to  him  his  lavish  bounty,  if  lavish  it  was.    The  mere 
&ct  that  during  his  long  residence  at  Magnesia  he  made  no  effort 
to  fulfil  the  promise  which  he  is  said  to  have  given,  must  go  far  to 
prove  that  no  direct  enterprise  against  the  freedom  of  the  Hellenic 
world  could  have  been  involved  in  iU    The  supposition  of  such  an 
engageihent  gave  rise  to  the  tale  that  his  death  was  caused  by 
tai^ng  poison ;  but  this  story  obtained  no  credit  with  Thucydides 
whose  account  would  seem  to  justify  the  inference  drawn  from  his 
inactivity  at  Magnesia.    By  a  version  scarcely  less  extravagant 
than  his  tale  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  Athenian  walls,  Diodoros 
represents  his  death  as  a  crowning  stratagem  to  preclude  all  further 
attacks  from  Persia  on  the  liberty  of  his  coun^.^    There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  if  he  had  entered  into  any  such  compact  with  the 
Persian  king  with  any  intention  of  fulfilling  it.  he  had  it  in  his 
power  to  inflict  enormous  damage  on  the  growing  empire  of  Athens, 
That  not  a  single  injurious  act  can  be  laid  to  his  charge  would 
seem  to  prove,  not  that  he  cheated  the  king  by  a  series  of  gratuitous 
falsehoods,  but  that  Artaxerxes  imposed  no  such  obligations  as  the 
price  of  his  hospitality.    His  degradation  was  great  enough  already 
without  adding  to  it  a  larger  measure  of  infamy.    But  it  is  no 
light  thing  to  have  solid  grounds  for  believing  that  Themistokles 
was  not  guilty  of  the  inveterate  treachery  which  has  given  to  the 
atory  of  his  life  a  character  of  inexplicable  mystery ;  that,  with 
much  to  mar  its  ancient  strength,  he  yet  carried  the  love  of  his 
country  to  the  grave ;  and  that  no  pledge  to  work  the  ruin  of  tliat 
country  laid  on  him  the  guilt  of  superfluous  hypocrisy  towards  the 
despot  who  is  said  to  have  given  him  a  home  in  his  dishonoured 
old  age. 

Long  before  the  life  of  Themistokles  had  reached  its  close  in 
his  splendid  Magnesian  retreat,  Aristeides  the  righteous  had  died 
in  poverty,  either  at  Athens,  or  in  battle  somewhere  nn.  (i  *i,of 
on  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea — in  short,  where  or  Aristeides. 
how,  we  know  not.  Stories  were  not  lacking  which  *^  b.c.(?) 
•called  even  his  incorruptibility  into  question;  and  it  was  main- 
tained that  he  too,  being  unable  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  on  a  conviction 
for  bribery,  took  refuge  in  the  land  where  Themistokles  had  found 
A  shelter,  and  that  there  he  died. 

1  Diod.  xi.  68. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

THE  GROWTH  OP  THE  ATHENIAN  EMFIBE. 

A  PERIOD  of  less  than  half  a  century  separates  the  close  of  the 
struggle  with  Persia  from  that  disastrous  strife  hetween  the  two 
Obiettk  of  foremost  states  of  Hellas  which  prepared  the  way  first 
confederal  ^^^  Makedonian  and  then  for  Boman  conquest.  Nay, 
tion.  although  that  hrief  period  saw  the  rise  eJod  culmina- 

tion of  Athenian  empire  and  even  the  first  stages  of  its  downward 
course^  we  cannot  speak  of  the  heginning  of  it  as  marking  the  close 
of  the  struggle  with  Persia  except  in  so  far  as  the  issue  of  it  was 
yirtually  decided  in  the  waters  of  Salamis  and  under  the  heights  of 
Eithairon  and  Mykale.  Persian  garrisons  still  remained  in  towns 
along  the  Thrakian  coasts :  Persian  fleets  still  threatened  to  renew 
the  contest  by  sea ;  Persian  armies  still  hung  behind  the  scanty 
strip  of  land  which  had  been  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  empire  of 
Kroisos.  Whether  on  the  Asiatic  continent  or  in  the  Egean 
islands  the  Hellenes  looked  to  Athens  for  the  further  conduct  of  a 
war  in  which  they  were  ready  to  give  such  help  as  might  be  in 
their  power.  But  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  the  brilliant  vision 
of  Athenian  empire,  as  contrasted  with  the  headship  of  a  free 
confederacy,  had  yet  dawned  on  the  minds  of  Athenian  statesmen. 
The  most  far-seeing  of  these,  beyond  doubt,  was  Themistokles : 
and  the  whole  policy  of  Themistoldes  was  shaped  by  the  conviction 
that,  if  Athens  was  ever  to  be  great,  she  must  be  great  by  sea. 
When  he  told  his  fellow-citizens  that  with  their  ships  they  might 
bid  defiance  to  all  assailants,  but  that  in  such  struggles  their  old 
city  imder  the  rock  of  the  Virgin  Goddess  would  be  of  little  use  or 
none,'  we  cannot  suppose  that  he  was  looking  forward  to  a  time 
when  the  dominion  of  Athens  should  stretch  from  Megara  and  its 
harbours  to  the  pass  of  Thermopylai,  or  that  he  would  have  failed 
to  deprecate  efforts  designed  to  bring  about  such  a  result  aa 
mischievous,  if  not  fatal,  to  her  real  welijare. 

Yet  within  a  few  years  Athenian  energy  brought  about  results 
which,  while  the  victories  of  Salamis  and  Plataiai  were  fresh. 
Change  in  would  have  been  set  down  as  extravagant  dreams, 
the  relations  The  events  which  led  to  these  results  were  shaped  by 
with  h^'  circumstances  which  could  not  have  been  anticipated ;. 
allies.  nij^  Qf  ^Q  course  of  these  events  we  have  unfortu- 

nately a  singularly  bare  and  meagre  record.  It  is  not  that  the 
history  of  this  most  important  time  has  been  lost,  but  that  it  never 

1  See  p.  234. 
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wt8  written ;  and  our  knowledge  of  the  course  of  erentB  must  be 
dexiyed  from  a  comparison  of  the  statements  of  Thucydides  with 
those  of  Herodotos.  From  the  former  we  learn  that  the  con- 
federacy of  Delos  was  at  first  an  association  of  independent  states 
whose  representatiyes  met  in  the  synod  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality.  By  the  latter  we  are  told  that,  when  Sestos  and 
Byzantion  had  fallen,  a  yast  amount  of  work  still  remained  to  he 
done  before  Europe  could  be  rid  of  the  barbarian*  Lastly  we 
learn  from  Thucydides  that  at  the  end  of  this  time  a  change 
became  manifest  in  the  attitude  of  Athens  towards  the  other 
members  of  the  confederation ;  that  at  first  all  contributed  ships 
and  men  for  the  common  sendee,  whether  with  or  without  further 
contributions  in  money;  and  that  the  change  in  the  relatiye 
positions  of  Athens  and  her  allies  was  brought  about  wholly  by 
the  acts  of  the  latter.  It  may  be  true,  as  Thucydides  asserts,  that 
Athens  was  firm,  eyen  to  harshness,  in  insisting  that  all  should 
discharge  to  the  full  their  duties  as  confederates.  But  with  the 
lonians  it  was  the  old  story.  The  demands  of  Athens  seemed 
hard  only  because  they  loathed  the  idea  of  long-continued 
strenuous  exertion.*  But  thoy  were  dealing  now  with  men  who 
were  not  to  be  trifled  with  *,  and  as  in  some  shape  or  other  they 
must  bear  their  full  measure  of  the  general  burden,  the  thought 
struck  them  that  their  end  might  be  gained  if  they  paid  more 
money  and  furnished  fewer  ships  and  men,  or  none.  Their  pro- 
posal was  accepted;  and  its  immediate  result  was  to  inhance 
enormously  the  power  of  Athens,  while  in  case  of  reyolt  they 
became  practically  helpless  against  a  thoroughly  disciplined  and 
thoroughJy  resolnte  enemy. 

Sestos  and  Byzantion  had  fallen :  but  Boges  the  goyemor  of 
Eion  on  the  mouth  of  the  Strjmon  offered  to  the  assaults  of  the 
allies  a  desperate  resistance.    The  capture  of  Eion  was    Athenian 
either  preceded  or  followed  by  the    reconquest    of    JJthe°°* 
Lenmos ;  and  probably  the  convenience  of  Skyros  as  a    ^**J*  °' 
station  on  the  voyage  to  Lemnos  led  to  the  attack  of    medon. 
that  island  and  the  reduction  of  its  people  to  slavery.*       476  b.c. 
From  Sltyros  Thucydides  takes  us  to  the  Euboian  Karystos  which 
was  treated  with  the  same  severity.    The  fleet  of  the  Naxians, 
who  revolted  at  this  time  and  were  subdued,  went  to  swell  the 
nmnbera  of  the  Athenian  navy,  which  was  now  to  strike  another 
great  blow  on  the  maritime  power  of  the  Persian  king. 
The  victory  of  Kiraon  destroyed,  it  is  said,  on  one  and 
the  same  day  the  Phenician  fleet  of  200  ships  at  the  mouth  of  the 

'  *AByivaZot  •  .  .  kvirripol  ^trav,    ovx       frftotrdyoyrtK  rav  i.y6yKa^,  ThuC.L91,l, 
€m06o%y  ovM  /3ovAofiei^i«  raXaitrwpw  *  Thuc.  i.  98. 
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EmTmedoii,  in  Pamphyliay  and  the  land-foioes  with  which  it  was 
destined  to  co-operate. 

The  history  of  the  Delian  confederation  was  detennined  bj  the 
character  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks.  The  continued  straggle  with 
The  Deiiaa  Persia  after  the  hattle  of  MyfcalS  involved  the  need  of 
Se  ren>ifeaf  strennous  exertions :  and  for  this  the  lonians  were  not 
Tbasos.  prepared.    The  Athenians  on  the  other  hand  woe  not 

lees  resolved  thkt  the  effort  should  be  made ;  and  as  soon  as  thia 
radical  difference  of  view  began  to  find  expression,  the  Delian 
i^nod  was  doomed.  The  days  of  Athenian  Hegemonia,  or  leader- 
flhip,  were  now  ended:  the  empire  or  tyranny  of  Athens  had 
begun,  and  whether  in  laying  its  foundations  or  in  raising  the 
ikbric  the  Athenians  assuredly  cannot  be  charged  with  any  lack  of 
promptitude.    Not  many  months  after  the  conquest  of  Naxos  and 

^^^  the  victories  of  the  Eurymedon  a  quarrel  with  the 
Thasians  about  their  mines  and  trade  on  their  Thrakian 
settlements  was  followed  by  open  war.  Not  content  with  block- 
ading ThasoSy  the  Athenians,  to  make  all  further  rivalry  impossible, 
sent  10,000  men  as  settlers  to  the  spot  called  the  Nine  Roads,  the 
site  of  the  future  Amphipolis.  This  post  they  succeeded  in 
occupying ;  but  in  an  evil  hour  they  were  tempted  by  the  hope  of 
large  profits  from  mines  to  advance  further  inland  towards  the 
northeast,  and  at  or  near  Drabeekos  their  whole  force  was 
practically  swept  away  by  the  Edonian  Thrakians.  This  terrible 
disaster  brought  no  relief  to  the  Thasians.  The  Athenians  still 
blockaded  their  port,  and  maintained  their  lodgement  on  the 
island ;  but  although  the  siege  had  lasted  for  two  years,  the  spirit 
of  the  Thasians  was  not  yet  broken.  They  saw  that  the  quarrel 
between  themselves  and  the  Athenians  was  one  which  must  be  de- 
cided in  a  struggle  between  Athens  and  Sparta.  From  Sparta 
therefore  they  besought  aid  in  their  distress:  and  the  Spartans 
entered  into  a  secret  engagement  to  invade  Attica,  which  proved 
that,  apart  from  specific  causes  of  offence,  the  mere  greatness  of 
Athens  was  a  wrong  which  they  could  not  forgive.  To  this  fear 
of  Athens  and  to  this  alone  we  must  trace  the  outbreak  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war. 

While  the  Thasians  were  holding  out  against  the  fleet  and 
army  of  Athens,  their  Spartan  friends  were  busied  in  blockading 
The  revolt  of  Ithom^.  A  terrible  earthquake,  which  had  shaken  the 
iSd?he^ '  ^^  °^  Sparta  and  its  neighbourhood,  was  ascribed  to 
aiuance  of  the  vengeance  of  Poseidon  for  the  impious  withdrawal 
^^^^enswith     ^£  ^^  dying  Pausanias  from  his  sanctuary;  and  to 

464B.C.  the  Helots  it  seemed  a  call  to  rise  against  their 
masters.  Breaking  out  into  open  revolt,  they  marched  or  were 
gradually  pushed  back,  with  a  iaige  body  of  Perioikoi  who  had 
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joined  them^  to  the  old  Messenian  stronghold,  and  were  there 
blockaded  by  the  Spartans.    Fearing  that  the  siege  might  in 
length  riTal  that  of  £ira,  the  Spartcins  besought  help  from  the 
people  against  whom  they  had  made  a  secret  pact  with  the 
Thaaians.    Their  application  at  Athens,  opposed,  it  is  said,  by 
Perikles  and  Ephialtes,  was  warmly  seconded  by  Kimon  who  was 
himself  sent  with  a  large  force  to  take  part  in  the  reduction  of 
Ith6me.    But  the  place  was  too  strong  to  be  carried  even  by  the 
most  ekilfid  of  the  Greeks  in  the  conduct  of  blockades :  and  the 
consciousness  of  their  own  premeditated  treachery  led  them  to 
aecribe  the  like  double-dealing  to  the  Athenians  and  the  Plataians 
who  accompanied  them,  and  to  dismiss  them  on  the  plea  that  their 
aerrices  were  no  longer  needed.^    The  indignation  stirred  up  in 
the  Athenians  by  this  manifest  j&Isehood  was  no  mere  feeling  of 
the  moment.      The  policy  of  Kimon  and    his    philo-Lakonian 
adherents  was  cast  to  the  winds :  and  proposals  for  a  treaty  of 
alliance  were  at  once  made  to  Argos  the  ancient  rival  and  enemy 
of  Sparta.     The  Argives  welcomed  the  alliance  as  one  which  might 
go  far  towards  the  recovery  of  their  old  supremacy.    The  fire  thus 
kindled    spread     swiftly.      The    ThessaLians    were 
brought  into  the  new  confederacy  *,  and  Megara,  tired 
oat  with  Corinthian    incroachments   on  her    boundaries,  flung 
herself  into  the  arms  of  Athens.    Her  friendship  was  eagerly 
welcomed,  for  the  Athenians  thus  became  possessed  of  the  two 
M^:arian  ports,  Nisaia  on  the  Saronic  gulf  and  Pegai  on  that  of 
Corinth,  while  their  occupation  of  the  passes  of  Geraneia  rendered 
Spartan  invasions  of  Attica  practically  impossible.     Still  further 
to  strengthen  their  hold  on  Megara,  they  joined  the  city  by  long 
walls  to  its  southern  port  of  Nisaia,  and  within  the  fortress  thus 
made  they  placed  a  permanent   garrison.    These  walls   probably 
suggested  the  greater  enterprise  which  was  soon  to  make  Athens, 
so  far  as  she  could  be  made,  a  maritime  cit}%      Meanwhile  the 
siege  of  Ith6me  went  on ;  but  at  length  the  Helots  and  Perioikoi 
came   to   terms  with  their  besiegers.    They  were  to 
leave  the  Peloponnesos,  under  the  pain  of  becoming 
the  slaves  of  any  who  might  cateh  them  if  they  dared  to  set  foot 
there  again.   On  these  terms  men,  women,  and  children  all  departed 
in  peace,  and  found  a  refuge  in  Naupaktos,  which  the  Athenians 
had   lately  taken    from  the    Ozolian  Lokrians.      Thus    at    the 
northern    entrance    of   the    Corinthian    gulf   a  population    was 
established  bitterly  hostile  to  Sparta  and  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  Athens. 

The  Aiginetans  now  resolved  to  measure  themselves  in  earnest 

1  Thuc  i.  102,  4. 
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with  the  men  who  had  robbed  them  of  their  ancient  maritime 

Bupremacy.    They  went  into  battle,  relying  probably  on  the  tactics 

Bfegeof  which  had  destroyed  the  Persian  fleets  at  Salami's 

^^}J^  ^j      and  Mykale :  they  came  out  of  it,  utterly  rained  as 

the  Long        a  maritime  power.    Seventy  of  their  ships  wwe  taken, 

Shmi'  and  Aiginaitselfwas  blockaded  by  sea  and  land.  Mean- 

469-«  B.C.     while  a  large  Athenian  fleet  and  army  had  gone  to  aid 

the  Egyptians  in  their  revolt  against  Artazerxes ;  and  Megabazos, 

as  the  envoy  of  the  great  king,  had  come  to  Sparta,  to  inforoe 

with  large  Inibes  the  immediate  invasion  of  Attica.    Bis  money 

was  spent  in  vain ;  ^  but  the  Corinthians  by  an  attack  on  Megara 

and  by  occupying  the  heights  of  Geraneia  thought  to  achieve  that 

which  the  Spartans  had  not  been  able  to  attempt.    To  th^ 

surprise  no  forces  were  withdrawn  from  Aigina;  but  an  army 

consisting  of  the  oldest  and  the  youngest  men  who  had  been  left 

to  guard  the    city  marched  from  Athens  to  Megara  under  the 

conmiand  of  Myronides.    The  battle  which  followed  was  indecisive ; 

but  the  Athenians  set  up  a  trophy  on  the  departure  of   the 

Corinthians  who  were  received  at  home  with  jeers  for  retreating 

from  a  rabble  of  old  men  and  boys.    Smarting  under  the  abuse, 

they  hastened  back  to  the  field,  and  there  as  they  were  setting  up 

a  trophy  on  their  side  they  were  attacked  by  the  same  force  and 

defeated.    Unhappily  in  their  retreat  a  large  body  found  their  way 

by  the  only  entrsmce  into  a  piece  of  private  ground  inclosed  by  a 

deep  trench.    Myronides  instantly  blocked  up  the  entrance  with 

his  hoplites,  while  his  light-armed  troops  shot  down  aU  who  had 

fallen  into  this  fatal  snare  till  not  a  man  remained  alive.    The  day 

was  a  black  one  for  the  Corinthians,  although  the  bulk  of  their 

army  returned  home  in  safety.    On  the  Athenian  side  the  history 

of  this  time  with  its  rush  of  events  and  its  startling  changes 

exhibits  a  picture  of  astonishing  and  almost  preternatural  energy. 

One  Athenian  army  was  besieging  Aigina ;  another  was  absent  in 

Egypt.    Yet  this  was  the  time  chosen  by  Perikles  for  carrying  out 

at  home  the  plan  which  on  a  very  small  scale  had  been  adopted  at 

Megara.      To  join  Athens  with  Peiraieus  on  the  one  side  and 

Phaleron  on  the  other,  one  wall  was  needed  of  about  4J,  and 

another  of  about  4  English  miles  in  length.     Such  an  enterprise 

could  not  fail  to  excite  to  the  utmost  the  jealous  fears  of  the 

Peloponnesian  cities.      It  became  evident  to  the  Spartans  that  if 

the  growth  of  Athens  was  to  be  arrested,  it  could  be  done  only  by 

setting  up  a  counterpoise  to  her  influence  in  northern  Hellas. 

Hence  for  the  sake  of  checking  her  they  overcame  their  almost 

invincible  dislike  of  regularly  organised  federations,  and  set  to 

1  Thuc  i.  109. 
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work  to  restore  the  supremacy  of  Thebes  which  had  been  most 
disgzacefiilly  zealous  in  the  cause  of  Xerxes. 

The  fortress  of  Ithdmd  had  not  yet  fallen  when  the  Spartans, 
sent  across  the  Corinthian  gulf  a  large  force  under  the  command  of 
Nikomedes  who  was  then  acting  as  regent  for  the  Battles  of 
young  king  Pleistoanax  the  son  of  Pausanias.  Their  ^^^o- 
nominal  errand  was  to  rescue  from  the  Phokians  one  phyta. 
of  the  three  Dorian  towns  which  formed  the  Lake-  2^i^  °' 
daimonian  metropolis.^  The  task  was  easily  accom-  ^7  b.c. 
plishedy  and  we  are  told  that  they  had  already  begun  their  home- 
ward march  when  they  found  that  an  Athenian  fleet  was  stationed 
in  the  Erissaian  gulf  to  prevent  their  crossing  by  sea^  while  an 
Athenian  garrison  occupied  the  passes  of  Geraneia.  Hither  also 
hastened  ihe  unwearied  Demos,  aided  by  a  thousand  Aigives  aa 
well  as  by  other  allies.  The  battle  was  fought  at  Tanagra,  within 
sight  of  the  Euripos :  and  the  Athenians  were  defeated  after  a 
serere  and  bloody  fight.  On  the  sixty-second  day  '  after  the  battle 
(the  exactness  of  the  chronology  shows  how  firmly  these  incidents 
had  fixed  themselves  in  the  memoiy  of  the  people)  Myronidea 
marched  into  Boiotia,  and  by  his  splendid  yietory  among  the  vine- 
yards of  Oinophyta  raised  the  empire  of  Athens  to  the  greatest 
height  which  it  ever  reached.  Utterly  defeated,  the  Boiotians  and 
Phokians  became  the  subject  allies  of  the  Athenians  who  set  up 
democracies  everywhere,  taking  a  hundred  hostages  from  the 
Lokrians  of  Opous  as  pledges  of  their  fidelity.  Thus  &om  Megara 
and  its  harbours  to  the  passes  of  Thermopylal  Athens  was 
supreme;  and  this  great  exaltation  was  followed  almost  im- 
mediately by  the  humbling  of  her  ancient  foe  Aigina.  The  walls 
of  this  ill-fated  city  were  razed,  her  fieet  was  forfeited,  and  the 
conquest  crowned  by  the  imposition  of  the  tribute  for  maintaining 
the  Athenian  confederacy.  Nor  was  this  all.  Great  success  was 
followed  in  some  instances  by  failure :  but  failure  did  not  leave 
them  without  spirit  for  fmrther  enterprise. 

Of  these  reverses  the  most  terrible  was  the  disaster  which  befell 
the  fleet  dispatched  to  the  aid  of  the  Libyan  Liaros,  the  son  of 
Psammetichos,  who  had,  on  the  death  of  Xerxes,    Disaatcreof 
excited  the  greater  part  of  Egypt  to  revolt  against  the    the  Athe- 
power  of  Persia.*    Two  hundred  Athenian  triremes    Egypt. 
happened  at  the  time  to  be  on  their  way  to  Kypros       *^  ^•<^* 
(Cyprus) ;  and  these  were  ordered  to  make  their  way  at  once  to 
"Egyipt.    The  fleet  was  lost ;  and  of  the  crews  a  few  only  mad& 
their  way  through  Libya  to  Kyrene.      The  Libyan  chief  was 
betrayed  to  the  Persians  and  crucified;  and  a  reinforcement  of 

1  Thuc.  i.  107.  «  Thuc.  i.  108.  2. 
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fifty  triiemes  from  Athena,  haYing  reached  the  Menderian  moutJi 
of  the  Nile,  was  attacked  and  ahnoet  wholly  destioyed  liy  a  com- 
hined  attack  of  the  Pheniciaii  fleet  and  the  Persian  land-^brceB. 

Still  Athena  was  resolved  to  cairy  on  the  war  against  Persia, 
and  Eimon  was  sent  to  Kypros  with  200  ships.  Here  Thueydides 
Pfo^  ^1^  tells  us  that,  while  the  blockade  of  Eition  was  stiU 
torics  ftnd  going  on,  Kimon  died ;  that  the  Athenians  were  then 
Kimon.  from  lack  of  food  compelled  to  withdraw  from  Eition, 

4MB.C.  and  that,  sailing  to  dalamis  about  70  miles  further 
to  the  east,  they  there  obtaij^  a  victory  both  by  sea  and  land  over 
the  Phenicians  and  Kilikians.  According  to  Diodoroe  ^  Kimon  not 
merely  blockaded  but  succeeded  in  taking  both  Eition  and  Maloa, 
and  tiiien  engaging  the  combined  Phenician  and  Kilikian  fleets 
chased  to  the  Phebician  coast  the  ships  which  escaped  from  the 
conflict,  while  in  another  battle  the  Athenian  commander  Anaad- 
krates  feU  fighting  bravely  against  the  Persians.  Nay  more,  in  the 
following  year,  Eimon  resolved  to  strike  a  more  decisive  blow  by 
besieging  Salamis^  where  the  Persians  had  stored  their  com  and 
their  munitions  of  war.  Unable  to  stand  out  a^^ainst  this  series  of 
•disasters,  Artaxerxes  sent  to  Athens  ambassadors  chai^ged  with 
proposals  for  peace,  and  the  Athenians,  dispatching  their  own 
envoys  to  Sousa  headed  by  Eallias  the  son  of  Hipponikos,  con- 
cluded the  treaty  which  hean  his  name.  By  this  convention  the 
Persian  king  bound  himself  to  send  no  ships  of  war  westward  of 
Phaselis  or  the  Chelidonian  islands,  in  other  words,  beyond  the 
eastern  promontory  of  Lykia,  and  to  respect  the  Thrakian  Bosporos 
as  the  entrance  to  Hellenic  waters ;  nor  did  the  death  of  Eimon 
take  place,  if  we  may  follow  Diodoros,  until  after  this  treaty  had 
been  ratified. 

Thus  had  Athens  reached  the  zenith  of  her  greatness,  not  by 
an  unbroken  series  of  victories  such  as  may  be  recorded  in  the 
Evacnation  career  of  mythical  conquerors,  but  by  the  persistent 
to^Athe*^^  resolution  which  will  draw  from  success  the  utmost 
niana.  possible  encouragement,  while  it  refuses  to  bend  even 

beneath  great  disasters.  On  a  foundation  of  shifting  and  uncertain 
materials  she  had  raised  the  fabric  of  a  great  empire,  and  she  had 
done  this  by  compelling  the  several  members  of  her  confederation 
to  work  together  for  a  conunon  end, — in  other  words,  to  sacrifice 
their  independence,  so  far  as  the  sacrifice  might  be  needed ;  and 
refusal  on  their  part  had  been  followed  by  prompt  and  summary 
•chastisement  In  short,  she  was  throughout  ofiending,  and  of- 
fending fatally,  the  profoundest  instinct  of  the  Hellenic  mind,  that 
instinct  which  had  been  impressed  on  it  in  the  very  infancy  of 

1  xii.  8. 
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Aiyan  dvilisatioii.  WliateTer  might  be  the  theories  of  her  philo* 
Bophera  or  the  langnage  of  her  gtatesmen,  Athens  was  doing 
Tiolence  to  the  sentiment  which  regarded  the  city  as  the  ultimate 
mnt  of  society :  and  of  this  feeling  Sparta  availed  herself  in  order 
to  break  up  the  league  which  threatened  to  make  her  insignificant 
by  land  as  it  had  practically  depriyed  her  of  aU  power  by  sea. 
Tlie  designs  of  Athens  were  manifested  by  the  substitution  of 
democracy  for  oligarchy  in  the  cities  subjected  to  her  rule.  These 
democracies,  it  is  clear,  could  not  be  set  up  except  by  expelling  the 
Eupatrid  citizens  who  might  refuse  to  accept  the  new  state  of 
things ;  and  as  few  were  prepared  to  accept  it,  a  formidable  body 
of  exiles  furious  in  their  hatred  of  Athens  was  scattered  through 
Hiellas,  and  was  busily  occupied  nearer  home  in  schemes  for  up- 
setting the  new  constitution.  Nine  years  after  the 
battle  of  Oinophyta  the  storm  burst  Ob  the  shores  of 
the  lake  Kopais.  The  banished  Eupatrids  were  masters  of  Orcho- 
menos,  Ohaironeia,  and  some  other  Boiotian  cities:  and  against 
these  an  Athenian  army,  aided  by  their  allies,  marched  under 
Tolmides,  a  general  whose  zeal  outran  his  discretion.  He  had 
taken  Chaironeia,  and  having  left  a  force  to  g^rd  it,  was  marching 
southwards  when  he  was  attacked  in  the  territory  of  Koroneia. 
The  result  wob  a  ruinous  defeat  for  the  Athenians,  those  who  sur- 
vived the  battle  beiug  for  the  most  part  taken  prisoners.  Koman 
feeling  would  probably  have  left  these  unhappy  men  to  their  fate, 
as  it  refused  to  ransom  the  prisoners  taken  at  OannsB.  The  Athe- 
nians could  not  afford  thus  to  drain  their  strength,  and  to  recover 
them  they  made  no  less  a  sacrifice  than  the  complete  evacuation  of 
Boiotia. 

The  land-empire  of  Athens  was  doomed  to  fall  as  rapidly  as  it 
pose.     The  revolt  of  Euboia  was  the  natural  fruit  of  revived  oli- 
garchy ;  but  scarcely  had  Perikles  with  an  Athenian    ^he  revolt  of 
army  landed  in  the  island,  when  the  more  terrible    Euboia  and 
tidings  reached  them  that  Megara  also  was  in  revolt,    ThetWrty 
and  that  the  Athenian  garrison  had  been  massacred,    yeftra*  trace, 
a  few  only  making  their  escape  to  Nisaia.    A  Pelopon- 
nesian  army  was  already  in  Attica  and  was  ravaging  the  fruitful 
lands  of  Eleasis  and  Thrious,  when  Perikles  returned  in  haste  with 
his  army  from  £uboia.     For  whatever  reason,  the  king  Pleistoanax 
advanced  no  further.     It  is  more  than  possible  that  he  found  his 
force  inadequate  to  the  task  before  them  ;  ^  but  at  Sparta  the  belief 
was  that  he  had  been  vanquished  by  Athenian  bribes,  and  he 
atoned  for  his  sin  or  his  misfortune  by  years  of  banishment  at 

^  Archidnmos  vros  compelled  to  be     Attica  at  the  beginning  of  the  Pelo- 
equally  cautious  in  his  invasion  of     ponnesian  war.    Thne.  u,lS  et  teq. 
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Tegea.  The  retreat  of  the  Peloponnesiaiis  left  PeiOdes  free  to  deal 
ifrith  the  Euboians  as  he  thought  fit.  The  whole  iBland  was  sub- 
dued, and  definite  treaties  were  made  with  all  the  cities  except 
Histiaia.  The  inhabitants  of  this  town  were  all  expelled,  and 
Athenian  Klerouchoiy  or  settlers,'  introduced  in  their  place.  But 
although  it  was  thus  made  clear  that  Athens  had  lost  nothing  of 
her  ancient  spirit,  it  was  not  less  certain  that  the  idea  of  an  Athe- 
nian empire  by  land  must  take  its  place  in  the  ranks  of  dreams 
which  are  never  to  be  realised.  Her  hold  on  the  Peloponnesos  was 
to  all  intents  already  gone ;  and  hence,  like  the  so-called  treaty  of 
Kimon  and  Kallias,  the  thirty  years'  truce  between  Sparta  and 
Athens  which  followed  the  re-conquest  of  Euboia  gave 
only  a  formal  sanction  to  certain  accomplished  ftcts. 
As  things  had  now  gone,  the  Athenians  gave  up  littie  when  they 
surrendered  Troizen  and  Achaia  tc^ther  with  the  Megaiian  har- 
bours. But  it  was  easier  to  evacuate  Megara,  as  Boiotia  had  been 
evacuated  already,  than  to  forgive  the  Megariaus  to  wh(»n  ten  years 
of  friendship  had  given  the  power  of  inflicting  a  deadly  blow  on 
the  imperial  city  with  which  of  their  own  free  will  they  had  allied 
themselves. 

In  the  days  of  the  old  Eupatrid  tyranny  as  well  as  under  the 
despotism  of  the  Peisistratidai  the  most  marked  characteristic  of 
Oradnaide-  the  Athenians  generally  was  a  political  indifference 
of  Ath^n  al°i<**  amounting  to  apathy.  This  besetting  tan  Solon 
Democncy.  had  denounced  by  his  law  or  proclamation  against 
neutrality  in  times  of  sedition ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  tyrants 
had  been  driven  out  from  the  Akropolis  that  the  sudden  outburst 
of  energy  in  the  Athenian  demos  showed  the  wholesome  and  bradng 
■effects  of  freedom.'  This  impulse  was  greatiy  strengthened  by  each 
fresh  departure  from  that  exclusive  Eupatrid  polity  which  derived 
its  spirit  from  the  days  when  the  primitive  Aryan  was  little  better 
than  the  wild  beast  in  his  den.'  The  struggle  with  Perma  had 
supplied  a  fresh  impetus,  and  the  spur  thus  given  led  to  an  activity 
still  more  marvellous,  when  the  formation  of  the  Delian  confederacy 
insured  to  Athens  the  supremacy  of  the  sea.  Hence  the  periods  in 
which  Athens  was  most  aggressive  abroad  were  the  periods  in 
which  the  principles  of  democracy  were  being  most  rapidly  de- 
veloped at  home.  The  first  great  blow  was  struck  on  the  religious 
exclusiveness  of  the  ancient  Eupatrid  houses  when  Solon  gave  to 
the  peasant  cultivators  a  permanent  interest  in  the  land,*  and  when 
he  followed  up  this  momentous  reform  by  introducing  a  classification 
of  citizens  based  not  upon  religion  and  blood  but  upon  property. 
Tho  stone  had  been  set  rolling,  but  it  had  not  yet  moved  far. 

1  See  p.  94.  '  See  p.  fi. 

«  Herod,  v.  78.    Sre  p.  94.  *  See  p.  79 
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Hence  Kleistlienes  found  himself  summoned  to  a  warfare  in  which 
hB  had  still  to  %ht  against  the  old  enemies.  J£  only  members  of 
the  religious  trihes  could  fill  the  public  offices,  Athens  must  remain 
as  inragnificant  as  she  had  been  before  the  days  of  Solon.  Eleis- 
Ihenes  cut  the  knot  by  inrolling  all  the  citizens  into  ten  new  tribes,^ 
against  the  local  aggregation  of  which  he  made  most  careful  pro* 
Tinon.  But  although  the  religious  exclusiveness  of  the  old  Eupa- 
trids  could  no  longer  be  maintained^  another  oligarchic  influence 
remained  in  the  preponderance  of  wealth.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
-was  unlikely  that  even  if  all  restrictions  were  removed  poor  men 
would  except  in  rare  instances  be  chosen  to  fill  high  public  offices : 
bat  by  the  constitution  of  Kleisthcnes  the  members  of  the  fourth 
dassy — ^in  other  words,  the  main  body  of  Athenian  citizens, — were 
declared  ineligible  for  the  Archonship,  and  it  was  reserved  for  the 
conservative  Aristeides  to  propose  the  removal  of  this  restriction, 
when  the  growth  of  a  large  maritime  population  at  the  Peiraieus, 
animated  bv  a  hearty  obedience  to  law,  and  exhibiting  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  turbulence  of  the  wealthier  Hoplites,  proved  the 
wisdom  of  abolishing  it.^  The  result  showed  that  eligibility  was 
not  always  or  often  followed  by  election,  while  the  course  of  events 
continued  to  bring  the  functions  of  the  archon  more  and  more  to 
the  level  of  the  capacities  of  ordinary  Athenian  citizens.  It  was 
certain,  therefore,  that  the  party  of  progress  would  seek  to  devise 
some  means  for  securing  to  the  poorer  citizens  the  privileges  and 
powers  of  which  they  had  shown  themselves  deserving,  while  the 
conservative  statesmen  would  seek  to  keep  things  as  they  were. 
The  former  party  was  headed  by  Perikles  and  Ephialtes ;  at  the 
head  of  the  latter  stood  Kimon,  the  son  of  the  victor  of  Marathon. 
Of  Perikles  it  may  be  said  that  he  was  endowed  with  all  the 
wisdom  and  foresight  of  Themistokles,  and  with  a  personal  inte- 
grity of  which  we  should  be  saying  little  if  we  spoke  ^^  rivairv 
of  it  as  altogether  beyond  that  of  his  great  master,  of  Kimon 
If  the  smallest  chink  had  been  left  in  his  armour,  his  «»d  Perikles. 
enemies  would  not  have  failed  to  pierce  it.  Having  little  in  com- 
mon with  the  political  temper  of  Elimon,  he  had  about  him  even 
less  of  the  spirit  of  the  demagogue.  A  di^rnity  somewhat  cold  and 
repellent  might  with  more  reason  be  ascribed  to  a  man  whose  time 
and  thoughts  were  given  chiefly  to  his  work  as  a  statesman  and 
whose  leisure  was  reserved  for  the  pleasures  of  philosophy  and  art. 
Seeing  clearly  from  the  first  that  Themistokles  had  taken  the  true 
measure  of  the  capabilities  of  his  countrymen,  and  that  he  had 
turned  their  energies  in  the  right  direction,  Perikles  set  himself  to 
the  task  of  carrj'ing  out  his  policy  with  an  unflinching  and  un- 
swerving zeal ;  and  thus  when  the  conqueror  of  Salamis  was  ostra- 

1  Sep  p.  88.  3  Xen.  Mem.  ui.  6, 18. 
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cizedy  a  younger  statesman  was  at  liand  to  take  up  liia  work  and 
complete  the  fabric  of  which  he  had  laid  the  foundations,  and  gone 
far  towards  ndsing  the  saperstructuie. 

The  form  of  Ephialtes  is  overshadowed  by  the  commanding 
figure  of  Peiikles :  but  it  is  no  light  praise  to  say  of  him  that  be 
The  reforms  '^^^  both  poor  and  trustworthy.  With  an  earnestness 
of  Ephialtes.  equal  to  that  of  his  great  ally,  he  joined  a  keener  sense 
of  political  wrongs  and  a  more  Tehement  impatience  of  political 
abuses.  The  legislation  of  Aristeides  had  made  all  citizens  eligible 
for  the  Archonship :  but  the  poorer  citizens  were  little  the  nearer 
to  being  elected  archons,  and  the  reforms  both  of  Aristeides  and  of 
Kleisthenes  had  left  in  the  large  judicial  powers  of  public  officers 
a  source  of  e\'ils  which  became  continually  less  and  less  tolerable. 
The  Strategoi,  as  well  as  the  archons,  dealt  with  all  cases  of  dis- 
obedience to  their  own  authority ;  and  the  practically  irresponsible 
Court  of  Areiopagos,  while  it  possessed  a  strictly  religious  juris- 
diction in  cases  of  homicide,  exercised  also  a  censorial  authority 
over  all  the  citizens,  and  superseded  the  Probouleutic  council  by 
its  privilege  of  preserving  order  in  the  debates  of  the  Ekklesia. 
This  privilege  involved  substantially  the  determination  of  the 
subjects  to  be  discussed,  as  inconvenient  questions  might  for  the 
most  part  without  difficulty  be  ruled  to  be  out  of  order.  To 
Ephialtes  first,  and  to  Perikles  afterwards,  it  became  evident  that 
attempts  to  redress  individual  cases  of  abuse  arising  from  this  state 
of  things  were  a  mere  waste  of  time.  The  public  officers  must  be 
deprived  of  their  discretionary  judicial  powers;  the  Areiopagos 
must  lose  its  censorial  privileges  and  its  authority  in  the  public 
assembly  of  the  citizens,  while  the  people  themselves  must  become 
the  iinal  judges  in  all  criminal  as  well  as  civil  causes.  To  carry 
out  the  whole  of  this  scheme  they  had  a  machinery  ready  to  hand. 
The  Heliaia  in  its  Dilcasteries  had  partially  exercised  this  jurisdic- 
tion already ;  and  nothing  more  was  needed  now  than  to  make 
these  Dikasteries  permanent  courts,  the  members  of  which  should 
receive  a  regular  pay  for  all  days  spent  on  such  serv-ice.*  The 
adoption  of  these  measures  would  at  once  sweep  away  the  old 
evils  ;  and  Ephialtes  with  the  support  of  Perikles  carried  them  alL 
The  Athenian  constitution  thus  reached  its  utmost  growth;  and 
the  history  of  the  times  which  follow  teUs  only  of  its  conservation 
or  of  its  decay. 

These  measures  were  preceded,  as  we  might  expect,  by  the 
The  mnrdcr  ostracism  of  Kunou ;  and  all  hindrances  were  removed 
<rf  Ephialtes.  from  the  path  of  Ephialtes.  The  formidable  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  archons  was  cut  down  to  the  power  of  inflicting  a 

1  For  the  method  by  which  these  Dikasteries  were  annually  sapplied 
with  Jaryinen,  tee  p.  8U. 
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flmaU  fine,  and  they  became  simply  officers  for  managing  the  pre- 
lixiiinary  business  of  cases  to  be  brought  before  the  Jury  Courts. 
The  majesty  of  the  Aieiopagos  faded  away,  and,  retaining  its  juris- 
diction only  in  cases  of  homicide,  it  became  an  assembly  of  average 
Athenian  cilizens  who  had  been  chosen  archons  by  the  lot.^  In 
short,  the  old  times  were  gone ;  and  the  rage  of  the  oligarchic 
&ction  (for  such  it  must  still  be  termed)  could  be  appeased  only 
with  blood.  Ephialtes  was  assassinated, — ^by  a  murderer  hired,  it 
is  said,  from  the  Boiotian  Tanagra.  Eimon  was  in  banishment : 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  this  brave  and  able  general  had  no 
hand  in  a  dastardly  crime,  happily  rare  in  Athenian  annals. 

»  See  p.  90. 
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CHAPTER  L 

THE  THIRTY  TEAB8*  TRUCE* 

EPEDLA-LTES  was  dead ;  but  the  opposition,  which  had  not  shrunk 
from  employing  the  weapon  of  assassination^  became  even  more 
intense,  as  Perikles  matured  his  designs  for  the  embellishment  of 
the  imperial  city.    The  place  of  Kimon  was  now  filled 
works  of         by  his  kinsman  Thoukydides  the  son  of  Melesias,  who, 
Perikles.  -^^  Kimon,  held  that  the  revenues  of  Athens  should 

still  be  used  in  distant  enterprises  against  the  power  of  Persia.  This 
policy  was  resisted  by  Perikles,  whose  influence  with  the  people  was 
probably  strengthened  by  the  remembrance  that  he  had  likewise 
opposed  the  rash  expedition  of  Tolmides  into  Boiotia.  The  political 
atmosphere  at  Athens  was  now  again  so  far  clouded  and  threatening 
that  both  parties  turned  instinctively  to  the  remedy  of  ostracism. 
Like  Eimon,  Thoukydides  fully  thought  that  the  vote  would  send 
his  great  rival  into  exile.  The  result  was  his  own 
banishment ;  and  the  way  was  cleared  for  the  carrying 
out  of  the  vast  public  works  on  which  Perikles  had  set  his  mind. 
The  long  walls  which  joined  Athens  with  her  harbours  inclosed 
between  them  a  large  space  of  ground,  which,  if  occupied  by  an 
enemy,  might  be  a  source  of  serious  danger  as  well  as  of  annoyance. 
Hence  a  third  wall  was  carried  from  the  city  parallel  to  the  western 
or  Peiraic  wall,  at  a  distance  of  660  feet,  turning  to  the  south  about 
400  yards  before  it  reached  Mounychia,  for  the  purpose  of  defending 
that  harbour.  But  the  costliest  works  of  Perikles  were  confined 
within  a  much  narrower  circuit.  A  new  theatre,  called  the  Odeion, 
rose  in  the  city,  as  a  worthy  home  for  the  drama  in  the  great  Pana- 
thenaic  festival,  while  under  the  name  Propylaia  gigantic  portals 
guarded  the  entrance  to  the  summit  of  the  rock  on  which  art  of  every 
kind  achieved  its  highest  triumphs.    The  Erechtheion,  or  shrine  of 
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AthSnS  PoliaSy  which  had  been  burnt  during  the  Peisian  occnpa- 
^n  of  the  city,  rose  to  more  than  its  ancient  grandeur,  in  spite  of 
the  TOW  that  the  ruined  temples  should  be  left  as  memorials  of  the 
invader's  sacrilege.  But  high  above  all  the  surrounding  buildings 
towered  the  magnificent  fabric  of  the  Parthenon,  the  home  of  the 
Tirg^  goddess^  whose  colossal  form,  standing  in  front  of  the  temple^ 
might  be  seen  by  the  mariner  as  he  doubled  the  Gape  of  Sounion. 
The  worshipper,  who  passed  within  its  massive  wsdls,  saw  before 
him  a  statue  of  the  goddess  still  more  glorious,  the  work  of  the 
gfieat  sculptor,  Pheidias,  whose  genius  embodied  in  gold  and  ivory 
at  Olympia  the  majesty  of  Zeus  himself. 

Tlie  great  aim  of  Perikles  was  to  strengthen  the  power  of 
Athens  over  the  whole  area  occupied  by  her  confederacy.    The 
establishment  of  settlers  or  Klerouchoi,  who  retained    Bxtensio  of 
their  rights  as  Athenian  citizens,  had  answered  so    Athenian 
well  in  the  Lelantian  plain  of  Euboia  ^  that  it  was    settiementa. 
obviously  good  policy  to   extend  the  system.    The  territory  of 
Hestiaia  in  the  north  of  Euboia,  and  the  islands  of  Lemnos,  Im- 
bros,  and  Skyros,  were  thus  occupied ;  and  Perikles  himself  led  a 
body  of  settlers  to  the  Thrakian  Chersonesos  and  even  to  Sin6pS 
which  now  became  a  member  of   the   Athenian  alliance.      A 
generation  had  passed  from  the  time  when  Athens  lost  10,000 
citizens  in  the  attempt  to  found  a  colony  at  the  mouth 
of  the    Strymon.'*    The  task  was    now   undertaken 
successfully  by  Hagnon,^  and  the  city  came  into  existence  which 
was  to  be  the  cause  of  disaster  to  the  historian  Thucydides  and  to 
witness  the  death  of  Brasidas  and  of  Kleon.     Of  less  importance 
to  the  interests  of   Athens,  yet  notable  in  other  ways,  was  the 
revival  of  the  ruined  Sybaris  under  the  name  of  Thou- 
rioi,    about     seven    years    before    the    founding    of 
Amphipolis.     Among  its  citizens  was  the  rhetor  Lysias,  and  one 
fer  more  illustrious  man.    Here  Herodotos  foimd  a  home  for  his 
latter  years ;  here  ho  wrote  much,  if  not  all,  of  his  invaluable  history ; 
and  here,  after  a  life  spent  in  the  honest  search  of  truth,  he  died. 

Two  years  before  the  founding  of  Amphipolis  Samos  revolted 
from  Athens.     In  one  sense  it  is  true  to  say  that  this  revolt  waa 
caused  by  a  feeling  of  impatience  under  Athenian     The  revolt 
supremacy,  and  quite  true  also  that  Athenian  citizens    of  Samos. 
sometimes  spoke  of  their  relations  with  their  allies  as       **®  ^'^' 
those  of  a  tyrant  \nth.  his  subjects,  and  even  made  a  parade  of 
exercising  over  them  a  despotic  authority.    But  it  is  not  the  less 
true  that  this  radical  opposition  of  feeling  and' interest  was  con- 
fined for  the  most  part  to  a  small,  although  always  powerful  and 

1  See  p.  94.  =  See  p.  248.  «  Thuc.  iv.  102. 
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sometimes  preponderant,  party  in  the  subject  cities.  But  there 
was  also  in  every  citj  a  class  which  had  not  only  no  podtiye 
grioTance  against  Athais,  but  a  strong  community  of  interest  with 
her :  and  this  class,  necessarily,  was  the  Demos.  In  almost  every 
case,  therefore,  we  shall  find  ^e  people  passive  or  indifferent  under 
Athenian  supremacy  so  long  as  there  was  no  opposition  between  the 
subject  city  and  its  mistress;  but  we  shall  also  see  that  when  the 
oli^chy  broke  out  into  open  rebellion,  the  demos  not  mifire- 
quently  took  the  first  oppoitonity  of  going  over  to  their  natural 
protectors.^  The  tidings 'that  B^zantion  had  joined  in  this  revolt 
left  to  the  Athenians  no  room  to  doubt  the  gravity  of  the  crisis. 
A  fleet  of  sixty  ships  was  dispatched  to  Samos  under  Perikles  and 
nine  other  generals,  of  whom  the  poet  Sophokles  is  said  to  have 
been  one ;  and  the  Samian  oligarchy  were  compelled  to  submit  in 
the  ninth  month  after  the  becrinning  of  the  revolt,  the  terms  being 
that  they  should  raze  their  walls,  give  hostages,  surrender  their 
ships,  and  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war.  Following  their  example, 
the  Byzantines  also  made  their  peace  with  Athens.'  The  Atiie- 
nians  escaped  at  the  same  time  a  far  greater  danger  nearer  home. 
The  Samians,  like  the  men  of  Thasos,'  had  applied  for  aid  to  the 
Spartans,  who,  no  longer  pressed  by  the  Helot  war,  summoned  a 
congress  of  their  allies  to  discuss  the  question.  For  the  truce 
which  had  still  five-«uid-twenty  years  to  run  Sparta  cared 
nothing :  but  she  encountered  an  opposition  from  the  Ck)rinthians 
which  perhaps  she  now  scarcely  expected.  In  the  synod  at  which 
Hippias  had  pleaded  his  cause  the  Corinthians  had  raised  their 
voice  not  so  much  against  the  restoration  of  the  despot,  as  against 
the  principle  of  interference  with  the  internal  aflyrs  of  an  auto- 
nomous city.  They  now  insisted  in  a  like  spirit  on  the  right  of 
every  independent  state  to  deal  as  it  pleased  with  its  free  or  its 
subject  allies.  The  Spartans  were  compelled  to  give  way;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  some  years  later  the  Corinthians 
claimed  the  gratitude  of  the  Athenians  for  this  decision,^  they  took 
credit  for  an  act  of  good  service  singularly  opportune.  Had  they 
voted  as  Sparta  wished,  Athens  might  by  the  extension  of  revolt 
amongst  her  allied  cities  have  been  reduced  now  to  the  condition 
to  which,  in  consequence  perhaps  of  this  respite,  she  was  not 
brought  until  the  lifetkne  of  a  generation  had  been  spent  in 
desperate  warfare. 

1  This  is  emphatically  asserted  by  the  Demos  strongly  in  her  favour. 

Diodotos,  whose  argument.  Thuc.  iii.  If  innocent  and  guilty  be  alike  pu- 

47,  is  that  the  proposal  of  Kleon  is  nished,  they  must  expect  to  find  their 

not  only  unjust  but  most  impolitic,  friends  converted  into  enemies, 

OS  it  confounds  friends  with  foes.    At  •  Thuc.  i.  117. 

present,  Athens,  he  urgefs  may  in  *  See  p.  248. 
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When  the  Oonnthians  asserted  that  the  Athenians  had  an 
absolute  right  to  punish  the  Samians  or  anj  other  allies  who 
might  be  in  revolt,  it  is  possible  that  their  motives  rphe  quarrel 
may  have  been  more  selfish  than  when  they  protested  between 
against  interference  with  the  afiairs  of  autonomous  SndKor- 
cities  in  the  days  of  Hippias.  They  had  important  ^yra. 
interests  to  guard  on  the  coasts  of  Epeiros,^  Makedonia  and  Thrace ; 
and  they  were  fully  aware  that  their  own  navy  in  point  of 
efficiency  remained  where  it  had  been  two  generations  ago,  while 
the  Athenians  had  by  long  experience  attained  a  skill  in  naval  war 
which  no  Peloponnesian  state  had  yet  put  to  the  test  of  experience. 
The  dread  of  such  an  ordeal  averted  for  a  time  the  inevitable 
conflict:  but  imhappily  this  fear  was  at  length  overpowered  by 
feelings  which  left  little  room  for  the  exercise  of  sober  reason. 
We  have  seen  some  results  of  oligarchical  intrigues  amongst  the 
Athenian  allies  in  the  East :  we  have  now,  as  the  scene  shifts  to 
"Weetem  Hellas,  to  follow  the. actions  of  states  which  exhibit  the 
worst  features  of  the  Greek  character.  The  tradition  which 
asserted  that  the  first  8ea-%ht  among  Greeks  was  a  battle  between 
the  Corinthians  and  their  colonists  of  Korkyra  forecasts  exactly 
the  relations  of  these  two  great  maritime  states.  The  fierce 
hatred  which  divided  them  may  have  spnmg  from  jealousies  of 
trade;'  but  it  certainly  cannot  be  traced  to  any  deep  political 
convictions.  The  city  of  Epidamnos  had  been  founded  by  settlers 
from  Korkyra:  but  even  hatred  for  the  mother  city  could  not 
embolden  them  to  dispense  with  the  rule  which  compelled  them  to 
go  to  her  for  the  Oikistes  or  leader  of  the  colony.  Corinth  had 
thus  certain  parental  rights  over  the  Epeirotic  city ;  but  Corinth 
was  now  ruled  by  an  oligarchy,  while  the  Demos  was  supreme  at 
Korkyra.  Whether  the  constitution  of  Korkyra  had  undergone  a 
change  since  the  foundation  of  the  colony,  we  know  not ;  but  if 
the  Korkyraian  oligarchy  had  been  put  down  before  that  time, 
then  either  the  oligarchic  families  of  the  island  welcomed  the 
opportunity  of  finding  a  more  congenial  home  elsewhere,  or 
colonists  belonging  to  the  demos  in  Korkyra  became  an  oligarchy 
in  their  new  abode.  >  With  a  people  notorious  for  their  political 
immorality  there  is  in  this  notiiing  surprising.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  demos  of  Epidamnos  could  point  to  no  evidences  of  kinship 
with  the  demos  of  Korkyra^  and  thus  it  may  have  grown  up 
from  a  concourse  of  aliens  from  many  lands.  At  first  the  colony 
seems  to  have  been  prosperous ;  but  some  defeats  sustained  in  a 
struggle  with  their  barbarous  neighbours  the  Taulantians  broke 
the  strength  of  the  oligarchic  faction,  and  the  demos  rising  to 
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power  drove  many  of  their  opponents  into  banishment  These 
exiles  took  their  revenge  by  allying  themselyes  with  the  Taulan- 
tians  and  ravaging  the  lands  of  the  rival  faction.  The  miflciiief 
done  was  so  great  that  the  Epidamnian  demos  sent  nmbiwadnrn  to 
Korkyra  to  beg  for  aid  in  their  distress.  But  they  could  point  to 
no  tombs  of  common  ancestors ;  and  their  prayer  was  contempta- 
ously  rejected.  To  remain  without  help  was  to  be  mined:  and 
the  question  put  to  the  Delphian  god  whether  in  this  stnit  they 
might  betake  themselves  to  tibie  Corinthians  drew  forth  his  distinct 
permission.  A  Oorinthian  army  marched  by  land  to  ApoUonia,  to 
avoid  the  risk  of  an  encounter  with  the  Korkyndan 
fleets  and  thence  made  its  way  to  Epidamnos.  In 
great  wrath  the  Korkyraians  sailed  thither  with  a  fleet  of  five-and- 
twenty  ships,  and  by  a  message  couched  in  terms  of  studied  insult 
insisted  on  ingress  for  themselves  as  well  as  on  the  expulsion  of 
the  Corinthian  garrison.  On  the  refusal  of  the  Epidamnians  the 
Korkyraians  prepared  to  blockade  the  isthmus  on  which  the  dty 
was  built,  at  the  same  time  sending  word  that  any  Epidamnians  or 
strangers  who  might  wish  to  leave  the  place  should  be  suflered  to 
depart  in  peace,  but  that  all  who  remained  should  be  treated  as 
enemies.  The  Corinthians  by  way  of  retaliation  invited  a  fresh 
emigration  to  Epidamnos,  and  a  fleet  of  40  Corinthian  ships  with 
3,000  hoplites,  supported  by  38  ships  of  their  allies,  made  ready  to 
convey  or  escort  the  new  colonists  to  their  homes.  To  avert  the 
storm  gathering  over  their  heads,  the  Korkyraians  now  sent  envoys 
to  Corinth,  insisting  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  Corinthian  garrison 
from  Epidamnos  and  expressing  their  willingness  to  submit 
matters  to  arbitration.  To  the  reply  of  the  Corinthians  that  they 
could  not  even  debate  the  point  unless  the  siege  of  Epidamnos 
were  flrst  raised  the  Kork^rnians  answered  that  the  siege  should 
be  raised,  if  the  Corinthians  would  themselves  quit  the  place,  or 
that,  failing  this,  they  would  l»»avo  matters  as  tiiey  were  on  both 
sides,  a  truce  being  enUmMl  into  until  the  arbiters  should  decide 
whether  Epidamnos  should  In^long  to  Corinth  or  Korkyra.  How- 
ever unprincipled  the  com! not  of  the  Korkyraians  may  have  been, 
they  had  now,  technically  nt  loaxt,  put  themselves  in  the  right: 
and  the  Corinthians  were  without  excuse  in  the  declaration  of  war 
by  which  they  replied  to  these  proposals.  Their  annament  had 
already  reached  Aktion^  when  a  Korkyraian  herald,  sent  in  a 
small  skifl*,  forbade  them  to  advance  further.  This  command  was, 
of  course,  unheeded;  and  the  Korkyraian  fleet  of  eighty  ships, 
advancing  to  the  encounter,  put  the  enemy  to  flight  with  the  loss 
of  fifteen  vessels.  The  retreat  of  the  Corinthian  fleet  had  left  the 
Korlcyraians  masters  of  the  sea ;  and  these  now  took  their  revenge 

1  See  p.  61. 
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hf  raTaging  the  Oorinthian  colony  of  Lenkas  and  banung  Kyllene, 
the  port  and  dock  of  the  Eleians  who  had  taken  part  in  the  recent 
expedition.    Two  years  had  passed  away  without  any    ^g-^j- 
deeisiye  or  important  operations,  when  they  found 
that  the  Corinthians  had  enlisted  as  mercenaries  a  lar^e  number  of 
seamen  from  cities  belonging  to  the  Athenian  confederacy.    The 
gathering  of  a  force  which  must  crush  them  could  be  arrested  only 
by  an  alliance  with  Athens;  and  there  accordingly 
Korkyraian  envoys  appeared  to  plead  the  cause,  not  of 
justice  or  truth,  but  of  expediency  and  self-interest.    But  the 
Gonnthians  had  been  well  informed  of  what  was  going  on,  and 
their  ambassadors  also  hastened  to  Athens  in  the  hope  of  turning 
the  scale  against  their  enemies. 

The  quarrel  between  Corinth  and  Korkyra  was  no  work  of  the 
Athenians ;  nor  can  these  be  blamed  if,  on  resolving  to  act  at  all, 
they  resolved  to  act  wholly  with  regard  to  their  own  ^^ 

interests.      Korkyra,  again,  was    free  to  take  such    for  an 
measures  as  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  might    SJjf** 
•suggest :  and  to  the  credit  of  her  envoys  it  must  be    Korkyra 
admitted,  that  their  speech,  if  the  historian  faithfully    *"**  ^"*®°"- 
gives  its  substance,  is  confined  solely  to  the  principles  of  com- 
mercial exchange.     To  any  gratitude  for  benefits  done  to  the 
Athenians  they  could  lay  no  claim.    They  had  carefully  kept  out 
of  the  way  when  their  fleet  was  sorely  wanted  at  Salamis ;  *  and 
since  the  flight  of  Xerxes  they  had  not  lees  carefully  avoided  all 
alliances.     The  result  of  this  policy,  they  admitted,  was  not 
pleasant.    They  had  drawn  down  on  themselves  the  full  power  of 
the  Corinthians  and  their  allies  aided  by  a  large  force  enlisted  in 
cities  belonging  to  the  Athenian  dominion;  and  with  these  enemies 
they  were  wholly  imable  to  cope  single-handed.    On  the  other  hand, 
the  Athenians  would  do  well  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  alliance 
with  a  state  whose  navy,  second  only  to  that  of  Athens,  would  other- 
wise, in  the  immediately  impending  war,  be  found  in  the  ranks  of 
their  enemies. 

In  their  reply  the  Corinthians  naturally  tried  to  blacken  their 
enemies  and  to  whitewash  themselves.  In  the  latter  task  they 
achieved  at  best  a  very  partial  success.  By  rejecting  Counter^ 
arbitration  under  conditions  which  were  undoubtedly  5nh?CoSn- 
fiair  they  had  put  themselves  in  the  wrong ;  and  to  get  thians. 
rid  of  this  difficulty  they  could  only  resort  to  hair-splitting.  The 
■arbitration,  they  urged,  was  proposed  too  late ;  it  should  haye 
been  offered  before  the  Korkyraian  blockade  of  Epidamnos  was 
begun.  This  plea  might  have  been  reasonable  if  arbitration  were  a 
means  for  preventing  the  conmiission  of  wrongs  rather  than  of 

1  See  p.  177. 
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redressing  them  when  committed.  With  more  of  truth  they 
painted  the  Korkyraians  as  men  who  had  kept  aloof  from  all 
association  with  other  Hellenic  states  because  their  geographical 
position  favoured  the  course  of  piracy  and  plunder  which  wa& 
most  congenial  to  them.  Ungrateful  as  colonists,  and  treacherous 
in  their  £riendships,  they  were  now  tempting  the  Athenians  to  a 
direct  breach  of  the  Thirty  Years'  Truce,  the  terms  of  which  were 
never  intended  to  include  the  case  of  states  who  sought  admission 
into  one  confederacy  for  the  deliberate  purpose  of  injuring  a  city 
belonging  to  the  other.  To  their  own  conduct,  as  showing  a 
firiendly  spirit  to  Athens,  they  appealed  without  fear.  They  had 
aided  the  Athenians  in  their  war  with  Aigina.^  They  might  have 
turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  revolted  Samians.  They  had 
not  only  refused  to  do  this,  but  had  grounded  their  refusal  on  the 
broad  principle  that  there  ought  to  be  no  interference  between  an 
imperial  city  and  her  free  or  subject  allies;  and  all  that  they 
demanded  now  was  that  this  principle  should  be  observed  by  the 
Athenians  in  their  turn. 

Such  was  the  great  question  submitted  to  the  general  assembly 
of  Athenian  citizens  who,  for  two  days,  debated  a  point  which 
Dcfcnrive  modem  custom  reserves  for  the  decision  of  the  sove- 
aiiiance  reign  or  the  executive  government.     Their  decision 

Athens  and      was  determined  by  Perikles  who  saw  as  clearly  as  the 
Korkyra.         Korkyraians  that  the  great  struggle  with  Sparta  could 
not  now  be  very  far  off.    But  although  Korkyra  became  the  ally 
of  Athens,  the  force  sent  to  her  aid  was  confined  to 

432  B  c 

the  small  number  of  ten  ships,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  making  it  clear  to  the  Corinthians  that  no  aggressive  measures 
were  intended;  and  the  generals  received  precise  instructions  to 
remain  strictly  neutral  unless  the  Oorinthians  should  attempt  to 
effect  a  landing  either  on  Korkyra  or  on  any  Korkyraian  settle- 
ments. 

The  Oorinthians  lost  no  time  in  bringing  the  quarrel  to  an  issue. 
With  a  fleet  of  160  ships,  of  which  60  were  furnished  by  their 
Battle  be-  allies,  they  sailed  to  the  harbour  of  Oheimerion  near 
Cor^thian  *^®  ^®  through  which  the  river  Acheron  finds  its  way 
and  Korky-  into  the  sea  about  thirty  miles  to  the  east  of  the 
oflSelSSd  southernmost  promontory  of  Korkyra.  The  conflict 
oi  Syboto.  which  ensued  exhibited  a  scene  of  confusion  which  the 
Athenian  seamen  probably  regarded  with  infinite  contempt.  After 
a  hard  struggle  the  Korkyraians  routed  the  right  wing  of  the 
enemy's  fleet,  and  chasing  it  to  its  camp  on  shore,  lost  time  in 
plimdering  it  and  burning  the  tents.  For  this  folly  they  paid  a 
terrible  price.    The  remainder  of  the  Korkyraian  fleet,  borne  down 

1  Herod.  vJ.  89. 
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by  sheer  force  of  numbers,  was  put  to  flight,  and  probably  saved 
from  utter  ruin  only  by  the  open  interference  of  the  Athenians, 
wlio  now  dashed  into  the  fight  without  scruple,  and  came  into 
direct  conflict  with  the  Corinthians.  The  latter  were  now  resolved 
to  press  their  advantage  to  the  utmost  Sailing  through  the  enemy's 
ships,  they  applied  themselves  to  the  task  not  of  taking  prizes,  but 
of  indiscriminate  slaughter,  to  which  not  a  few  of  their  own  people 
fell  victims.  After  this  work  of  destruction,  they  conveyed  their 
disabled  ships  with  their  dead  to  Sybota,  and,  still  unwearied, 
advanced  again  to  the  attack,  although  it  was  now  late  in  the  day. 
Their  Paian,  or  battle  cry,  had  already  rung  through  the  air,  when 
they  suddenly  backed  water.  Twenty  Athenian  ships  had  come 
into  sight,  and  the  Corinthians,  supposing  them  to  be  only  the  van- 
guard of  a  larger  force,  hastily  retreated.  The  Korkyraians,  igno- 
rant of  the  cause  of  this  movement,  marvelled  at  their  departure : 
but  the  darkness  was  now  closing  in,  and  they  also  withdrew  to 
their  own  ground.  So  ended  ^e  greatest  sea-fight  in  which 
Hellenes  had  thus  far  contended  not  with  barbarians  but  with  their 
own  kinsfolk.^  On  the  following  day  the  Korkyraians  sailed  to 
Sybota  with  such  of  their  ships  as  were  still  fit  for  service,  sup- 
ported by  the  thirty  Athenian  ships.  But  the  Corinthians,  far 
from  wishing  to  come  to  blows  with  the  new-comers,  were  anxious 
rather  for  their  own  safety.  Concluding  that  the  Athenians  now 
regarded  the  Thirty  Years'  Truce  as  broken,  they  were  a&aid  of 
being  forcibly  hindered  by  them  in  their  homeward  voyage.  It 
became  necessary  therefore  to  learn  what  they  meant  to  do.  The 
answer  of  the  Athenians  was  plain  and  decisive.  They  did  not 
mean  to  break  the  truce,  and  the  Corinthians  might  go  where  they 
pleased,  so  long  as  they  did  not  go  to  Korkyra  or  to  any  city  or 
settlement  belonging  to  her.  This  declaration  implied  that  the 
Corinthians  were  free  to  return  home  unmolested  ;  and  they  were 
not  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  the  permission.  For  the  present 
the  conflict  was  at  an  end  ;  but  it  was  to  be  followed  by  terrible 
consequences  at  a  later  time.  Upwards  of  a  thousand  prisoners 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Corinthians.  Of  these  250  were 
conveyed  to  Corinth,  and  treated  with  the  greatest  kindness  and 
care.  Like  the  Athenians,  the  Corinthians  were  acting  only  from 
a  regard  to  their  own  interests.  Their  object  was  to  send  these 
prisoners  b€ick  to  Korkjra,  nominally  under  pledge  to  pay  a  heavy 
ransom  for  their  freedom,  but  having  really  covenanted  to  put  down 
the  Demos,  and  thus  to  insure  the  hearty  alliance  of  Korl^a  with 
Corinth.  These  men  returned  home  to  stir  up  the  most  savage 
seditions  that  ever  disgraced  an  Hellenic  city. 

From  this  time  the  Corinthians  regarded  the  Feloponnesian 

1  Thuc.  i.  60,  2. 
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truce  with  Athens  as  virtually  at  an  end.  At  Eorkyra  their 
schemes  had  failed ;  but  they  might  strike  perhaps  a  still  heavier 
The  revolt  of  hlow  at  her  dominion  elsewhere.  The  Oorintfakn 
Potidaia.  town  of  Potidaia/  although  now  a  tributary  ally  of 
Athens^  had  still  some  connexion  with  the  mother  city,  and  the 
Makedonian  Perdikkas  was  courting  the  firiendship  of  Corinth  in 
order  to  bring  about  the  revolt  of  this  city^  while  he  stirred  up  the 
Spartans  to  an  invasion  of  Attica  in  order  to  keep  the  Athenians 
busied  at  home,  and  strove  to  sow  the  seeds  of  revolt  among  the 
Hellenic  cities  generally  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Egean.  To 
foil  these  plots,  a  fleet  was  sent  from  Athens  with 
orders  to  insist  on  obedience  to  commands  by  which 
the  Potidaians  had  been  already  ordered  to  pull  down  their  seaward 
walls  and  to  give  hostages  for  their  good  behaviour.  An  embassy 
was  at  once  sent  from  Potidaia  to  Athens.  At  Athens,  of  course, 
they  failed.  From  the  Spartans  they  received  a  positive  promise 
that  any  attack  made  on  Potidaia  should  be  followed  by  an  imme- 
•diate  invasion  of  Attica ;  and  thus  for  the  third  time  Sparta  either 
pledged  herself  to  break  the  truce  with  Athens  or  ^owed  her 
readiness  to  do  so.^  This  pledge  was  followed  by  the  immediate 
revolt  not  only  of  Potidaia,  but  of  the  OhaUddians  and  Bottiaians. 
Against  this  combined  revolt  the  Athenian  commanders  felt  that 
until  reinforcements  should  reach  them  they  could  do  little ;  bat 
their  resolution  to  transfer  the  war  to  Makedonia  involved  the 
imprudence  of  leaving  Potidaia  unguarded.  Nor  did  the  Oorinthians 
fail  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  throwing  into  it  a  powerful  force 
under  the  command  of  Aristeus,  the  son  of  Adeimantos,'  a  man 
especially  popular  with  the  Potidaians.  Some  little  time  after- 
wards, the  arrival  of  Phormion  with  fresh  troops  from  Athens 
supplied  the  force  which  was  needed  for  the  complete  investment 
of  the  place ;  and  Aristeus  saw  at  once  that  the  si^ety  of  Potidaia 
could  be  insured  only  by  the  departure  of  all  who  were  not  abso- 
lutely needed  for  its  defence.  TTih  proposal  to  remain  himself  with 
the  500  chosen  for  this  service  was  set  aside ;  and  watching  his 
opportunity,  he  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  from  the  harbour, 
lliis  lessening  of  their  numbers  enabled  the  Potidaians  to  stand 
^^  out  for  two  years;  and  before  its  fall  Athens  and 

Sparta  had  b^un  the  fatal  war  which  was  to  end  in 
the  ruin  of  the  great  imperial  city. 

1  See  p.  64.  the  congrese  is  sufficient  proof  of  her 
^'  We  do  not  know  what  Sparta  disposition  in  the  matter.  To  the 
did  in  the  congress  summoned  to  Thasians  they  made  a  distinct  pro- 
consider  the  application  of  the  Sa-  mise  of  help,  which  the  Helot  war 
miansy  p.  260  ;  but  in  all  likelihood  prevented  them  from  fulfilling.  See 
the  opposition  of  the  Corinthians  p.  248. 

made  any  decision  on  her  part  super-         '  Probably  the  doughty  Adeiman- 

fluous,  and  the  mere  siunmoning  of  tos  of  the  days  of  Themistokles. 
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In  tenth,  men's  mmds  were  becoudug  exaspeiated  on  botb  sidee. 
THm  OoriuthiAUB,  &T  from  mterfering  between  Sparta  and  Athens, 
M  &ej  had  done  liefore  the  KorkTi^an  troubles,  weie  OoDscUaf 
now  doing  all  that  they  could  to  hurry  the  Spartans  ^J2^S£" 
into  war;  and  the  Ue^ianans  were  smarting  under  the  ataiMita. 
(juwtiBemeDt  inflicted  by  the  Athenians  on  enemies  who  had  oncft 
liMD  fiiends.  Bunaway  slaves  itonx  Athens  found,  it  was  said,  an 
s^lnm  at  Megan :  and  the  MegarianB  had  dared  to  till  the  pasture 
land  which  was  aacred  to  the  BUeuainian  goddeaaea,  and  which 
foimed  also  a  common  or  neutral  ground  between  the  two  atatce. 
For  these  ofiencxa  a  decree  was  passed  excluding  the  Mc^ariam 
&om  all  AthBDiaa  porta ;  and  ao  heeuly  was  this  piohilntion  fUt 
by  them  that  they  insisted  upon  it  at  Sparta  as  a  direct  breach  of 
the  truce.  But  although  in  this  matter  Athens  may  have  shown 
not  much  of  foibeoracce  or  generosity,  she  had  done  nothing  which 
she  had  not  a  fiill  right  to  do.  Sparta  banished  strangets  sum- 
marily at  her  will ;  and  the  morality  of  the  ancient  world  had  not 
reached  a  stage  in  which  it  could  fairly  profess  to  be  shocked  by 
acts  not  in  accordance  with  modem  theories  of  free  trade.  Nor 
can  it  with  any  justice  be  said  that  Athens  bad  done  any  wrong  to 
the  Feloponnesian  confederacy  in  any  of  the  other  matters  laid  to 
her  charge.  The  quarrel  between  Korkyra  and  Corinth  was  a 
qnairel  between  two  single  cities,  and  affected  the  Spartan  league 
by  the  mete  accident  that  Corinth  happened  to  belong  to  it ;  and 
whether  by  the  terms  of  the  truce  or  by  the  iDteroational  moiali^ 
of  the  time,  Athens  wub  justified  in  inplring  a  strictly  defensiTe 
allinnce  with  a  state  not  included  in  the  Spartan  confederal^. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  bringing  about  the  revolt  of  Potidaia  the 
Corinthinne  had  done  to  Athens  a  wrong  which  came  directly 
within  the  terms  of  the  Thirty  Years'  Truce.  They  had  interfered 
between  her  and  a  d^  which  had  been  included  in  the  Athenian 
alliance,  and  had  striven  to  detach  from  her  the  other  allied  citiea 
on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Egean.  In  other  words,  they  had 
made  a  delibomte  effort  to  break  up  the  Athenian  empire ;  and  thus 
in  the  councU  summoned  by  the  Spertana  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  grievances  of  their  allies,'  they  could  only  slur  over  the 
injustice  done  by  themselvee  and  misrepresent  the  conduct  of  the 
Athenians.  This  they  did  in  one  short  sentence  which  affirmed 
that  the  Athenians  had  seized  Korkyra  for  the  sake  of  its  fleet.aad 
were  holding  it  by  force,  while  they  had  blockaded  Potidaia  as  being 
a  moat  useful  slatidn  for  their  dealinffs  with  the  Thrace-ward  set- 
tlementJi.  The  statement  clearly  implied  that  in  both  cases  the 
action  cnme  from  the  Athenians,  and  that  Potidaia  in  particular 

'  Tbnc.  i.  67 
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had  done  nothing  to  provoke  the  blockade.  The  rest  of  their 
speech  resolves  itself  into  a  series  of  pictures  yigforouslj  contiasting 
Athenian  energy,  versatility,  %nd  foresight  with  Spartan  dOatori- 
ness,  obstinacy,  and  stupid  self-complacence.  It  painted  in  strong 
colours  the  courage  of  a  people  whom  no  defeats  could  render  sub- 
missive, and  who^  while  they  looked  on  their  high  mental  powers 
as  endowments  to  be  used  in  the  interests  of  their  country,  regarded 
their  bodies  as  things  to  be  flung  away,  if  need  be^  in  her  service. 
Unwearied  in  enterprises  from  which  they  felt  sure  of  reaping  sub- 
stantial fruits,  they  could  afibrd  to  look  with  contempt  on  the 
laborious  idleness  of  the  Spartans:  and  thus  they  fulfilled  the 
purpose  of  their  birth  by  never  resting  themselves  or  leaving  their 
neighbours  at  peace.  Whatever  might  be  the  truth  of  the  pcture 
thus  drawn,  the  speech,  so  far  as  the  existing  truce  was  concerned, 
was  invective,  not  argument.  Hence  the  Athenian  envoys,  who 
happened  to  be  present  ou  some  other  errand,  having  received  per- 
mission to  speak,  pointedly  disclaimed  the  intention  of  defending 
Athens  against  the  accusations  of  the  Corinthians,  and  addressed 
themselves  to  the  task  of  explaining  her  real  position  and  the  motives 
of  her  policy.  Passing  briefly  in  review  the  history  of  the  last 
sixty  years,  they  asserted  that  in  the  invasions  whether  of  Datis  or 
of  Xerxes  the  safety  of  Hellas  had  been  mainly  insured  by  the 
resolution  and  energy  of  Athens,  and  that  the  flight  of  the  Persian 
king  inmiediately  after  the  fight  at  Salamis  showed  the  wisdom  of 
hazarding  everything  on  the  issue  of  a  battle  by  sea.  But  they 
reminded  the  Spartans  that  after  Salamis,  Plataiai  and  Mykale, 
there  was  still  much  work  to  be  done,  and  that  they  had  deliberately 
declined  the  task  which  the  Asiatic  Hellenes  had  of  their  own  free 
will  besought  the  Athenians  to  undertake.  They  bade  them  re- 
member that  great  schemes  begim  in  pure  self-defence  cannot  always 
be  laid  aside  when  their  immediate  purpose  has  been  attained. 
But  they  insisted  more  particularly  that,  although  the  states 
belonging  to  the  Athenian  alliance  must  feel  in  greater  or  less 
degree  the  pressure  of  a  common  burden,  yet  the  solid  benefits 
secured  to  them  fieLr  outweighed  this  annoyance.  It  was,  of  course, 
true  that  the  allies  had  been  constrained  to  sacrifice  in  some  measure 
their  independence.  This  was  inevitable  if  the  confederation  was 
to  be  preserved  at  all.  The  subjects  of  Athens  might  chafe  now  at 
the  slight  constraint  imposed  on  them  as  her  allies :  but  the  yoke 
was  light  indeed  in  comparison  of  that  which  they  had  borne  as 
subjects  of  the  Persian  king,  or  of  that  which  would  be  laid  upon 
them,  if  Sparta  should  succeed  in  ruining  her  rival.  They  would 
then  feel  how  vast  was  the  difierence  between  the  system  which 
allowed  to  all  the  allies  whether  against  each  other  or  against  their 
rulers  an  appeal  to  a  common  law,  and  a  system  which,  like  that  of 
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SpartBy  placed  eveiy  city  under  the  iron  rule  of  an  autocratio 
•digazclij. 

Tins  speech,  it  must  be  admitted,  stands  out  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  malignant  sophistry  of  the  Corinthians.  But  if  we  may 
take  these  speeches  as  fairly  representing  what  was  g^^-^j-. 
actually  said  in  this  open  debate,  we  must  feel  greater  i»te  of  tiie 
hesitation  in  accepting  the  speeches  which  follow  as  a  Spartans, 
substantially  correct  report  of  the  secret  council  &om  which  not 
merely  all  strangers  but  even  the  allies  were  excluded.  In  any  case 
the  &ct  would  become  known  that  Archidamos  had  earnestly 
deprecated  the  course  on  which  the  Corinthians  had  set  their 
hearts ;  and  the  arguments  by  which  he  sought  to  postpone,  if  not 
to  avert  the  struggle,  were  those  which  would  be  used  by  a  man 
'whose  political  life  began  about  the  time  when  Themistokles  was 
ostracised,  and  who  had  not  allowed  the  military  conceit  of  his 
countrymen  to  blind  his  eyes  to  the  real  state  and  tendency  of 
things.  Without  noticing  the  accusations  and  arguments  of  the 
Corinthians,  this  wise  and  sober-minded  prince  is  said  to  have 
placed  side  by  side  the  strong  and  the  weak  points  in  the  system 
and  resources  of  Sparta.  In  ships,  in  money,  in  population  and 
extent  of  empire,  she  was  no  match  for  her  great  rival ;  and  the 
preparation  which  might  place  her  on  a  level  with  Athens  must  be 
a  work  of  time.  Unless  her  maritime  empire  could  be  put  down, 
it  would  be  mere  folly  to  look  for  the  speedy  ending  of  a  war  which 
in  all  likelihood  they  would  leave  as  a  legacy  to  their  children. 
Prudence,  therefore,  would  dictate  delay  until  they  could  begin  the 
struggle  with  a  reasonable  hope  of  soon  winning  the  victory.  In 
the  meanwhile,  the  Athenians  had  offered  to  submit  all  disputes  to 
arbitration ;  and  to  that  tribunal  it  would  be  wise  for  the  present 
to  leave  the  issue.  The  effect  of  this  wholesome  advice,  if  the 
accoimt  of  the  historian  may  be  trusted,  was  at  once  neutralised  by 
a  speech  of  the  ephor  Sthenelai'das,  who  did  his  best  to  hound  on 
his  countrymen  to  take  a  leap  in  the  dark.  Sneering  at  the  Athe- 
nians as  praisers  of  themselves,  he  charged  them  with  making  no 
defence  against  the  charges  of  wrongs  done  to  the  Peloponnesian 
confederacy,  although  he  knew  that  these  were  topics  on  which  the 
envoys  who  were  present  on  other  business  had  no  authority  to 
-enter.  It  was  no  part  of  his  purpose  to  suggest  that  it  might  be 
well  to  learn  what  the  Athenian  people  had  to  say  in  the  matter. 
Assimiing  that  the  wrongs  had  been  committed,  he  insisted  that 
the  good  behaviour  of  the  Athenians  during  the  Persian  wars  was 
only  a  reason  for  visiting  their  recent  iniquities  with  double  chas- 
tisement. It  was  for  wrongdoers  to  consider  beforehand  the  e^ct 
of  the  crimes  which  they  intended  to  commit:  it  was  for  the 
Spartans  to  decree  without  further  thought  a  war  in  which  the 
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gods  would  defend  the  right.  This  doughty  speech  was  followed 
by  the  cries  of  Aye  and  No  by  which,  l^e  the  English  House  of 
OommonSy  the  Spartans  pronounced  their  decision  on  the  questions 
submitted  to  them.  Feeling  or  affecting  inability  to  determine 
whether  the  Ayes  or  Noes  had  it,  StheneUi'das  ordered  a  division. 
Possibly  some  who  had  cried  out  in  the  negative  did  not  care  to  be 
known  personally  as  opposing  the  popular  sentiment ;  and  a  large 

432  B.C.       majority  went  over  to  the  side  of  the  chamber  assigned 

Autumn,  to  those  who  approved  of  war. 
Sthenelai'das  had  turned  t^e  scale  in  fEivour  of  war,  and  it  now 
became  competent  for  the  allies  to  say  whether  they  would  have 
Form&i  con-  war  or  not.  The  debates  in  this  synod  seem  to  have 
gJJJ^*^  been  protracted;  but  Thucydides  takes  no  notice  of 
Sparta.  any  speech  except  that  of  the  Oorinthians,  beyond 

saying  that  the  greater  part  were  for  war.  The  speech  of  the 
Ooiinthians  was  intended  to  encourage  them  with  convenient  hopes 
and  to  quicken  their  energies  by  wholesome  terrors.  The  Delphian 
god  had  promised  that  if  they  went  to  war  vigorously  they  would 
be  conquerors,  and  that  he  himself  would  aid  them  with  all  his 
might ;  *  and  lastly,  thoy  had  a  sacred  mission  to  fulfil,  nothing 
less,  namely,  than  the  liberation  of  Hellas  from  an  aU-embTacinp^ 
despotism.  It  was  needless  to  say  more.  The  spirit  and  the  fears 
Beglhn&g  of  the  representatives  had  been  excited  to  the  neces- 
of43iB.c.  gary  point;  and  the  decree  of  the  Spartan  assembly 
was  accepted  by  a  large  majority. 

But  neither  the  Spartans  nor  their  allies  were  yet  ready  to  go 
to  war ;  and  the  time  during  which  they  were  making  ready  for 
Efforts  of  ^®  struggle  was  further  occupied  in  efforts  to  introduce 
the  Bpf^tans  disunion  in  the  Athenian  councils,  and,  if  possible,  to 
Jj^j^g  deprive  them  of  their  master-spirit,  Perikles.  No 
dowcfau  of  formal  declaration  of  war  had  been  yet  sent  to  Athens. 
Indeed,  it  was  never  sent  at  all ;  but  the  Athenians 
must  have  been  more  or  less  fully  informed  of  what  had  taken  place 
at  the  last  congress  in  Sparta,  when  the  first  blow  was  struck 
against  the  ascendency  of  the  great  Athenian  leader.  Perikles  was 
an  Alkmaionid ;  and  the  curse  of  Kylon,  as  the  Spartans  chose  to 
say,  still  clave  to  that  illustrious  family.'  This  curse  they  now 
called  on  the  Athenians  to  drive  out :  in  other  words,  Perikles 
must  be  banished.  The  demand  was  met  by  the  rejoinder  that  the 
Spartans  must  first  drive  out  the  curse  which  brooded  over  Tainaron 
for  the  murder  of  some  Helots  torn  from  the  sanctuary  of  Poseidon, 

^  Thucydides,  i.  118»  4.  carefully  the  first  instance  of  a  response  ex- 
guards  huneelf  against  the  conclu-  torted  bv  political  influence  or  bri- 
tAon  that  this  answer  was  delivered  bery.    ^ee  p.  86. 
at  all.    If  it  waa  given,  it  was  not  ^  See  p.  92. 
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and  more  especially  the  cune  which  rested  on  them  for  the  removal 
of  Fftusanias  from  the  Brazen  House  of  AthSnS.^  A  second  em- 
hassy  insisted  that  the  Athenians  should  raise  the  blockade  of 
Potidaiay  leave  Aigina  independent,  and  withdraw  the  decree  of 
exclusion  passed  against  the  Megarians.  To  the  last  of  these  three 
requests  the  Athenians  replied  by  specifying  the  grounds  on  which 
the  Megarians  had  been  thus  punished ; '  ihe  other  two  they  pe- 
remptorily refused.  A  third  embassy  demanded  briefly  the  auto- 
nomy of  all  Hellenes  now  included  in  the  Athenian  confederacy: 
and  on  the  receipt  of  this  sweeping  demand,  to  which  was  added 
the  expression  of  a  wish  on  the  part  of  the  Spartans  for  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  on  this  one  indispensable  condition,  a  general 
assembly  was  convened  for  the  final  reconsideration  of  the  whole 
question.  The  issue  of  the  debate  was  determined  by  PeriMeB. 
He  simply  expressed  his  unshaken  conviction  that  the  withdrawal 
Off  the  decree  against  the  Megarians  would  not  have  the  slightest 
efiect  on  the  controversy,  far  less,  as  some  supposed,  that  it  would 
remove  all  risk  of  war.  Sparta  was  at  best  no  more  than  the  equal 
of  Athens,  and  the  concession  of  even  the  slightest  demand  from 
an  equal  not  on  the  score  of  justice  but  at  his  arbitrary  fiat  involved 
a  subjection  as  complete  as  if  they  surrendered  everything  at  once.' 
But  although  he  sought  to  encourage  a  confident  and  even  a  fearless 
temper,  Perikles  was  to  the  last  careful  that  no  provocation  should 
come  from  Athens ;  and  by  his  advice  an  answer  was  given  to  the 
Spartan  demands  as  moderate  as  it  was  dignified.  The  Athenians 
were  as  fully  justified  by  Hellenic  interpolitical  law  in  excluding 
the  Megarians  from  their  ports,  as  were  the  Spartans  in  intrusting 
to  the  ephors  the  power  of  driving  all  strangers  from  Sparta  at 
their  will  without  assigning  any  reason  for  their  decrees.  If  they 
would  give  up  these  Xenelasiai  or  expulsions  of  strangers,  the 
decree  against  the  Megarians  should  be  withdrawn.  The  allies  of 
Athens  should  also  be  left  wholly  free  or  autonomous,  if  they  were 
in  this  condition  at  the  time  when  the  Thirty  Years*  Truce  was 
made,  and  also  if  the  Spartans  would  leave  to  their  own  allies 
generally  the  power  of  settling  their  internal  afibirs  after  their  own 
inclinations  ;  and  lastly,  Athens  was  as  ready  now,  as  she  had  ever 
been,  to  refer  the  whole  dispute  to  the  judgement  of  arbiters  ap- 
proved by  both  the  cities. 

In  the  conduct  of  Perikles  at  this  decisive  crisis  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  whether  we  should  admire  most  the  Prosecntiona 
determined  eneigy  with  which  he  prepared  to  meet  of  Anaxago- 
a  conflict  assuredly  terrible  in  its  course  even  if  it  dias,  and* 
should  be  happy  in  its  issue,  or  the  generous  and  -Aifp«ai*. 
imselfish  patriotism  which  could  stir  him  to  efiibrts  thus  sua- 
1  See  p.  288.  »  See  p.  253.  ^  Thuc.  i.  141, 1. 
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tuned  in  spite  of  personal  wrongs  not  easily  to  be  forgotten.  His 
own  integrity  was  beyond  attack ;  ^  but  he  might  be  assailed  through 
those  whom  he  honoured  or  loved.  Among  these  friends  were  the 
philosopher  Anaxagoras,  the  rhetor  Damon,  the  sculptor  Pheidiaa 
and  the  beautiful  Hetaira  who  became  ihe  mother  of  his  son 
Perikles.  The  traditions  relating  to  the  first  of  these  are  so  in- 
consistent that  little  can  be  gathered  from  th^oi  beyond  the  &ct8 
of  his  prosecution  and  his  exile.  Nor  have  we  any  surer  evidence 
in  the  case  of  Pheidias,  who  on  his  return  from  Olympia  after 
finishing  his  splendid  statue  of  Zeus  was  thrown  into  prison  on  the 
charge  of  defi^uding  the  public,  and  there  died  before  the  time  of 
trial  came  on.  In  the  union  of  Perikles  with  Aspasia  the  comic 
poets  found  a  fruitful  source  of  slander,  which  exhibited  her  as  an 
accomplice  of  Anaxagoras  in  undermining  the  faith  of  the  people. 
She  was  put  upon  her  trial,  and  Perikles  defended  her  with  a 
vehement  earnestness  which  attested  the  depth  of  his  afiection. 
So  fiBf  as  we  may  judge  from  the  vague  and  contradictory  state- 
ments which  have  come  down  to  us,  the  evidence  was  worth  little ; 
and  in  this  instance  Perikles  was  enabled  to  secure  a  verdict  of 
acquittal. 

Wlien  a  man  who  has  thus  suffered  from  the  attacks  of  his 
political  antagonists  can  devote  himself  to  the  interests  of  his 
country  with  the  single-minded  generosity  of  Perikles, 
we  can  imderstand  in  some  degree  the  fulness  with 
which  Athens  satisfied  the  highest  aspirations  of  her 
most  gifted  children.  With  a  man  like  Perikles  we 
may  safely  say  that  she  could  not  have  satisfied  them, 
if  devotion  to  her  service  had  involved  the  sacrifice  of 
truth.  We  have  seen  the  Corinthians  resorting  to  systematic 
misrepresentation  of  facts ;  we  have  seen  the  ephor  Sthenel^das 
plunging,  or  blundering,  into  positive  falsehood ;  but  in  the  case 
of  Athens  we  can  trace  no  actual  wrongs  done  to  the  Peloponnesian 
confederacy,  nor  can  we  impute  to  her  the  shuffling  and  disin- 
genuous conduct  of  her  adversaries.  Beyond  all  doubt,  she  had  at 
no  time  entertained  any  desire  of  reducing  Sparta  or  her  confederate 


General 
policy  of 
Athens  in 
reference  to 
the  alleged 
causes  of  the 
Peloponne- 
8lan  -war. 


1  Plutarch  in  his  Life  of  Perikles 
mentions  a  proposal  made  by  Dra- 
kontides  that  the  ppreat  statesman 
ahould  be  put  upon  his  trial  for  em- 
bezzlement of  public  moneys,  but  he 
says  nothing  of  the  result  of  the  trial 
or  of  its  taking  place  at  all.  If  he 
was  brought  before  the  Dikastery,  he 
must  have  been  acquitted ;  but 
Thucydides  could  not  have  ventured 
to  speak  as  he  has  spoken  of  the  in- 
corruptibility of  Penkles,  if  he  knew 


that  such  a  charge  had  been  brought 
against  him ;  and  the  accusation  is 
virtually  set  at  nought  by  Aristo* 

fhanes  himself,  who  tells  us  that 
'erikles  precipitated  the  war  with 
Sparta  in  order  to  escape  being  put 
upon  his  trial,  and  who  also  treats 
the  notion  that  Perikles  *  blew  up  the 
war  *  from  such  personal  motives,  as 
mere  gossip  which  must  be  taken  for 
what  it  may  be  worth.  Peace,  614 
618. 
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cities  to  the  condition  of  her  own  subject  allies.  Her  maritime 
empire  in  no  way  endangered  the  position  of  Sparta ;  nor  could  it 
he  said  that  it  had  either  directly  or  indirectly  done  her  any  harm. 
The  real  breach  of  the  peace  had  come  not  f]x>m  Athens  but  from 
Corinth ;  and  the  revolt  of  Potidaia,  stirred  up  by  Corinthians,  was 
a  formal  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  Thirty  Years'  Truce.  The 
Athenians  might  therefore  enter  on  the  war  with  a  good  conscience ; 
and  after  the  disaster  at  Sphakteria  the  Spartans  were  ready  to 
admit  that  in  the  controversy  which  preceded  the  outbreak  of  the 
strife  Athens  was  in  no  way  to  blame.  ^  Her  strict,  perhaps  even 
her  £istidious,  moderation  was  shown  by  the  steadiness  with  which 
to  the  last  she  re&ained  irom  doing  anything  which  might  be 
construed  as  an  act  of  war.  Between  the  gathering  of  the  second 
Congress  at  Sparta  and  the  first  act  of  open  conflict  nine  or  ten 
months,  perhaps,  passed  away.  During  these  months  Athens  might 
have  anticipated  matters  with  her  unprepared  enemies,  and  crushed 
them  when  they  were  comparatively  powerless.  She  could  not  do 
this  without  making  herself  as  unjust  as  her  rival ;  and  this  she 
would  not  do.  Sparta  had  promised  repeatedly  to  aid  the  enemies 
of  Athens  if  she  could ;  and  one  of  these  promises  she  made 
while  Athenian  citizens  were  helping  her  against  the  revolted 
EEelots. 


CHAPTER   n. 

THB  PELOPONITESIAK  WAR  FROM  THE   SURPRISE  OP  PLA.TAIAI  TO 
THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  PITBLIO  LIFE  OF  PERIKLES. 

The  special  danger  of  Athens  lay  everywhere  in  the  virulent 
opposition  of  the  oligarchical  factions.    Even  in  Plataiai'  which 
had  now  for  nearly  eighty  years  been  in  the  closest    Night  attack 
friendship  with  Athens  this  party  was  on  the  look-    on  Piataiai 
out  for  any  means  of  escaping  from  the  alliance :  and    i^ebans. 
Platai^  was  little  more  than  eight  miles  distant  from       ^^  ^'^' 
Thebes,  the  stronghold  of  that  reckless  oligarchy  which  after  the 
Ml  of  Mardonios  had  deliberately  preferred  death  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  cause  of  despotism.  Such  an  opportunity  these  Plataian 
oligarchs  now  discovered  in  a  month  of  festival  during  which  even 
usual  precautions  were  disregarded;^  and  a  force  of  about  three 
hundred  Thebans  was  admitted  on  a  dark  and  rainy  night  into 

»  Thuc.  iv.  21 ;  vii.  18,  »  See  p.  93.  5  Thuc  iii.  56* 
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PlataiaL  The  citizens  were  asleep,  and  the  inTadero  encountered 
no  resistance  on  their  way  to  the  Agora,  where  they  grounded 
their  arms  and  by  the  proclamation  of  a  herald  invited  the  Flataians 
to  arm  themselves  and  take  their  stand  by  the  side  of  their  ancient 
allies  according  to  the  good  old  Boiotian  customs.  Housed  fix)m 
their  slumbers  to  leam  that  an  armed  force  was  in  possession  of 
their  city,  and  thinking  that  all  opposition  would  be  useless,  the 
chief  Plataian  citizens  accepted  these  terms,  or  in  other  words  re- 
nounced the  alliance  of  Athens.  But  the  course  of  the  negotiation 
showed  the  scanty  numbers  of  the  assailants ;  and  the  Plataian 
demos,  loathing  the  convention  which  had  been  made,  set  to  work 
to  barricade  with  waggons  their  narrow  and  crooked  streets  and 
then  by  piercing  the  internal  walls  of  their  houses  to  provide  the 
means  of  combined  action  without  rousing  the  suspicions  of  the 
Thebans.  The  town  was  wrapped  in  that  blackest  darkness  which 
goes  immediately  before  the  dawn,  when  the  Plataians  burst  upon 
them.  The  Thebans  resisted  stoutly,  and  even  gained  some  small 
advantage  over  their  enemy ;  but  showers  of  stones  and  tiles  hurled 
on  them  from  tiie  roofs  by  screaming  women  and  howling  slaves 
filled  them  with  dismay,  and  their  want  of  acquaintance  with  the 
town  left  them  like  a  flock  of  routed  sheep.  If  any  made  their 
way  to  the  gate  by  which  they  had  entered,  it  was  only  to  find  it 
banred  by  a  javelin  pin  which  closed  it  as  effectuaUy  as  a  nail  spikes 
a  gun.  Others  in  their  terror  rushed  to  the  walls  and  threw  them- 
selves over,  mostiy  to  an  instant  death.  Meanwhile  the  reinforce- 
ment which  was  to  support  the  assailants  had  been  detained  on  the 
road  partly  by  the  darkness  and  the  rain  and  still  more  by  the 
swollen  stream  of  the  A^sopos,  and  they  arrived  before  Plataiai 
only  to  leam  that  their  scheme  had  utterly  miscarried.  Their  first 
impulse  was  to  seize  every  Plataian  foimd  vdthout  the  vwJls ;  but 
giving  them  no  time  for  deliberation,  the  Plataians  sent  a  herald 
to  warn  them  that  if  they  did  any  harm  to  person  or  property  in 
Plataian  territory,  the  prisoners  should  be  instantiy  slain,  but  that, 
in  spite  of  their  shameful  breach  of  the  truce,  their  departure  should 
be  followed  by  the  restoration  of  their  countrymen. 

On  this  promise,  ratified,  as  they  declared,  by  a  solemn  oath, 
the  Thebans  returned  home.  The  Plataian  version  of  the  story  was 
siAuehtcr  of  *^^  ^®^  made  no  positive  pact,  but  merely  said  that 
the  Theban  the  prisoners  should  not  be  killed,  until  negotiationfi 
pruonera.        f^^  ^  ^^^^  settlement   should  have   failed.     The 

equivocation  was  contemptible ;  but  the  Plataians  even  thus  stand 
convicted  out  of  their  own  mouth.  They  entered  into  no  negotia- 
tions ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  Theban  reinforcement  turned  their 
backs  on  the  city,  than  every  man  who  had  been  seized  within  it 
was' put  to  death.    The  Plataians  had  lied  on  their  own  showing, 
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and  the  flood-(^tes  were  opened  for  that  exasperated  war&re  which 
ymSf  it  might  almost  be  said^  to  leave  Hellas  little  rest  so  long  as 
it  continued  to  have  any  history  at  all. 

One  messenger  had  been  sent  to  Athens  when  the  Thebans 
entered  the  town.  Another  had  followed  when  the  surprise  had 
failed  and  the  surviying  Thebans  had  been  made  pri-  impoUcy 
aoners.  On  receiving  these  tidings  the  Athenians  at  JJutyo?th;s 
once  issued  orders  for  seizing  all  Boiotians  found  in  act. 
Attica,  and  sent  a  herald  to  the  Plataians  begging  them  to  do 
nothing  with  their  prisoners  until  they  could  well  consider  the 
matter  with  their  old  allies.  Perikles,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  saw 
at  once  that  these  prisoners  furnished  a  hold  on  Thebes  and  through 
^ebes  on  Sparta  which  was  worth  far  more  than  their  weight  in 
gold.  The  Athenian  messenger  reached  Plataiai  only  to  find  that 
^e  Plataians  had  thrown  away  a  splendid  opportuni^  to  satisfy  a 
savage  rage.  The  mischief  could  not  be  tmdone;  and  the  Athenians, 
taking  away  all  Plataians  unfit  for  military  service  together  with 
the  women  and  children,  left  the  town  provisioned  simply  as  a 
fortified  post. 

The  die  was  now  cast :  and  both  sides  prepared  vigorously  for 
the  conflict.    Not  content  with  their  Hellenic  allies,  the  Spwtans 
did  not  shrink  firom  inviting  the  aid  even  of  the     spartan 
Persian  king.     So  thoroughly  had  the  self-sacrificing    JJJ'p^Jj^ 
energy  of  Athens  during  the  Persian  wars  failed  to    king, 
make  any  permanent  impression  on  the  Greek  mind,  that  a  feeling 
of  regret  may  almost  be  pardoned  for  the  refusal  of  the  Athenians 
to  accept  the  profiered  alliance  of  Mardonios.    But  in  this  step  of 
the  Spartans  we  have  at  the  least  further  evidence  of  the  selfishness 
and  the  lack  of  patriotism  which  characterise  the  rule  of  oligarchical 
bodies.    Had  Athens  chosen,  she  might  long  ago  have  inslaved 
the  whole  Hellenic  world  ;  but  her  warfare  was  not  with  the  con- 
stitutions of  individual  states,  but  against  a  common  enemy,  and 
she  could  not  do  that  which  Spartans  felt  that  they  might  do 
without  shame. 

On  both  sides  it  was  a  time  of  fierce  excitement.  The  Corin- 
thians at  least  had  shown  that  they  were  acting  firom  the  impulse 
of  an  unreasoning  fiuy ;  and  at  Athens  a  large  popula-  -mi- of 

tion  had  grown  up  which  knew  nothing  of  warfare  Athens  aad 
carried  on  at  their  own  doors.  But  the  historian  o'Spaita. 
admits  that  the  general  feeling  of  the  Hellenic  states  ran  against 
Athens.  The  mere  desire  for  change  made  them  willing  victims 
of  Spartan  claptrap,  and  led  them  to  indulge  in  golden  ^*isions  of 
the  time  when  Hellas  should  be  really  free,  in  other  words,  should 
find  itself  under  the  paternal  rule  of  Eupatrid  oligarchs.  At  the 
outset,  the  Spartan  alliance  included  all  the  Peloponncsian  states, 

t2 
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except  the  Dental  AipreB  and  Aduaas,  PcDoift  kii^  die  only 
AdMMAchywiDdi  jctaedtfaemtt  fiisi.  Amai^  their  affies  beyond 
tJie  ifdmras  wen  the  Vmgig;%  Fhokisas^  Tn-ifcriiM^  Boiotians, 
AmbnkkrtSy  T4»filrKHIfin  azn  AnaktonuK.  Tbe  Adieidans  could 
nekoo  on  hearty  oo-opezaoon  firom  the  Kad^jnoana  and  die 
Helota  of  Xaopaktoe:'  but  Flataiai  was  now  ladier  a  bmden  dian 
a  help.  The  efibrts  of  Athens  agaisst  Pelopooneaoa  would  be 
iwtfiondffid  further  by  the  Aiamanians  and  Zakynthiao&  Bat  her 
main  atiength  lay  in  the  great  body  of  allies  whidi  had  fonned 
the  Delian  confederacy.  Of  these  the  Chians  and  T.aal«M«a  ^h^bub 
iidll  fiee;  but  Samos  had  once  her  rerolt  been  reduced  to  the 
nmkB  of  thoee  which  were  merely  tributBry,  her  fleet  harii^  been 
forfeited  to  Athens.*  Kypros  (Cyprus)  had  been  abandoned  to 
the  Persians  by  the  canrention  of  EaDias ;'  bat  oyer  the  Kanans, 
Dorians,  and  lonians  of  the  Aaatic  coast,  and  otbt  all  the  £|gean 
islands  to  the  north  of  Krete,  except  Melos  and  Thera,  Athens 
was  stiU  supreme. 

At  length  a  force  consisting  of  two-thirds  of  the  contingents 
demanded  from  the  Peloponnesian  allies  was  gathered  at  the 
isthmus ;  and  Arehidamos  in  a  short  speech  sought  to 
M/arouaf        moderate  the  high-wrought  expectation  of  the  men 
Athens.  ^|^  served  in  it    He  was  leading  them  forward,  he 

«id,  in  the  firm  conviction  that  they  would  meet  with  a  terrible 
resistance  in  the  open  field,  for,  if  he  knew  the  Athenians  at  all, 
they  were  not  men  who  would  look  on  tamely  while  their  highly 
cultivated  lands  were  being  turned  into  a  desert  His  general 
estimate  of  Athenian  valour  and  perseverance  was  right:  in  this 
particular  anticipation  he  was  wrong.  But  it  needed  all  the  in- 
fluence of  Perildes,  supported  by  die  most  impassioned  eloquence, 
to  falsify  die  hopes  or  the  fears  of  die  Spartan  king.  It  had  been 
his  great  effort  to  induce  the  Athenians  to  adopt  the  one  setded 
plan,  the  old  plan  of  Themistokles,  of  resisting  the  enemy  by  sea, 
and  leaving  him  to  do  much  as  he  might  choose  on  land.  By 
bringing  within  the  Long  Walls  which  joined  Athens  with 
Peiraieus  and  Phaleron  their  women,  their  children,  their  mov- 
able goods,  and  even  the  wooden  framework  of  their  farmhouses, 
and  by  sending  away  their  beasts  and  catde  to  Euboia  and  the 
neighbouring  islands,^  they  might  weary  out  any  enemy.  But  in 
spite  of  all  grounds  for  confidence  it  was  with  a  heavy  heart  that 
the  dwellers  in  the  country  broke  up  their  pleasant  homes.  Fifty 
years  before,  their  farms  had  been  left  desolate  by  the  Persians ; 
since  that  time,  their  skill  and  energy  had  again  converted  them 
into  a  garden  such  as  could  be  seen  perhaps  nowhere  else.    These 

1  See  p.  249.  ^  See  p.  252. 

»  See  p.  260.  4  Thuc  U.  U. 
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most  now  be  left  to  the  mercies  of  enemies  more  unpitjing  tlian 
even  Persians,  while  they  sought  a  shelter  in  the  houses  of  friends 
within  the  city,  if  thej  were  lucky  enough  to  have  any,  or  in 
vacant  spaces  within  the  walls  as  well  as  in  the  temples  and  shrines 
of  the  heroes,  except  only  in  those  which,  like  the  Akropolis  and 
the  Eleusinion  with  a  few  others,  were  carefully  guarded  from  all 
pro&nation. 

This  mournful  and  irksome  task  was  not  yet  finished,  perhaps 
it  was  not  &r  advanced,  when  Archidamos  made  a  last  effort 
to  avert  war  by  dispatching  to  Athens  a  herald  who  Attack  of 
by  the  advice  of  Perikles  was  sent  back  without  an  Sraslonof 
audience,  under  strict  orders  to  be  beyond  the  Attic  Attica, 
border  before  sundown,  and  attended  by  an  escort  of  men  who 
were  to  see  that  he  spoke  to  no  one  by  the  way.  The  return  of 
the  herald  convinced  Archidamos  that  nothing  further  could  be 
looked  for  from  negotiation ;  and  he  at  once  advanced  to  Oinoe 
near  the  little  stream  of  Kephisos  and  beneath  the  great  mass  of 
Kithairon.  This  place,  as  being  on  the  border,  had  been  strongly 
fortified ;  and  Archidamos  spent  many  days  before  it  in  vain 
attempts  to  carry  it  by  assault.  Eighty  days  had  passed  from  the 
mght  attack  on  Plataiai,  and  the  com  was  fully  ripe,  when  Archi- 
dtonos  led  his  men  on  to  ravage  Eleusis  and  the  Thriasian  plain. 
Close  to  Eleusis  lie  the  lakes  called  Rheitoi  through  which  souie 
streams  of  salt  water  find  their  way  to  the  sea.  Here,  hard  by  the 
Sacred  Road  which  ran  at  the  head  of  the  lakes,  the  first  conflict 
of  this  war  on  Athenian  soil  ended  in  the  defeat  of  a  small  body  of 
Athenian  horsemen  sent  out  to  check  them.  Archidamos  now 
moved  northwards,  and  at  once  put  to  the  test  the  endurance  of 
the  Achamians,  the  sturdiest  and  most  excitable  of  the  Athenian 
Bemoi  ;^  and  the  Spartan  king  felt  assured  that  a  demos  which 
famished  3,000  hoplites  would  never  remain  passively  within  the 
walls  of  Athens  while  their  luxuriant  fields  were  being  made  a 
desert.  They  did  so  remain,  but  only  at  the  cost  of  a  terrible 
straggle  which  taxed  the  influence  and  the  powers  of  Perikles  to 
the  utmost.  The  city  was  in  a  state  of  fierce  tumult.  For  the 
moment  the  sceptre  seemed  to  have  fallen  from  his  hands,  and  he 
became  to  them  the  cause  of  all  the  evils  which  had  befallen  them. 
Still  Perikles  would  not  swerve  from  the  course  which  he  had 
marked  out  for  himself.  His  oflice  as  Strategos  gave  him,  it 
seems,  the  power  of  prohibiting  the  assemblies  of  the  people  which 
in  times  of  peace  were  convened  by  the  Prytaneis  of  the  Probou- 
leutic  Council  ;^  and  he  hesitated  not  to  avail  himself  of  it.     But 

^  According      to     Aristophanes,     men  made  of  ilex  and  maple, — tough 
Acham,  180,  the  Achamians    arc     as  oak.  ^  See  p.  89. 
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the  time  at  loogth  came  when  Perikles  could  farnish  elaewbere  an 
oatlet  for  the  pent-up  energies  of  hia  ooontxTmeii.  The  Spartans 
were  moving  to  the  coast^land  of  Qropoa,  when  an  Atfwuian  fleet 
of  a  hmidred  ships  sailed  from  Athens  to  lavage  tiba  eoasts  of 
Peloponnesos.  Joined  bj  50  Korkjzaian  veeselSy  the  AflMOians, 
hairing  reached  Meth6ne  on  the  sonthweetemmoat  promontoiy  of 
Messene,  landed  in  order  to  caiiy  the  place  by  stonn.  Not  only 
were  the  walls  weak,  but  men  were  l^r^^nnf^  to  guard  them ;  and 
the  town  must  speedily  have  been  captured,  had  not  Braodas,  who 
held  a  Spartan  outpost  in  the  neighbourhood,  dashed  through  the 
Athenian  force  and  with  some  little  loss  to  his  men  thrown  himself 
into  the  city.  The  Athenians  were  scattered  careleasly  about  the 
place,  not  looking  for  such  sudden  and  impetuous  movement ;  but 
the  promptitude  now  displayed  by  this  young  officer  was  an  earnest 
of  military  exploits  such  as  no  other  Spartan  general  ever  equalled* 
Of  men  like  Leonidas  and  Archidamos  there  had  never  been  any 
lack ;  Brasidas  was  perhaps  the  first  Spartan  in  whom  a  rigid  disci- 
pline had  sharpened  instead  of  repressing  genius  of  no  mean  order. 

But  the  Athenians  were  bent  on  doing  sterner  woric  before  the 
summer  should  draw  to  its  close.  Aigina  had  long  been  called 
The  expui-  ^®  eyesore  of  Peiraieus ;  and  so  long  as  its  old  people 
•ioo  d  the  were  suffered  to  dwell  in  it,  it  would  remain  an  eyesore 
^^^«*°*'*'^  stiU.  The  decree  went  forth  for  their  banishment ; 
and  the  wretched  inhabitants,  powerless  after  the  forfature  of  their 
fleet  and  the  dismantling  of  their  walls,  were  cast  out  upon  the 
Peloponnesian  coast,  to  find  such  refuge  as  the  Spartans  might 
give  them  in  gratitude  for  their  help  in  the  war  which  had  ended 
in  the  settlement  of  the  Helots  at  Naupaktos.  This  refuge  some 
of  them  found  in  Thyrea;  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
Spartans  had  a  bitterly  hostile  population  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  and  the  Athenians  a  population  not  less  resentful 
on  the  march  lands  of  Lakonia  and  Aigolis.  Lastly,  their  hand 
fell  without  compunction  on  the  Megarians  who  had  done  so  much 
first  to  help  and  then  to  thwart  them.  The  woik  of  devastation 
had  already  begun,  when  the  fleet  which  was  on  its  homeward 
voyage  from  the  Corinthian  gulf  effected  a  junction  with  the  land 
army,  and  thus  exhibited  the  largest  Athenian  force  ever  brought 
together  before  the  outburst  of  the  terrible  plague  which  saddened 
the  last  years  of  the  life  of  Perikles. 

It  was  now  obvious  that  a  struggle  had  begun  which  might 
bring  either  side  to  desperate  straits  before  it  came  to  an  end. 
UeMorcsfor  Hence  the  Athenians  determined  not  only  to  take 
AttiSfSd**'  effectual  measures  for  guarding  Attica  by  land  and 
AthuM.  Bea,  but  to  put  aside  a  large  reserve  fund  not  to  be 

touched  before  they  found  themselves  &oe  to  face  with  a  supreme 
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neeeni^.  The  fonn  ondei  which  they  chose  to  aet  apart  this 
fimd.of  1,000  talents  in  the  Akropolia  wu  ft  eolenm  Beoteuee  that 
anj  dtiseo,  aakiDg  a  Tote  to  diapose  of  thia  monej  for  asj  othei 
pmpOM  than  that  of  lensting  a  maritime  attack  by  the  eoetaj  on 
the  PeiEBHiu  itself,  should  be  puniahed  with  instant  death.  Much 
puns  hare  been  spent  in  the  effort  to  convict  the  Athemans  of 
barbaiiam  for  so  much  aa  thinking  of  such  a  measure.  To  this 
charge  wa  liave  a  sufficient  aoawer  in  the  fact  that  it  was  a 
mere  fonn  and  that  it  was  known  to  be  no^iing  more.  PiobaUy 
of  thoae  who  paaaed  the  decree  there  was  not  a  man  who  dreamed 
that  a  day  would  come  when  Spartan  ships  should  be  ancboredf 
except  sa  prizes,  in  the  Peirdeus ;  and  certunl;  none  was  ignorant 
that  if  anyone  should  at  any  time  wish  to  divert  the  fund  to  other 
nsee,  he  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  propose  the  repeal  of  the 
""■ting  Fsephisma,  or  decree.  In  the  meanwhile  the  effect  of  the 
anathenia,  even  thoogh  confessedly  it  coidd  not  be  carried  ont, 
would  be  to  mark  with  the  strongest  condemnation  of  the  statA 
anyone  who  might  even  dream  of  using  the  money  except  bb  a 
TeeouTce  in  the  last  leeort  for  the  solvation  of  the  city.  The  act 
was  one  not  of  barbariam,  but  of  the  clearest  foreaight  and  of  the 
most  judicious  iidjustment  of  means  to  enda. 

But  there  were  other  dangers  to  be  provided  againat  on  the 
Thrakian  and  Ohalkidian  shores.    Perdikkes  was  still  the  enemy 
of  Athens  because  Philip  and  Derdas  were  her  friends ;     ^„       ^ 
and  Potidwa  still  held  out  obstinately.    Hence  the    thsAttw- 
Athenians  embraced  eagerly  an  opportunity  for  aeeuring    jjj^^ir 
the  alliance  of  the  powerful  Odrysian  chief  Sitalkea,     uu  cblit 
which  now  offered  itself  through  a  citizen  of  Abdera 
named  Nymphodoroa,  who  pledged  himself  to  use  his  utmost  in- 
Queuee  with  the  Thrakiana  so  as  to  bring  the  ObaHridian  war  to 
an  immediate  end.    He  succeeded  so  far  as  to  bring  hack  Peidikkas 
to  the  alliance  of  Athens  and  to  secure  the  more  trustworthy 
fiiendship  of  Sitalkes. 

The  first  year  of  the  btal  stru^le  between  Athena  and  Sparta 
was  now  drawing  towards  its  end.  To  the  Atheniana,  apart  &om 
the  disaster  of  war  itself,  it  had  been  a  year  of  no  great  p^^^  ^_ 
larerees  and  no  great  victories ;  but  some  of  her  citizens  lUi  m 
had  already  fallen  in  the  service  of  their  country,  and  J,^J^^f 
these  deserved  the  honours  of  a  public  funeial  as  much  tion  at  Peri- 
as  if  they  had  fidlen  at  Marathon  or  Selemia,  Ac- 
cording  to  the  uaual  custom  in  times  of  war  the  bones'  of  the 

<  The  word  «na,bmie«.  can  scarcelj 
mean  more  than  the  renidue  ofbonea 
remainiog  alter  bnrning.  Mo  one 
chMt  oc  coffin  would  coatain  the 
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dead,  placed  in  ten  chests,  one  for  each  tribe,  with  one  empty  bier 
for  those  of  the  slain  whose  bodies  could  not  be  foond,  were  earned 
in  procesnon  to  the  Kerameikos,  the  most  beautiful  suburb  of  the 
citj;  and  there  in  sight  of  the  precipitous  rock  firom  which  the 
Virgin  Goddess  in  her  gleaming  armour  seemed  to  extend  her  pro- 
tecting spear  OTer  the  land,  the  citizen  chosen  for  the  purpose 
addre^ed  to  the  assembled  throng  such  words  of  encouragement 
and  comfort  as  the  time  and  the  circumstances  of  the  mourners 
seemed  to  call  for.  The  citizen  chosen  on  this  occasion  was 
Perikles :  and  PeriMes  determined  to  speak  to  them  as  he  would 
have  spoken  if  they  had  been  fresh  ftom  battles  as  momentous  as 
those  of  Plataiai  and  Mykale.  If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  the 
Athenians  needed  to  be  reminded  of  the  efforts  of  their  fore&thers 
in  order  that  they  might  be  spurred  on  to  fresh  efforts  for  them- 
selves, that  lime  was  the  present :  and  accordingly  Perikles  passed 
in  rapid  review  the  course  by  which  the  Athefnians  had  created 
their  empire,  and  the  results  which  had  been  thus  far  achieved. 
In  all  likelihood,  as  with  an  eloquence  all  the  more  impressive 
from  its  lack  of  rhetorical  ornament  Perikles  drew  a  picture  which 
almost  astonishes  us  in  its  splendour,  he  thought  that  the  children*s 
children  of  those  who  now  heard  him  would  be  able  to  look  back 
upon  a  history  still  more  magnificent.  But  Athens  had  reached 
her  highest  point :  and  his  description,  as  it  would  not  have  been 
true  of  the  Athens  of  Thprnistokles,  can  be  applied  with  no  greater 
truth  to  the  Athens  of  Demosthenes.  Not  eighty  years  had  passed 
since  the  tyrant  Hippias  had  departed  wiUi  his  followers  into 
exile :  and  the  reforms  of  Kleisthenes,  although  they  insured  the 
growth  of  the  conunonwealth,  did  little  at  first  towards  breaking 
the  apparent  ascendency  of  the  oligarchical  houses.  Within  the 
space  of  fifty  yeara  Athens  had  pushed  back  the  power  of  Persia 
beyond  the  limits  of  Asiatic  Hellas,  had  raised  up  against  the 
barbarian  the  permanent  barrier  of  her  maritime  empire,  and  had 
developed  at  home  a  genius  in  art,  in  science,  and  in  government 
such  as  the  world  had  never  seen.  Fifty  years  before,  this  de- 
velopement  was  a  thing  of  the  future ;  but  the  Athenian  people 
were  animated  by  the  nerve  and  energy  which  rendered  it  possible. 
Fifty  years  later,  the  fruits  of  this  developement  in  the  many  phases 
of  Athenian  civilisation  were  almost  as  splendid  as  ever ;  but  the 
old  spirit  of  indomitable  perseverance  was  gone.  In  the  age  of 
Perikles  alone  could  the  union  of  the  two  be  found :  and  thus  his 
funeral  oration  becomes  an  invaluable  picture  of  a  state  of  things, 
realised  for  a  few  years,  which  it  would  in  some  respects  at  least 
be  well  for  us  if  we  could  realise  now.  If  the  ideal  happiness  of 
man  is  to  be  found  in  a  polity  which  with  a  strict  inforcement  of 
the  laws  gives  the  fullest  scope  to  the  tastes,  fancies,  and  peculiaritaea 
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af  each  dtdien,  then,  imlefis  the  hietoriaD  has  wholly  misiepneeDlsd 
tha  ontor,  Athens  in  the  daje  of  Periklea  approached  neareF  to  thia 
ideal  than  we  approach  it  now ;  and  we  can  well  understand  the 
lii^-BtTung  enthoaiaain  which  the  speaker  imqaestionahlj  felt,  and 
which  moat  of  his  hearers  probably  shared  with  him,  h5  he  dwelt 
on  the  Teal  freedom  and  splendid  pnTilegen  of  Athenian  citizens. 
If  it  waa  worti  while  to  die  for  such  a  state,  the  sacrifice  was  alto- 
gether more  costly  than  that  of  the  Spartan  who  f^ve  up  nothii^ 
mora  than  the  dull  monotony  of  a  monastic  barrack,  and  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  larger  sympathies  and  wider  aims  developed  by  the 
«xtended  empire  and  trade  of  a  power  like  Athena.  Feriklea 
tliarefbre  might  well  rise  to  a  strain  of  enthusiaaiu  when,  after  hie 
■ketch  of  their  political  and  social  life,  he  addressed  himself  to  those 
who  were  mourning  for  brothers  and  kinsfolk  &llen  in  battle. 
Tbtas  had  shown  themselves  worthy  of  the  men  by  whose  efforts 
the  &llric  of  Athenian  empire  had  been  reared,  and  had  left  to  their 
tnrnTon  the  task  of  following  their  example,  or,  if  age  had  ended 
their  active  life,  a  memory  full  of  quiet  and  lasting  consolation. 

With  this  picture  of  Athens  assailed  by  vehement  enemies,  and 
confronting'  them  with  the  sober  resolution  arising  from  the  con- 
adousness  of  a  substantially  righteous  cause,  the  history  ,^j^  nimnie 
of  the  first  year  in  this  momeutous  struggle  comea  to  at  Atlirni. 
■n  end.  The  naiTative  of  the  second  year  opens  with  **"  "■''■ 
the  stoiy  of  disasters  utterly  unlooked  for,  and  of  miseries  after 
which  Athens  was  never  to  be  again  quite  what  she  had  been  before. 
Immediately  after  the  vernal  equinox  the  Spartan  army  again 
appeared  in  Attica,  and  after  ravaging  the  Eleut^ioian  plain  passed 
on  to  the  Paralinn  or  southeastern  portion  of  the  land  as  far  as  the 
silver  mines  of  Laureion.  But  they  had  not  been  many  dajrs  in  the 
land  when  they  learnt  that  their  enemies  were  being  smitten  by  a 
power  more  terrible  than  their  own.  For  some  time,  ne  are  not 
told  how  loi^,  a  Btrango  disease  bad  been  stalkin;;  westwards  &om 
its  starting-post  in  Kubia  or  Ethiopia.  It  had  worked  its  way 
through  I^pt  and  Libya ;  it  had  ranged  over  a  great  part  of  the 
Persian  empire,  and  now  just  as  the  summer  beats  were  coming  on, 
it  broke  out  with  sudden  and  awful  fury  in  the  Peiraieus.  In  the 
general  state  of  the  city  there  was  little  to  check,  and  everything  to 
feed  it.  The  bouses  in  Athens  itself  were  filled  with  country  folk 
to  whom  their  owners  had  given  hospitality ; '  and  in  the  emp^ 
spaces  within  the  walls  a  vast  population  was  crowded  with  no 
fihelter  beyond  tents  and  stifling  hnts.  Happily  the  cattle  and 
horaea  belonging  to  the  country  estates  had  been  removed  not  to 
Athens  but  to  luiboia.    Had  they  been  brought  into  the  city,  the 
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triumpli  of  the  PeloponDesians  might  haye  been  aasnred  in  sir 
months.  Thus  far  their  efforts  had  been  rewarded  by  no  substantial 
results ;  but  the  Athenians  had  now  to  cope  with  a  foe  against 
which  skill  and  courage  furnished  no  protection.  The  physiciaDs 
hastened  to  the  aid  of  the  sufferers :  and  thej  were  the  first  to  fall 
victims  to  the  plague.  Friends  and  kinsfolk  who  tended  the 
suffering  caught  and  carried  about  the  contagion,  until  all  learnt  to 
accept  as  their  death-warrant  the  first  sensations  of  sickness.  Then 
followed  scenes  such  as  no  Hellenic  city  had  ever  witnessed  before. 
In  the  crowded  space  between  the  waUs  lay  men,  women,  and 
children,  pome  in  a  state  of  passive  stupor,  others  racked  with  the 
fearful  pains  which  attended  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  others 
whom  an  intolerable  thirst  had  fevered  into  madness.  Entangled 
with  the  dying  and  the  dead,  these  wretched  sufferers  fought  their 
way  with  frantic  vehemence  to  the  rain-water  tanks,  into  which 
they  flung  themselves.  The  dead  were  indeed  to  be  envied  by 
comparison  with  the  wretched  men  who  survived  with  memoiy  so 
effectually  destroyed  that  henceforth  they  retained  no  longer  the 
sense  of  personal  identity.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  suffering  there 
were  not  wanting,  as  there  never  are  wanting,  some  who  carried 
out  with  a  literal  zeal  the  precept  which  bade  them  eat  and  drink, 
because  on  the  morrow  they  should  die.  It  is  right,  however,  to 
remember  that  of  some  of  Ihe  worst  horrors  which  have  attended 
plagues  of  modem  times  we  hear  nothing  during  this  terrible 
summer  at  Athens.  At  Milan  or  in  London  human  nature  was 
disgraced  by  the  cruelty  which  hunted  men  to  death  on  the  ground- 
less suspicion  that  they  had  anointed  doors  and  walls  or  smeared 
benches  in  order  to  spread  ihe  pestilence.  At  Tyre  or  at  Carthage 
human  victims  would  have  been  roasted  by  hundreds  in  order  to 
appease  the  angry  gods.  At  Athens  some,  it  is  said,  thought,  when 
the  sickness  began,  that  the  Spartans  had  poisoned  the  tanks ;  but 
it  is  not  added  that  the  charge  was  urged  against  anyone  within 
the  city  walls.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  horrors  there  was  but  one 
alleviation.  Those  who  had  recovered  from  the  plague  were  safe 
from  a  second  attack ;  but  we  could  not  be  over-eevere  in  our  con- 
demnation, if  after  thus  passing  through  fire  and  water  they  had 
abandoned  themselves  to  an  inert  selfishness.  Far  from  doing  this, 
they  exhibited  a  noble  rivalry  in  kindly  offices ;  and  unwearied  in 
their  tender  care  for  those  who  were  less  happy  than  themselves, 
they  showed  that  consciousness  of  good  already  attained  may  be  a 
more  powerful  stimulus  to  well-doing  than  the  desire  of  conquering 
a  crushing  evil. 

For  forty  days  Archidamos  with  his  troops  ravaged  the  soil  of 
Attica  *,  and  although  some  would  have  it  that  he  hastened  home 
sooner  than  he  would  have  done  if  Athens  had  been  free  from 
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plague,  still  during  the  remainder  of  the  war  no  Spartan  army  re- 
mained in  the  country  so  long.  But  even  before  he  could  reach 
the  Paialian  land,  Peiikles  had  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  rw)^^ 
ahips  made  ready  for  another  expedition  against  the  of  the  Athe- 
Peloponnesos.  Returning  to  Athens,  the  men  who  °^P«>pte» 
had  thus  &r  served  under  Perikles  and  who  during  their  voyage 
round  the  Peloponnesos  had  lost  many  of  their  number  from  the 
plague  were  disj^tched  imder  Hagnon  and  lOeopompoe  to  aid  in 
ihe  reduction  of  Potidaia.  The  result  was  disastrous.  In  spite  of 
all  the  appliances  which  oven  Athenian  skill  could  bring  against 
it,  the  city  still  held  out,  while  the  infection  brought  by  the 
troops  of  Hagnon  spread  with  terrific  speed  amongst  the 
Athenians  who  had  preceded  them  in  besieging  the  place.  In  less 
than  six  weeks  1,500  died  out  of  4,000  hoplites,  and  Hagnon 
returned  with  his  crippled  force  to  Athens.  Here  the  old  energy 
which  had  been  ready  to  encounter  the  severest  hardships  and  to 
make  the  most  costly  sacrifices  seemed  to  be  gone  utterly.  While 
envoys  were  sent  to  Sparta  on  a  vain  errand  to  sue  for  peace,  the 
people  with  vehement  outcries  laid  all  their  sufferings  at  the  door 
of  Perikles.  Whether  the  disease  had  already  begun  to  desolate 
his  own  home,  we  cannot  say ;  but  if  he  was  at  this  time  bearing 
the  burden  of  personal  grief,  his  firmness  under  this  outcry 
becomes  more  wonderful.  Summoning  the  assembly  by  the 
authority  which  he  possessed  as  general,  he  met  the  people  with  a 
more  direct  rebuke  of  their  faint-heartedness  and  a  more  distinct 
assertion  of  his  own  services  than  any  to  which  he  had  in  more 
prosperous  times  resorted.  In  a  few  pointed  sentences  he  showed 
them  that  they  were  committing  themselves  to  a  false  issue.  It 
had  been  beyond  their  power  to  avert  the  war ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
struggle  became  inevitable,  the  safety  of  the  state  became  by  the 
conditions  of  ancient  warfare  the  one  object  to  be  aimed  at,  what- 
ever suffering  the  task  might  involve  for  individual  citizens.  For 
these  defeat  or  submission  meant  the  loss  of  freedom,  of  property, 
or  of  life,  while  victory  would  give  them  the  means  of  more  than 
repairing  all  their  losses.^  To  a  certain  extent  he  had  foreseen 
this  outburst  of  anger.  He  knew  that  the  dwellers  in  the  country 
would  bo  sorely  chafed  by  being  compelled  to  exchange  their 
pleasant  homes  for  a  cramped  and  wretched  hut  within  the  ciiy 
walls :  but  he  had  not  foreseen  the  terrible  disease  whose  ravages 
were  worse  than  those  of  hostile  armies,  and  he  could  take  no 
blame  for  this  disaster  unless  they  were  ready  to  give  him  credit 
for  every  piece  of  unexpected  good  luck  which  might  befiedl  them 
during  the  war. 

1  Thuc.  ii.  60.    Macaolay,  Essays,  i.  47. 
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The  Athenians  had  listened  prohablj  to  many  emUttered 
harangues  against  Perikles  hefore  he  opened  his  mouth;   hut 
ckMB  dt  the     neither  the  arguments  of  the  speakers  nor  their  own 
cAxeer  of         feelings  of  anger  could  withstand  the  reasoning  of  the 
FeriUei.         great  statesman.    They  resolved  at  once  to  make  no 
more  proposals  to  the  Spartans,  and  to  carry  on  the  war  with 
vigour ;  hut  Thucydides  adds  that  his  enemies  were  still  powerful 
enough  to  induce  the  people  to  fine  him.    Their  iiiitatioii  against 
him  was  not  long  continued.    The  plague  had  now  laid  its  hand 
heavily  on  his  house.    His  sister  and  his  two  sons  Xanthippos  and 
Paralos  were  dead;    and  his  grief  when  he  had  to  place  the 
funeral  wreath  on  tiie  head  of  his  younger  son  showed  that  at 
length  the  iron  had  entered  into  his  souL    There  remained  still 
the  son  of  Aspasia  who  hore  his  own  name ;  and  the  people,  im- 
pressed more  than  ever  hy  his  fimmess  and  his  wisdom,  not  only 
chose  him  again  as  one  of  their  Strategoi,  hut  allowed  him,  in 
contravention,  it  is  said,  of  a  law  passed  by  himself,^  to  inroll  this 
iiurviving  child  amongst  the  number  of  Athenian  citixeos.    Thu- 
cydides merely  mentions  his  re-K$lection  as  Strategos,  and  adds  that 
he  lived  for  two  years  and  a  half  after  the  attack  of  the  Hebana 
on  Plataiai.    But  his  work  was  now  done,  and  from  this  time  we 
hear  no  more  of  the  statesman  who  more  than  anv  other  man  saw 
what  the  capabilities  of  his  countrymen  were,  and  seized  the  best 
means  for  bringing  out  their  best  qualities.    Thus  ended  amid 
dark  shadows  the  life  of  a  man,  the  key-note  of  whose  policy  was 
the  indispensable  need  of  sweeping  away  all  private  interests,  if 
these  should  clash  with  the  interests  of  Athens  in  this  great 
struggle.    The  resources  of  the  state  were  not  to  be  wasted  or 
risked  in  enterprises  which  at  best  could  tend  only  to  the  benefit 
of  individuals,  and  enterprises  to  which  the  state  was  committed 
were  not  to  be  starved  or  mismanaged  in  order  to  further  tho 
purposes  of  factious  politicians.    Nothing  can  be  more  severely 
simple  and  emphatic  than  the  few  sentences  in  which  Thucydides 
insists  that  on  these  two  rocks  tho  Athenians  made  shipwreck. 
Perikles  had  worked  for  the  welfare  of  Athens  and  for  that  alone. 
Those  who  came  after  Iiim  were  bent  on  securing  each  the  first 
place  for  himself;  and  tho  inevitable  consequences  followed.  Their 
powers  and  the  resources  of  the  city  were  not  concentrated  on 
great  tasks  which  without  such  concentration  could  never  bo 

^  Ttiis   la\r    restricted   Athenian  Solon,  Kleisthcnes,  Ephialtes,  and 

citizenship  U)  tho  children  bom  of  Perikles   Iiimsclf.    In   short,    there 

p||ireTitfl  who  both  were  Athenians,  could  be  no  reniedv  for  thw  deep- 

The  law  was  bad ;  but  it  shows  the  seated  and  deadly  ^scase  until  the 

strength  of  that  ancient  exclusive-  notion  of  Poleis  or  cities  with  their 

ness  which  thos  sorvivod  the  blows  intoqwlitical  law,  see  p.  12,  should 

Indicted  on  it   by  the  re-forms  of  be  displaced  for  oar  idea  of  a  nation. 
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aceomplislied.  The  expedition  to  Sicily  ought,  according  to  the 
policy  of  Perikles^  never  to  have  been  undertaken.  When  once 
undertaken,  it  ought  to  have  been  carried  out  manfully.  Instead 
of  this  the  interests  of  the  fleet  and  army  were  put  out  of  »ght  by 
fistctiolis  generals  at  home ;  and  the  great  catastrophe  of  Nikias  and 
Demosthenes  availed  nothing  to  check  these  miserable  rivalries. 
But  in  spite  of  all  this  wretchedne^  Athens  held  out  for  nine 
years  longer  against  the  whole  confederacy  of  Sparta,  against  the 
determined  rebellion  of  her  own  allies,  against  lavish  subsidies 
from  Persia  to  her  enemies ;  and  even  in  these  diie  straits  it  is  the 
conviction  of  the  historian  that  Athens  would  not  have  &llen,  if 
her  very  heart  had  not  been  riven  by  the  desperate  feuds  of  her 
own  children.^  If  then  the  true  greatness  of  Athens  began  with 
ThemistoMes,  with  Perikles  it  closed.  Henceforth  her  course  wa» 
downward. 


CHAPTER  nL 

THE  PELOPONXESIAJDf  WAB  FBOH  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
LIFE  OP  PERIKLES  TO  THE  DESTRUCTION  OP  PLATAIAI. 

The  usages  of  Greek  warfare  were  at  all  times  cruel.  In  this 
internecine  struggle  between  the  two  great  Ionian  and  Dorian 
states  of  Hellas  exasperation  of  feeling  on  both  sides  Execution  of 
had  its  fruit  in  a  horrible  inhumanity.  That  fS^®'"' 
privateers  issuing  &om  Megara  '  and  from  the  Pelopon-  Athens, 
neeian  ports  generally  should  strive  to  cripple  Athenian  commerce 
to  the  utmost,  is  no  more  than  we  should  look  for.  But  to  lawful 
captures  of  property  the  Megarians  and  Peloponnesians  added  the 
crime  of  wholesale  murder.  Not  merely  were  all  merchants 
whether  belonging  to  Athens  or  to  her  allies,  who  might  be  seized 
in  ships  sailing  round  Feloponnesos,  slaughtered  without  distinc- 
tion ;  but  the  Spartans  acted  on  the  sweeping  rule  of  kUling  all 
whom  they  might  seize,  even  if  these  were  citizens  of  states 
taking  no  part  in  the  war,  and  hurling  their  bodies  into  clefts  or 
gullies  near  the  shore.'  It  was  not  long  before  Spartan  shorts 
sightedness  furnished  Athena  with  the  means  of  making  terrible 
reprisal.  Dead  to  all  care  for  Hellenic  freedom,  the  Spartans 
were  now  bent  on  securing  the  aid  of  the  barbarian  who  fifty 

»  Thuc.  ii.  65, 18.  3  Thac  iii.  51.  »  lb.  U.  67. 
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••■'ii.?.::  cnor;rv.     On 

\.!i-laos   the   sou    «if 

With  lliom   Tvas 

■■'  .".M«T  m;'.n:  but  own 

'    ■'i*..Ml  ti>  caleiilalo  fullv 

%   • .     In'takin^  tlioni.selvts 

-olvts  ill  The  lion's  jaw.-*. 

-,    .  which  was  to  cam-  thcni 

\  T"  .«t"iz'M.l  niul  handed  over 

".    V'.'.uiniiidos  who  took  tliem 

'  wliat  thf.-y  v.islu'd  to  say  hi 

•r"t*  to  death. 

•.ulaians  lost  a  nuin  whom  thov 

•  ^  to  relieve  thoni.     Tlu»  Icnow- 

.  '  !.v»k  for  iiotliinir  niDro  fn^ni  him 

••len  who   hnd  heen   reduced  hv 

•ijrhtrul  that  th^y  liad  even  eaten 

^^.!«;  iinpossihle  to  hold  out  loii^»"or ; 

■.1' part  <)rt]u' l)«^sieL'«'r''  woidd  hav( 

■  .-uler.     Happily   lor  tlie  Potidaian- 

•  rs  wns  not  liiiown  to  Xenophon  an<l 

..  ■•■•  ;'llowrd  to  have  the  place  under  :• 

'■  •■'.'■l  depnil  witli  oil"  L-'arnieut  and  th-.- 

■\  ■«!   Sinn  ot'  nionev  to  eiiahle  tlu^ni  to 

■.!"::  :s  of  this  siuToiider  were  received  n". 

•   'M'HnLTS.     The  sivaire  instinot  latent  ill 

'm\.»  i'IuiI'mI  at  ]x}\ui:  halked    ^t"  an  oppor- 

•!it.-r:  hut  the  nioi»  ]irndent    Athenian-^ 

.■•  ill''  ]')-<  oi'  so  many  men.  women,  and 

:\  •  I».'''!i  -old  to  defray  the  co-^ts  of  the  sieire 

.  Ik-.'.I  '  t'.M  expiMidixl.     For  a  tiiuf*  Xenopliijn 

.'::'  prop,  vty  seized  within  the  place  made  up 

'•.f  t':-  ;i  y  .<]>i'nt  on  the  hlockaile.  and  Potidai.: 

''ii.»  t'or  ihi^  1,(KX)  Atheninn  settlers  who  wer- 
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•  .'  \;iie.»   li. id  failed  thus  far  to  hrinsr  ahout  th.** 

■   '.-d  :\\   h\  Sparta  and  Corinth.     At  th<»  ht-pn- 

."    ihe  ihlnl  \ear  of  the  war  the  invadinir  force 

■.,•••!    u''  'Uo  Attica  but  into  the  little  strip  td' 

•   ■••.!i  ti  r.'ji>r\  which  oven  Spartaii  s»'ntinient  re- 

.:  d   '.•■•  \\  •'.  !v.i*  >ense  sacred  irround.     The  Plataian^^ 
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'•..»;ili-.  M.i.'  i'-'  iil-tre.'itmcnt  of  tho  rrrsian  heralds 

.     ,       \.  •..  •..;.  \N.»v  at  Athi-ns  ami  ^p.irt.i  (i».  1 17).  Tlu' 

'..- ! !!'  I.' ,:.  nil  ly  otlioi'  t'f  liorMld   w.n   hercililary  at 

m-.vi'.viiiea  l-T  tl;o  Sparta. 
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hatred  and  cruelly;  and  the  tragedy  began  when  Archidamos 
encamped  with  his  army  on  the  territory  which  the  Spartans  had 
sworn  to  protect  against  all  assailants.  In  a  few  words  the 
Flataian  heralds  who  were  at  once  sent  out  to  him  bade  him 
remember  the  oaths  solemnly  sworn  after  the  rout  of  the  Persians 
imder  Mardonios.  In  reply  the  Spartan  king  told  them  that  he 
was  come  only  to  set  them  free.  Athens  had  built  up  a  tyranny 
in  Hellas ;  and  her  subjects,  rescued  from  her  clutches,  must  be 
made  to  feel  the  blessings  of  oligarchic  liberty.  If  the  Plataians 
could  not  duly  appreciate  these  blessings  and  take  part  in  the  good 
work,  they  must  remain  neutral,  and  a  promise  of  neutrality 
would  be  followed  by  the  departure  of  the  invaders.  But 
neutrality  as  defined  by  Archidamos  meant  the  reception  of  both 
sides  as  friends,  and  the  Plataians  felt  that  the  gates  of  their  city 
were  thus  practically  thrown  open  to  their  worst  enemies.  To 
the  fears  thus  expressed  Archidamos  replied  by  pledging  himself 
and  the  Spartan  confederation  to  restore  to  the  Plataians  without 
loss  or  damage  at  the  end  of  the  war  their  houses,  their  lands, 
their  fruit  trees  and  all  other  property  which  might  be  mmibered, 
if  in  the  meantime  the  Plataians  would  leave  them  in  trust  to  the 
Spartans,*  and  themselves  find  a  refuge  elsewhere.  The  proposal 
was  one  with  which  under  the  circumstances  it  would  be  wise  to 
close,  and  the  Plataians  were  inclined  to  accept  it.  But  since  the 
night  attack  on  the  city  their  wives  and  their  children  had  been 
transferred  to  Athens,  and  without  the  consent  of  the  Athenians 
they  could  do  nothing.  Plataian  envoys  were  accordingly  sent 
under  truce  to  Athens,  and  brought  back  the  simple  message  that 
the  Athenians  had  never  yet  betrayed  Plataiai  and  that  they 
would  never  abandon  her  to  her  enemies.  It  was  an  imfortimate 
answer.  The  doom  of  the  Plataians  was  sealed  when,  with  a 
solemn  invocation  of  the  gods  and  heroes  of  the  land  and  a 
solemn  protest  that  ho  was  acting  against  his  will,  Archida- 
mos on  learning  their  decision  gave  orders  for  surrounding  the 
town  with  a  stockade  made  from  the  fruit  trees  which  were  cut 
down.  Probably  he  would  never  have  undertaken  the  task,  had 
he  not  felt  assured  that  a  place  containing  less  than  600  in  all  ^ 
could  not  long  hold  out  against  a  force  overwhelming  in  numbers. 
But  the  attempts  made  to  breach  or  imdermine  the  walls  were  use- 
less :  and  as  the  summer  wore  on,  orders  were  given,  it  is  said,  for 
the  complete  circimivallation  of  ihe  city,  a  sufficient  Spartan  force 
being  left  to  guard  half  the  circle,  while  the  Boiotians  undertook 

"^  This  proposition  may  be  com-  should  be  given  up  to  the  British 

pared  with  the  proposal  made  by  the  government,  to  be  retained  in  trust, 

Knglish    envoy  at    Copenhagen  in  and  restored,  as  soon  as  this  could  be 

1807  that  the  whole  Danish  fleet  done  with  prudence  and  safety. 
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to  guBjd.  the  other  half.  This  blockading  w&U  was  finished,  we 
are  told,  shortly  before  the  autumnal  equinox,  and  the  main  body 
of  the  besiegers  returned  home. 

While  the  Spartans  were  thus  engaged  at  Flataaai,  the 
Athenian  general  Xenophon  who  had  been  pardoned  for  his 
Defeat  of  the  generosity  to  the  Potidaians  was  dispatched  with  two 
in^Sdf  colleagues  at  the  head  of  a  force  intended  to  advance 
dike.  the  interests  of  Athens  in  the  Ohallddic  peninsula. 

Their  first  step  was  to  ravage  the  lands  of  the  Bottiaian  Spartolos, 
within  which  an  Athenian  parfy  was  working  for  the  surrender  of 
the  city  to  the  invaders.  But  there  were  others  who  would  not 
hear  of  this  plan,  and  these  sunmioned  aid  from  Olynthos.  The 
battles  which  followed  showed  the  superiority  of  the  Athenian 
hoplites  on  the  one  side  and  of  the  Ohalkidian  light-armed  troops 
on  the  other.  In  the  end  the  Athenians  fled  to  Potidaia,  leaving 
4S0  men  with  all  their  generals  dead  upon  the  field.^ 

These  disasters  were  compensated  by  brilliant  suocesses  else- 
where. Durinf?  the  preceding  winter  Phormion  had  been  stationed 
with  20  triremes  at  Naupaktos  to  block  the  entrance 
of  the  Corinthian  gulf.*  The  events  of  the  following 
vear  showed  that  in  him  the  Athenians  had  found  the 
ablest  of  all  their  naval  commanders.  Aided  by  the 
Chaones  and  other  wild  tribes  of  the  neighbouring 
country,  the  Ambrakiots  undertook,  with  the  help  of 
an  adequate  Peloponnesian  force,  to  reduce  the  whole 
of  Akamania  and  to  insure  the  conquest  of  Zakynthos  and  Ke- 
phallenia.  The  execution  of  this  plan  was  intrusted  to  the  Spartan 
admiral  Knemos,  who  managed  to  cross  the  gulf  with  his  thousand 
hoplites  without  the  knowledge  of  Phormion.  The  main  object 
of  the  expedition  was  the  town  of  Stratos  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Acheldos  and  about  twenty  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  reduction 
of  this  place,  it  was  thought,  would  be  followed  at  once  by  the 
submission  of  the  Akamanians  generally.  With  the  forces  of 
Knemos  were  combined  the  troops  of  the  Ghaonians  and  Thes- 
protians  and  the  clansmen  of  the  Orestai  and  Parauaioi.  The 
ever-shifting  Perdikkas  sent  1,000  Makedonians  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  Athenians.  The  tidings  of  their  approach  at 
first  struck  terror  into  the  Stratians  who  sent  to  Phormion  an 
urgent  message  for  aid.  But  that  general  answered  that  he  dared 
not  leave  Naupaktos  unguarded,  and  the  Stratians  made  ready  to 
defend  themselves  as  best  they  might.  Their  enemies  were  moving 
in  three  parallel  columns,  so  far  separated  from  each  other  as  often 
to  be  out  of  sight,  the  Leukadians  and  Anaktorians  being  on  the 


Invasion  of 
AkamAnia 
by  the  Spur 
tans,  aided 
by  Ghaoni- 
ans, Molos- 
Rians,  and 
othor  moon- 
tain  dans. 


1  Thuc.  ii  79. 
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right,  the  PeloponneBians  and  Ambrakiots  on  the  left.  These 
inarched  warily  and  in  good  order,  taking  all  precautions  when 
they  incamped  at  night  The  Chaonians^  harried  on  by  their 
habitual  impetuosity^  thought  of  nothing  but  a  headlong  onset 
which  should  carry  Stratos  by  storm.  To  the  Stratians  their 
disorderly  haste  suggested  the  idea  of  ambuscades  to  take  their 
assailants  in  flank  while  their  main  body  should  sally  forth  from 
the  city  gates.  The  plan  was  crowned  with  thorough  success,  and 
the  Greeks  saw  nothing  of  their  friends  until  they  beheld  them 
rushing  back  in  wild  confusion*  Night  had  no  sooner  closed  in 
than  Knemos  fell  back  on  the  Anapos,  a  stream  flowing  into  the 
Acheldoe  about  ten  miles  below  Stratos.  Thence,  retreating  first 
into  the  land  of  the  friendly  Oiniadai,  he  made  the  best  of  his  way 
home.^ 

Meanwhile  a  far  heavier  disaster  had  befallen  the  reinforce- 
ment which  should  have  reached  him  from  Corinth  and  other 
cities  of  the  aDies.  The  narrow  strait  barely  one  victory  of 
mile  in  width  which  forms  the  entrance  to  the  PUcrmion 
Krisaaian  or  Corinthian  gulf  is  locked  in  by  two  rinthiun 
promontories,  the  southern  known  simply  as  Rhion  or  ^'''*'^- 
the  Ness,  cmd  the  northern  as  the  llhion  of  Molykreion,  a  town 
about  three  miles  to  the  west,  facing  Patrai  which  lies  about  five 
miles  to  the  southwest  of  the  Achaian  Khion.  At  about  equal 
distances  from  the  northern  Naze  or  Ne&s  lay  Naupaktos  on  the 
east  and  the  little  territory  of  Clialkis  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Euenos  to  the  west.  Henco  it  is  obvious  that  a  leader  who 
wished  to  avoid  a  fleet  stationed  at  any  point  between  the  Moly- 
kreian  Rhion  and  Naupaktos  would  keep  his  ships  on  the  southern 
coast  of  the  gulf  and  having  doubled  the  cape  would  strike  from 
Patrai  for  Chalkis.  This  course,  accordingly,  the  Ccuinthians 
took  in  full  assurance  that  with  five-and-forty  ships  they  needed 
to  fear  no  attack  from  Phormion  who  had  only  twenty.  Hence, 
although  on  doubling  the  southern  capo  they  saw  that  Phormion 
also  had  passed  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  on  the  northern  side,  the 
Corinthians  still  thought  that  their  way  would,  be  undisputed. 
But  no  sooner  had  they  moved  from  I'atrai  than  they  saw  the, 
Athenian  triremes  bearing  directly  upon  them  from  Chalkis.  The 
day  was  drawing  to  an  end,  and  the  Corinthians,  to  put  their 
enemy  ofl^  his  guard,  pretended  to  take  up  their  station  for  the 
night  off  the  Achaian  shore,  their  intention  being  to  steal  across 
the  passage  under  cover  of  darkness  But  Phormion  was  not  to 
be  thus  cheated.  The  Corinthians  had  hoped  that  when  they  had 
come  to  anchor  he  also  would  fall  back  to  his  own  ground )  but 

»  Thuc  ii.  81-82. 
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Phormion  kept  the  sea  all  niglit,  and  at  break  of  day  Ins  triremes 
confronted  the  Oorintliian  sldpe  which  were  then  creeping  across 
the  gulf.  The  conditions  of  the  conflict  were  predsely  those 
which  he  could  most  desire.  The  Corinthian  fleet  consisted  of 
vessels  awkwardly  built,  poorly  equipped,  and  manned  by  crews 
with  little  or  no  experience  in  rowing;  and  when  these  ships 
formed  themselves  into  a  circle  with  their  prows  outward,  leavin<r 
just  space  enough  for  five  of  their  best  ships  reserved  within  the 
circle  to  dart  out  upon  the  enemy,  but  not  enough  to  give  room 
for  the  terrible  manoeuvre  known  as  the  Diekplous,^  Phormion 
saw  that  the  issue  of  the  day  was  in  his  own  hands.  Soon  after 
sunrise  the  breeze  blows  strongly  from  the  gulf,  and  he  knew  that 
this  alone  would  render  impossible  the  task  of  keeping  a  steady 
position  which  even  in  still  water  is  full  of  difficulty  for  imskilful 
seamen.  To  distress  the  enemy  yet  more,  he  sailed  round  their 
fleet  with  his  ships  in  single  line,  gradually  contracting  his  circle, 
and  threatening  attack  from  moment  to  moment.  The  Corin- 
thians, thus  confined  within  a  narrowing  space,  were  already  in 
great  confusion  when  the  wind  came  down  upon  them  and  dashed 
their  ships  against  each  other.  In  the  midst  of  this  dreadful 
disorder  Phormion  gave  the  order  for  attack  to  hie  crews  who 
knew  well  the  vast  advantage  of  keeping  strict  silence  *  during 
naval  engagements.  What  followed  was  not  battle  but  rout.  At 
every  onset  from  an  Athenian  trireme  a  Peloponnesian  ship  went 
down.  Twelve  were  taken  with  most  of  their  crews.  The  few 
which  were  not  taken  or  sunk  fled  to  the  Eleian  docks  at  Kyllene. 
The  Athenians  sailed  with  their  prizes  to  Molykreion  and  there 
set  up  a  trophy  for  the  victory. 

llie  tidings  of  this  exploit  were  received  at  Sparta  with  un- 

mingled  indignation.    Peremptory  orders  to  bring  on  at  once  a 

fresh  engagement  were  sent  to  Knemos  by  three  com- 

expeditton       missioners,  Brasidas,  Timokrates,  and  Lykophron;  who 

to  Krete.         ^^j^  ^  ^^j^jj^  j^jg  standing  council.    Phormion  on  his 

side  added  to  the  dispatch  annoimcing  his  success  an  earnest 
request  for  immediate  reinforcements.  Perikles  was  now  dying, 
and  the  Athenians  had  already  brought  themselves  to  think  that 


^  The  excellence  of  Athenian  naval 
tactics  lay  in  extreme  rapidity  as 
irell  as  precision  of  movement :  and 
the  special  work  of  the  trireme  was 
to  strike  the  enemy's  ship  in  some 
-weak  or  dangerous  part,  avoiding  all 
contact  with  the  armed  prow  or 
^eak.  Hence  wherever  there  was 
room,  the  triremes  darted  through 
gaps  in  the  enemy's  line,  and  then 
turning  suddenly  round  struck  his 


ship  in  the  stem  or  the  side,  thus 
instantly  disabling  or  sinking  her. 
For  this  operation  free  space  was  in- 
dispensable ;  and  thus  the  revolution 
in  Athenian  naval  warfare  since  the 
days  of  Salamis  and  Mykale  is  fully 
explained. 

^  This  fact  alone  exhibits  in  a 
striking  light  the  consummate  disci- 
pline c^  the  Athenian  navy  at  this 
time. 
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they  were  doing  rightly  by  sending  this  force  first  on  a  eon- 
tesnptible  errand  to  EJrete.  In  Elrete^  nothing,  it  seems,  was 
done,  beyond  the  ravaging  of  the  land  around  Kydonia;  and 
when  this  was  over,  the  winds  would  not  allow  them  to  pursue 
their  voyage. 

Phormion  was  thus  left  with  his  twenty  triremes  to  take  his 
chance  against  any  fleet  which  the  Spartans  might  send  against 
him.  In  hourly  expectation  of  being  reinforced  he  The  Battle 
kept  his  shipa  off  the  Ness  of  Molykreion,  while  seventy-  ot  Nanpak- 
five  Peloponnesian  triremes  watched  him  fix>m  the  condyictory 
opposite  promontory  of  Achaia.  The  Spartans  knew  ofPhonnion. 
now  the  dangers  against  which  they  had  to  guard ;  and  for  six  or 
seven  days  not  a  movement  was  made  on  either  side.  On  the 
seventh  or  eighth  day  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  began  at  daybreak 
to  move  in  lines  four  deep  from  Panormos  to  the  northern  coast  of 
the  gulf,  the  right  wing  leading  the  way,  headed  by  twenty  of  the 
swiftest  aiid  stoutest  of  their  ships,  which  were  to  turn  sharply 
round  and  pin  the  fleet  of  Phormion  to  the  shore  if,  thinking  that 
the  movement  was  against  Naupaktos,  he  should  enter  the  gulf. 
Their  plan  was  successful.  Phormion  felt  that  he  dared  not  suffer 
so  large  a  force  to  attack  Naupaktos,  and  hastened  to  the  defence 
of  that  city.  But  he  had  advanced  only  a  little  way  to  the  east  of 
the  Molykreian  Rhion  when  the  whole  Peloponnesian  fleet  faced 
about,  their  vanguard  hurrying  to  cut  off  retreat  in  the  direction  of 
Naupaktos,  while  the  main  body  of  the  ships  sufficiently  blocked 
escape  to  the  west.  The  safety  or  destruction  of  the  Athenian 
triremes  depended  wholly  on  the  rapidity  of  their  movements :  and 
such  was  the  promptitude  of  the  trierarchs  and  so  great  the  swift- 
ness of  their  vessels  that  eleven  ships  escaped  even  from  this  supreme 
peril,  and  outstripping  the  enemy  hastened  towards  Naupaktos. 
The  remaining  nine  were  driven  ashore,  such  of  their  crews  as 
could  not  swim  being  all  slain.  The  battle  seemjsd  to  be  ended  by 
a  decisive  victory,  for  the  rescuing  of  some  of  the  ships  by  Mes- 
seuian  hoplites  who  dashed  into  the  sea  and  leaped  upon  their 
decks  was  a  matter  of  not  much  moment.  But  another  turn  was 
to  be  given  to  the  day  by  the  Athenian  triremes  who  had  outsailed 
the  Spartan  vanguard.  Ten  of  them,  having  reached  the  Apol- 
lonion  or  temple  of  Phoibos  near  Naupaktos,  took  up  a  defensive 
position.  One  was  sailing  up  in  the  rear,  chased  by  a  single 
Leukadian  vessel  far  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesian 
fleet  which  came  onwards  to  the  chant  of  the  Paian  or  peean  hymn 
of  victory.  Some  way  in  front  of  this  Athenian  ship  a  merchant 
vessel  was  lying  at  its  moorings.  Sweeping  swiftly  round  it,  the 
Athenian  trireme  dashed  into  the  broadside  of  ite  pursuer  and 
foithwith  disabled  it.     This  exploit  so  dismayed  the  Spartan 
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adnunl  Timokimtcs  who  wzi  on  bond,  that  ht  dev  kimadfy  and 
hb  bodj  ten  into  the  te*.  It  also  damped  the  coniago  of  the 
Pelopoiuiesiaaa  who  were  coaaog  up  behind.  The  Tkmrj  which 
thej  had  joat  won  teemed  to  nrnder  strict  order  unneeeeaaiT ;  and 
in  a  fatal  moment  the  crews  of  ecme  of  the  shipe  ceased  from  rowing, 
to  enable  the  others  ^)  join  them,  while  some  from  ^norance  of 
the  soundings  found  themselves  among  ehoals.  Seizing  icstantly 
the  favourable  moment,  the  ten  Athenian  ships  flew  to  the  attack. 
The  conflict  was  soon  over.  Disorder  had  alicadr  half  done  their 
work ;  and  in  a  little  while  the  Peloponnesian  ships  were  seen  in 
flight  for  Panormos  near  the  ^Vchaian  Rhion  from  which  thej  had 
advanced  in  the  morning.  Six  of  their  vessels  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Athenians  who  also  recovered  their  own  triremes  which  had 
been  taken  bv  the  Spartans  earlier  in  the  day.* 

The  great  plan  of  the  Spartans  which  was  to  drive  the  Athe- 
nians from  the  Corinthian  gulf  had  thus  failed  utterly :  but  before 
Vrannnpd  ^^^^  dismisBcd  the  contingents  of  the  several  cities, 
nightAiMck  the  Peloponnesian  leaders  thought  that  a  blow  might 
onPdrttictu.  |^  gtruck  at  Athens  herself  bv  a  sudden  attack  on 
Peiraif'iis.  No  one  had  supposed  that  there  was  any  need  to  guard 
the  harlxjur  of  a  city  whose  fleets  had  no  rivals.  Hence  when  the 
Megariani;  8iigge$<ted  the  enterprise,  Brasidas  and  Knemoa  at  once 
gave  orders  to  their  men  to  hasten  to  the  Megarian  port  of  Nisaia, 
and  there  to  man  the  forty  triremes  which  we*  lying  la  dock. 
Thus  far  their  commands  wore  obeyed ;  but  when  they  wera  fairly 
at  sea,  the  desperate  risk  involved  in  carrying  out  their  scheme  led 
them  or  their  men  to  substitute  the  easier  task  of  raid  on  Salamis. 
The  excuse  that  they  were  kept  by  an  unfavoarable  wind  was  a 
mere  pretence.  It  was  in  fact  safer  to  attack  the  three  ships  which 
kept  guard  at  the  promontory  of  Boudoron  for  the  purpose  of 
barring  access  to  the  harbour  of  Megara.  The  capture  of  these 
vessels  and  the  landing  of  Peloponnesian  plundering  parties  were 
made  known  at  Athens  by  means  of  fire  sijrnals,  and  excited  ex- 
treme alarm.'  No  sooner  had  day  dawned  than  the  Athenians 
hurried  in  full  force  to  Peiraieus,  and  launching  a  number  of  tri- 
remes rowed  off  to  Salamis.  But  the  Spartans  were  already  gone, 
taking  with  tliem  a  large  amount  of  plunder  and  many  prisoners, 
together  with  the  three  guard-ships  from  Boudoron.    The  Athe- 


1  Thuc.  ii.  92. 

*  Tbucvdides,  ii.  04,  l.says  that 
no  other  (ncident  in  the  war  caused 
greater  anxiety  at  A  tbcns.  He  muiit 
mean,  clearly,  the  war  down  to  the 
peace  of  Nfkias,  Just  as  the  same 
peHod  matt  be  meant  by  thephrasA 
«r  rv  wMii^  ryit,  iii.  98,  8.    The  loM 


of  Demosthenes  in  Aitolia  was  as 
nothing  to  tlie  catastrophe  at  Syra- 
cuse. It  was  not  until  Thucydides 
reached  a  later  stage  in  his  history 
that  he  began  to  regard  the  Deke- 
leian  war  as  a  part  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war.    r.  26. 
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xuans  Iiad  been  taught  a  severe  lesson,  and  Peiraieus  was  never  left 
unguarded  again.  ^ 

It  had  been  the  earnest  wish  of  the  Athenians  to  bring  down 
upon  Perdikkas  or  rather  upon  the  Ohalkidian  towns  the  great  but 
unwieldy  power  of  Sitalkes,  who  had  made  himself  Expedition 
master  of  the  vast  regions  watered  by  the  Hebros  and  ot  Sitaikes 
its  tributary  streams,  and  whose  dominions  stretched  kldonia  and 
from  Abdera,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Nestos  (the  drain  Chaikidike. 
of  the  valleys  lying  between  the  chains  of  Rhodop^  and  Pangaios), 
to  the  motttii  of  the  Istros  or  the  Danube.  Thus  in  extent  at  least 
his  dominions  were  second  to  none  in  Europe  after  those  of  the 
Scythian  hordes,  whose  imion  in  the  belief  of  Thucydides  would 
have  involved  an  omnipotence  which  Herodotus  thought  that  the 
Thraldan  tribes,  if  really  united,  could  not  fail  to  achieve.'  But 
this  great  empire  had  been  founded  with  no  definite  political  um. 
Revenue  in  the  form  of  tribute,  and  gifts  answering  closely  to  the 
blackmail  of  the  Scottish  Highland  chiefs,  were  the  great  objects 
cf  ambition  to  the  Odrysian  princes.  In  short,  the  administration 
of  the  Thrakian  chief  was  marked  by  all  the  venality  of  the  Roman 
empire;  and  without  gifts,  Thucydides  tersely  remarks,  nothing 
could  be  done.  A  power  thus  extended  over  a  vast  tract  of  coun- 
try could  not  soon  or  easily  be  brought  to  a  head.  Sitallves  had 
indeed  a  double  motive  for  taking  the  field  early.  The  Athenians 
had  subsidised  him  well  for  his  Ghalkidian  campaign,  and  he  had 
his  own  private  quarrel  to  settle  with  Perdikkas.  This  wily  and 
treacherous  chief  had  by  a  definite  compact  induced  Sitalkes  to 
give  up  the  cause  of  his  brother  Philip,  and  he  had  refused  to  fulfil 
his  promise.  Philip  was  now  dead  ;  but  the  Odrysian  king  was 
resolved  that  his  son  Amyntas  should  be  restored  to  his  inheritance.' 
At  last  the  gathered  mass  was  set  in  motion,  to  swell  in  size  as  it 
went  onwards,  like  a  rolling  snowball.  The  approach  of  an  army 
of  160,000  men  might  well  strike  terror  among  the  peoples  which 
lay  in  its  path.  The  Makedonians  fled  to  their  fortresses ;  and 
although  their  cavalry,  when  able  to  act,  beat  back  the  mountaineers 
opposed  to  them,  they  dared  not  to  run  the  risk  of  being  surrounded 
by  overwhelming  numbers.  The  tidings  of  this  expedition  spread 
dismav  not  onlv  among*  all  Hellenic  tribes  to  the  north  of  Thermo- 
pylai,  but  among  the  states  now  in  league  agf.inst  Athens.  Their 
fears  were  groundless.  The  winter  was  now  come  ;  the  supply  of 
food,  in  spite  of  the  plunder  obtained  from  Bottiaia,  Makedonia, 
and  Chaikidike,  was  running  short;  and  Perdikkas  found  that  bribes 
and  promises  carried  more  weight  than  his  cavalry.    The  offer  of 

»  Thuc.  ii.  94.  «  Thuc.  ii.  98,  7.    Herod,  v.  3. 

3  Thuc.  ii.  93. 
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his  sister  Stntonike  in  numiaf^  with  a  luge  dawwy  nciired  the 
iHend/ship  of  Seuthe?,  who  had  accompanied  his  node  Sitalkes ; 
and  Seuthes  found  a  strong^  anrument  for  retreat  in  the  ahaence  of 
the  Athenian  ships  which  were  to  have  co-operated  with  them. 
.S>  much  time  had  heen  wasted  since  the  campaign  was  first 
planned,  that  the  Athenians  had  given  up  the  coming  of  Sitalkes 
a.-*  hopeless.  They  had  sent  him  envoys  with  huge  giita ;  hut  their 
failure  to  fulfil  the  rest  of  the  compact  made  the  pleadings  of 
Seuthes  for  immediate  retreat  irresbtible.  Thirty  days  had  gone 
by  since  Sitalkes  had  left  his  own  dominions,  when  the  order  was 
jriven  for  the  homeward  march.  Perdikkas  felt  that  in  Seuthes  he 
had  found  nu  ally  whom  it  was  not  safe  to  cheat,  and  he  kept  his 
proiuiHe  in  the  matter  of  Stratonike. 

The  i'ourth  year  of  the  war  brought  with  it  for  the  Athenians 
not  only  another  Spartan  invasion,  but  a  crisis  so  sudden  and  so 
_  ...  serious  that  for  a  time  their  power  of  action  was  almost 
L#-H»ifr«.  paralysed.    All  I^sbcs  revolted,  with  the  exception  of 

i'M  B.C.  ijjQ  ^jjg  town  of  Methymna  in  the  northeastem  comer 
of  the  island.  Together  \\4th  Chios  Lesbos  alone  now  retained  the 
pri\ileges  of  free  members  of  the  Delian  or  Athenian  confederacy : 
but  light  as  were  the  burdens  and  constraints  laid  even  on  the 
Hubject  allies,  the  Lesbian  oligarchs  who  there  ruled  over  the  Demos 
hated  utterly  any  state  of  things  which  interfered  in  the  slightest 
degree  with  tlioir  dearly  loved  excliLsiveness.  We  have  already 
had  ample  evidence  that  while  Athenian  ascendency  was  resented 
as  an  intolerable  burden  wherever  the  old  Eupatrid  houses  remained 
supreme,  Athens  still  had  in  the  Demos  an  ally,  if  not  a  zealous 
friend.  lOveu  these  denioi  would,  if  left  to  themselves,  have  pre- 
ferred to  keep  their  interpolitical  independence, — so  deep  had  the 
roots  pierced  of  that  centrifugal  feeling  which  in  the  oligarchiad 
states  had  long  since  become  a  deadly  and  incumble  vice.  Kence 
even  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  nobles  of  M3rtilene,  the 
great  city  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Ijesbos,  had,  like  the  men  of 
Thasos,  Sanios,  and  Potidaia,  besought  aid  from  Sparta  in  the 
revolt  which  they  meditated.*  We  are  not  told  at  what  time  the 
application  was  ma^lc :  and  it  is  possible  that  it  may  have  come  at 
a  time  when  the  attitude  taken  by  Corinth  compelled  the  Spartans 
to  refuse  the  request  of  the  Samian  envoys.'  Still  the  Mytilenaian 
oligarchs  persevered  in  their  scheme ;  and  3Iethymna  was  the  only 
town  which  resisted  a  change  not  unlike  that  which  Theseus  is  said 
to  have  effected  for  Attica.  Antissa,  Eresos,  and  Pjirha,  the  two 
lirst  lying  on  the  north-western  shore  of  Lesbos,  the  third  sheltered 
within  a  bay  which  ran  into  the  heart  of  the  island  a  few  miles 

»  Thuc.  iii.  2,  1  »  Sec  p.  260. 
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more  to  the  MOtlieBst,  were  induced  to  become  simplj  Demoi  of 
MTtileiie,  and  to  hold  liere  their  commoTi  FrTtaoeion.  The  wod 
of  Uoddng  up  h&rbooTB,  of  building  viails,  of  Isjing  in  stores  Uid 
luring  mercenKrj  archers  from  tribra  lying  hejond  the  gates  of  the 
£iuiim,  was  carried  on  with  zeal ;  and  the  men  of  Teaedos  as  wdl 
as  the  MethjiuDaians  warned  tlie  Athenians  that,  unless  tiiey  acted 
promptly,  the  island  would  be  lost.  The  tidings  seemed  to  lay 
upon  them  a  burden  against  which  the;  could  not  bear  up.  Ths 
pl^ue  had  terribly  thioned  their  numbers  and  weakened  the  power 
and  the  will  for  action ;  and  for  a  time  tbey  could  not  bring  them- 
sbItm  to  look  upon  news  so  terrible  aa  true.  But  when  the  euvoya 
seat  to  dissuade  the  Mytilenaians  from  reducing  the  other  towns 
to  the  condition  of  demoi  had  returned  home  unsuccessful,  they 
instantly  dispatched  to  Lesbos  forty  ships  which  happened  to  be 
ready  for  an  expedition  to  the  Peloponncsian  eossts.  The  orders  given 
to  the  general  Kleippides  and  bis  colleagues  were  to  surprise  and 
seize  Mjtilene,  if  possible  during  the  absence  of  the  citizens  while 
keeping  the  feast  of  Apollon  Maloeis,  or,  failing  in  this,  to  summon 
the  oligarchs  to  surrender  their  fleet  and  pull  down  their  walla. 
Happily  there  were  in  thePeiraieus  ten  Iicabian  triremes  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  alliance.  These  ships  the  Athenians  seized, 
and  jfuarded  their  crpws  us  hostages ;  but  the  tidin;rsof  the  mission 
of  Kleippides  were  carriwl  to  Lesbos  in  three  days  by  a  Mytilenaian 
spy.  The  festival  of  Ajwllon  was  put  off;  and  when  the  Athenians 
arrived,  they  were  met  by  opu  opposition.  But  the  ships  which 
ventured  out  of  the  harbour  were  chased  back  again,  and  the  Myti- 
lenaian  leadens  resolved  to  temporise.  Kleippides,  with  a  Ueet 
which  he  deemed  too  scanty  to  cope  with  the  combined  forces  of 
the  Lesbian  towns,  was  easily  persuaded  to  give  time  for  the  send- 
ing of  a  Lesbian  erabas-sv  to  Athens.  These  envoys  had  no  fiurlher 
errand  than  to  ask  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Athenian  squadron, 
and  to  give  a  general  promise  that  the  Mytilenwan  government 
meant  no  hnnu.  Conscious  that  n  trick  so  transparent  must  tkil, 
they  sent  ambassadors  at  the  same  time  to  Sparta  in  a  trireme 
which  escaped  by  the  southern  entrance  of  the  harbour,  while 
Kleippides  kept  guard  only  at  Malea  on  the  north  of  the  town. 
But  when  the  Tjesbian  envoys  returned  from  Athens  with  no  good 
report  and  the  island  had  openly  revolted,  even  a  yictory  gained 
over  the  Athenians  who  had  landed  to  blockade  the  city  was  fbl- 
lowed  by  a  retreat  within  the  walls,  and  by  the  sending  of  a  second 
embassy  to  Sparta.  Awwting  the  return  of  this  second  batch  of 
envoys  the  Mytilenaian  oligarchs  remained  inactive ;  and  the  Athe- 
nians, who  seldom  failed  to  seize  a  favourable  opportunity,  at  once 
sent  to  summon  aid  from  their  allies.  The  same  remissnesa  which 
had  cheered  the  Athenians  hod  also  convinced  the  Chiang  and 
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otlier  members  of  the  confederacy  tliat  not  much  ms  to  be  expected 
from  the  Leebian  rebellion,  and  with  their  help,  now  readfly  af- 
forded, Mytilene  waa  blockaded  from  the  south  as  well  as  the  north.' 

If  Thucydides  had  inserted  in  his  history  no  speeches  which 
could  not  have  been  uttered  by  the  peraons  to  whom  they  are 
Audience  of  ascribed,  we  might  lay  greater  stress  on  the  language 
moji^^  of  the  Mytilenaian  envoys  when  about  midsummer  of 
oijmpfo.  this  year  they  appeared  to  plead  their  cause  before  the 
Hellenes  assembled  to  celebrate  the  great  Olympian  festival.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  for  themselves  these  Lesbian  envoys  have  no 
grievance  whatever  to  urge.  Far  from  having  been  either  op- 
pressed or  even  unfairly  used,  they  admit  that  they  had  been 
treated  with  marked  distinction ; '  and  all  that  they  could  say  for 
themselves  was  first  that  the  idea  of  revolt  had  been  forced  on  them 
by  the  slavery  to  which  other  members  of  the  Delian  confederation 
had  been  reduced,  and  secondly  that  they  had  been  compelled  to 
carry  out  their  plan  prematurely.  Of  the  real  relations  of  Athens 
with  her  free  and  her  subject  allies  they  said  not  a  word.  There 
was  no  intimation  that  the  Athenian  law-courts  were  open  to 
receive  and  decide  all  complaints  brought  by  one  ally  against 
another  ally  or  by  the  citizens  of  any  confederated  city  against 
Athenian  officials  or  residents  or  settlers,  and  that  these  courts 
certainly  could  not  be  accused  of  perverting  justice  in  favour  of 
Athenian  criminals.  On  the  real  independence  of  the  allies  in  the 
management  of  their  internal  affairs  they  kept  careful  silence :  but 
the  checks  which  were  put  on  quarrels  and  wars  between  two  or 
more  allied  cities  were  resented  as  involving  loss  of  freedom.'  In 
short,  if  the  picture  drawn  by  the  historian  be  in  any  degree  a  true 
one,  the  revolt  of  Lesbos  was  the  work  of  a  faction  with  which  the 
main  body  of  the  people  had  no  active  sj-mpathy,  and  which  they 
seized  the  first  occasion  for  defeating. 

It  had  been  the  special  prayer  of  the  Lesbian  envoys  that  the 
Spartans  should  invade  Attica  for  the  second  time  this  year,  the 
inducement  held  out  for  this  fresh  toil  being  the  like- 
token  by  the  lihood  that  the  Athenians  would  thus  be  compelled  to 
toTthe^up.  withdraw  their  fleets  both  from  Lesbos  and  from  the 
pression  of  shores  of  Peloponnesos.  The  Athenians,  they  urged, 
the  revolt.       ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  -^^  prostrated  by  the  plague  but  had 

spent  all  their  reserve  funds.  This  last  statement  was  true.  Of 
the  six  thousand  talents  which  were  stored  in  the  treasury  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  one  thousand  only  remained, — that  sum, 
namely,  of  which  under  pain  of  death  no  citizen  was  to  propose  to 

1  Thuc  iii.  6.  her  allies  have  been  examined  al- 

9  Thuc.  iii.  93.  ready.    See  p.  240. 

*  The  relations  of  Athens  with 
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make  use  except  for  the  defence  of  the  city  itself  or  its  harbours 
agBinst  invading  armies  or  fleets.  The  former  assertion  was  refuted 
in  a  way  which  the  Spartans  little  anticipated.  They  had  accepted 
the  Lesbians  as  their  allies,  and,  having  promised  a  second  inyasion 
of  Attica,  they  made  preparations  for  dragging  their  ships  across 
the  Corinthian  isthmus  to  the  Saronic  gulf,  sending  round  a  siun- 
mons  at  the  same  time  for  the  immediate  presence  of  their  allies. 
These  were  in  no  hurry  to  obey  the  order.  They  were  busy  carry- 
ing their  harvest;  and  the  Athenians  resolved  to  show,  that  in 
spite  of  all  depressing  causes  they  were  able  to  meet  their  enemies 
on  equal  terms  without  taking  away  any  portion  of  their  fleet  from 
Lesbos.  Meanwhile  the  Mytilenaian  oligarchs  had  been  able  to 
do  but  little.  Their  attack  on  Methynma  had  failed ;  but  an  at- 
tempt to  retaliate  was  followed  by  a  severe  defeat  of  the  Methym- 
naians.  The  Mytilenaians  had  in  fact  full  command  of  the  land, 
although  the  harbours  of  Mytilene  were  under  strict  blockade.  On 
learning  this  fact,  the  Athenians  sent  out  a  force  of  a  thousand 
hoplites  under  Paches,  and  the  revolted  city  was  at  once  completely 
invested. 

So  ended  the  fourth  year  of  the  war.    Soon  after  the  equinox 
of  the  following  spring  a  Peloponnesian  army  again  invaded  Attica. 
Archidamos  was  perhaps  still  living,  but  his  long    Surrender  of 
reign  was  well-nigh  ended;  and  the  leader  of  this    pJches"*^ 
expedition  was  Kleomenes  who  acted  as  the  deputy  of        427  b.c. 
his  nephew  the  young  king  Pausanias,  son  of  Pleistoanax.     Their 
ravages  were  even  more  merciless  than  those  of  the  earlier  inroads. 
They  were  expecting  daily  to  hear  news  from  Lesbos,  to  which 
Alkidas  had  been  dispatched  with  a  fleet  ordered  during  the  pre- 
ceding winter.     But  at  length  their  food  was  all  gone,  no  tidings 
had  come,  and  they  were  reluctantly  driven  to  retreat.    In  fact  the 
Lesbian  oligarchs  had  no  successes  to  report     For  some  unknown 
reason  Alkidas  failed  to  make  his  appearance  with  his  fleet ;  and, 
looking  on  his  arrival  as  hopeless,  the  party  in  power  armed  the 
Demos  as  hoplites  (they  had  thus  far  served  only  as  light-armed 
troops)  in  order  to  sally  out  from  the  city  against  the  besiegers. 
The  step  was  fatal.    The  commons,  instead  of  obeying  the  orders 
given  to  them,  insisted  on  an  immediate  distribution  of  com  to 
alleviate  the  famine  which  already  pressed  hard  upon  them,  or 
threatened  in  default  of  this  to  throw  open  the  gates  to  the  Athe- 
nians.    Making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  the  oligarchs  at  once  made  a 
convention  with  Paches,  who  pledged  himself  neither  to  imprison, 
inslave,  nor  slay  any  Mytilenaian  until  the  Athenian  people  had 
given  their  judgement  in  the  matter.    Struck  with  terror,  the  prime 
movers  of  the  revolt  took  sanctuary :  but  without  doing  them  any 
harm  Paches,  pending  tho  ?eci.Hion  of  the  Athenians,  placed  them 
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eyor  risk  might  be  inyolved  in  BummoniDg  the  assembly  for  the 
purpose  of  repealing  a  Psephisma  passed  only  a  few  hours  ago,  the 
Prytaneis  felt  that  the  circumstances  of  the  case  justifitfi  the 
irregularity^  and  they  took  the  step  without  hesitation.^  It  was 
early  morning  when  Kleon  found  himself  once  more  face  to  face 
with  the  men  who^  the  day  before,  had  tried  in  vain  to  resist  the 
influence  of  his  furious  oratory.  Without  pausing  to  reflect  on  the 
risk  which  he  might  himself  incur  as  the  author  of  a  measure  which 
must  rouse  the  indignation  of  the  whole  Hellenic  worlds  he  stood 
up  again  to  administer  a  stem  rebuke  to  the  Demos  and  to  urge 
with  savage  persistency  the  paramount  duty  of  giving  full  play  to 
the  instinct  of  resentment.  This  course  he  held  to  be  that  of  strict 
justice^  and  as  he  demanded  no  more  than  justice^  so  neither  would 
he  take  less.  The  Lesbians  had  gained  no  experience  from  the 
punishment  of  Thasos  or  Samoa ;  they  had  not  been  deterred  by 
the  certainty  of  losing  special  privileges  and  sacrificing  the  wealth 
and  prosperity  of  the  island.  But  Kleon,  if  the  report  of  Thucy- 
dides  may  be  trusted,  uttered  a  direct  falsehood  when  he  asserted 
that  the  oligarchs  and  the  Demos  had  been  guilty  of  the  same 
crime  and  therefore  deserved  the  same  punishment.  The  plea  was 
palpably  untrue.  The  Demos  was  armed  only  when  the  oligarchs 
felt  that  thus  only  could  they  escape  imminent  ruin ;  and  no  sooner 
had  they  grasped  their  weapons,  than  they  used  the  power,  thus 
gained,  in  the  interests  of  Athens.  To  this  vehement  outburst 
Diodotos,  who  had  strenuously  resisted  the  proposal  carried  on  the 
preceding  day,  replied  in  a  speech  which,  if  we  may  accept  the 
report  of  Thucjdides  as  substantially  correct,  is  among  the  most 
remarkable  ever  uttered  at  Athens.  It  is  the  speech  of  a  man 
comparatively  humane,  who  yet  feels  that  undue  stress  laid  on  the 
duty  of  mercy  might  defeat  his  purpose.  It  was  unnecessary  to 
enjoin  as  a  duty  that  which  was  demanded  imperatively  on  the 
score  of  mere  policy  and  expediency.  There  was  no  need  to  gloss 
over  the  iniquities  of  the  Lesbians,  far  less  to  attempt  any  formal 
apology  for  them,  when  the  question  turned  not  on  the  wickedness 
of  the  rebels  but  on  the  wisdom  of  slaughteiing  them  in  a  mass. 
Nay,  he  would  take  Kleon  on  his  own  ground,  and  he  would  meet 
by  a  direct  contradiction  the  plea  that  Athenian  interests  would 
be  advanced  by  ruthless  massacre.  It  was  absurd  to  foimd  expec- 
tations of  future  gain  on  the  mere  severity  of  punishment.  Human 
action  was  determined  not  by  pains  and  penalties  which  might 
possibly  never  be  inflicted,  but  by  desires  or  passions  which  bear, 
down  all  constraints  of  prudence,  law,  or  fear.    The  black  codes 

1  A  case  somewhat  similar  oc-  of  the  Sicilian  expedition  which  had 
cnrred  when  Nikias  proposed  to  con-  already  been  determined  on  by  the 
aider  as  an  open  question  the  scheme     people. 
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for  safe  keeping;  in  the  island  of  Tenedos.  Seven  days  after  this 
surrender  the  fleet  of  Alkidas  entered  the  little  harbour  of  Embaton 
on  the  southern  shore  of  the  temtorj  of  Erythrai  beneath  the 
Korykian  mount,  not  twenty  miles  to  the  east  of  the  Phanaian  or 
southernmost  promontory  of  Chios.  Here  a  council  was  held,  and 
Teutiaplos  of  Elis  strenuously  insisted  on  the  duty  of  making  an 
immediate  attempt  for  the  recovery  of  Mytilene.  But  Alkidas  had 
had  more  than  enough  of  the  business,  and  he  was  determined  to 
return  home.  For  tifty  miles,  sailing  to  the  southeast,  he  carried 
with  him  the  prisoner  whom  he  had  seized  in  the  merchant  vessels 
which  had  approached  his  fleet  without  suspicion.  No  one  had 
thought  that  a  Spartan  force  would  venture  into  waters  over  which 
Athens  had  thus  far  been  supreme,  and  when  the  ships  of  Alkidas 
were  seen,  they  were  naturally  supposed  to  be  Athenian.  So  large 
a  body  of  men  had  fallen  into  the  trap  that  Alkidas  now  felt  his 
movement  of  retreat  seriously  hampered.  That  men  not  engaged 
in  hostilities  on  either  side,  and  belonging  possibly  to  ciliea  which 
were  only  against  their  will  in  alliance  with  Athens,  deserved  a 
different  treatment,  never  entered  into  his  mind  ;  and  on  the  pro- 
montory of  Myonnesos  in  the  Teian  territory  he  landed  for  the 
horrible  purpose  of  lightening  his  cargo  by  a  wholesale  butchery. 
The  greater  number  of  the  pneoners  were  thus  slain ;  but  this  ruth- 
less barbarity  roused  the  indignation  even  of  the  oligarchic  refugees 
at  Anaia.  They  told  Alkidas  in  few  words  that  the  repetition  of 
acts  so  shameful  would  win  him  few  friends  and  would  change 
most  of  his  friends  into  enemies.  Shamed  by  the  sarcasm  which 
hailed  the  would-be  deliverer  of  Ilellas  vrith  the  title  of  butcher, 
Alkidas  set  free  those  whom  he  had  not  slaughtered,  and  hastened 
a  retreat  which  it  was  now  needful  to  convert  into  flight.  In  fact, 
nothing  but  extreme  haste  saved  him  from  Paches  who  pursued 
him  as  far  as  Patmos,  and  then,  as  the  Spartan  fleet  was  not  in 
sight,  tiumed  back,  congratulating  himself  that  Alkidas  had  not 
taken  refuge  in  some  harbour  where  it  would  have  been  necessary 
to  blockade  him. 

On  his  return  to  Lesbos  Paches  reduced  the  towns  of  Pyrrha 
and  Eresos.  The  Mytilenaians  (in  number  about  1,000)  who  had 
Condemniu  been  placed  for  safe  keeping  in  Tenedos  were  sent  to 
SSSiUnMSan  -"Athens,  a  large  portion  of  the  force  under  Paches 
people  by  returning  homo  at  the  same  time.  At  Athens  in- 
nUifi^.  dignation  at  the  revolt  ran  high.  By  their  own 
biy.  showing  the  Mytilenaians,  far  from  having  any  de- 

finite cause  of  complaint,  had  been  treated  with  special  indul- 
gence and  respect ;  and  they  had  rewarded  Athens  by  bringing 
a  Peloponnesian  fleet  within  waters  which  should  have  been  closed 
to  all  armed  ressela  except  those  of  the  Athenian  confederacy. 
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No  event  had  yet  liappened  so  seriously  affecting  her  dignity  and 
80  greatly  endangering  her  empire.  Moved  by  the  mastering 
passion  of  resentment,  the  Athenians  were  in  no  mood  for  drawing 
distinctions  between  the  guilty  and  the  innocent.  Their  one 
longing  was  to  inflict  a  punishment  which  should  be  a  warning 
to  her  subjects  for  all  time  to  come ;  and  this  longing  found 
utterance  in  the  plan  of  murdering  the  whole  adult  male  population 
of  Mytilene.  Of  the  orators  who,  in  the  assembly  called  together 
to  decide  on  the  question,  spoke  most  vehemently  in  £ftvour  of  this 
proposition  the  most  violent,  if  we  may  believe  Thucydides,  was 
Kleon.  The  severity  of  the  historian's  judgement  might  be  set 
down  to  a  stern  moral  indignation  at  the  inhumanity  of  Kleon*s 
counsel,  if  we  could  forget  that  his  judgement  of  character  is  not 
always  determined  by  the  morality  or  immorality  of  the  men  of 
whom  he  speaks.  Kot  only  does  he  relate  the  worst  iniquities  of 
Athenians  and  Spartans  without  saying  what  he  thinks  or  feels 
about  them ;  but  he  can  hold  up  as  one  of  the  best  of  Athenian 
citizens  a  man  rendered  infamous  by  a  scries  of  dastardly  assassina- 
tioDs.'  Hence  when  we  find  that  the  imimpassioned  impartiality 
of  language  which  marks  his  history  is  disturbed  only  when  he 
speaks  in  praise  of  a  man  like  Autiphon  or  in  blame  of  a  man  like 
Kleon,  we  cannot  but  ask  whether  there  may  not  be  a  cause  for  so 
strange  a  diftbrence.  To  this  question  the  absolute  honesty  of  the 
man  happily  furnishes  the  answer.  lie  lauds  the  virtues  of 
Antiphon,  but  he  takes  care  to  note  the  murders  in  which  he  has 
a  share ;  he  never  mentions  Kleon  without  a  disparaging  epithet, 
but  he  makes  no  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact  tliat  for  Kleon  he  had 
a  strong  feeling  of  personal  enmity  and  that  his  own  character  was 
bound  up  with  that  of  the  noisy  and  audacious  leather-seller. 

Although  Kleon  is  here  first  mentioned  by  Thucydides,  he  had 
long  since  gained  some  notoriety,  if  not  fame,  by  his  opposition  to 
Perikles.  His  career  calls  for  notice  chiefly  as  marking  jj^g^g^^j^ 
a  new  phase  in  the  political  growth  of  Athens.  Kleon  and  charac- 
is  popularly  Imown  as  the  Demagogue;  and  for  those  ^'o'^eoo. 
who  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  ascertain  its  meaning,  the 
word  involves  some  strange  misconceptions.  In  the  broad  and 
coarse  pictures  of  Aristophanes  Kleon  is  the  unprincipled  schemer 
who  gains  influence  by  pandering  to  the  vices  of  the  people  and 
cajoling  them  with  the  meanest  and  most  fulsome  flattery.  No 
picture  could  be  more  untrue ;  and  the  false  coloura  with  which 
the  comic  poet  can  bedaub  the  low-born  leather-seller  may  warn 
us  how  to  take  the  slanders  which  he  retails  about  the  great 
Alkmaionid  statesman  whom  Kleon  made  it  his  business  to  oppose. 

»  Thuc  viii.  68 
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Eleon  was  a  demagogy,  not  as  leading  the  people  hy  honeyed 
words,  but  as  belonging  to  a  class  of  statesmen  whose  actiTity  was 
confined  to  the  popular  assemblies,  and  who  were  more  likely  to  fidl 
than  to  win  distinction  if  they  ventored  to  play  the  part  of  military 
leaders.  In  earlier  ages  this  class  had  been  unknown ;  it  was  only 
now  becoming  strongly  marked.  If  a  man  so  placed,  without  any 
advantages  of  birth  or  fortune,  rose  to  such  power  as  Kleon  at 
length  attained,  by  availing  himself  of  the  popular  or  dominant 
feeling,  it  may  fairly  be  answered  that  he  could  scarcely  rise  in 
any  other  way.  All  citizens  at  Athens  were  now  eligible  to  all 
offices :  but  in  fact  the  meanly  born  and  the  poor  seldom  filled  any 
offices  except  those  for  which  election  went  by  the  lot.  If  a  man 
belonging  to  the  lowest  class  and  meaner  families  in  the  state 
wished  to  obtain  a  hearing,  he  could  do  so  only  by  enlisting 
popular  feeling  on  his  side  and  by  presenting  a  firm  front  to  the 
aristocratic  and  oligarchic  orators  who  would  seek  to  brow-beat 
and  to  silence  him. 

It  is  then  undoubtedly  true  that  the  rudeness  and  grossness  of 
the  leather-merchant  who  came  forward  to  resist  or  to  accuse 
Second  de-  Perikles  were  forgiven  by  the  aristocratic  party  to 
bate,  and  whom  the  policy  of  Perikles  was  distasteful.  In  other 
of  the  sen-  words,  Kleon  had  in  his  favour  a  powerful  sentiment 
*^°^t  the  ^^  ^^^^^  dislike  of  the  great  Alkinaionid  statesman  who 
Mytiicnaian  had  dealt  the  deathblow  to  their  ancient  privileges. 
^^^^^  In  the  case  of  the  Mytilenaians  he  had  on  his  side  a 

feeling  still  more  powerful.  The  maintenance  of  their  maritime 
supremacy  was  for  all  Athenians  a  matter  which  admitted  no 
questioning :  and  the  very  foundations  of  this  supremacy  had  been 
assailed  by  men,  who,  revolting  without  cause,  had  dared  to  bring 
Spartan  war-ships  into  Athenian  waters.  According  to  Thucydides, 
it  was  Kleon  who  determined  the  issue  of  the  debate ;  ^  it  is  far 
more  likely  that  a  vast  majority  came  to  the  debate  vehemently 
eager  to  take  the  vengeance  to  which  Kloon  gave  the  name  of 
justice.  But  the  massacre  which  he  and  they  desired  was  on  so 
vast  a  scale  that  the  feeling  of  burning  anger  was  speedily  followed 
by  a  feeling  of  amazement  £t  the  ocean  of  blood  which  was  to  be 
shed  in  order  to  appease  it.  Not  a  few  of  those  who  had  voted  for 
the  slaughter  felt,  as  they  went  home,  or  in  the  quiet  of  their 
houses,  that  they  were  making  themselves  responsible  for  a  gigantic 
and  savage  iniquity.  The  manifest  symptoms  of  this  change  of 
feeling  revived  the  courage  of  the  Mytilenaian  envoys,  and  rendered 
it  possible  to  bring  about  a  reconsideration  of  the  question.    WTiat- 

>  The  phrase  cVewdJcei  «<rT«  «»^  on  the  winninfi:  side.  Thnc.  iii.  86, 
KTtiyai  could  hakTdly  be  said  of  a  man  5.  Kleon  probably  suggested  the 
merely  because  he  had  been  a  speaker     plan  of  massacre. 
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met  risk  might  be  ioTolved  in  sunimomng  the  anemUj  for  Uls 
puipwe  of  repealing  a  Paephisma  passed  only  a  few  hoata  ago,  the 
Prjtoneis  felt  that  the  drcumatancee  of  the  esse  jiutifiud  the 
iiregiilArit}',  and  they  took  the  step  without  heeil&Uou.'  It  was 
early  morning  when  Kleon  found  himself  once  more  face  to  face 
with  the  men  who,  the  da;  before,  hod  tried  in  Tain  to  re««t  the 
influence  of  hia  furious  oratory.  Without  pausing  to  reflect  on  the 
risk  which  he  might  bimeelf  incur  sa  the  author  of  i  measure  which 
most  rouse  the  indignation  of  the  whole  Hellenic  world,  he  stood 
ap  again  to  adminiater  a  stern  rehuke  to  the  Demoe  and  to  urge 
with  savage  persistency  the  paramount  duty  of  giving  full  play  to 
the  instinct  of  resentment.  This  coiuse  he  held  to  be  that  of  strict 
justice,  and  as  he  demanded  no  more  than  justice,  so  neither  would 
he  take  less.  The  Lesbians  had  gained  no  experience  from  the 
punishment  of  Thasos  or  Samoa ;  they  iisd  not  been  detetred  by 
the  certidaty  of  Josiog  special  privilegea  and  saerificing  the  wealUi 
and  prosperity  of  the  island.  But  Kleon,  if  the  report  of  Thucy- 
dides  may  be  trusted,  uttered  a  direct  falsehood  when  he  asserted 
that  the  oligarchs  and  the  Demoa  had  been  guilty  of  the  same 
crime  and  therefore  deserved  the  same  puuishment.  The  plea  was 
palpably  untrue.  The  Demos  was  armed  only  when  the  oligarchs 
felt  that  thus  only  could  they  escape  imminent  ruin ;  and  no  sooner 
had  they  grasped  Uieir  weapons,  thou  thoy  used  (he  power,  thus 
gained,  in  the  interests  of  Athens.  To  this  vehement  outburst 
Diodotos,  who  had  strenuously  resisted  the  proposal  carried  on  the 
preceding  dny,  replied  in  a  speech  which,  if  we  may  accept  the 
report  of  Thucydides  as  aubelantially  correct,  ia  among  the  moet 
remarkable  ever  uttered  at  Athens.  It  is  the  speech  of  a  man 
comparatively  humane,  who  yet  feels  that  undue  stress  hud  on  the 
duty  of  mercy  might  defeat  his  purpose.  It  was  unnecessary  to 
enjoin  as  a  duty  that  which  was  demanded  imperatively  on  the 
score  of  mere  policy  and  expediency.  There  was  no  need  to  gloss 
over  the  iniquities  of  the  Lesbians,  lar  less  to  attempt  any  formal 
apology  for  them,  when  the  question  turned  not  on  the  wickedness 
of  the  rebels  but  on  the  wisdom  of  slaughtering  them  in  a  mass. 
Nay,  he  woidd  take  Kleon  on  his  own  ground,  and  he  would  meet 
by  a  direct  contradiction  the  plea  that  Athenian  interests  would 
be  advanced  by  ruthless  massacre.  It  was  absurd  to  found  expec- 
tations of  future  gain  on  the  mereseverity  of  punishment  Human 
action  was  determined  not  by  pains  and  penalties  which  might 
posubly  never  be  inflicted,  but  by  desires  or  pasuons  which  bew, 
dovm  all  construnts  of  prudence,  law,  or  fear.    The  black  codes 

>A  case  Mmewhst  eimilsr  oc-  of  the  Sldlitn  expediUon  wbichhkd 
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which  punished  all  offences  with  death  had  not  been  specially 
suocessM  in  lessening  the  number  or  the  atrocity  of  offences.  Bat 
if  the  results  of  merciless  revenge  were  uncertain  in  one  direction, 
they  were  clear  enough  in  another.  Far  from  being  tempted,  as 
they  were  now,  to  surrender  betimes  in  the  hope  of  moderate 
treatment,  the  Imowledge  that  no  heed  would  be  taken  of  shades 
of  guilt  would  goad  revolted  allies  to  desperate  resistance.  Nay, 
even  this  would  not  be  the  whole  mischief  wrought  by  this  iU- 
judged  vindictiveness.  In  all  the  states  of  her  alliance  Athens 
now  had  beyond  all  doubt  a  body  of  stanch  friends :  and  even  in 
Lesbos  these  friends  had  only  been  overborne  by  the  selfish  violence 
of  the  oligarchic  faction.  Bv  following  the  advice  of  Kleon  they 
would  deal  the  deathblow  to  this  friendship,  and  would  encounter 
everywhere  an  ominous  monotony  of  hatred  and  disgust. 

When  at  length  the  question  was  put  to  the  vote,  the  amend- 
ment of  Biodotos  that  toe  prisoners  then  at  Athens  should  be  put 
^^^       upon  their  trial  and  that  the  lives  of  the  Mytilenaians 
Radon  of         in  Lesbos  should  be  spared  was  carried  by  a  very 
^^^^^  small  majority.    But  althoug^h  the  decree  of  the  pre- 

ceding day  was  thus  rescinded,  there  was  little  chance  that  the 
more  merciful  decision  would  take  effect.  The  trireme  carrying 
the  death-warrant  of  six  or  seven  thousand  men  had  had  the  start 
of  nearly  twenty-foitr  hours :  but  the  errand  on  which  they  were 
dispatched  was  not  so  cheerful  as  to  call  for  any  special  tension  of 
muscle,  and  the  second  trireme  was  sent  forth  with  fer  greater 
inducements  for  the  most  strenuous  exertion.  The  Lesbian  envoys 
stocked  the  ship  with  an  ample  supply  of  wine  and  barley  meal, 
and  they  promised  the  crew  rich  rewards  if  they  reached  the  island 
in  time.  Possibly  the  desire  of  saving  Athens  from  a  great  crime 
and  a  great  disgrace  may  have  influenced  them  even  more  power- 
fully, and  the  men  pushed  onwards  with  a  zeal  which  happily  was 
not  damped  by  adverse  weather.  Taking  their  meals  as  they  sat 
on  their  benches,  and  working  in  relays  of  men  relieved  at  very 
short  intervals,  they  reached  Lesbos,  not  indeed  before  the  first 
trireme,  but  before  Paches  had  begun  the  execution  of  the  decree 
which  he  had  already  published.  Here  ended  the  repentance  and 
the  mercy  of  the  Athenians.  The  thousand  Mytilenaian  prisoners 
sent  by  Paches  to  Athens  were  put  to  death.  The  walls  of  Mytilene 
were  pulled  down,  and  its  fleet  forfeited ;  and  a  definite  annual 
tribute  was  imposed  upon  the  city.  The  Mytileniuan  possessions  on 
the  mainland  were  seized  at  the  same  time,  and  henceforth  formed 
part  of  the  empire  of  Athens.  Throughout  all  these  operations 
Paches  had  shown  himself  to  be  a  general  of  more  than  common 
power,  if  not  gifted  with  the  genius  of  Phormion ;  but  either  he 
did  not  care  to  keep  his  passions  in  check  or  he  thought  that  his 
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offieial  position  would  insure  him  impunity  in  indulging  them. 
He  was  altogether  mistaken.  The  courts  of  Athens  were  open, 
not  in  name  only  but  really,  to  the  citizens  of  allied  states  whether 
sahject  or  free :  and  Paches,  charged  before  an  Athenian  Dikastery 
with  a  monstrous  crime,  slew  himself  in  the  presence  of  his  judges. 
The  subjugation  of  Lesbos  preceded  only  by  a  few  days  or 
weeks  the  destruction  of  Plataiai.  A  year  and  a  half  had  passed 
away  from  the  first  appearance  of  Archidamos  before  __  ^^^ 
the  devoted  town^  when  the  Plataians  resotved  to  tionofPia. 
force  their  way  through  the  lines  of  the  besiegers.  ****** 
From  Athens  there  was  clearly  no  hope  of  help,  and  their  store  of 
food  was  rapidly  failing  them.  But  as  the  time  for  carrying  out 
the  plan  drew  nigh,  not  much  more  than  half  the  number  could 
muster  courage  to  go  on  with  the  scheme.  Two  hundred  and 
twenty  still  persevered,  and  the  event  showed  the  wisdom  of  their 
choice.  After  a  long  and  careful  preparation,  they  chose  a  night 
of  furious  storm  for  the  great  attempt.  They  had  mounted  and 
descended  the  wall,  when  seven  more  turned  back  and  spread  the 
tidings  that  all  the  rest  had  been  slain.  One  was  taken  prisoner 
at  the  outer  moat:  the  remainder  found  a  welcome  in  Athens 
which  had  done  nothing  to  help  them  against  the  blockading  force. 
At  daybreak  the  Plataians  within  the  city  sent  a  herald  to  ask  for 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  then  learnt  that  the  boldness  of  their 
comrades  had  been  crowned  with  success.  For  some  months  longer 
they  held  out  against  an  enemy  more  terrible  than  man ;  but  as 
the  summer  wore  on,  the  Sparttm  leader  found  that  his  assaults 
were  met  with  steadily  diminishing  force.  Famine  was  fast  doing 
its  work ;  but  there  was  a  special  reason  for  arresting  it  before  its 
close.  If  the  Plataians  could  be  induced  to  make  a  voluntarv 
surrender  of  their  city,  there  would  be  no  need,  in  the  event  of 
either  truce  or  peace,  to  give  up  the  place  along  with  others  which 
hail  been  forcibly  occupied.  The  proposal  therefore  made  to  them 
was  that  they  should  submit  themselves  to  the  judgement  of  the 
Lakedaimonians  who  would  give  them  a  pledge  that  the  guilty 
only  should  be  punished.  The  Plataians  were  in  no  condition  to 
refuse  these  terms ;  but  they  could  at  once  foresee  the  issue  when 
on  the  arrival  of  the  five  special  commissioners  dispatched  from 
Sparta  they  were  put  upon  their  trial,  or  rather  were  called  upon 
to  answer  the  single  question  whether  during  the  present  war  they 
had  done  any  good  to  the  Spartans  and  their  allies.  The  very 
form  of  the  question  showed  that  no  reference  would  be  suffered 
to  their  previous  history,  but  only  by  such  reference  was  it 
possible  to  exhibit  in  its  true  light  the  injustice  of  their  present 
treatment.  Li  fact,  unless  the  Spartans  were  prepared  to  throw 
over  their  alliance  with  Thebes,  the  case  of  the  Plataians^  was 
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hopeless.  The  Plataians  might  insist  that  their  aUiance  with 
AlJiens  was  the  direct  result  of  Spartan  advice,  that  from  that 
time  down  to  the  treacherous  inroad  of  the  Thehans  into  their  city 
they  had  never  failed  to  do  Sparta  such  good  service  as  had  been 
in  tiieir  power,  and  that  their  sacrifices  during  the  struggle  with 
Persia  had  been  followed  by  zealous  aid  given  to  the  Spartans 
during  the  long  Helot  war.  They  might  dwell  on  the  iniquity  of 
the  Thebans  in  assailing  their  city  in  time  not  only  of  truce  but  of 
festival.  They  might  invoke  the  deep  religious  instinct  which  still 
regarded  the  unbroken  worship  of  ancestors  as  of  primary  im- 
portance ;  they  might  argue  that  the  maintenance  of  this  worship 
had  by  the  common  oath  of  all  the  non-Medizing  Hellenes  been 
committed  as  a  sacred  trust  to  the  Plataians,  and  that,  if  these 
were  destroyed,  the  Spartans  would  be  depriving  their  own  fore- 
fathers of  Ibe  careful  reverence  which  Thebans  as  the  vehement 
allies  of  the  Persian  king  could  not  even  dare  to  ofier.  They  might 
remind  them,  further,  that  they  had  submitted  themselves  to  the 
Spartans  and  to  tiie  Spartans  alone,  and  that  if  they  had  suspected 
the  least  collusion  with  the  Thebans,  they  would  rather  have  all 
died  by  famine  than  open  the  gates  of  their  city.  They  might  insist 
that  the  Spartans,  if  they  were  not  prepared  to  do  them  justice  and 
to  set  them  free,  should  allow  them  to  go  back  within  the  walls  of 
their  town,  and  there  take  their  chance  whether  of  death  by  famine 
or  of  succour  from  their  allies.  All  this  they  might  lurge ;  but 
to  each  and  all  of  these  pleas  the  Plataians  well  knew  ^t  the 
Thebans  had  their  answer  ready.  The  very  question  to  which 
Kleomenes  replied  by  bidding  them  seek  the  alliance  of  Athens 
was  in  itself  a  crime.  It  was  their  duty  to  abide  in  the  confederacy 
of  their  coimtrymen,  and  they  had  chosen  from  the  first  to  assume 
an  attitude  of  bitter  and  schismatical  opposition.  The  surprise  of 
a  city  with  which  the  Thebans  were  not  at  war  might  be  wrong : 
the  case  was  wholly  altered  when  they  came  at  the  wish  of  the 
first  men  in  the  town  who  desired  only  to  bring  back  their  fellow- 
citizens  to  their  ancient  allegiance.  The  Plataians  had  been  invited 
by  the  Thebans  to  join  the  Boiotian  confederacy  of  their  own  free 
will.  No  wrong  had  been  done  and  the  invitation  was  accepted ;  but 
the  compact  was  no  sooner  made  than  it  was  broken,  and  in  breach 
of  a  solemn  promise  all  the  men  who  had  fallen  into  their  hands 
were  slain.  The  retort  brings  us  back  to  the  monster  evil  of  this 
horrible  war, — the  exasperated  and  vindictive  spirit  which  forgot 
prudence,  reason,  and  sound  policy  in  the  blind  lon^ng  for 
cevenge.  It  matters  not  whether  we  take  the  version  of  the 
Thebems  or  that  of  the  Plataians.  These  by  their  own  mouth 
stand  on  this  point  self-condemned.  By  their  own  admission  they 
had  promised  that  the  fate  of  their  prisoners  should  depend  on  the 
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result  of  future  negotiation,  and  the  men  were  killed  before  a  word 
more  could  be  said  on  either  side.  If  one  crime  was  to  serve  as 
the  justification  of  another,  the  Thebans  had  full  warrant  for  de- 
manding the  death  of  the  Plataians.  But  there  was  no  need  to 
urge  a  request  with  which  the  Spartans  had  already  made  up  their 
minds  to  comply.  The  prisoners  were  again  asked,  one  by  one, 
the  same  question  to  which  their  speech  had  evaded  a  direct 
answer ;  and  as  each  man  replied  in  the  Degatiye,  ho  was  led  away 
and  killed.  So  were  slain  two  hundred  Plataians  and  twenty-five 
Athenians  who  had  been  shut  up  in  the  town ;  and  so  fell  the 
city  of  Plataiai  in  the  ninety-third  year  of  its  alliance  with  Athens, 
to  rise  again  once  more  and  to  be  once  more  destroyed.  For  a 
year  the  town  was  given  over  by  the  Tliebans  to  some  Megarian 
exiles  and  to  such  Plataians  as  had  preferred  Boiotian  oligarchy  to 
alliance  with  the  Demos  of  Athens.  But  even  thus  the  Thebans 
conld  not  rest  satisfied.  The  Plataian  territory  was  declared  to  be 
pnbHc  land,  and  was  let  out  for  ten  years  to  Boiotian  graziers. 
The  play  was  played  out,  as  the  Thebans  would  have  it.  The 
phrase  is  strictly  justified,  for  the  existence  or  the  fall  of  Plataiai 
could  have  no  serious  issue  or  meaning  in  reference  to  the  war. 
Thebes  would  scarcely  be  a  gainer  by  recovering  the  little  tovm 
to  the  Boiotian  confederacy:  Athens  would  be  in  no  way  the 
weaker  for  losing  her  ancient  and  devoted  ally.  From  first  to  last 
the  Plataians  were  sacrificed  to  the  vindictive  meddlesomeness  of 
the  Thebans  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  some  measure  they 
helped  to  sacrifice  themselves.  If  the  prisoners  taken  on  the  night 
of  the  surprise  had  beeu  sent,  as  Perikles  would  have  had  them 
sent,  to  Athens,  the  possession  of  these  hostages  would  have  had  a 
sobering  effect  upon  the  Thebans  and  would  have  extorted  a  very 
different  verdict  from  the  five  commissioners  of  Sparta. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  PELOPONNESTAN  WAR  FROM  THR  REVOLUTIOX  IN  KORKYRA  TO 
THE  CAPTURE  OF  SPHAKTERIA  BY  DEMOSTHENES  AND  KLEON. 

The  defensive  alliance  of  Korkyra  with  Athens  had  been  followed, 
it  would  seem,  by  something  like  peaceful  and  orderly  government 
in  that  unhappy  island ;  and  things  remained  com-    state  of  par- 
paratively  quiet  until  the  Corinthians  sent  back  the    ^^^  ^^' 
prisoners  whom  they  had  taken  in  the  battles  ofi"  the        427  b.c. 
island.'    Nominally  they  were  set  free  under  a  promise  to  pay 

1  See  p  2G5. 
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800  talents  as  their  ransom.  Keally  their  freedom  was  to  be 
earned  not  by  money  but  by  severing  the  island  from  all  connexion 
with  Athens,  in  other  words  by  transferring  power  fnnn  the 
demos  to  an  oligarchy. 

These  men,  in  fulfilment  of  their  compact,  set  to  work  to 
kindle  a  flame  which  was  to  consume  not  their  enemies  only  but 
Intrignee  of  themselves.  The  time  which  followed  was  marked  by 
thfl  priao-  a  Series  of  frightful  crimes,  by  pitiless  massacres,  and 
br  the  Co-  ail  iron  inhumanity,  worthy  of  the  worst  days  of  the 
rinthiaiw.  fjjg^  French  revolution.  In  Korkyra,  as  in  France, 
the  end  was  a  thorough  confusion  of  all  political  and  social 
morality  and  the  substitution  of  a  new  standard  of  right  and 
wrong.*  The  animosity  of  the  contending  orders  vras  embittered 
by  resentment  for  terrible  injuries,  and  all  generous  impulses  were 
repressed  by  a  blind  and  furious  desire  for  revenge.  The  secret 
destruction  of  enemies  became  the  great  end  to  be  aimed  at,  and 
they  who  were  foremost  in  the  race  of  iniquity  won  a  reputation 
for  pre-eminent  wisdom.  In  this  horrible  rivalry  the  interests  of 
faction  supplied  the  one  motive  for  every  measure ;  and  the  ties  of 
kindred  and  friendship  went  for  nothing.  In  short,  men  on  all 
sides  acted  solely  from  an  all-absorbing  selfishness,'  and  earth  for 
the  time  became  a  hell. 

The  first  step  of  the  Korkyraians  sent  back  from  Corinth  was  a 
personal  canvassing  of  the  citizens  generally  for  ihe  purpose  of 
Open  enmity  breaking  off  the  alliance  with  Athens.  It  was  so  far 
of  the  popu-  successful  that  on  the  arrival  of  envoys  firom  Athens 
aristocratic  and  Corinth  a  decree  was  passed  confirming  the 
factions,  Athenian    alliance    but    re-establishing    the    ancient 

friendship  with  the  Peloponn^ians, — an  arrangement  which 
defeated  itself.  Their  next  act  was  the  accusation  of  Peithias,  a 
prominent  member  of  the  demos,  on  the  general  charge  of 
betraying  Korkyra  to  the  Athenians.  The  trial  (how  carried  on, 
we  know  not)  ended  in  his  acquittal :  and  Peithias  in  his  turn, 
picking  out  five  men  of  the  wealthiest  families,  charged  them  with 
cutting  stakes  for  vine  props  from  the  Temenos  of  Zeus  and 
Alkinocie.  The  men  were  condemned  to  pay  the  tine  of  a  stater, 
or  four  drachmas,  for  each  stake  cut.  The  vastness  of  the  amount 
drove  them  to  take  sanctuary  and  to  pray  for  permission  to  pay  by 
instalments.  But  the  demon  of  vindictiveness  was  busy  at  work ; 
and  Peithias  prevailed  on  the  people  to  let  the  law  take  its  course. 
He  was  about  to  propose  the  renewal  of  an  offensive  alliance  with 
Athens,  when  the  oligarchic  faction  resolved  to  take  the  matter 

^  Tifv  tlmBviav  a^lmvtv  rvr  hvofidrmv  '  rdErrwr  f  avrwr  atrtor  oAyil  4  ^^ 
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into  their  own  hands.  Breaking  suddenly  into  the  council 
chamher,  they  slew  with  their  daggers  Peithias  and  sixty  of  his 
fellow-«enatorB;  and  then  carried  a  decree  that  neither  Spartans 
nor  Athenians  should  be  received  except  with  a  single  ship. 
Envoys  were  at  the  same  time  sent  to  Athens  to  announce  this 
resolution  and  to  warn  the  Kork^-raians  who  had  sought  a  refuge 
there  against  making  any  attempts  to  disturb  the  order  of  things 
thus  estabEshed.  These  envoys  had  already  succeeded  in  gaining 
some  of  the  exiles  over  to  their  side,*  when  they  were  seized  by 
the  Athenians  and  placed  -w-ith  their  converts  on  the  island  of 
Aigina.^  Meanwhile,  at  Korkyra  the  arrival  of  ambassadors  from 
Sparta  and  Corinth  encouraged  the  oligarchs  to  fresh  acts  of 
violence.  The  discomHted  demos  fled  to  the  Akropolis  and  occu- 
pied the  Hyllaic  or  southern  harbour,  while  their  enemies  held  the 
Agora  and  the  liarbour  facing  the  coast  of  Epeiros.  Both  alike 
now  made  efforts  to  enlist  the  services  of  the  slaves  by  the  promise 
of  fireedom.  The  slaves  for  the  most  part  joined  the  people :  the 
oligarchs  were  strengthened  by  800  mercenaries  from  the  mainland. 
A  battle  which  took  place  two  days  later  ended  in  the  defeat  of 
the  oligarchs,  who,  caiing  not  at  all  whether  they  destroyed  their 
own  houses  in  tliat  quarter,  set  fire  to  the  Agora.  Had  the 
flames  been  carried  by  the  wind,  the  whole  town  must  have  been 
burnt.  At  this  moment,  when  the  demos  was  most  fiercely 
excited,  the  Athenian  fleet  of  twelve  triremes  under  Nikostratos 
reached  Kork^'ra.  The  wish  of  the  Athenian  admiral  was  to 
effect  an  offensive  alliance  between  Athens  and  Korkyra,  and, 
haying  done  this,  to  pour  oil  on  the  troubled  waters.  This  task  he 
thought  that  he  had  accomplished  when  he  had  persuaded  the 
Kork3rraians  to  content  themselves  with  bringing  to  trial  ten  of  the 
most  conspicuous  and  intemperate  of  the  oligarchic  party ;  and  he 
WB8  about  to  return  to  Naupaktos  when  the  demos  begged  him  to 
leave  five  of  his  ships  and  to  take  in  their  stead  five  triremes  which 
they  would  themselves  man.  The  consent  of  Nikostratos  was 
followed,  as  we  might  expect,  by  an  attempt  to  man  these  ships 
with  crews  taken  from  the  aristocratic  faction.  But  the  going 
into  vessels  under  the  command  of  an  Athenian  general  was  much 
like  going  to  Athens,  and  the  going  to  Athens  was  death.  The 
fear  of  being  thus  carried  away  drove  them  to  take  sanctuary  in 
the  temple  of  the  Dioskoroi.  Nikostratos  tried  in  vain  to  disabuse 
them  of  their  terrors;  but  the  people  were  now  in  a  state  of 
feverish  irritation,  and  construing  their  reluctance  to  serve  on 
shipboard  as  evidence  of  some  hidden  plot,  they  deprived  their 
enemies  of  their  arms,  and  made  fresh  attempts  to  destroy  them 

»  a<rovt  iwturav,    Thuc.  ill.  72, 1.  «  See  p.  251. 
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which  were  again  baffled  by  Nikostratos.  Four  hundred  oligarchs 
took  refuge  at  the  Heraion;  and  the  demos,  now  seriously 
alarmed,  carried  them  over  to  the  opposite  islet,  and  sent  to  them 
thither  their  daily  supplies  of  food.  While  things  were  in  this 
state,  a  new  turn  was  given  to  af&irs  by  the  arrival  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  fleet  of  53  triremes  off  Sybota.  The  tumult  in  Korkyra 
was  terrible  when  in  the  early  morning  AUddas,  with  whom 
Brasidas  was  joined  as  a  counsellor,  was  seen  bearing  down  upon 
the  island.  In  wild  confusion  the  Korkyraians  set  to  work  to  man 
60  triremes,  which  they  sent  out  one  by  one,  as  they  were  fOled, 
instead  of  allowing  Nikostratos  to  follow  his  plan  of  keeping 
Alkidas  in  check  until  the  Korkyraians  could  advance  in  a 
compact  body.  There  was,  in  short,  no  authority  and  no  law. 
Two  Korkyraian  ships  at  once  deserted  to  the  enemy,  and  the 
scattered  groups  of  the  remainder  seemed  to  the  Spartans  so  con- 
temptible that  twenty  ships  only  were  kept  back  to  oppose  them, 
while  the  remaining  thirty-three  prepared  to  encounter  the  twelve 
Athenian  triremes.  But  Nikostratos  was  a  general  scarcely  less 
formidable  than  Phormion.  By  a  successful  charge  of  one  of  his 
triremes  he  sunk  one  of  the  Peloponnesian  ships,  and  then,  while 
the  Korkyraians  were  fighting  rather  among  themselves  than  with 
their  enemies,  he  so  pressed  upon  the  Spartans  by  sweeping 
rapidly  round  them,  that  the  twenty  ships  reserved  to  deal  with 
the  islanders  were  drawn  off  to  the  aid  of  Alkidas.  In  fece  of 
this  overpowering  force  Nikostratos  was  obliged  to  retreat ;  but  he 
did  so  with  perfect  calmness  and  with  a  leisurely  movement  which 
might  give  the  Korkyraians  ample  time  to  get  back  to  their  own 
harbour.  By  sailing  straight  to  Korkyra  Alkidas  might  now  have 
carried  everything  before  him ;  but  to  the  disgust  of  Brasidas  he 
contented  himself  with  going  to  Sybota.  Still  fearing  another 
attack  the  Korkyraian  demos  made  overtures  to  the  four  hundred 
oligarchs  whom  they  had  brought  back  to  Heraion,  as  well  as  to 
others,  and  prevailed  on  some  of  them  to  aid  in  manning  thirty 
triremes  which  were  hastily  made  ready. 

The  Peloponnesian  fleet  departed  about  midday,  in  all  likeli- 
hood because  they  knew  that  large  reinforcements  might  soon  be 
Mai^crpsat  expected  for  Nikostratos.  Night  was  closing  when 
Korkyra.  fire-sigmds  warned  Alkidas  that  Eurymedon  with  60 
Athenian  triremes  was  sailing  up  from  Leukas.  Escaping  under 
cover  of  darkness,  the  Peloponnesians  dragged  their  ships  across 
the  Leukadian  isthmus,^  and  so  avoided  an  encounter.  At 
Korkyra  the  approach  of  Eurymedon  gave  a  vent  to  the  pent-up 
fury  of  the  demos,  who  now  felt  that  they  might  requite  their 

1  See  p.  61. 
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iits  tenfold.    Thoy  sent  their  ships  round  to  the  Ilyllaic 
harbour,  as  being  the  quarter  where  the  demos  was  strongest ;  but 
before  the  vessels  coukl  reach  the  haTen,  the  work  of  bloodshed 
had  begun.    Those  of  the  oligarchic  party  who  had  been  induced 
to  serve  on  shipboard  were  taken  out  and  slain.    The  suppliants  at 
the  Heraion  were  invited  to  come  forth  and  take  their  trial.    Fifty 
obeyed,  and  were  slaughtered  within  sight  of  their  comrades. 
These  chose  rather  to  kill  themselves  than  to  be  butchered  by 
others :  and  the  silence  of  death  soon  reigned  in  the  Temenos  of 
Here.    For  seven  days  the  massacre  went  on,  and  Eurymedon 
lifted  not  a  finger  to  check  or  repress  it.      On  his  departure  five 
hundred  only  of  the  oligarchic  faction  remained  aUve.    These 
seized  the  Korkyraian  forts  on  the  mainland,  and  by  frequent  raids 
from  these  strongholds  did  so  much  mischief  to  the  island,  that 
the  demos  soon  found  itself  pinched  by  famine.    But  their  efforts 
to  obtain  aid  from  Sparta  and  Corinth  were  fruitless ;  and  with  a 
desperate  resolution  they  landed  on  the  island,  burnt  their  ships  to 
make  retreat  impossible,  fortified  themselves  on  the  heights  of 
IsUme  to  the  north  of  the  city,  and  made  the  surrounding  coimtry 
a  desert.*    They  had  maintained  this  post  for  nearly  two  years, 
when  an  Athenian  fleet  on  its  way  from  Pylos  to  Sicily  under 
Eurymedon  and  Sophokles,  son  of  Sostratides,^  came  to  the  aid  of 
the  demos,  who  were  thus  enabled  to  storm  the  fort  and  to  bring 
to  terms  the  garrison  which  had  fallen  back  on  a  lofty  and  pre- 
cipitous peak.*    By  the  covenant  then  made  the  oligarchic  Korky- 
raians  agreed   to   submit   themselves  to  the  judgement  of  the 
Athenians,  and  to  give  up  their  allies  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of 
the  conquerors.     Stripped  of  their  weapons,  they  were  taken  to  the 
islet  of  Ptychin,  to  be  thence  conveyed  to  Athens;  but  it  was 
specially  agreed  that  the  attempt  of  any  one  man  to  escape  would 
nullify  the  whole  treaty  and  leave  them  at  the  mercy  of  their 
enemies.    The  demos  or  their  chiefs  were  resolved  that  the  treaty 
should  be  nullified.     Emissaries  were  accordingly  sent  by  these 
men  to  the  prisoners,  to  clieat  them  into  breaking  the  letter  of  the 
bond.    They  told  them  that  the  risk  involved  in  an  attempt  to 
escape  was  at  least  to  be  preferred  to  the  certainty  of  betrayal  by 
the  Athenians  into  the  hands  of  merciless  enemies,  and  they 
offered  to   provide  boats  to  carry  them  to   the  mainland.     The 
dismal  ceremony  went  on.    The  boat  was  sent ;  the  men  got  into 
it,  and  were  taken ;  and  the  treaty  was  broken.     The  demos  had 
gained  their  point,  and   to  their  lasting    shame  the  Athenian 
generals  had  gained  theirs  also.    These  men  were  under  orders  to 
go  on  to  Sicily,  and  to  Eurymedon  at  least  maaaacre  waa  as 

1  Thuc.  iii.  85.  ^  n,.  iii.  115.  1  lb.  iv.  46. 
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nothing  in  comparison  with  the  annoyance  of  sending  home  a  body 
of  prisoners  in  the  charge  of  a  deputy  who  would  carry  off  all  the 
honours  of  the  victory.  The  lie  which  was  to  cheat  the  prisoners 
to  their  ruin  was  thus  deliberately  concocted  between  the  Athe- 
nian generals  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Korkyraian  demos,  who  now 
shut  up  their  victims  in  a  large  building,  from  which  they  were 
taken,  twenty  at  a  time,  and  made  to  run  the  gauntlet  between  the 
swords  and  spears  of  their  personal  enemies.  Sixty  had  thus  met 
their  doom,  when  they  who  remained  within  the  building  found  out 
what  was  going  on  and  refused  to,  leave  it.  The  Korkyraians  took 
off  the  roof  of  the  building  and  began  to  shoot  their  prisoners 
down  with  tiles  and  arrows.  The  horrors  which  had  alreadv  been 
witnessed  at  the  Heraion  were  now  seen  here  on  a  larger  scale. 
All  night  long  the  work  of  murder  and  suicide  went  on,  and  in  the 
morning  the  dead  bodies  were  laid  mat-wise  on  waggons  and 
carted  away  from  the  city.  The  oligarchic  faction  was  destroyed  ; 
and,  like  fire  dying  out  for  lack  of  fuel,  the  awful  feuds  which  had 
drenched  Korkyra  in  blood  ceased,  necessarily,  to  rend  the  island 
asunder.  The  narrative  brings  before  us  the  picture  of  an  un- 
speakably vindictive  and  savage  people  J  nor  is  there  any  use  in 
attempting  to  discriminate  shades  of  guilt  in  criminals  whoso 
iniquities  are  all  of  so  deep  a  dye.  But  one  fact  stands  out, 
nevertheless,  with  singular  clearness.  The  island  was  in  orderly 
condition,  when  the  oligarchic  prisoners  from  Corinth  came  back 
with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  stirring  up  trouble  within  it.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  in  both  parties  the  sense  of  patriotic  union  was 
dead ;  that  the  demos  was  at  the  least  an  apt  disciple  in  that 
school  of  iniquity  in  which  the  oligarchic  factions  in  Hellas 
generally  had  distanced  all  competitors ;  and  lastly  that  the  crimes 
of  these  oligarchic  factions  were  the  crimes  of  men  who  called 
themselves  pre-eminently  gentlemen,  nobly  bom,  nobly  bred, 
generous  and  refined,  yet  not  less  superstitious  and  altogether  more 
hard-hearted,  selfish,  and  cruel  than  the  men  of  less  splendid 
ancestry  on  whom  they  looked  down  with  infinite  contempt. 

The  siunmer  of  the  fifth  year  of  the  war  brought  to  the  Athe- 
nians some  success  by  the  capture  of  Minoa,  an  islet  used  by  the 
Capture  of  Megarians  as  a  post  to  defend  their  neighbouring 
Minai  by  harboiu"  of  Nisaia.  The  general  in  command  of  the 
Summer  of  Successful  force  was  Nikias  the  son  of  Nikeratos,  a  man 
4-27  B.C.  y^i^Q  13  gai^  to  have  filled  the  office  of  Strategos  even 

as  a  colleague  of  Perikles,  but  who  is  at  this  time  first  brought 
before  our  notice  by  Thucydides.  From  this  moment  he  be- 
comes one  of  the  most  prominent  actors  on  the  stage  of  Athenian 
politics,  until  his  career  closed  imder  conditions  thoroughly  ab- 
horrent to  a  nature  singularly  unenterprising  and  cautious.     De- 
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ficient  in  military  genius,  possessed  of  not  much  power  as  an 
orator,  caring  more  for  the  policy  of  his  party  than  for  the  wider 
interests  of  his  coimtry,  this  strictly  conservative  and  oligarchic 
statesman  gained  and  kept  an  ascendancy  at  Athens  which  might 
almost  be  put  into  comparison  with  that  of  PeriJdes.  With  hoth 
it  rested  in  some  pail;  on  the  same  foundation.  In  all  that  related 
to  money  Nikias,  like  Perikles,  was  incomiptihle ;  and  this  £EU2t 
alone,  joined  with  careful  decency  of  life,  secured  for  him  an 
influence  with  the  people  which  from  every  other  point,  of  view 
was  utterly  undeserved.  Endowed  with  ample  wealth,  he  made 
use  of  his  riches  not  for  indulgence  in  luxury  and  pleasure  hut 
chiefly  for  the  magniflcent  discharge  of  the  Liturgies  imposed  on 
the  wealthiest  citizens.  Generous  in  the  gifts  which  were  to 
increase  his  popularity,  he  was  careful  in  husbanding  and  extend- 
ing the  resources  which  enabled  him  to  make  them.  He  was  a 
speculator  in  the  silver  mines  of  Laureion,  and  he  gained  a  large 
revenue  by  letting  out  slaves  to  work  in  these  mines.  In  no  way 
tainted  with  tlie  philosophical  tastes  of  Perikles,  Nikias  spent  his 
leisure  time  in  listening  to  the  discourses  of  prophets  whom  he 
kept  in  his  pay,  while  both  his  temper  and  the  need  of  attending 
to  his  property  made  him  either  unambitious  of  public  ofilces  or 
even  averse  to  filling  them.  Here  again  a  carefulness  which  took 
the  form  of  modesty  increased  the  eagerness  of  the  people  to  place 
him  in  positions  which  he  wished  rather  to  avoid,  and  to  comply 
even  with  uureasomtble  demands  which  he  made  in  the  hope  of 
avoiding  them. 

The  summer  in  which  Nikias  captured  Minoa  was  marked  by 
the  first  interference  of  the  Athenians  in  the  a^irs  of  Sicily.    The 
autumn  was  darkened  by  the  reappearance  of  the    Second  ont- 
pkgue  which  after  a  lull  of  some  time  burst  out  with    pjjjj/at  ^® 
extreme  violence  for  a  twelvemonth.    But  the  earth-    Athew. 
quakes  which  took  place  in  rapid  succession  in  Attica  and  Euboia 
and  especially  in  the  lk)iotian  Orchomenos  during  the  following 
winter  and  spring  were  so  far  a  benefit  to  the  Athe- 
nians that  they  prevented  the  invading  army  of  the    Sixth  year 
Peloponnesians  from  advancing  any  further  than  the    ®'  *^®  ^"'' 
isthmus.    An  unsuccessful  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians 
to  bring  the  island  of  Melos  into  the  Athenian  confederacy  was 
followed  by  an  enterprise  not  much  more  successful,  at  first,  on  the 
side  of  the  Spartans. 

The  Trachinians  of  the  Malian  gulf,  annoyed  by  the  moun- 
taineers of  Oita,  had  thought  at  first  of  asking  help    Foundation 
from  the  Athenians.    But  the  faU  of  Plataiai  or  the    ^^g^jj! 
recollection  that  the  power  of  Athens  was  practically    tana, 
confined  to  the  sea  led  them  to  apply  to  Sparta ;  and  the  Spartans 
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saw  iu  this  petition  an  opportunity  for  inflicting  peimanent  and 
serious  mischief  on  Athens.  Thus  sprung  into  existence  the  town 
of  Herakleia,  from  which  friends  and  foes  expected  great  things, 
and  which  hereafter  was  to  attain  some  importance.  But  for  the 
present  a  blight  fell  on  the  new  settlement ;  and  the  Athenians 
found  that  nothing  was  to  be  feared  from  a  colony  which  had 
started  with  high  hopes,  as  under  the  special  protection  of  Herakles. 
Tidings  of  a  more  alarming  kind  reached  them  from  a  quarter 
to  which  they  had  looked  without  forebodings  of  eviL  The  Mes- 
Defeat  of  senians  of  Naupaktos  had  impressed  on  Demosthenes 
2^^^.  the  necessity  of  assailing  in  their  fastnesses  the  savage 
toUa.  clans  of  the  Aitoliancaterans,  who,  as  living  in  scattered 

hamlets,  could  be  attacked  in  succession  and  subdued  long  before 
they  could  combine  their  forces.  So  little  did  Demosthenes 
dread  a  conflict  with  these  mountaineers,  that  he  looked  forward  not 
only  to  an  easy  conquest,  but  to  making  use  of  them  in  further  con- 
quests. Second  in  ability  as  a  naval  commander  only  to  Phormion, 
Demosthenes  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away  into  schemes 
which  Perikles  assuredly  would  never  have  sanctioned.  The 
caution  which  led  the  great  statesman  to  oppose  the  expedition  of 
Tolmides  to  Tanagra  *  would  have  resisted  still  more  strenuously 
the  daring  but  impracticable  plan  of  restoring  the  supremacy  of 
Athens  in  Boiotia  by  an  attempt  made  not  from  Attica  but  from 
the  passes  of  the  Aitolian  mountains.  Yet  such  was  the  plan  of 
Demosthenes.  But  his  eyes  must  in  some  measure  have  been 
opened  to  the  difiiculties  of  his  task,  when  on  reaching  SoUion  the 
Akamanians  flatly  refused  his  request  for  their  help.  Still,  un- 
deterred by  their  desertion,  he  began  his  march  towards  the 
rugged  sides  of  Oita.  The  villages  of  Potidania,  Krokyleion,  and 
Teichion  were  easily  stormed ;  but  the  moimtain  tribes  were  now 
astir,  and  even  the  clans  inhabiting  the  valleys  watered  by  the 
tributary  streams  of  the  Spercheios  hurried  to  the  aid  of  their 
kinsfolk.  Still  the  Messenians  insisted  that  the  enterprise  was  not 
merely  practicable  but  easy :  and  without  waiting  for  the  Lokrian 
light-armed  troops,  of  which  he  had  the  greatest  need,  he  advanced 
to  Aigition,  a  town  not  more  than  ten  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
carried  it  by  storm.  But  leaping  down  frx)m  the  siurrounding 
crags  the  Aitolians  hurled  showers  of  darts  on  the  Athenians, 
falling  back  when  these  came  forward,  and  harassing  them  as  they 
again  retreated.  Everything  depended  now  on  the  bowmen  in 
the  army  of  Demosthenes  j  but  their  captain  was  presently  killed, 
his  men  scattered,  and  the  retreat  became  a  rout.  Hurrying  aviray 
from  the  Aitolian  javelins,  the  Athenians  fell  into  chasms  worn 

I  See  p.  251. 
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down  by  the  winter  torrents,  or  were  entangled  in  difficult  ground 
firom  which  only  an  experienced  guide  could  extricate  them.  Un- 
happily the  Messenian  Ohromon,  who  had  thus  far  served  them, 
was  among  the  slain ;  and  the  moimtaineers  hastened  to  fire  the 
woods  in  which  these  fugitives  were  caught.  A  few  only  found 
their  way  to  the  Lokrian  Oine6n,  whence  they  had  set  out ;  and 
the  triremes  which  had  brought  them  from  Leukas  departed  on 
their  cheerless  voyage  to  Athens.  Demosthenes,  not  daring  to 
face  the  people,  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naupaktos. 

But  uie  Aitolians  were  now  spurred  on  by  the  desire  of  further 
vengeance  against  the  authors  of  the  recent  mischief ;  and  when 
their  envoys  appeared  at  Sparta,  they  spoke  to  no  un-  Attempt  of 
willing  hearers.  It  was  now  autumn;  but  a  force  theAitoUant 
was  at  once  sent  off  for  Delphoi,  where  Eurylochos,  the  tuia  onNan- 
Pebponnesian  general,  succeeded  in  detaching  from  i»kto8. 
their  alliance  with  Athens  the  Lokrian  tribes  through  whose  lands 
he  must  pass  on  his  way  to  Naupaktos.  Keeping  on  in  a  westerly 
direction,  he  also  took  the  Corinthian  colony  of  Molykreion,  now 
subject  to  Athens,  and  then  turned  round  upon  Naupaktos.  But 
here  he  had  a  more  formidable  enemy  to  deal  with.  Undeterred 
by  his  last  rebuff,  Demosthenes  went  in  person  to  Akamania,  and 
by  persistent  intreaty  prevailed  on  the  Akarnanians  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  Messenian  city.  A  thousand  hoplites  were  embarked 
on  board  the  fleet,  and  Naupaktos  was  saved.  Eurylochos  fell 
back  to  the  west  on  the  Aitolian  town  of  Kalydon,  the  scene  of 
the  mythical  boar  hunt  of  Meleagros,  and  thence  on  Pleuron 
beneath  the  heights  of  Arakynthos.  The  winter  season  had  begun 
when  3,000  Ambrakian  hoplites  seized  Olpai,  a  fortress  about 
three  miles  to  the  north  of  Argos;  the  Akarnanians  sent  also 
ui^ut  messages  to  Demosthenes,  who  no  longer  seemed  to  them  a 
person  to  be  slighted,  and  to  the  leaders  of  the  Athenian  fleet  of 
twenty  ships  then  coasting  off  the  Peloponnesos.  Soon  afterwards 
the  Athenian  fleet  sailed  into  the  Ambrakian  gulf  and  took  up  a 
position  off  Olpai,  while  Demosthenes,  who  was  now  chosen 
general  of  the  Akarnanians,  incamped  on  ground  separated  from 
that  which  Eurylochos  occupied  by  the  bed  of  a  winter  torrent  of 
more  than  usual  width.  Five  days  passed  without  any  movement. 
On  the  sixth  day  both  sides  made  ready  for  battle.  From  the 
superiority  of  their  numbers  the  Spartans  were  able  so  to  extend 
their  line  as  well-nigh  to  ^urroimd  their  enemies :  and  Demosthenes 
resolved  to  adopt  again  the  plan  which  had  brought  about  the 
discomfiture  of  the  Ambrakiots  with  Knemos  at  Stratos.^  In  the 
fight  which  followed,  the  Peloponnesians  imder  Eurylochos  on  the 

1  See  p.  289 
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loft  wing  were  turning  the  flank  of  the  Messenians  under  Demos- 
thenes, when  the  Akamanians  starting  from  their  hiding-place 
attacked  them  in  the  rear.  Smitten  with  panic  terror  they  not 
only  fled  themselves  hut  carried  most  of  their  allies  along  with 
them.  The  death  of  Eurrlochos  and  of  the  hest  amongst  his  men 
added  to  their  dismay.  In  the  meanwhile  the  Ambrakiots  and  others 
on  the  right  wing  had  chased  the  enemy  opposed  to  them  as  far  as 
Argoe.  Be  turning  to  the  battle-field,  they  found  the  day  irretriev- 
ably lost,  and  made  their  way  to  Oipai  in  a  disorderly  retxeat  which 
added  to  the  number  of  the  slain. 

Darkness  was  closing  in  when  the  battle  ended.  During  the 
night  Menedaios,  who,  having  been  third  in  command,  had  now 
Retivat  of  taken  the  place  of  Eurrlochos,  convinced  himself  that 
the  PeJopon-    his  first  duty  was  to  escape  from  a  difficult  if  not  a 

ne»iAiui  after       ,  .  .        -,  j.       t.  -l-'-lx* 

the  defeat  at  desperate  entanglement.  It  was  his  wish,  of  course, 
oipai.  to  extricate  all  who  had  fought  on  his  side.    When 

on  the  following  day  he  made  overtures  to  Demosthenes  for  a  truce 
which  should  give  them  time  for  retreat,  he  was  met  by  a  refusal 
to  all  appearance  peremptory ;  but  he  was  privately  informed  that 
if  he  and  his  Peloponnesians  chose  to  withdi-aw  quietly  and  secretly, 
the  Akamanian  generals  would  take  care  that  their  retreat  should 
be  unmolested.  These  ignominious  terms  were  not  refused ;  and 
the  design  of  Demostlienes  for  discrediting  them  among  the  allies 
whom  they  abandoned  and  among  the  Greeks  generally  was 
thoroughly  successful. 

About  twelve  miles  to  the  north  of  Oipai  rose  two  precipitous 
hills,  known  as  Idomene.  The  higher  of  these  two  summits  was 
Dcstrnction  Occupied  by  the  troops  sent  by  Demosthenes  to  intercept 
braidou'at  ^^®  Ambrakiots,  who,  having  already  posted  them- 
idomenfi.  selves  on  the  lower  hill,  yet  knew  not  what  had' taken 
place.  Demosthenes  himself  marched  during  the  night  towards 
Idomene,  leading  one-half  of  his  force  up  the  pass,  while  the  other 
half  worked  its  way  round  over  the  Amphilochian  hills.  At  dawn 
of  day  the  Ambrakiot  sentinels  heard  themselves  hailed  in  the 
familiar  Dorian  dialect  by  men  whom  they  naturally  took  to  be 
their  friends.  The  spokesmen  were  Messenians  whom  Demosthenes 
had  purposely  placed  in  the  van,  and  who  now  began  the  work  of 
slaughter  on  men  practically  unarmed  and  defenceless.  The  Am- 
brakiots were  in  every  way  at  a  disadvantage.  They  were  roused 
suddenly  from  their  slumbers  by  enemies  who  had  taken  care  to 
cut  off*  all  chances  of  escape.  The  necessary  result  followed* 
Many  of  the  Ambrakiots  rushed  into  the  gullies  and  watercourses 
and  thus  into  the  ambuscades  there  set  for  them.  A  few  stragglers 
only  returned  to  the  Ambrakian  city,  while  the  Akamanians, 
having  plundered  the  dead  and  set  up  their  trophies,  betook  them- 
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selves  to  Argoe.  Thither  on  the  following  day  came  a  herald 
from  the  Ambrakiots  who  after  the  previous  engagement  had  fled 
into  the  land  of  the  Agraians.  On  the  huge  pile  of  arms  taken 
from  the  men  slain  at  Moment  he  gazed  with  such  evident  astonish- 
ment that  a  bystander  asked  him  the  reason  of  his  wonder,  and 
the  number  of  the  bodies  which  he  demanded  for  burial.  To  his 
reply  that  they  were  at  the  most  two  hundred,  his  questioner 
^  answered  by  pointing  out  the  obvious  fact  that  the  arms  before 
him  wore  those  of  at  least  a  thousand  men.  'Then/  said  the 
herald, '  these  are  not  the  arms  of  the  men  who  fought  with  us.' 
'  But  they  must  be/  retorted  the  Altarnanian, '  if  you  fought  at 
Idomenc  yesterday.'  *  We  fought  with  none  yesterday/  was  the 
answer ;  '  the  battle  was  on  the  day  before  when  we  were  retreating 
from  Olpai.'  *  It  may  be  so/  said  the  other ;  '  but  these  are  the 
arms  of  the  Ambrakiots  whom  we  defeated  yesterday  on  their  way 
from  the  city.'  The  herald  understood  at  once  that  the  whole  force 
of  Ambrakia  had  been  routed,  if  not  cut  to  pieces,  and  with  a  loud 
and  bitter  cry  of  agony  he  departed  without  giving  further  heed 
to  the  errand  on  which  he  had  come.  So  ended  the  most  fearful 
carnage  of  the  war  which  was  broujrht  to  a  close  with  the  peace  of 
Nikias.*  The  campaign  had  done  little  for  Athens,  but  much  for 
Demosthenes.  Without  calling  on  the  state  to  aid  him  ho  had 
achieved  a  victory  which  insured  to  him  the  condonation  of  his 
prenous  mistakes ;  but  the  Athenians  had  gained  notliiug  beyond 
a  pledge  on  tlie  part  of  the  Ambrakiots  that  they  would  take  no 
part  in  any  operations  directed  against  Athens. 

The  seventh  year  of  the  war  began  with  the  usual  invasion  of 
Attica  by  the  Peloponnesian  army  under  Agis,  the  son  of  Archi- 
damos  ;  but  the  time  of  the  inroad  was  earlier.    The    c>ccnpation 
corn  was  still  green,  and  a  singularly  cold  and  stormy    pg^-^o^^f 
spring  added  to  the  discomfort  of  the  invaders  while    ncR  in  the 
it  increased  the  di  fficiilty  of  getting  food.    But  scarcely    S^n^e^varT' 
a  fortnight  had  passed  since  they  crossed  the  Attic        425  b.c. 
border,  when  Agis  received  tidings  which  caused  him  to  hurry 
homewards  with  all  speed.  The  ill-success  of  the  Aitolian  campaign 
had  not  damped  the  courage  of  Demosthenes,  or  deterred  him  from 
forming  elaborate  scliomes  for  bringing  the  war  to  a  happy  issue. 
His  plan  for  restoring  the  supremacy  of  Athens  over  Boiotia  by  an 
iu\'aBion  from  the  nortliwest  was  suggested  by  tlie  Messenians  of 
Naupaktos ;  in  his  present  design  he  followed  the  ad^'ice  of  the 
same  counsellors.     He  was  in  this  case  justified  in  doing  so ;  and 
the  high  reputation  which  he  had  won  through  his  victories  at 
Olirai  and  IdomeuG  insured  him  a  favourable  hearing  when  he 

»  Thuc.  iii.  11.0,  Ih 
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asked  tlie  sanctioii  of  the  people  for  emplojuig  in  aoj  opezatkniB 
along  the  coasts  of  Pelopoimesos  the  fleet  of  foirij  ships  which  tfaej 
wete  seoding  firat  to  Eori^yra^  and  then  to  Skalj.  His  lequest 
was  granted ;  and  the  &ct  that  he  was  not  one  of  the  Stimtegoi  for 
the  year'  attests  the  thorough  confidence  which  his  countiTmen 
folt  in  his  genius.  Bat  the  generals  with  whom  he  sailed  were 
less  disposed  to  listen  when  on  doubling  the  promontory  of 
Meth6ne  he  suggested  that  Pylos  might  serre  well  for  the  pmpoees 
of  his  scheme.  They  insisted  on  sailing  onwardS;  hut  a  storm 
brought  them  back  to  Pylos,  and  Demosthenes  again  uiged  the 
advantages  of  occupying  a  spot  not  much  more  than  fifty  miles 
£rom  Sparta,  well  supplied  with  wood  and  stone  for  fortification, 
and  surrounded  by  a  practically  desert  country.  Their  reply  was 
that  many  such  spots  might  be  found  on  the  Peloponnesian  coasts, 
if  he  chose  to  waste  public  money  upon  them ;  nor  had  he  any 
better  success  either  with  the  suboidinate  officers  or  with  the  men. 
But  the  storm  lasted  on  for  days,  and  the  men,  wearied  with  idle- 
ness, began  of  their  own  accord  to  fortify  the  place  by  way  of 
passing  the  time.  They  soon  took  a  serious  interest  in  the  work 
which  they  had  begun  almost  in  sport,  and  toiled  hard  to  strengthen 
the  comparatively  small  extent  of  ground  which  was  not  sufficiently 
fortified  by  nature,  before  a  Peloponnesian  army  could  be  marched 
against  them.  Six  days  sufficed  to  complete  the  wall  on  the  land 
side,  and  Demosthenes  was  left  with  five  ships  to  hold  the  place, 
while  the  rest  went  on  to  Korkvra. 

The  spot  thus  chosen,  associated  with  the  traditional  glories  of 
Nestor,  is  described  by  Thucydides  as  a  rocky  promontory,  known 
The  bay  of  o]bo  imder  the  name  Koryphasion,  separated  from  the 
Sphakteria.  island  of  Sphakteria  by  a  passage  wide  enough  to  admit 
two  triremes  abreast.  This  island,  fiAeen  furlongs  in  length  or  in 
superficial  size  (for  his  expression  is  not  decisive  on  this  point), 
stretched  from  northwest  to  southesst,  a  passage  capable  of  ad- 
mitting eight  or  nine  war-ships  abreast  dividing  it  from  the  main- 
land. Within  this  breakwater  lay  the  spacious  harbour  of  Pylos, 
in  which  Demosthenes  hoped  to  raise  to  a  higher  point  than  ever 
the  reputation  of  the  Athenian  navy. 

The  tidings  that  the  Athenians  were  masters  of  Pylos  had 
brought  Agis  and  his  men  away  from  Attica ;  and  a  laige  force  of 
Attack  of  infantry  had  assembled  to  attack  the  fortifications  on 
Brasidason  the  land  side,  before  the  sixty  Peloponnesian  ships 
^^**'  could  return  from  Korkjrra.    Their  plan  was  simple, 

and  of  its  success  they  felt  no  doubt,  if  only  the  work  could 

^  The  Korkyraian  demos  was  at     Istdn€.    See  p.  809. 
this  time  still  annoyed  by  the  oli-        >  Thnc  iv.  2,  8. 
garchical  exiles  who  occupied  Mount 
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"be  done  before  Demosthenes  received  any  reinforcements.  The 
Athenian  ships  from  Zakynthos  might  arrive  at  any  moment;  and 
in  the  interv^  it  was  indispensably  necessary  that  the  occupants  of 
Fylos  should  be  crushed  by  a  simultaneons  attack  by  land  and  sea. 
Triremes  lashed  together  with  their  heads  facing  seawards  were  to 
block  up,  it  is  said,  both  entrances  to  the  harbour,  while  a  body  of 
Spartan  hoplites,  landed  on  Sphakteria,  would  not  only  make  it 
impossible  for  the  Athenians  to  use  that  island  as  a  military  post, 
but  would  support  the  fleet  in  its  attack  on  the  fortification.  The 
fi)rmer  part  of  this  plan  was  not  carried  out ;  but  the  hoplites, 
drafted  by  lot  from  all  the  Ijochoi  or  centuries,  were  placed  on  the 
islet  imder  the  command  of  Epitadas.  Demosthenes  on  his  side 
had  done  all  that  an  able  and  brave  leader  could  do.  Before  the 
Peloponnesian  fleet  entered  the  harbour,  he  had  sent  off  two  ships 
to  summon  with  all  speed  the  whole  squadron  from  Zakynthos ; 
and  drawing  up  his  own  five  triremes  on  the  shore  under  the  walls 
of  his  fort,  he  hed^d  them  in  with  a  stout  stockade.  Their  crews 
he  armed  with  such  shields  (for  the  most  part  of  wicker  work)  as 
coxild  there  be  got  or  made ;  and  the  few  weapons  which  he  placed 
in  their  hands  were  obtained  from  a  Messenian  privateer  of  thirty 
oars  and  a  pinnace,  from  which  he  received  also  the  not  less 
welcome  aid  of  forty  hoplites.  The  day  went  precisely  as  he  had 
anticipated.  On  the  land  side  Peloponnesian  besiegers  were  not 
much  to  be  feared ;  and  we  are  only  told  that  they  achieved 
nothing.  The  attack  made  by  the  fleet  of  43  ships  under  Thrasy- 
melidas  is  related  with  greater  detail.  In  detachments  of  four  or 
five  ve^ssels  at  a  time  the  Spartans  strove  to  effect  a  landing  on 
some  of  the  narrow  openings  by  which  alone  they  could  approach 
the  fort.  The  Athenians  were  already  hero  to  encounter  them : 
but  they  had  a  powerful  ally  in  the  rocks  and  reefs  which  girt  this 
dangerous  promontory,  and  the  captains  of  the  ships  exhibited  a 
natural  reluctance  to  risk  the  destruction  of  their  vessels.  Furious 
at  the  sight,  Brasidas  asked  them  whether  they  meant  for  the  sake 
of  saving  some  timber  to  allow  the  enemy  to  establish  himself 
in  their  country,  while  on  the  allies  he  urged  the  duty  of  sacrificing, 
if  need  be,  every  ship  belonging  to  them  as  a  small  return  for  the 
long  series  of  good  deeds  which  they  had  received  from  Sparta. 
Then,  insisting  that  his  own  ship  should  be  driven  straight  upon 
the  beach,  he  took  his  stand  on  the  gangway  ready  to  spring  on 
land.  In  this  position  he  was  exposed,  before  he  could  strike  a 
blow  or  even  attempt  to  leap  on  shore,  to  showers  of  darts  and 
arrows.  Struck  down  with  many  wounds,  he  fell  back  funtuig 
into  the  forepart  of  the  vessel  witli  his  left  arm  hanging  over  the 
side,  and  his  shield  slipped  off  into  the  water.  Dashed  up  presently 
by  the  waves  on  the  beach,  it  was  seiaed  by  the  Athenians  who 
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ivith  it  crowned  the  trophr  raiKd  alter  ilio  battle.  Uw  S 
were  conipletelj  baffled  ;  and  evening  closed  on 
nf  Atlieniana  on  tlie  Pe!oponiii>EiHTi  c<Mbt  over  Pelopuumiui  vkt 
sought  ill  ifLiQ  t«  eflect  a  Lmding  from  iheir  cum  sliipi  en  tkn 
OTCn  Bbon?s.  Two  daTS  more  vrer«  npi'iit  in  fntile  efibrts  on  tlw  pMt 
of  the  Lakedaiinuninns  to  obtain  a  footing'  on  the  beach.  On  the 
third  day  Uicy  sent  for  wood  for  the  coDHtruction  of  batteiaF 
fD;rine« :  litit  their  Hcheuiea  wvie  dtivoncerted  hy  the  arrinl  of  tht 
Atiieninn  tluet  from  Znliyiuhoa.  For  that  Dijrht  the  Athemw 
commauderij  were  compelled  to  snil  biick  to  the  islet  of  FttAi,  &r 
SpbakteriawaafullofhoplitfB.andthe  Spartan  amiy held  the  |noB^ 
beyoud  the  fortiCcatious  of  Demostheucx,  while  their  sbipt  Uyjwt 
within  the  entrance  to  tho  barboiir.  On  the  folloiting  inonn: 
Athenian  |;enerald  advanced  in  order  of  bottle,  with  the  int 
of  forcing  their  n~aT  within  the  paii9a^,  unlees  the  enemy  i 
come  out  to  meet  them  in  the  open  Bea.  With  a  Btiange  ii 
the  Ijikodaimouuins  quietly  awaited  thi'ii  attack  within  tkt 
harbour;  and  tlie  Atlieniaw  Hweejiiug  iu  at  both  entnacM  dnbd 
dmvn  upon  their  shipa,  diHLbliii)f  many  and  takinfr  five,  trilk  tbr 
whole  crew  of  one,  auil  rnnniii|^  into  ihowi  veasela  which  hid  iM 
10  the  shore.  Others  wei«  eerioiuiiy  injured  before  thaj  taaii  be 
manned  and  put  to  Ben;  and  others  again,  deserted  by  tkor  aen< 
were  towed  away  empty. 

Tbc  Atheniaus  luul  won  another  and  a  deciaive  Tictiay;  toi 
something  mujt  at  once  1m  done,  if  (he  hoplites  in  Spiultltrii, 
_  .  ,  manv  of  Ihem  belon'.'iua'  to  tlie  lirst  familjsa  of  SwM, 
ihe  HHrtniu  were  to  1«  saved  from  sttirMition  or  fmm  the  immiatnt 
for'^iw'np  ^^^  "^  heinft  taken  iiriaoners  by  an  overwhdniiiig  toa. 
irotiatioii  ot  The  ephoTB  tbeinaelvc!)  at  once  hurried  from  Sfailtto 
.patt.  pj.iQg  loeffiMita  truce  untU  envoya  should  taw  re- 

turned from  Athens  with  the  ducieion  of  the  people  -wkathw  fat 
peace  or  for  continued  war.  The  terms  on  which  thia  texa  «■■ 
arranged  were  Builicteutly  etriupent.  Ever]'  ship  of  the  I^kriu- 
monian  fleet,  wherever  it  might  be,  was  to  be  brought  to  Pykm  aad 
sumndered  to  the  Athenians,  who  were  io  yield  them  up  fKB 
at  the  end  of  the  truce  in  the  condition  in  which  thay  had  nmnd 
them ;  Bud  no  attack  whether  by  land  or  sea  was  tu  be  uttamittil 
against  the  Athenian  firtilicationB.  On  the  other  huid  tba  Athe- 
nians, while  they  agreed  that  the  Spartans  should  under  Btnet  in- 
spection send  in  a  daily  allowance  of  food  and  wine  for  the  men 
impri«ODed  in  Spbakteria,  reserved  to  themselTes  the  tight  of 
keeping  a  constant  fimard  romid  the  island,  under  the  en 
that  they  should  make  no  attempt  to  land  upon  it  Not  ti 
days  had  passed  since  the  Athenians  bad  witnoned  the  p 
retreat  of  the  invading  anny ;  and  nothing  was  further  from  Aai 
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minds  than  the  thought  that  the  next  scene  in  the  drama  would  be 
the  sight  of  Spartan  ambassadors  suing  for  peace  with  a  tone  of 
moderation,  if  not  of  humility,  in  little  harmony  with  their  general 
character.  The  blockade  of  the  hoplites  in  Sphakteria  had  suddenly 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  Spartans  to  the  exceeding  value  of  forbear- 
ance and  kindliness,  and  indeed  to  the  general  duty  of  the  forgive- 
ness of  injuries.  The  Hellenic  world,  they  urged,  was  sorely  in 
need  of  rest,  and  the  boon  would  be  not  the  less  welcome  because 
they  knew  not  now  who  had  begun  the  quarrel,  and  had  at  best  a 
vague  notion  as  to  what  they  were  fighting  for ;  and  lastly  they 
hinted  that  a  haufrhty  rejection  of  their  proposal  would  carry  with  it 
a  new  and  terrible  danger.  Thus  far  Sparta  was  actuated  by  no 
feelings  of  uncompromising  enmity  towards  Athens ;  but  the  loss 
of  her  hoplites  in  Sphakteria  and  still  more  their  massacre  if  taken 
prisoners  by  the  Athenians  would  make  the  Spartans  their  bitter 
and  relentless  foes  in  a  war  which  must  end  in  extermination  on 
one  side  or  the  other. 

Adversity  often  teacher  some  very  wholesome  lessons,  and  the 
Spartans  never  sjwke  more  to  the  purpose  than  when  they  said 
that  the  time  for  ending  the  war  had  come.    They 
had  indeed  forgotten,  or  they  did  not  cai'e  to  dwell  on    Athena  en 
the  fact,  that  when  Athens  was  down  under  the  scourge     tlons^nhe 
of  the  great  pestilence,  they  had  dismissed  with  con-    Spartan  en- 
tempt  the  Athenian  envoys  who  had  come  to  sue  for     ^^^^' 
peace ;  but  mauy  of  the  more  moderate  citizens  were  content  to 
overlook  this  inconsistency  in  their  wider  regard  for  the  permanent 
interests  not  of  Athens  only  but  of  Hellas.     Unfortunately  amou-> 
these  moderate  citizens  not  one  was  to  bo  found  who  could  venture 
to  force  these  interests  on  the  attention  of  the  people.   Had  Perikles 
been  alive  and  in  the  full  vigoiu*  of  his  mental  powers,  he  would 
have  insisted  that  the  honour  of  Athens  must  be  amply  asserted  ; 
but  he  would  have  insisted  not  less  earnestly  that  no  unnecessary 
liiudrances  shouljj  be  placed  in  the  way  of  a  settlement  which 
Athenians  might  make  not  only  with  satisfaction  but  with  self- 
respect.    But  Perikles  was  dead,  and  Kleon  was  li\'ing  with  a 
spirit  unchanged  from  the  day  when  he  hounded  on  his  countrj'men 
to  slaughter  tiie  friendly  Demos  as  well  as  the  rebellious  oligarchy 
of  Mytilene.     The  account  which  Thucydides  gives  of  the  inter- 
ference of  Kleon  in  the  debate  is  short  and  marked  by  his  personal 
animosity  to  the  man.     Introduced  with  all  the  particularity  of  a 
first  notice,*  Kleon  is  represented  assaying  that  the  Athenians  could 
not  honourably  demand  less  than  the  surrender  of  the  hoplitea  in 

1  The  introdaction  in  Thucydides,  is  introduced,  iii.  36,  5,  before  the 
iv.  21,  2,  is  clearly  superfluous  after  second  debate  about  tbe  Hytile- 
the  vcrv  similar  terms  in  which  he     naians. 
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Sphaktem  with  all  their  arms,  and  that  after  these  men  ahould 
haye  heen  brought  as  prisoners  to  Athens,  the  Spartans  might  make 
a  further  truce  pending  negotiations  for  a  permanent  peace,  on  the 
one  condition  of  giving  hack  to  the  Athenians  Nisaia,  Pegai, 
TroizeU;  and  Achaia  which  had  been  extorted  from  them  under 
constraint  long  before  the  begixming  of  the  war.^ 

To  these  demands  the  Spartan  envoys  made  no  direct  reply ; 
but  no  rejection  of  the  proposal  was  implied  in  their  request  for 
Bnptnre  of  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  discuss  the  terms 
the  truce.  ^th  tiiem  and  submit  the  result,  as  it  must  necessarily 
be  submitted,  to  the  people.  In  the  case  of  the  Mytilenaians  Eleon 
had  availed  himself  of  the  popular  feeling  which  was  smarting 
under  the  sense  of  a  causeless  revolt  on  the  part  of  a  state  which 
had  been  treated  with  exceptional  kindness ;  and  he  now  availed 
himself  of  the  popular  sentiment  which  sprang  from  a  natural 
elation  on  success  as  sudden  as  it  was  unlooked-for  and  decisive. 
On  hearing  the  request  of  the  Spartan  ambassadors,  he  burst  out 
into  loud  and  indignant  denunciations  of  their  doublendealing.  He 
had  suspected  from  the  first  that  they  had  come  with  no  good 
intent :  he  was  now  sure  that  thev  wished  only  to  cheat  and  mis- 
lead  the  people,  before  whom  he  bade  them  speak  out  anything 
which  they  had  to  say.  The  envoys  were  taken  by  surprise. 
Popular  debates  were  things  unknown  at  Sparta ;  and  the  uncultured 
discipline  under  which  their  Hves  had  been  passed  left  them  little 
fit  to  cope  with  the  bluster  of  loud-tongued  speakers  or  to  plead 
their  cause  before  a  vast  assembly.  Nor  had  any  citizen  of  the 
moderate  party,  from  Nikias  downwards,  the  courage  to  demand 
that  the  request  of  the  envoys  should  be  submitted  to  the  decision 
of  the  people.  It  ynA  the  duty  of  such  citizens  to  deny  the  right 
of  Kleon  to  impute  evil  motives  to  the  ambassadors.  They  might 
have  insisted  that  although  the  people  must  in  the  last  resort 
sanction  or  condemn  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  men  whom 
they  might  appoint  as  commissioners,  the  preliminary  stages  would 
be  far  better  left  to  the  counsels  of  a  few  citizens  selected  specially 
for  the  task.  Nikias,  or  those  who  agreed  with  him,  might  have 
urged  further  that  of  these  citizens  Eleon  himself  should  be  one ; 
nor  in  such  case  could  Eleon  have  repeated  his  impudent  asssump- 
tion,  when  it  must  have  called  forth  the  obvious  retort  that  his 
words  must  be  made  good  by  some  show  of  proof. 

With  the  return  of  the  envoys  to  Pylos  the  truce  ended,  and 
ResmnpUon  the  Spartans  demanded  the  restoration  of  their  fleet. 
Mo^d^of'  ^^^  ^®  Athenians  alleged  against  them  some  attack 
SphakteriA.  on  their  fortification;  and  as  the  slightest  infraction 
of  any  one  part  of  the  agreement  was  to  yitiate  the  whole,  they 

1  See  p.  254. 
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refusedy  on  this  exo^ise  which  the  historian  admits  to  be  paltry,  to 
surrender  the  Lakedaimonian  ships.  Protesting  against  the  iniquity, 
the  Spartans  nude  ready  to  carry  on  the  war.  They  did  so  at  a 
great  disadyantage :  and  the  circumstan6es  of  the  case  generally 
nukke  it  more  than  possible  that  the  double-dealing  which  Kleon 
imputed  to  the  Spartan  envoys  was  distinctly  contemplated  by 
Bcsnosthenee  and  the  Strategoi  when  the  Lakedaimonian  fleet  was 
committed  to  their  charge.  Their  one  great  object  now  was  to  cut 
off  aU  possibility  of  escape  from  the  hoplites  in  Sphakteria ;  and 
the  most  effectual  way  of  preyenting  the  Spartans  from  getting  at 
them  would  be  to  deprive  them  of  their  ships. 

But  at  first  it  seemed  as  though,  in  spite  of  these  vast  advantages, 
the  Athenians  would  find  that  they  had  undertaken  a  task  beyond 
their  powers.    Their  slender  garrison  was  itself  be-    Causes  tcnd- 
sieged  by  an  army  which  occupied  the  land  on  all    JSngtho^" 
sides :  and  one  solitary  spring  on  the  summit  of  the    liegc. 
little  peninsula  furnished  a  scanty  supply  of  water  for  them  and  for 
the  crews  of  the  triremes.    Compelled  to  land  whether  for  sleeping 
or  eating  from  ships  which  had  no  accommodation  for  either  purpose, 
they  scraped  aside  the  pebbles  on  the  beach  to  get  such  water  as 
they  might  find  imdemeath,  and  after  a  short  time  for  rest  returned 
on  board  to  make  room  for  others  to  land.    On  the  other  hand  the 
hoplites  in  Sphakteria  were  well  supplied  from  a  spring  in  the 
centre  of  the  island ;  and  the  Spartans  on  shore  promised  freedom  to 
Helots  and  large  rewards  to  freemen  who  might  succeed  in  bringing 
ground  com,  cheese,  wine,  or  other  provisions  into  the  island. 

In  short,  the  prospects  of  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon  were 
singularly  dark  and  gloomy ;  and  they  were  at  once  felt  to  be  so 
at  Athens  when  the  tidings  came  not  that  Sphakteria    Miggjon  of 
was  taken  but  that  the  hoplites  within  it  were  in  no    Kit'on  with 
lack  of  food  while  their  own  men  were  beginning  to    Scntefor 
be  in  want.    The  feeling  of  elation  caused  by  the    ^i<w- 
coming  of  the  Spartan  envoys  as  humble  suitors  was  followed  by 
dark  forebodings,  and  the  popular  feeling  ran  strongly  not,  as  it 
should  have  done,  in  the  channel  of  self-accusation,  but,  according 
to  the  Athenian  fashion  of  shifting  all  responsibility  upon  advisers, 
against  Kleon.     The  leather-seller  was  indeed   sorely  perplexed, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  selfishness  which  characterises  all  sides  in  this 
fearful  war  ^  his  opponents  were  in  the  same  measure  delighted. 
At  the  spur  of  the  moment  he  charged  the  messengers  from  Pylos 
with  falsehood :  but  he  felt  that  he  had  made  a  false  move  when 
they  asked  that  commissioners  should  be  sent  to  test  the  truth  of 
their  report,  and  when  he  himself  was  chosen  along  with  Theogenes 

1  See  pp.  804,810. 
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to  discharge  this  duty.  If  he  went,  he  must  either  eat  his  own 
words,  if  tiieir  account  should  be  correct,  or  be  soon  convicted  of  a 
lie,  if  he  ventured  to  put  a  better  face  upon  the  matter.  Then 
followed  a  scene  which  singularly  illustrates  that  state  of  political 
feeling  in  the  oligarchic  party  at  Athens  which  was  afterwards  to 
lead  to  signal  disaster.  In  bringing  about  the  dismissal  of  the 
Spartan  envoys  Kleon  was  distinctly  both  foolish  and  wrong.  But 
the  question  now  was  how  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  garrison  and 
fleet  at  Pylos;  and  the  question  was  one  which  concerned  all 
Athenians  alike,  and  in  which  banter  and  levity  must  be  dangerously 
near  the  borders  of  treachery.  With  all  his  faults  and  with  all  his 
recklessness  in  imputing  falsehood  to  others,  Kleon  was  none  the 
less  right  in  telling  the  Athenians,  that  if  they  believed  the  news 
just  brought  to  them,  their  business  was  to  sail  without  a  moment  s 
delay  to  help  their  countrymen  and  seize  the  hoplites  in  Sphakteria ; 
that  if  the  Strategoi  then  present  were  men  they  would  at  once  do 
80  *,  and  that  if  he  were  in  their  place  not  an  hour  should  be  wasted 
before  setting  off.  Nikias,  instead  of  feeling  that  Kleon  was  doing 
no  more  than  pointing  out  his  clear  duty  as  Strategos,  answered 
at  once  that,  if  the  ta^  seemed  to  him  so  easy,  he  would  do  well 
to  undertake  it  himself.  Kleon  was  guilty  of  indiscretion,  perhaps, 
in  answering  that  he  was  ready  to  go  ;  but  he  can  be  charged  with 
nothing  more,  and  his  fault  was  more  than  atoned  when  on  seeing 
that  Nikias  really  meant  to  yield  up  his  authority  to  him  he 
candidly  confessed  his  incompetence  for  military  command.  With 
incredible  meanness,  if  not  with  deliberate  treachery,  Nikias  called 
the  Athenians  to  witness  that  he  solemnly  pave  up  his  place  to 
Kleon ;  and  the  eagerness  of  the  demos  to  ratify  the  compact  was 
naturally  increased  by  the  wish  of  lOeon  to  evade  it.  Noisy  and 
srrogant  as  he  may  have  been,  Kleon  yet  was  a  man  who,  like 
Varro,  refused  to  despair  of  the  commonwealth  ;  *  and  he  at  once 
said  that,  if  he  must  go,  he  should  set  out  on  his  errand  without  any 
fear  of  the  Lakedamionians,  under  the  full  assurance  that  within 
twenty  days  he  would  return  home  either  having  slain,  or  bringing 
with  him  as  prisoners,  the  hoplites  now  shut  up  in  Sphakteria. 

The  bitter  animosity  of  Thucydides  to  the  man  who  was  mainly 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  his  own  banishment  could  not 
Attitnde  of  tempt  him  to  suppress  facts ;  but  it  led  him  to  indulge 
the^cSfwS?  ^°  feelings  which  apart  from  this  ground  of  irritation 
chic  party.  he  would  have  scouted  as  unworthy  of  an  Athenian. 
Kleon  had  done  no  more  than  assert  that  Athens  was  well  able  to 
jdio  what  Nikias  held  to  be  impossible ;  and  Thucydides  stigmatises 
this  assertion  and  his  confident  anticipation  of  success  as  tokens  of 

'  Livy,  xxiL  CI. 
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4naadiie88.^  Kleon  lukl  further  taken  care  that  his  colleague  should 
be  the  man  whose  genius  had  not  merely  planned  the  enterprise  at 
Pjrlos  but  had  succi^BSsfully  achieved  a  &r  more  difficult  task  among 
the  Akamanian  and  Amphilochian  mountains.  He  could  scarcely 
lukTe  shown  sounder  sense  or  greater  modesty  in  his  airangements : 
and  yet  Thucydides  can  tell  us  without  a  feeling  of  self-condemna- 
tion that  Kleon's  speech  was  received  by  the  Athenians  with  laughter 
and  that  sober-minded  men  were  well  pleased  with  an  arrange- 
ment which  could  not  fail  to  insure  one  of  two  good  things,  either 
the  defeat  and  ruin  of  Kleon  or  a  victory  over  the  Lakedaimonians 
which  might  open  the  way  for  peace.  Still  more  astounding  is  his 
statement  that  the  ruin  of  Kleon  was  what  these  sobei^minded  men 
especially  desired.'  In  the  judgement  of  Englishmen  these  sober- 
minded  men  would  be  mere  traitors }  but  it  is  hard,  if  not  impossible 
to  believe,  that  the  words  of  Kleon  were  received  with  laughter  by 
the  whole  body  of  the  Athenians,'  and  we  are  driven  to  the  conclu- 
aon  that  in  this  instance  personal  jealousy  has  betrayed  Thucydides 
Into  a  distortion  or  at  least  into  the  exaggeration  of  fstct.  The 
laughter  came  probably  only  from  the  members  of  the  oligarchic 
dubs  and  from  those  who  were  a&aid  of  offending  them. 

Thus  ended  a  scene  infinitely  disgraceful  to  Nikias  and  his 
partisans.  But  Kloon  found  himself  at  Pylos  among  men  who 
were  not  less  ready  than  the  Athenians  at  home  to  Attack  of 
fall  in  with  his  plan  of  immediate  and  decisive  opera-  ^^SJ^AtSe- 
tions.  They  were  thoroughly  tired  of  being  besieged  nians. 
themselves  while  they  were  professedly  blockading  others :  and  a 
fire,  accidentally  kindled  by  Athenians  who  were  compelled  to  land 
in  parties  on  the  island  and  dine  under  a  guard,  had  burnt  down 
most  of  the  wood  in  Spbakteria  and  greatly  lessened  the  risks  and 
the  difficulty  of  landing.  The  Spartan  hoplites  could  no  longer 
shoot  them  down  from  behind  impenetrable  coverts,  while  they 
also  lay  exposed  to  the  arrows  of  the  Athenian  bowmen,  and  the 
island  could  with  comparative  ease  be  traversed  by  a  hostile  force. 
Hence  on  the  arrival  of  Kleon  there  seemed  to  be  the  more  likeli- 
hood that  the  Spartans  on  the  mainland  would  listen  to  the  pro- 
posal which  was  at  once  made  to  them  fbr  the  surrender  of  the 
hoplites.  But  the  Spartans  would  not  hear  of  it ;  and  with  the 
full  consent  of  Kleon  Demosthenes  arranged  the  plan  of  attack. 
His  great  aim  was  to  do  his  work  by  means  of  lie  light-armed 
troops.  An  encounter  of  Athenian  with  Spartan  hoplites  could 
lead  only  to  terrible  slaughter  in  which  not  only  would  the  Athe- 
nians probably  be  the  greater  sufferers  but  a  Icurge  number  of  the 
enemy  would  be  slain  whom  he  especially  wished  to  take  alive. 

1  iv.  89,  3.  8  iv.  28,  6. 

'  TO  IS  8i  *\$r)vaiOii  iytirta*  k.t.X,  iv.  28.  6* 
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Tbb  end  he  hoped  to  achieve  hy  sazTOundiiig  tiliem  with  numbers 
BO  maoifaetly  overwhelming  as  to  convince  them  that  their  only 
conne  was  to  Buriender ;  nor  conld  it  be  said  that  a  slur  was  cast 
even  on  Spartan  bravery  if  390  men  with  their  attendants  3rielded 
up  their  weapons  to  an  army  &lling  not  much,  if  at  all,  ^ort  of 
10,000.  From  the  first  the  Spartans  had  no  chance.  The  stones 
and  arrows  shot  fixnn  the  slings  and  bows  of  their  enemies  told  on 
them  from  a  distance  at  which  their  own  heavy  spears  wen^ 
useless ;  and  if  they  made  a  charge,  the  force  in  froift  fell  back 
while  others  advanced  to  annoy  them  in  the  rear.  Before  them 
stood  motjonless  ihe  compact  mass  of  Athenian  hoplites ;  but  all 
attempts  to  reach  them  were  baifled  by  showers  of  weapons  from 
the  light-armed  troops  on  either  side.  AH,  it  is  true,  who  cam& 
within  their  reach  were  borne  down  by  the  strokes  of  the  most 
redoubtable  warriors  in  the  world;  and  at  the  outset  the  light- 
armed  troops  of  Demosthenes,  even  at  a  safe  distance,  gazed  with 
feelings  of  wonder  bordering  almost  on  dismay  upon  men  whose 
bravery,  strength,  and  discipline  had  won  for  ^em  a  terrible^ 
reputation.  But  the  discovery  that  at  a  little  distance  they  were 
comparatively  powerless  so  far  restored  their  self-possession,  that 
rushing  simultaneously  from  every  side  they  ran  with  loud  cries 
and  shoutings  on  the  devoted  band.  Unable  in  the  fearful  din 
purposely  raised  by  their  assailants  to  hear  the  orders  given,  they 
at  length  began  to  fall  back  slowly  to  the  guard-post  at  the  north- 
western end  of  the  island  where  the  ground  is  highest:  but  the 
very  fact  of  their  retreat  insured  their  doom.  They  had  abandoned 
the  only  spring  of  water  on  the  islet,  and  in  a  few  hours  more  or 
less  thirst  alone  would  do  all  that  Demosthenes  could  desire.  But 
in  the  meanwhile  they  were  comparatively  safe.  Their  rear  wa.<i 
covered  by  the  sea,  and  the  Athenians  now  as  vainly  strove  to 
dislodge  tiiem  from  their  position  as  the  Spartans  had  thus  far 
sought  in  vain  to  come  to  close  quarters  with  tiie  Athenian  hoplites. 
Demosthenes  and  Eleon  were,  however,  soon  relieved  of  their 
perplexity.  The  leader  of  the  Messenian  allies,  pledging  himself 
to  find  a  track  which  should  bring  them  to  the  rear  of  the  enemy, 
led  his  men  round  from  a  spot  not  within  sight  of  the  Spartans, 
and  creeping  along  wherever  the  precipitous  ground  gave  a  footing, 
suddenly  showed  himself  above  them.  Summarily  checking  all 
further  attack,  he  sent  a  herald  to  demand  unconditional  surrender ; 
and  the  dropping  of  their  shields  as  their  hands  were  raised  aloft 
showed  that  the  inevitable  teims  were  accepted.  Four  himdred 
and  twenty  hoplites  had  been  cooped  up  in  Sphakteria  when  Kleon 
arrived  with  his  reinforcements.  Of  these  292  lived  to  be  taken 
prisonera,  and  of  these  again  not  less  than  120  were  genuine  Spnr- 
tiatai  of  the  noblest  lineage.    The  loss  of  the  Athenians  was  trifling. 
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Seventy  days  bad  passed  away  since  the  victoiy  of  the 
flhips  m  the  harbour  of  Pyloe  bad  cut  off  the  hoplites  in  Spbaktsiia 
from  all  communication  with  the  anny  on  land :  but  sefcarn  of 
80  carefully  had  EpLtadas  husbanded  the  provisions  Kieonw^ 
brought  in  during  the  three  weeks  of  truce,  or  so  ptimmS^ 
successfully  had  the  Peloponnesian  boatmen  and  Athens, 
swimmers  evaded  the  Athenian  guard-ships^  that  the  besieged 
were  in  no  danger  of  famine  when  Demosthenes  and  Eleon  de- 
termined to  cut  short  the  contest.  The  work  was  now  done. 
Within  twenty  days  from  the  time  of  his  departure  Kleon  re-entered 
the  harbour  of  Peiraieus,  brining  with  1dm  the  costliest  freight 
which  had  ever  been  landed  on  its  shores.  Thucydides  dismiflaeB 
the  &ct  with  the  curt  comment  that  the  mad  pledge  of  Eleon  had 
thus  been  literally  redeemed.  On  this  verdict  little  needs  to  be 
eaid.  Disgraceful  though  it  may  be,  it  is  not  nearly  so  disgraceful 
as  the  conduct  of  I^kias  and  his  partisans  in  not  merely  suffering 
but  compelling  Eleon  to  undertake  a  work  which  they  regarded  as 
fit  only  for  a  madman.  The  judgement  of  the  historian  is,  in 
short,  the  judgement  of  his  party ;  and  it  proves  not  the  insanity 
of  Eleon  but  the  political  immorality  of  those  who  would  have 
it  that  10,000  Athenians,  under  a  general  singularly  fertile  in 
expedients^  popular  with  his  men,  and  supported  by  precisely  the 
kind  of  force  which  he  most  needed,  coidd  not  hope  to  capture 
400  Spartans  who  were  cut  off  from  all  possibility  of  escape  by  a 
hedge  of  the  enemy's  ships  and  the  forfeiture  of  their  own  navy. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  PET.0P0KNESIAX  WAR  FROM  THE  CAPTTTRE  OP  8PHAETERIA 

TO  THE  PEACE  OP  NIKIAS. 

The  siiccoss  of  Demosthenes  and  EJeon  had  a  marked  etkct  on 
public  feeling  at  Athens.     The  occupation  of  Pylos,  bringing  with 
it  the   hope  of  captiuing  the  hoplites  shut  up  in    Change  in 
Sphakteria,   had   not  only   removed    the    depression    J^uJ^^jJ" 
which  till  then  had  been  very  generally  felt,  but  had    Athena, 
awakened  in  the  party  of  which  Eleon  was  the  most  prominent 
speaker  a  desire  of  recovering  for  Athens  the  supremacy  which 
she  had  won  and  lost  before  the  thirty  years'  truce.    But  there 
were   nevertheless  many  to  whom  such  schemes  appeared   im- 
practicable ;  and  it  was  only  the  personal  influence  of  Eleon  which 
turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  carrying  on  the  w^ar.    Now,  it  would 
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eeenii  no  Toice  was  raised  on  behalf  of  peace ;  azid  Nikias  had 
brougltt  on  himself  so  much  disgrace  by  his  behavioor  in  the 
matter  of  Sphakteria  that  he  could  not  yentore  on  warnings  whieb 
would  now  have  been  both  seasonable  and  wholesome.  The  Athe- 
nians could  make  peace  whenever  they  might  choose  to  do  so ;  but 
without  offering  for  the  present  any  terms  to  the  Spartans  they 
placed  a  permanent  garrison  at  Pylos^  and  the  exiled  Messenians 
returning  eagerly  from  Naupaktos  began  to  lay  waste  the  Lakonian 
territories. 

The  northern  portion  of  the  Peloponnesos  was  now  to  suffer 
from  the  activity  of  the  Athenians.  A  fleet  of  eighty  ships  issued 
Campaign  of  ^0^  Peiraieus  under  cover  of  night,  and  before  dawn 
Nikias  on  the  anny  had  disembarked  on  the  beach  beneath  the 
the  Saronio  1^  on  which  stood  the  unfortified  village  of  Solygeia 
B°^*  distant  about  six  miles  from  Oorinth  and  two  from 

the  isthmus.  Fire-signals  announcing  the  event  called  forth  the 
whole  available  Corinthian  force.  Thd  fight  which  followed  was 
one  at  close  quarters  throughout ;  but  the  issue  of  the  obstinate 
contest,  after  a  temporary  repiJse  of  the  Athenians,  was  determined 
by  the  Athenian  cavalry.  Tlio  Corinthians,  destitute  of  horsemen, 
were  at  length  made  to  give  way ;  the  Athenians  sailed  on  the 
same  day  to  Krommyon,  and  ravaged  its  lands.  On  the  next  day 
they  occupied  the  peninsula  between  Epidauros  and  Troizen,  and 
building  a  wall  across  the  isthmus,  made  it  a  permanent  post 
from  which  raids  might  be  made  on  the  coast  lands  of  the 
neighbourhood.* 

The  history  of  this  momentous  year  was  not  yet  clo?cd.  An 
Athenian  fleet  had  yet  to  make  its  way  to  Sicily,  and  on  its  voyage 
Eurymedon  was  to  bring  about  by  his  detestable 
the  Persian  treachery  the  slaughter  which  marked  the  end  of  the 
pheraraon"  Woody  struggles  at  Korkyra.*  An  incident  on  the 
hit  way  to  shores  of  the  Egean  brought  the  Athenians  into 
^**'***  momentary  contest  with  the  Persian  power.     Arta- 

phemes,  an  envoy  from  Artaxerxes  to  the  Spartans,  was  seized  at 
Eion  on  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon  by  the  conmiander  of  one  of 
the  tribute-gathering  Athenian  ships,  and  was  brought  to  Athens 
with  his  dispatches.  The  gist  of  these  lay  in  the  complaint  that 
with  all  his  efforts  the  king  could  not  make  out  what  the  Spartans 
wanted.  Their  ambassadors  had  come  each  with  a  different  story, 
and  if  they  wished  to  make  their  meaning  clear,  they  must  send 
with  Artaphemes  men  who  could  speak  intelligibly.  The  dispatch 
of  Artaxerxes  never  reached  Sparta.  Artaphernes  was  sent  back 
to  Ephesos  with  some  Athenian  envoys  to  the  great  king.     About 

1  Thuc.  iv.  45.  2  See  p.  809. 
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the  oljects  of  their  mission  nothing  is  said ;  but  if  we  may  fiiirly 
inibr  that  they  aimed  at  detaching  Persia  from  all  alliance  witi^ 
SpartBy  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  they  were  guiltless  of  thd 
trsachery  which  led  the  Spartans  to  call  down  the  force  of  an 
Asiatic  despot  to  aid  them  in  crushing  an  Hellenic  city.  To  them 
tlie  absurdity  of  bringing  a  Persian  fleet  or  army  to  the  Pelopon- 
neeos  was  manifest:  and  in  the  East  their  only  interest  was  to 
keep  the  Persian  king  within  the  bounds  which  for  nearly  half  a 
century  he  had  been  compelled  to  respect  But  the  object  of  the 
Athenians,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  was  frustrated  by  the 
death  of  the  king.  The  envoys  heard  the  tidings  at  Ephesos^  and 
returned  straight  to  Athens. 

The  building  of  a  new  wall  to  their  city  by  the  Chians  seemed 
to  the  Athenians  to  forebode  a  rebellion  such  as  that  order  to  the 
which  they  had  already  had  to  crush  in  Samos  and  Chiana  to 
Lesbos,  and  a  peremptory  order  was  at  once  sent  to  tbe  new  woi 
them  to  pull  it  down.  The  decision  of  the  Athenians  ®'  ^^  ci*y» 
was  soon  justified  by  the  hostile  movements  of  Lesbian  exiles  on 
the  opposite  mainland. 

The  Spartans  bad  been  already  more  than  vexed  by  the  settle- 
ment of  a  hostile  forco  on  the  little  peninsula  of  Pylos ;  but  within 
sight  of  the  southwestern  promontory  of  I^akonia  lay  Athenian 
an  island,  of  which  according  to  an  old  story  the  sage  ^kt^S 
Ohilon  had  said  that  it  would  bo  well  for  the  Spartans  424  b.c.  ' 
if  they  could  sink  it  to  the  bottom  of  tho  sea.^  Whatever  pre- 
cautions the  Spartans  may  have  taken  (and  Thucydides  tells  us 
that  they  guarded  Kj-thera  with  more  than  usual  care),  they  were 
ineflectual  against  the  energetic  attacks  which  Nikias  and  his 
colleagues,  with  a  fleet  of  sixty  ships  carrying  2,000  hoplites  and 
some  horsemen,  made  simultaneously  upon  the  two  towns  in  the 
island.  In  fact,  tho  resistanco  was  more  nominal  than  real ;  and 
the  enterprise  had  been  in  part  concerted  with  a  friendly  body 
among  the  people  who  wished  to  be  rid  of  the  oligarchic  rule  of 
Sparta.  But  for  these  allies  the  Athenians  would  without  hesitar 
tion  have  dealt  with  Kythera  as  they  had  dealt  with  Aigina."  As 
it  was,  some  few  were  sent  to  take  their  trial  at  Athens,  under 
promise,  however,  that  they  should  not  be  put  to  death ;  and  the 
Athenians  set  to  work  to  show  the  Spartans  how  they  meant  to 
use  their  new  conquest.  Athenian  ships  made  descents  on  Asine, 
Helos,  and  other  places  on  the  Lakonian  gulf.  The  lands  of 
Epidauros  Limera  on  the  eastern  coast  were  then  ravaged,  and 
lastly  the  Athenian  fleet  appeared  before  Thyrea  where  the  ex- 

1  Herod,  vii.  '235.      See  p.  188.     written  before  the  descent  of  Nikias 
This  portion  of  the  histor}-  of  Hero-     on  the  island. 
dotos  most,  it  would  seem,  have  been         '  See  p.  2ol. 
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pelled  Aiginetans  bad  found  a  home.  The  Aiginetanfl  captured 
within  it  were  all  taken  to  Athens  and  were  all  tibere  put  to  death. 
Thus  was  swept  away  the  remnant  of  that  people  who  had  shared 
with  the  Athenians  the  glory  of  Salamis,  and  a  second  catastrophe ' 
as  horrible  as  that  of  Plataiai  attested  the  strength  of  the  fktal 
disease  which  rendered  impossible  the  growth  of  an  Hellenic 
nation. 

It  was  at  this  time,  it  would  seem,  that  the  Spartans  committed 
a  crime,  the  reality  of  which  we  can  accept  only  on  the  assertion 
Hannereof  of  an  historian  with  whose  veracity  even  personal 
Se  toJr^  hatred  was  not  allowed  to  interfere.  Among  those 
tons.  who  risked  life  and  limb  to  convey  food  to  the  men 

shut  up  in  Sphakteria  the  most  prominent  were  the  Helots  to 
whom  the  Spartans  had  promised  freedom  as  the  reward  of  their 
good  service.  But,  if  Thucydides  may  be  believed,  the  eyes  of 
ihe  Spartans  were  blinded  to  everything  except  the  fact  that  Helots 
(probably  those  who  had  not  been  manumitted)  were  deserting  to 
the  Messenians  at  Pylos,  and  that  the  success  of  Nikias  had  opened 
for  them  another  refuge  at  Kythera.  Happily  for  the  lasting 
interests  of  mankind  the  most  strenuous  preachers  of  the  gospel  of 
slaverv  have  never  hesitated  to  act  towards  the  slaves  of  other 
men  on  the  hypothesis  that  of  all  evils  slavery  is  the  worst ;  and 
even  Aristotle  himself,  who  would  no  more  concede  the  right  of 
rebellion  to  his  own  ^  animated  machines'^  than  he  would  concede 
it  to  his  horses  or  his  asses,  would  without  scruple,  if  he  wished  to 
ruin  the  citizen  of  another  state,  teach  that  man's  '  breathing  in- 
struments '  that  they  had  fully  as  much  right  to  be  free  as  their 
master.  The  panic  fear  caused  by  the  dread  of  such  teaching  has 
led  to  some  crimes  the  enormity  of  which  staggers  our  powers  of 
belief;  but  these  crimes  have  in  their  turn  sealed  the  doom  of  that 
accursed  system  which  received  an  execrable  sanction  frt>m  philo- 
sophers like  Aristotle  and  Plato.  Goaded  on  by  such  unreasoning 
terrors,  the  Spartans,  it  is  said,  issued  a  proclamation  that  all  who 
felt  that  their  exploits  on  behalf  of  Sparta  gave  them  a  title  to 
freedom  might  at  once  come  forward  and  claim  it,  under  the 
assurance  that  if  their  claim  should  be  found  to  rest  on  good 
evidence  the  boon  should  be  conferred  upon  them.  How  many 
came  forward  we  are  not  told :  two  thousand,  it  is  said,  were 
selected  as  worthy  of  liberty,  and  with  garlands  on  their  heads 
went  the  round  of  the  temples  in  which  they  now  stood  on  a  level 
with  the  highest  bom  Dorian.  But  the  Spartans  never  meant  that 
the  gift  should  be  really  enjoyed.  A  few  days  later,  of  these  2,000 
men  not  one  remained  to  be  seen.     How  they  had  disappeared,  no 

*  l|&^X<'*'  opyoi'oi'.     Polit.  i.  4,  2. 
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<me  ever  could  say :  but  if  thej  lived  at  all,  their  place  literally 
knew  them  henceforth  no  more.  K  we  hold  that  the  crime  was  com* 
mitted,  there  eeema  to  be  no  other  time  to  'which  we  can  poanUj 
«angn  it :  but  there  is  a  strange  inconsistency  in  the  readiness^  of 
Ibe  Spartans  to  employ  the  surviving  Helots  on  foreign  service 
^ifteat  wreaking  on  them  cruelties  which  might  waken  a  desperate 
redstance  in  the  meanest^minded  of  mankind.  K  there  was  danger 
in  setting  Helots  free,  there  was  greater  danger  in  placing  arms  in 
the  hands  of  their  kinsfolk  after  a  massacre  more  ruthless  than  any 
other  of  which  we  hear  even  in  Greek  history.  Yet  Helot  hoplites 
not  many  months  later  are  dispatched  with  Brasidas  to  Thrace : 
«ttd  no  catastrophe  follows. 

The  Spartans,  in  the  judgement  of  Thucydides,  were  suffering 
«nder  a  paroxysm  of  selfish  fear  which  had  its  natural  fruit  in 
cowardly  and  atrocious  cruelty.  Whether  such  a  PropoMdex- 
«tate  as  Sparta  was  worth  the  saving,  is  a  question  JSMWaL^o 
with  which  we  need  not  concern  ourselves ;  but  we  Thrace, 
can  scarcely  doubt  that  it  must  have  fallen  but  for  the  singularly 
nn-^partan  genius  and  energy  of  Brasidas.  The  larger  mind  of 
this  eminent  man  saw  that  only  a  diversion  of  the  Athenian  forces 
to  a  distant  scene  would  loosen  the  iron  grasp  in  which  they  now 
held  the  Peloponnesos.  Such  a  diversion  was  rendered  practicable 
by  invitations  which  came  from  the  towns  of  the  Ohalkidic 
peninsula  and  from  the  habitually  faithless  Perdikkas  who  now 
wished  to  be  aided  in  settling  a  quarrel  with  the  L3mkestian  chief 
Arrhibaios.*  The  Spartans  were  well  pleased  to  intrust  the  task 
to  Bnusidas,  whoso  coming  tlie  Chalkidians  made  a  special  con- 
dition in  the  compact :  and  they  were  still  more  pleased  at  the 
opportimity  of  getting  rid  of  another  large  body  of  Helots  by 
sending  them  on  foreign  service.  Seven  hundred  of  these  bond- 
men were  armed  as  hoplites  ;^  and  the  fact  that  after  the  slaughter 
of  the  2,000  they  could  fail  to  take  dire  vengeance  as  soon  as  they 
had  crossed  the  Lakonian  border  and  before  Brasidas  had  levied 
the  1,000  Peloponnesian  hoplites  '  which  accompanied  him  on  his 
march  through  Thessaly  into  Thrace,  is  one  which  might  tempt 
us  to  think  that  the  story  of  that  fiendish  massacre  wbs  a  wild 
distempered  dream. 

But  before  he  could  complete  his  levies,  his  interference  was 
needed  nearer  home.     Probably  even  when  Megara  revolted  from 
the  great  city  with  which  she  had  chosen  to  ally    Attempts  of 
herself,  there  was  a  minority  which  felt  that  union    t^e  Atheni- 
with  Athens  was  better  than  independence  under  an    gau  and 
oligarchy.    This  minority  had  gained  strength  both    Megara. 
from  the  bitter  lessons  of  a  protracted  war  and  from  the  raids  of 
1  Thuc.  iv.  79.  «  lb.  iv.  80,  4.  5  ib.  iv.  78,  1. 
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oligarchical  exiles ;  and  a  plan  for  the  Bunender  of  the  city 
concerted  with  the  Athenian  generals  Hippokrates  and  Demoa-^ 
thenes.  The  scheme^was  all  but  successful ;  but  the  appearance 
of  Brasidas  gaye  fre^  confidence  to  the  oligaiohic  faction,  and 
suggested  to  the  Athenian  oonunanders  the  folly  of  lisking 
a  defeat  which  would  be  most  severely  felt,  in  order  to  encounter 
a  force  composed  simply  of  detachments  levied  from  many  Pelopon- 
nesian  cities  which  would  lose  at  the  worst  only  a  small  fraction 
of  their  troops.  Their  retreat  was  followed  by  the  entrance  of 
Brasidas  into  Megara ;  but  this  fiery  Spartan  had  more  important 
work  to  do  elsewhere.  On  his  departure  a  strict  oligarchy  was 
set  up,  which  lasted,  the  historian  remarks,  fat  longer  than  most 
governments  set  up  by  a  minority  both  numerically  and  personally 
insignificant.^  Before  the  close  of  the  year  the  Megarians  gained 
possession  of  their  long  walls,  and  levelled  them  with  the  ground ;' 
and  thus  was  demolished  a  work  by  which  the  Athenians  had 
hoped  to  maintain  on  the  isthmus  a  hold  as  firm  as  that  which 
they  kept  on  their  own  harbour  of  Peiraieus.* 

Unconscious  of  the  dangers  which  were  threatening  them  from 
the  north,  the  Athenians  not  only  did  nothing  to  prevent  Brasidas 
Schemes  of  from  passing  onwards  to  kindle  the  flame  of  revolt  in 
iSs tortho"  Challddike,  but  were  bent  on  making  another  attempt 
recovery  of  to  recover  the  supremacy  which  had  been  lost  by  tho 
macyln*^^  defeat  at  Koroneia.  With  the  help  of  the  Theban 
Boiotia.  Ptoiodoros,  it  was  arranged  that  Demosthenes  should 

sail  from  Naupaktos  to  Siphai,  a  town  about  26  miles  to  the 
south-west  of  Thespiai.  By  the  betrayal  of  this  place  tho 
Athenians  would  obtain  a  footing  in  the  south.  In  the  north 
tliey  would  have  the  like  advantage  by  their  admission  within 
the  walls  of  Ghaironeia,  while  in  the  east  they  would  gain  a 
still  stronger  base  of  operations  by  fortifying  the  ground  round 
the  Delion,  a  temple  of  Phoibos  Apollon.*  The  success  of  this 
plan  depended  obviously  on  the  simultaneous  execution  of  these 
several  schemes.  Unluckily  the  Athenian  commanders  were 
not  punctual.  In  the  Corinthian  gidf  Demosthenes  sailed  to 
Siphai,  only  to  find  that  the  plot  had  been  betrayed  and  that  both 
Siphai  and  Ghaironeia  were  held  by  the  Boiotians  in  full  force.^ 
We  might  have  supposed  that  the  failure  of  Demosthenes  and  the 
consequent  inaction  of  the  Athenian  partisans  in  the  Boiotian 
towns  would  have  led  the  Athenians  to  question  the  prudence 
of  risking  their  chief  military  force  in  operations  which  would 
certainly  be  resisted  with  the  undivided  strength  of  the  Boiotian 

»  Tbuc.  iv.  74.  *  Ilcrod.  vi.  118. 

3  ib.  iv.  109.  *  Thuc.iv.89. 

*  See  p.  249. 
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oonfederacy.  Not  less,  it  seems,  than  26^000  men  set  oat  frank 
Athens  to  fortify  the  Temenos  of  Belion.  In  five  days  their 
work  was  practically  done,  and  the  light-armed  force  marched 
about  a  mile  on  the  road  to  Athens,  while  Hippokrates  remained  at 
Delion  with  the  hoplites.  But  these  fiye  days  were  fatal  to  his 
enterprise. 

Gathering  from  all  the  cities,  the  troops  of  the  Boiotian  con- 
federacy hurried  towards  Delion,  to  find  that  the  main  hody  of  the 
enemy  had  passed  across  the  Athenian  border.  At  Battioof 
first,  their  resolution  was  to  risk  no  engagement  on  Delion. 
Attic  soil ;  but  this  decision  was  stoutly  opposed  by  the  Theban 
Boiotarch  Fagondas.  He  professed  that  he  could  not  understand 
the  subtle  distinction  which  forbade  encounter  with  an  enemy  on 
his  own  ground.  The  Athenians  were  their  enemies,  wherever 
they  might  be.  Their  main  army  had  but  an  instant  ago  profaned 
the  Boiotian  soil:  their  hoplites  under  Hippokrates  were  not 
merely  profaning  it  still,  but  were  defiling  the  temple  of  the  lord 
of  Delos.  Far  therefore  from  hesitating  to  attack  them,  they 
should  remember  the  achievements  of  their  fathers  at  Koroneia, 
and  teach  the  Athenians  that  men  who  love  freedom  will  not  part 
from  their  inheritance  without  at  the  least  striking  a  blow  to 
retain  it.  The  words  of  Pagondas  removed  all  scruples ;  and 
although  it  was  now  late  in  the  day,  they  resolved  to  %ht  at 
once.  Between  the  two  armies  rose  a  small  hill,  which  determined 
the  issue  of  the  struggle.  On  either  side  were  drawn  up  the  two 
opposing  masses,  the  Boiotians  being  arranged  after  a  sort  which 
marked  a  change  in  military  tactic  not  less  important  than  that 
which  had  raised  the  Athenian  navy  to  its  undisputed  pre-eminence.. 
The  Theban  hoplites  were  drawn  up  25  men  deep :  *  the  Athenian- 
front  had  a  depth  of  only  8  men.  The  arrangement  points  to  &: 
growing  consciousness  that  with  opposing  forces -consisting  of  men 
equal  in  discipline,  bravery,  and  personal  strength,  weight  must 
decide  the  contest.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Athenians 
foreboded  any  disaster  from  this  difference  of  tactic,  and  Hippo- 
krates in  the  few  words  which  he  addressed  to  his  men  as  he  rodo- 
along  the  lines  reminded  them  chiefly  of  the  power  which  they  had 
won  by  their  victory  at  Oinophyta,  and  of  the  glory  which  would  be' 
theirs,  if  by  another  victory  they  could  restore  the  supremacy  of 
the  imperial  city.  The  battle  which  followed  was  fiercely  con- 
tested.   The  Athenian  left  wing  in  spite  of  the  bravest  resistance 

I 

1  Thucydides,  iv.  93,  adds   that  ofcohesion  which  ia  the  most  marked* 

the  hoplites  of  the  other  cities  were  characteristic    of   all    the  Hellenic 

drawn  up  arter  the  fancy  of   the  states,  and  more  especially  of  tlioso 

Boiotarchrt  belonpn^  to  those  cities,  whose  constitution  was  oligarchic. 
The  statement  illustrates  the  want 
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Iiorae  dovn  bT  te  ttwnfndwMt  wril  of  TWAu  boptttoB;  and 
«Tcn  the  dfrfrotad  ThetfrnMrn,  TiiM^iiiiiM,  aad  On^oBMmiiis  were 
relieTed  br  die  appesmnoe  of  s  Indj  of  bsb  vhoM  FtgondM  bad 
cent  secreUj  roond  tbe  Ihtle  biD,  aad  vbo^  —Healy  abowing 
tbemselTee  to  tbe  AtbpiiianB,  tbrew  tbeat  iafeo  a  eontakm  i^uch 
aeon  became  inetrierable.  So  fieiee  waa  die  pomiit  that  probaUy 
DotbiojT  bat  tbe  appraadi  of  daihuMB  feieated  die  complete 
deatnictioii  of  tbe  Atbeman  anny.  Neazlj  a  tboomid  Atbouan 
hopfites  with  tbeir  geneial  Hippokiates  lay  dead  upon  tbe  field.' 
On  tbe  next  day  only  an  Atbeniui  gairuoo  remained  to  defend  tbe 
intiencbmentB  roond  tbe  temple.  Tbe  rest  of  die  snirivoxs  were 
sent  borne  by  sea. 

Tbe  ooeiqiation  of  tbe  mcred  Temenos  bad  awakened  a  singolarly 
bitter  feeling  in  tbe  minda  of  tbe  Tbeliana.  Tbeir  Tictoiy  gave 
jtgfta^i  fjt  tbem  an  opportnmty  for  indulging  it.  Tbe  laws  of 
xheBoiatiaai  war  among  all  tbe  Hellenie  tribes  reqmred  from  tbe 
tbeXth^  Tictor  tbe  surrender  of  tbe  dead  witbont  any  conditions 
nUndead.  f^  ^  kinsmen  who  mifrht  claim  tbem;  but  as  the 
Athenian  herald  was  on  his  way  to  the  enemy's  camp,  he  was  met 
by  a  Boiotian  herald,  who,  hunyintr  back  with  him  to  Delion, 
•charged  the  Athenian  garrison  with  wanton  profimation  of  a 
sacred  site,  and  added  that  the  bodies  of  the  dead  should  not  be 
restored  to  them  so  long  as  the  temple  or  its  close  should  be 
occupied  by  an  invading  force.  Unfortunately  the  Athenians 
failed  to  urge  the  obTious  answer,  that,  whatever  their  own  guilt 
might  be,  the  Boiotians  were  disingenuously  shirking  a  duty  fOr 
which  Hellenic  morality  recognised  no  evasion  and  admitted  no 
exceptions.  Although  such  a  rejoinder  must  have  driven  them  to 
comply  with  the  Athenian  demand,  the  invaders  took  the  short- 
sighted course  of  denying  that  they  were  invaders.  The  Boiotians, 
they  argued,  had  gained  their  present  territories  by  the  conquest 
of  the  tribes  more  anciently  in  possession  of  them,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  the  temples  was  involved  in  the  possession  of  the  ground  on 
which  they  were  built,  the  extent  of  this  groimd  being  a  matter 
of  no  consideration.  The  Boiotians  retorted  that,  if  they  spoke 
the  truth,  there  was  an  end  of  aU  debate.  Athenians  in  Attica 
might  do  what  they  willed  with  their  own,  and  being  within  their 
own  borders  they  might  bury  their  dead  without  asking  permission 
of  anyone.  Even  here,  the  Athenians  might  have  answered  that 
according  to  their  own  theory  the  limits  of  Attica  extended  no 
further  than  their  own  intrenchments,  and  thus  the  Boiotians  were 
boimd  to  give  up  the  dead  without  further  speaking ;  but  the  reply 
did  not  suggest  itself  to  their  herald,  whose  departure  was  followed 
by  an  immediate  attack  on  the  intrenchments. 

1  Thuc.  iv.  101. 
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Two  thousand  Corinthian  hoplites/  together  with  the  Pelo* 
ponneaians  and  Megarians  set  free  from  Nisaia,  took  part  in  the 
aBsault  which  on  the  seventeenth  day  after  the  Wttle    j^^^j^  ^^ 
was  successful.    So  ended  a  scheme  which,  so  long  as    cftptare  of 
Brasidas  was  at  large,  ought  never  to  have  been  imder-    ^^*^^ 
taken.    But  the  fall  of  Belion  was  only  the  beginning  of  a  series 
of  troubles  which  were  to  lower  the  Athenians  in  the  eyes  of 
'  Hellenes  generally  as  much  as  the  events  of  Sphakteria  had  damaged 
the  reputation  of  the  Spartans. 

While  the  Athenians  were  thus  wasting  their  energies  on  plans 
from  which  at  beet  no  great  good  could  be  gained,  they  Mt  a 
pathway  open  to  the  most  able  and  the  most  vigilant  Maich  of 
of  their  enemies  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  very  heart  of  f^jSgh 
their  maritime  empire.  Demosthenes  was  perhaps  still  Theasaiy. 
sailing  from  Naupaktos  to  Siphai,  when  from  tiie  Spartan  colony 
of  Herakleia  in  Trachis  Brasidas  sent  to  his  partisans  at  Pharsalos 
a  message  bidding  them  to  furnish  him  at  once  with  guides  for  his 
march  through  Thessaly.  At  no  time  was  it  easy  for  a  foreiga 
force  to  make  its  way  through  that  country  without  a  guide ;  in 
the  present  temper  of  the  people  it  would  be  doubly  d&ngerous. 
As  it  60  turned  out,  the  whole  power  of  the  oligarchic  govemments- 
barely  sutKced  to  carry  him  through.  Setting  out  from  the 
Phthiotic  town  of  Melitia  on  the  banks  of  the  Enipeus  a  few  miles 
below  its  source  and  imder  the  shadow  of  the  mighty  range  of 
Othrys,  he  had  not  reached  Pharsalos  (a  town  near  the  point  where 
the  Apidanos  joins  the  Enipeus  in  the  centre  of  the  great  Theaaalian 
plain)  when  he  was  met  by  a  large  body  of  the  people,  who  seemed 
resolved  to  bar  his  further  progress.  To  their  plea  that  no  stranger 
could  pass  without  the  consent  of  the  commonwealth  the  guides  of 
Brasidas  at  once  answered  that  they  would  not  think  of  leading 
bim  any  further  against  their  will ;  and  Brasidas  himself  with  that 
singular  power  of  adapting  himself  to  the  temper  of  his  hearers- 
which  no  Spartan  had  ever  yet  displayed,  assured  them  that,  if 
they  Avished  it,  he  would  at  once  turn  back,  but  added  that  he 
should  regard  it  as  churlish  treatment  if  he  were  sent  back,  since 
ha  had  come  not  to  hurt  the  Thessalians  with  whom  the  relations 
of  Sparta  were  both  peaceful  and  friendly,  but  merely  to  carry  out 
plans  which  he  had  devised  for  the  humiliation  of  the  Atheniaoa 
with  whom  they  were  at  open  war.  These  words,  it  is  said, 
disarmed  the  opposition  of  the  Thessalians ;  but  the  readiness  with 
which  they  allowed  him  to  pass  onwards  showed  that  their  friendly 
feeling  for  Athens  was  a  sentiment  rather  than  a  principle.  Freed 
thus  from  a  serious  danger,  Brasidas  lost  not  a  moment  in  hurrying 
forwards ;  but  the  wily  Makedonian  who  had  lured  him  by  the 
promise  of  maintaining  half  his  aimy  looked  upon  him  as  a  hired 
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instmicent  for  doing^  any  work  iduch  he  nujzlit  bsni  in  hand. 
Sorelv  a2aiiist  his  will  Kssidas  was  dragtred  off  to  titt  motrntain- 
pass  which  shut  in  the  territorr  of  Arrhihaioe  the  chief  of  the 
Makedoniazi  clan  of  the  LjnkestaL  With  a  miasion  so  diarply  de- 
fined he  was  more  likelr  to  conrert  the  Ljnkestian  prince  thui  to  be 
himself  converted  to  the  theories  of  Perdikkas :  and  when  Anhibaios 
expresBed  a  wish  to  snhmit  himself  to  arbitration  and  to  become  the  ^ 
allT  of  Sparta,  Brasidas  obstinately  refused  to  cany  the  qnarrel 
farther,  wad.  in  spite  of  prayers  and  protests  withdrew  his  forcea. 

Not  until  he  had  passed  the  Thessalian  border  were  the 
Athenians  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  danger;  and  even  when 
Retiin&KB  ^^  leamt  that  something  must  be  done,  they  acted 
of  theAthe-  widi  a  tardiness  and  hesitation  in  singular  contrast 
°^*°^  with  the  vehemence  and  promptitude  of  the  Spartan 

champion.  Nothing  can  show  more  dearly  the  fatal  loss  sustained 
by  Athens  in  the  death  of  Perikles  than  the  weakness  now  displayed 
in  maintaining  that  which  they  knew  to  be  the  very  foundation  of 
their  empire.  That  Perikles  would  have  countenanced  either  of 
the  recent  attempts  to  re-establish  the  supremacy  of  Athens  in 
Boiotia,  we  may  very  confidently  question ;  that  he  would  have 
staked  the  whole  power  of  the  state  in  encountering  and  crushing 
Bnisidas,  we  cannot  doubt  at  all.  The  preservation  of  the  subject 
-allies  on  the  coasts  of  Thrace  was  a  matter  to  be  carried  through 
at  all  costs;  but  instead  of  striving  with  the  energy  of  men 
struggling  for  their  lives  they  contented  themselves  with  simply 
increasing  their  garrisons*  in  the  cities  threatened  by  Brasidas. 

The  grapes  were  all  but  leady  for  the  gathering,  and  the  whole 
produce  of  the  year  was  therefore  at  his  merc^',  when  Brasidas 
Heroit  of  appeared  before  the  gates  of  the  Andrian  colony  of 
-^kanthoft.  Akanthos.  The  oligarchic  Chalkidians  at  whose  in- 
vitation he  had  come  had  led  him  to  look  for  an  eager  and  even  an 
enthusiastic  welcome.  He  was  unpleasantly  surprised  to  find  that 
the  gates  were  guarded  and  that  he  could  do  no  more  than  pray 
for  permission  to  plead  his  cause  before  them  in  person.  Once  ad- 
mitted, Brasidas  "was  to  employ  again  those  arts  of  persuasion 
which  might  tempt  the  ignorant  into  thinking  that  Sparta  was 
training  up  a  body  of  citizens  like  the  adroit  orator  who  now 
eichibited  himself  as  the  apostie  of  absolute  freedom  and  of  perfect 
happiness  for  everybody.  IBs  business  now  was  to  convince  the 
Akanthians  that  they  could  secure  their  own  welfare  only  by  re- 
volting from  Athens.  Reminding  them  of  the  wholly  disinterested 
motives  which  had  led  Sparta  into  the  war,  he  assured  them  that  the 
state  which  had  sent  him  was  honestiy  anxious  to  confine  itself  to 
the  one  definite  task  of  putting  down  an  iniquitous  tyranny.    He 

»  Thuc  iv.  82. 
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liad  oome  to  set  them  firee :  he  was  amazed  at  not  finding  himself 
welcomed  with  open  arms.  Their  coolness  caused  him  even  greater 
grief  and  alarm.  Their  refusal  would  tempt  the  other  allies  of 
Athens  in  these  Thrace-ward  regions  to  think  that  the  freedom 
which  Brasidas  promised  was  Utopian,  or  that  his  power  to  insure 
it  to  them  was  not  equal  to  his  will ;  and  he  could  not  allow  such 
thoughts  to  he  awakened  in  them.  Their  confidence  he  sought  to 
gain  for  Sparta  hy  assuring  them  that  he  had  bound  the  ephors  by  the 
most  solemn  oaths  that  the  cities  which  might  join  him  should  remain 
absolutely  autonomous.^  Two  further  arguments  he  had  yet  in 
store.  The  one  was  addressed  to  that  centrifugal  instinct  which 
pre-eminently  marked  the  Hellenic  race  in  general :  the  other  to 
their  purses  or  their  stomachs.  He  assured  them  that  when  he 
spoke  of  freedom  and  independence,  his  words  were  to  be  taken  in 
their  literal  meaning,  and  not  as  denoting  merely  liberation  from 
the  yoke  of  Athens.  They  were  to  be  left  absolutely  to  themselves, 
as  unconstrained  as  the  oxen  which  parted  company  by  the  advice 
of  the  lion  who  hungered  after  their  fiesh.  They  would  be  £ree, 
after  joining  Sparta,  to  manage  their  own  matters  to  their  own 
liking  ;  they  were  perfectly  free  to  decide  now  whether  they  would 
or  would  not  join  Sparta.  Only  they  must  remember  that,  as  things 
then  were,  a  large  amount  of  money  went  yearly  fixjm  Akanthos  in 
the  form  of  tribute  for  the  support  of  a  tyranny  which  his  conscience 
would  not  allow  him  to  tolerate ;  and,  further,  they  saw  his  army 
outside  their  walls.  He  would  leave  them  to  their  deliberations : 
but  if  they  should  say  him  nay,  their  ripe  grapes  would  be  trampled 
under  foot,  their  vineyards  ravaged,  and  they  must  make  up  their 
minds  to  face  poverty,  perhaps  famine,  perhaps  also  a  blockade. 
This  forcible  special  pleading  carried  so  much  weight,  that  a 
majority  of  the  citizens  voting  secretly  decided  on  revolt.  The 
wretched  farce  of  free  debate  and  hee  voting  was  ended,  and 
Akanthos  renounced  the  alliance  of  Athens.  Brasidas  had  begun 
his  work  well,  and  Stageiros,  another  Andrian  colony  a  few  miles 
more  to  the  north,  soon  followed  the  example  of  Akanthos.' 

Not  many  weeks  after  achieving  this  success  Brasidas  appeared 
before  the  walls  of  Amphipolis.'  The  post  was  as  strong  and  as 
easily  defensible  as  it  was  important.  By  a  mournful  surrender  of 
infatuation  it  was  allowed  without  a  struggle  to  fall  Amphipolis. 
into  the  hands  of  Brasidas.  On  a  stonny  and  snowy  night  the 
citizens  learnt  that  the  army  of  Brasidas  was  vnthout  their  walls, 
and  that  their  lands  and  all  who  happened  to  be  without  the  city 
were  wholly  at  his  mercy.  So  great  was  the  confusion  that  in  the 
judgement  of  the  historian  Brasidas  might  with  ease  have  earned 

1  Tliuc  iv.  85,  6.  >  Thuc.  iv.  88. 

3  For  the  foundiDg  of  this  colony  see  p.  259. 
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the  place  by  assault :  but  he  allowed  his  men  to  plunder  the  Isnd 
instead;  and  so  gave  time  to  the  citizens  who  were  not  on  his  sidfr 
to  recover  their  self-poessession.  These  now  found  that  they  wete 
still  in  a  numerical  majority,  and  they  not  only  insisted  that  the 
gates  should  be  kept  shut,  but  that  the  Athenian  general  Euldsa 
should  send  a  request  for  immediate  aid  to  his  colleague  Thucydides, 
the  historian,  who  was  then  with  his  fleet  off  the  island  of  Thasos 
about  half  a  day's  sail  from  Amphipolis.  With  a  feeling,  probably, 
of  deep  misgiving  and  self-accusation  Thucydides  hast^ied  to  the 
post  which  he  ought  never  to  have  quitted  after  the  arrival  of 
Brosidas  in  Makedonia.  Trusting  that  he  might  reach  AmphipoliB 
in  time  to  save  it  from  falling  into  his  hands,  he  hoped  that  at  the 
worst  he  should  be  able  to  rescue  Eion.  But  i&raaidas  was  before- 
hand vrith  him.  He  knew  that  for  a  large  proportion  of  the 
citizens  alliance  with  Sparta  had  no  attractions.  He  therefore 
offered  terms  by  which  he  hoped  to  determine  their  action  in  hia 
favour.  All  who  chose  to  remain  should  have  the  full  rights  of 
citizenship.  To  those  who  preferred  to  depart  he  gave  five  days 
for  conveying  away  their  property.  The  proposals  of  Brasidas 
were  accepted.  Amphipolis  was  gone,  and  within  twenty-four 
hours  the  Spartans  would  have  been  masters  of  Eion  :  but  on  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  the  seven  ships  of  Thucydides  entered  the 
mouth  of  the  Strymon,  and  this  fresh  humiliation  was  avoided. 

Thus  in  these  two  cities  of  Akanthos  and  Amphipolis  we  have 
a  greater  and  a  less  degree  of  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  Brasidas : 
Lightncn  of  but  in  both  cases  the  majority  of  the  people  is  dis- 
STimpatoi  inclined  to  ally  itself  with  him,  and  in  neither  case  is 
yoke.  really  free  debate  or  free  voting  allowed.    The  con- 

clusion follows  irresistibly  that  apart  from  the  passion  for  inter- 
political  independence  the  subject  allies  of  Athens  had  no  substantial 
grievance  calling  for  redress.  Men  whose  feelings  have  been 
offended  are  not  likely  to  regard  the  offender  with  any  warm  or 
eager  affection ;  but  so  long  as  they  feel  that  their  connexion  with 
him  is  on  the  whole  to  their  own  benefit,  they  are  not  likely  to  be 
carried  away  by  enthusiastic  admiration  of  a  stranger  who  simply 
wishes  to  leave  them  in  a  state  of  complete  isolation.  It  was  pre- 
cisely thus  at  Akanthos  and  Amphipolis.  There  was  no  positive 
love  for  Athens :  but  indifference  towards  the  imperial  city  implied 
no  longing  to  be  severed  from  her  confederacy,  and  the  introduction 
of  Brasidas  was  due  not  to  the  action  of  the  main  body  of  the 
citizens  who  in  both  these  towns  were  well  disposed  to  Athens,  but 
to  the  intrigues  of  a  small  but  overbearing  faction,  which,  because 
it  could  not  hope  for  the  voluntary  adoption  of  their  plans, 
resolved  to  take  the  people  by  surprise  and  hurry  them  into  revolt 
under  pain  of  absolute  ruin  in  case  of  refusal. 
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nianaand 
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The  tidings  of  the  fall  of  Amphipolis  came  upon  the  Athenians 
almost  as  an  omen  of  doom.  But  nothing  was  done  heyond  dis- 
patching a  few  troops  to  reinforce  the  garrisons  in  the  Effects  of 
Thrace-ward  cities;  and  disasters  still  more  terrible 
were  ayerted  only  by  the  jealousy  felt  at  Sparta  for  a 
man  whose  achievements  might  bring  with  them  quite 
as  much  of  annoyance  as  of  glory.  Their  chief  wish 
now  was  to  recover  the  prisoners  taken  in  Sphakteria  and  so  to 
bring  the  war  to  an  end.  For  Brasidas  the  continuance  of  the  war 
was  the  continuance  of  life  itself;  and  while  he  set  to  work  to 
build  triremes  on  the  banks  of  the  Strymon,  he  asked  them  for 
more  troops  to  aid  him  in  carrying  out  his  schemes.  The  Spartans 
cared  little  for  his  plans^  and  his  request  was  refused.^ 

For  twenly  years  after  the  loss  of  AmphipoHs  Thucydides 
lived  in  exile.  The  story  went '  that  ISleon  brought  against  him  a 
charge  of  incapacity  or  wilful  mismanagement,  and  The  exne  of 
that  the  historian,  failing  to  defend  himself,  was  Thu(qrdide«. 
formally  sentenced  to  banishment.  From  his  own  words '  we  do 
not  learn  that  he  was  sentenced  at  all ;  still  less  do  wo  learn  the 
nature  or  amount  of  the  punishment  or  the  name  of  his  accuser.^ 
It  is  more  than  possible  that  the  sense  of  personal  injury  may  have 
intensified  his  feelings  of  dislike  or  disgust  for  the  noisy  leather- 
seller  :  but  his  silence  on  the  share  of  Kleon  in  this  matter  seems 
to  attest  the  self-condemnation  of  the  general.  In  this  instance 
E^leon,  if  he  had  anything  to  do  with  the  matter,  was  perfectly 
right.  Amphipolis  and  Akanthos  were  lost  only  through  the 
carelessness  of  Thucydides  and  his  colleague ;  and  the  absence  of 
Thucydides  from  his  post  must,  it  is  to  be  feared,  be  set  down  to  a 
preference  of  his  own  interests  over  those  of  his  country. 

The  year  was  closing  with  a  series  of  misfortunes  and  dis- 
couragements for  the  Athenians.  Their  garrisons  still  held  the  island 
of  Kythera ;  their  troops  aided  by  the  Messenians  still  harassed  the 
Spartans  from  the  side  of  Pylos ;  the  Megarian  islet  of  Minoa  was 


»  Thuc.  iv.  108. 

2  See  the  life  of  Thucydides  by 
Marcellinas,  p.  xix.  in  the  edition  of 
Arnold. 

»  Thuc.  V.  26. 

*  Certainly  his  language  cannot 
be  taken  to  mean  that  a  sentence  of 
banishment  for  the  precise  period  of 
20  years  was  passed  upon  him :  but 
the  expressions  of  Pausanias,  L  23, 
1 1,  do  not  prove  conclusively  that  it 
vr&a  not  passed.  Whether,  as  Dr. 
Thirlwall,  Hist.  Gr.  iii.  288,  thinks 
likely,  Thucydides  was  sentenced  not 
to  banishment  but  to  death,  we  have 


no  means  of  ascertaining.  But  in 
this  case  Oinobios,  before  he  proposed 
the  vote  for  the  recall  of  Thucydides, 
would  have  had  to  propose  the  repeal 
of  the  Psephisma  ordering  the  capi- 
tal sentence ;  and  we  can  scarcely 
suppose  that  Pausanias  would  have 
failed  to  state  this  fact.  If  the  same 
sentence  was  passed  upon  Eukles,  we 
must  suppose  that  both  he  and 
Thucydiaes  allowed  judgement  to  go 
by  ddlault,  and  that  conscioosness  of 
iU  desert  kept  both  of  them  away 
from  Athens.  Eokles  is  not  heard 
of  again. 
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still  an  Athenian  outpost;  and,  above  all,  tlie  hoplites  from 
Sphakteria  were  still  within  the  walls  of  Athens.  But  they  were 
Cantore  of  ^^^  daily  feeling  more  and  more  that  wars  are  wont 
Tortod  by  to  take  tums  not  wished  for  by  those  who  make  them. 
BzasidAs.  Their  attempt  on  Megara  had  been  followed  by  very 
partial  success :  their  campai^  in  Boiotia  had  ended  in  utter  dis- 
comfiture ;  and  their  whole  empire  was  threatened  by  the  operations 
of  Brasidas  in  Ohalkidik^.  Nor  had  they  yet  seen  the  end  of  Spartan 
successes  and  Athenian  fiulures.  The  Athenian  gairison  was  expeUed 
from  Torone,  a  city  lying  on  the  extreme  point  of  the  Sithonian 
peninsula,  and  the  Toronaians  followed  the  example  of  the  men  of 
Akanthos  by  joining  the  Spartan  confederacy. 

Amid  these  and  other  operations  in  OhaUddikS  the  eighth  year 
of  the  war  came  to  an  end.  The  ninth  found  both  the  Spartans 
and  the  Athenians  more  than  ever  disposed  to  rid 
year  be-  themselves    of  the  growing  burdens  of   the    strife. 

*^*1Si^***  Little  diflSculty  therefore  was  found  in  arranging  the 
Sparta.  terms  of  a  truce  as  a  preliminary  measure  for  a  per- 

423  B.C.  manent  settlement.  Eager  to  conclude  the  matter  at 
once,  the  Spartans  drew  up  and  signed  a  document  which  they 
forwarded  for  the  approval  of  the  Athenians  with  the  assurance 
that  they  would  readily  make  any  equitable  changes  which  the 
Athenians  might  consider  necessary.  This  document,  ha\ing  secured 
to  both  sides  equal  access  to  the  Delphian  temple  from  which  the 
Athenians  had  been  excluded  during  ^e  war,^  laid  down  practically 
the  rule  that  during  the  year  of  truce  each  side  should  retain  its 
present  possessions.  The  covenant  was  acknowledged  to  be  a 
mere  temporary  measure,  leaving  room  for  more  deliberate  dis- 
cussions for  the  permanent  ending  of  the  strife ;  and  ample  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  the  safe  conduct  of  envoys  to  and  fro  between 
Athens  and  Sparta. 

The  hopes  which  the  Athenians  had  formed  of  a  time  of 
repose  among  their  subject  allies  on  the  coasts  of  Makedonia  and 
Beroit  of  Thrace  were  soon  rudely  disturbed.  Two  days  alter 
McndfeSm  ^®  ratification  of  the  truce  Brasidas  received  the 
Athens.  adhesion  of  Ski6nS,  a  city  near  the  extremity  of  the 

Fallenian  peninsula.  It  is  not  pretended  that  the  subject  allies  of 
Athens  were  drawn  to  the  imperial  city  by  any  other  considera- 
tions than  those  of  sound  reason  and  sober  judgement ;  and  reason 
and  judgement  are  the  first  to  lose  their  power  over  a  people  dazzled 
by  schemes  which  appeal  to  sentiments  thus  far  kept  under  control, 

1  The   Boiotians    and    Fhokiaxu  Amphiktjronic  connci  I  has  seeming]  v 

were  no  parties  to  this  tmoe.    The  no'  voice  in  the  matter.    For  their 

Spartans  therefore  pledge  themselvee  inaction  in  this  case  as  in  other?, 

only  to  employ  penoaaioii  to  ^t  see  p.  28. 
this  conoenion  caixied  out.     llie 
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.and  that  not  without  difficulty  and  irksome  self-restrainl  The 
-campaign  of  Braddas  had  now  acquired  a  romantic  character^  and 
the  politic  harangue  in  which  he  lauded  the  boldness  of  the  Skio- 
naians  in  defying  the  efforts  of  Athens  made  them  look  on  them- 
«elYea  as  fellow-crusaders  with  him  in  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty. 
In  the  place  of  public  assembly  a  golden  diadem  was  placed  on  the 
bead  of  the  Deliverer  of  Hellas ;  in  private  houses  he  was  crowned 
with  fillets  and  honoured  as  an  athlete  who  had  reached  the  highest 
standard  of  Uellenic  humanity.  In  the  midst  of  these  rejoicings 
the  commissioners  from  Sparta  and  Athens  arrived  to  announce 
the  truce.  A  reckoning  of  the  time  showed  that  the  revolt  of 
Skione  had  taken  place  since  the  ratification  of  the  covenant,  and 
the  Athenian  Aristonymos  refused  to  recognise  this  acquisition  of 
Brasidas  as  coming  within  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  Time  pressed, 
and  Brasidas  boldly  lied.  His  false  message  went  to  Sparta  and 
there  received  credit.  The  true  account  stirred  up  at  Athens 
a  vehement  wrath  which  refused  to  listen  to  the  Spartan 
proposal  to  submit  the  matter  to  adjudication.  The  revolt  of 
people  in  the  position  of  the  Skionaians  was  a  deliberate  defiance 
of  Athens :  and  Kleon,  encountering,  it  would  seem,  little  oppo- 
sition or  none,  carried  a  decree  dooming  the  Skionaians  to  the 
^ntence  which  had  been  all  but  carried  out  after  the  revolt  of 
Mytilene.*  It  was  not  long  before  the  town  of  Mende  followed 
the  example  of  Sldone,'  and  Brasidas,  who  had  been  naturally  dis- 
gusted with  a  truce  which  cut  short  his  career  of  conquest, 
received  the  city  without  hesitation  into  the  Spartan  confederacy, 
Brasidas  was  now  to  pay  the  penalty  of  dallying  with  habitual 
traitors.  He  received  from  Perdikkas  a  summons  (which  we  must 
suppose  that  he  could  not  afford  to  disobey)  to  march  Diffcuitiw 
*nce  more  against  the  Lynkestian  chief,  with  whom  on  °^  M^e-**** 
the  previous  expedition  he  had  patched  up  a  hasty  donia. 
peace.  Arrhibaios  was  defeated;  but  Perdikkas,  amazed  at 
hearing  that  a  body  of  Illyrian  mercenaries  by  whom  he  was 
expecting  to  be  joined  had  transferred  their  services  to  his 
enemies,  hastily  fied  and  left  Brasidas  to  face  the  onslaught  of  the 
savages.  With  singular  readiness  the  Spartan  leader  prepared  his 
men  for  the  conflict,  and  by  a  vigorous  effort  threw  the  Illyriana 
into  confusion.    The   Brasideians  now  virreaked   their  wrath  oi; 


^  Thuc.  iv.  122. 

2  Too  much  stress  can  scarcely  be 
laid  on  the  fact  that  here  also,  in 
ftpite  of  the  enthusiasm  which  had 
j^reeted  Brasidas  in  Skion^,  the  main 
body  of  the  people  was  altogether 
averse  to  the  revolt.  Thucydides, 
iv.  123,  says  plainly  that  the  rebel- 
lion was  carried  out  only  because 


the  conspirators,  when  they  had  once 
proposed  the  scheme,  did  not  like  to 
abandon  it  and  to  own  themselves 
beaten;  and  when  an  opportunity 
offered  for  abandoning  the  Pelopon- 
nesians,  the  demos  availed  them- 
selves of  it  without  hesitation.  Thiie. 
iv.  130,  4. 
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Feidikkas  by  appropriatiiig  the  "bagrgage  waggons  which  hia 
followers  in  their  haste  had  left  behind  them,  and  by  the  iiselesa 
slaughter  of  the  beasts  of  burden  which  with  greater  profit  they 
might  haye  appropriated  also.  This  absurd  reyenge  thoroughly 
alienated  Ferdikkas,  who  resolyed  to  seek  once  more  the  alliance  of 
the  Athenians  whom  he  had  more  than  once  betarajed. 

The  eyents  which  followed  the  departure  of  Brasidas  on  the 
errand  of  the  Makedonian  chief  fully  justified  the  reluctance  with 
Bccorery  which  he  marched  against  Arrhibaios.  While  he  was 
by  %e^^  ^^  entangled  in  the  passes  of  Lynkos,  an  Athenian 
Athenians.  fleet  sailed  from  Fotidaia  against  the  Mendaians,  who 
with  a  Skionaian  force  had  taken  up  their  position  under  the 
Spartan  Folydamidas  on  a  strong  hill  without  the  city.  At  fiirst 
the  Athenians  seemed  to  be  baffled;  but  the  weak  side  in  the 
system  of  Brasidas  was  now  to  be  brought  into  clear  light  He 
had  come  as  the  apostle  of  freedom ;  it  was  now  to  be  seen  that 
the  natural  consequence  of  his  preaching  was  dissension  and 
sedition.  The  arriyal  of  Nikias  and  his  colleague  had  thrown  the 
Mendaians  into  such  a  state  of  agitation  that  the  300  Skionaians 
who  had  come  to  help  them  hastened  hurriedly  homeward.  On 
the  next  day  Nikias  rayaged  the  lands  to  the  borders  of  Skione, 
while  Nikostratos  kept  watch  without  the  gates  of  the  city.  Im- 
patient to  put  an  end  to  these  moyements,  Folydamidas  drew  out 
his  own  troops  in  order  of  battle  and  summoned  the  Mendaians  to 
sally  out  against  the  enemy.  But  the  spell  of  Spartan  authority 
was  broken ;  and  in  an  eyil  hour  Folydamidas  ordered  the  arrest  of 
a  citizen  who  cried  out  that  he  had  no  intention  of  serying  against 
the  Athenians,  and  that  the  war  was  merely  a  luxury  for  the  rich. 
This  insult  droye  the  demos  to  seize  their  arms,  and  to  surprise 
their  antagonists  who  had  conspired  to  bring  the  Feloponnesians 
upon  them.  The  Spartan  garrison  thus  attacked  fl^  to  their 
former  post  in  the  Akropolis,  while  the  Athenians  burst  into 
Mends  with  an  eager  thirst  for  reyenge  which  could  be  satisfied 
with  little  less  than  the  blood  of  all  the  townsmen.  Bidding  the 
Mendaians  to  retain  their  old  constitution,  the  Athenians  1^  to 
their  judgement  those  citizens  whom  they  suspected  to  be  the 
authors  of  the  revolt. 

The  incessant  shiftings  of  Ferdikkas  had  in  some  degree  taught 
his  enemies  and  his  friends  how  he  might  best  be  dealt  with ;  and 
^^  when  during  the  blockade  of  Skione  he  proposed  to 

iBoba^onu  Nikias  to  renew  the  old  alliance,  the  answer  was  that 
spartin*^  he  must  give  some  substantial  evidence  that  he  really 
commiv  meant  what  he  said.    Happily  for  the  Athenians  he 

«k>ccn.  ^.^  ^Yj\q  to  do  this  and  to  gratify  his  resentment 

^igainst  Brasidas  at  the  same  time.    Ischagoras  was  known  to  be 
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on  his  marcli  from  Sparta  with  the  reinforcements  for  which 
Brasidas  had  so  eagerly  and  thus  far  vainly  intreated:  and  a 
message  from  Perdikkas  to  the  Thessalian  chiefs  in  his  alliance 
tendered  this  scheme  abortive.  The  army  was  compelled  to 
xetum  home :  but  Ischagoras  went  on  with  Ameinias  and  Aristeus 
as  commissioners  appointed  to  act  in  cotij  unction  with  Brasidas. 
An  ineffectual  attempt  of  Brasidas  on  Potidaia  ^  closed  the  opera- 
tions of  this  unwearied  leader  for  the  winter. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  year'  from  the  surprise  of 
Plataiai  the  twelve  months'  truce  drew  towards  its  close.  But 
while  in  the  continuance  of  the  war  by  Brasidas  in  ExpeOitioa 
Thrace  both  the  Spartans  and  Athenians  had  a  valid  ^ak^XiS. 
reason  for  resuming  the  old  strife  if  they  had  wished  433  b.c. 
to  do  so,  the  mere  fact  that  no  positive  step  was  taken  on  either 
side  before  the  close  of  the  Pythian  games — in  other  words,  for 
more  than  four  months  beyond  the  time*  agreed  on  for  the  truce — 
shows  not  merely  the  anxious  desire  for  peace  on  both  sides  but 
the  indifference  of  the  Spartans  for  the  theories  and  schemes  of' 
Brasidas.  But  the  feast  had  no  sooner  come  to  an  end  than  we 
find  Eleon  in  command  of  an  army  and  fleet  which  Perikles  would 
have  dispatched  or  led  thither  before  Brasidas  had  crossed  the 
Thessalian  border.  That  this  appointment  was  not  made  without 
strong  opposition,  there  can  be  not  the  least  doubt.  The  facts 
which  we  have  specially  to  note  are  these,  that  after  an  interval  of 
nearly  three  years  a  man,  who  had  never  put  himself  forward  as 
fitted  for  military  conmiand,  and  who  had  been  successful  in  a  task 
of  no  special  difficulty  because  he  had  the  good  sense  to  subordinate 
himself  to  a  leader  of  real  genius,  is  now  sent  on  a  far  more 
dangerous  service  without  the  aid  of  such  a  colleague  as  Demos- 
thenes. Why  this  distinguished  general  was  not  sent  with  him, 
we  are  not  told.  It  is  possible  that  he  may  now  have  been 
employed  on  his  old  station  at  Naupaktos.  In  such  a  matter 
guesses  are  worth  but  little ;  but  if  Demosthenes  was  thus  absent, 
the  state  of  things  at  Athens  becomes  clear  enough.  If  Perikles 
had  been  living,  he  would  have  insisted  that  the  recovery  of 
Amphipolis  and  the  neighbouring  towns  was  just  'one  of  those 
objects  for  the  attainment  of  which  the  full  strength  of  Athens 
should  be  put  forth  without  a  moment's  hesitation  or  delay.  But 
during  the  whole  sojourn  of  Brasidas  in  Thrace  Nikias  and  his 
adherents  had  been  throwing  cold  water  on  a  policy  which  would 
have  been  prudent  as  well  as  vigorous,  and  urging  that  the  career 
of  the  Spartan  champion  would  be  best  cut  short  not  by  sending 
•out  armies  to  fight  him  but  by  making  peace  with  Sparta.    In  all 

»  Thuc  iv.  135. 
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likeliliood  Eleon  insisted  that  the  futility  of  such  a  course  had 
already  been  made  plain ;  nor  are  we  doing  injustice  to  Nikias  and 
his  partisans,  if  we  say  that  the  old  trick  was  employed  again,  and 
that  they  deliberately  thrust  Kleon  into  an  office  in  which  they 
hoped  and  thought  that  he  would  not  fail  to  ruin  himself.  This 
shameful  and  treacherous  policy,  we  are  told,  had  been  openly 
avowed  before  Kleon* s  departure  for  Pylos ;  we  hare  no  ground 
whatever  for  questioning  that  they  were  prompted  by  the  same- 
disgraceful  motives  now.  The  fact  that  Kleon  had  not  been 
employed  in  the  interval  is  conclusive  evidence  that  he  had  not 
sought  employment,  and  it  is  to  the  last  degree  unlikely  that  h& 
would  now  thrust  himself  into  an  office  to  which  he  had  no  other 
title  than  a  sincere  and  heartv  desire  to  maintain  the  honour  and 
the  true  interests  of  his  country. 

The  summer  solstice  had  long  passed  when  Kleon  sailed  from 
Peindeus.  Touching  first  at  Skione,  he  took  away  some  of  the 
^  .       heavy-armed  men  belonging  to  the  Uockading  force, 

ToT^Oby  and  sailing  on  to  ToronS  learnt  the  welcome  news 
^^°-  that  Brasidas  was  not  within  the  city  and  that  the 

garrison  was  scarcely  adequate  to  the  maintenance  of  the  place. 
The  place  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians :  the  tiger-like  rule^ 
of  ancient  warfare  made  every  home  in  Torone  desolate ;  and 
while  fathers,  husbands,  and  brothers  went  into  captivity,  mothers 
and  wives  with  all  the  children  were  sold  as  slaves.  These  hence- 
forth disappear  wholly ;  so  little  is  the  history  even  of  a  city  the 
history  of  its  inhabitants.  The  Peloponnesian  prisoners  were 
exchanged  on  the  ratification  of  the  subsequent  peace.  The  Toro- 
naians  were  ransomed  by  the  Olynthians,  to  return  to  homes 
where  the  voices  of  those  whom  they  had  loved,  if  Hellenes  are  to 
be  supposed  capable  of  loving,  were  to  be  heard  no  more. 

The  next  attempt  of  Kleon,  on  Stageiros,  failed :  but  the 
Thasian  colony  of  Galepsos  was  taken  by  storm.  Kleon,  however, 
The  battle  of  ^^^^  *^*  ^®  could  not  venture  to  advance  upon  Amphi- 
AmphipoUs.  polis  with  his  present  forces,  and  he  sent  to  the 
Brasidoaand  Makedoniau  Perdikkas  for  aid  according  to  the  terms 
^^^"-  of  his  alliance,  while  he  requested  the  Odomantian 

chief  PoUes  to  bring  him  a  body  of  Thrakian  mercenaries,  ^^^ule 
Kleon  to  the  disgust  of  his  men  waited  at  Eion,  Brasidas  for  the 
purpose  of  guarding  Amphipolis  took  up  his  post  on  the  hill  of 
Kenlylion  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river  facing  the  city,  and 
commanding  a  view  of  all  the  land  around  it.  He  had  heard, 
probably,  that  the  Athenians  had  little  confidence  in  their  general, 
that  they  despised  his  timidity,  and  resented  his  inaction :  and  his 
task  clearly  was  to  watch  for  an  opportunity  of  surprising  hiin 
when  discontent  and  want  of  discipline  had  thrown  his  army  into- 
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aofficient  disorder.  Blunder  after  Unuder  fbUoired.  Whstom 
thej  ware,  we  see  them  M  tlieir  worst,  for  he  bed  a  mereilees  critic 
in  the  historisD  whom  he  helped  to  huiish  from  his  countrf. 
Eleon,  it  a  manifeBt,  was  wholly  at  a  loss  how  to  act.  His  men 
irere  hecoming  impfttient,  and  he  was  driven  at  laat  to  the  conns 
whickhed  led  him  to  sticceBs  at  Pjlos.  ThisoourMwaa  aeemii^tf 
ttothing  more  than  marching  np  a  hill  for  the  purpose  of  marchinft 
down  again ;  and  even  this  manoeaTre,  the  historian  adds  widi 
supreme  contempt,  Kleonr^lBided  as  a  trick  worthlokowing.'  The 
wall  of  Amphipolis,  forming  the  choid  of  the  arc  within  which  the 
city  lav,  ran  across  the  ridge  which  rises  to  the  eastward  until  it 
joins  the  Pangaian  range.  This  ridge  Kleon,  for  the  sake  of  doing 
something,  felt  himself  compelled  to  ascend.  No  sooner  was  the 
Athenian  army  in  movement  than  Brasidas,  seeing  from  tbe 
heights  of  Kerdjlion  how  things  were  going,  hastened  down  Um 
Hill  and  entered  the  city  across  the  bridge  over  the  Sbymon,  which 
by  carrying  a  rampart  and  stockade  from  the  main  wall  to  a  point 
on  the  river  some  one  or  two  hundred  yards  further  eastward  he 
had  included  within  the  fortifications  of  the  dty.  Of  this  change 
of  position  Kleon  can  scarcely  have  been  unaware :  it  is  more 
likely  that  from  the  scanty  numbera  of  the  men  who  entered  with 
Brasidos  he  did  not  attach  much  weight  to  it.  On  reaching  the 
top  of  the  ridge  from  vbich  he  had  an  unbroken  view  of  the  city 
at  his  feet  and  of  the  river  as  it  flowed  out  of  the  lAke  Kerkinitis 
and  sweeping  round  the  city  ran  into  the  sea  at  Eion,  he  was  im- 
pressed by  the  ^leDce  and  quiet  of  the  scene.  Throngh  die  vast 
extent  of  iNiunlry  over  which  his  eye  ranged  no  bodies  of  men  were 
to  be  wen  ia  motion ;  not  a  man  was  visible  on  the  walls ;  not  a 
sign  betokened  preparation  for  battle.  Even  the  entrance  of 
E^idss  seemed  tn  make  no  change  in  the  aspect  of  things,  for  that 
leader  had  seen  ei:ough  to  convince  himself  that  he  could  hope  for 
victory  only  if  be  could  dupe  Kleon  by  a  simulation  of  extreme 
weakness.  Still,  if  a  blow  was  to  be  struck  at  all,  it  must  be 
struck  at  once,  for  the  reinforcement  of  Kleon's  army  would 
seriously  add  to  his  difficulties.  Summoning,  therefore,  all  his 
men  ti>|rether,  Brosidaa,  having  eipltuned  to  them  the  simple  older 
of  the  coming  eD{>agement,  offered  sacrifice  before  sallying  forth 
ngainst  (he  enemy.  Thia  ceremony  was  seen  by  the  scouts  of 
Kleon  who  also  told  him  that  under  tha  city  gates  they  could  sa» 
tbe  ffet  of  hor^iea  and  men  ready  to  issue  out  for  battle.  Etsviug 
satiRfied  himself,  by  petBoaal  inspection,  that  their  report  was  true, 
Kleon  resolved  not  on  maintaining  his  ground,  which  ho  might 
have  done  with  little  less  than  the  oertainty  of  success,  but  on.  a 

>  Thnc  V.  7,  3. 
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retreat  to  Eion.  He  must  await,  lie  said,  the  reinforcements  which 
he  expected  firom  Thrace,  and  thus  his  armj,  wheeling  to  the  left, 
began  their  southward  march  with  their  right  or  unshielded  side 
exposed  to  the  enemy.  'These  men  will  never  withstand  our 
onset,'  said  Brasidas.  '  Look  at  their  quivering  spears  and  nodding 
heads.  Men  who  are  going  to  fight  never  march  in  such  a  fashion 
as  this.  Open  the  gates  at  once  that  I  may  rush  out  on  them 
forthwith.'  The  sudden  onslaught  at  once  broke  the  Athenian 
ranks,  and  Klearidas  issuing  firom  the  Thrakian  gates  forther  to 
the  north  completed  the  disorder.  In  the  pursuit  of  the  Athenian 
left  wing  Brasidas  foil,  mortally  wounded ;  but  his  people  bore  him 
away  without  suffering  the  Athexiians  to  know  what  had  happened. 
On  the  right  wing  the  resistance  of  the  Athenians  was  more  firm ; 
but  Kleon,  we  are  told,  had  come  without  any  intention  of  fight- 
ing, and  he  made  up  his  mind  at  once  to  run  away.  Flight, 
however,  is  more  easily  thought  of  than  executed,  and  Eleon  hurry- 
ing away  from  the  men  whom  he  had  undertaken  to  lead  was 
intercepted  and  slain  by  a  Myrkinian  peltast.  Their  leader  was 
dead :  but  the  Spartans  under  Klearidas  were  none  the  more  able 
to  crush  the  Athenian  right  wing,  which  gave  way  only  under  the 
showers  of  arrows  poured  in  upon  them  by  the  Myrkinian  peltastai 
and  the  assaults  of  the  Chalkidian  horsemen.  Brasidas  lived  just 
long  enough  to  know  that  the  Atlienians  were  defeated ;  and  the 
romantic  career  of  this  thoroughly  un-Spartan  champion  of  Sparta 
was  closed  with  a  public  funeral  in  the  Agora  of  Amphipolis, 
where  he  received  yearly  henceforth  the  honours  of  a  deified  hero. 
The  buildings  raised  by  Hagnon  were  thrown  down,  and  Brasidas 
was  venerated  as  the  founder,  or  Oikistes,  of  the  city. 

The  historian  remarks  that  the  battle  of  Amphipolis  removed 
the  two  great  hindrances  to  a  pacific  settlement  between  Athens 
Gompamtiye    and  Sparta;   but  he  makes  no  effort  to  show  that 

S^duand  V^^^  **  *^®  ^^^^  ^^  sacrifices  which  Eleon  was  not 
lUeoD.  willing  to  offer  was  at  this  time  to  be  desired  for 

Athens.  Of  Brasidas  his  judgement  is  more  indulgent :  it  is  even 
enthusiastic.  His  moderation,  his  affiibility  to  the  citizens  of 
revolted  towns,  his  reputation  for  universal  excellence,^  his 
sagacity  and  decisive  promptitude,  are  all  carefully  noted.  The 
blunders  and  shortcomings  of  Kleon,  his  bluster,  his  arrogance,  his 
incompetence  as  a  military  leader,  are  not  less  exactly  registered ; 
but  whether  the  energetic  prosecution  of  the  war  in  Thrace  was  or 
was  not  necessary,  he  takes  care  never  to  ask.  From  first  to  last, 
in  fact,  in  his  account  of  the  career  of  Eleon,  we  have  not  a  trace 
of  that  judiciously  balanced  criticism  which  marks  his  sketch  of 
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ThemirtiAle> ;  Mtd  we  aie  left  to  diaoover  for  ounelTes  wheUier 
aol  how  fti  in  tbe  seTeral  Btagee  of  hie  course  Eleou  ms  right  or 
wrong,  ^ppilj  the  muweTriag  honestj  which  oeTer  allowB  him 
to  mppreas  facte  has  shown  ua  that  he  was  throughoat  more 
than  JDBtified  in  the  policy  by  which  he  held  that  Brsaidas  must  he 
encountered  and  put  down  in  Thrace.  That  he  was  left  to  cairj 
out  this  policy  himself,  was  his  misfortune,  not  his  fault ;  that  be 
was  feehly  supported  at  Athens  and  sent  without  competcmt 
colleagues  to  Thrace,  redounds  not  to  Ms  own  ahame  hut  to  diat  of 
his  adTenanes. 

The  death  of  Brsaidas  and  Kleon  left  the  way  clear  for  thorn 
statesmen  at  Athens  and  Sparta  who  had  regatded  the  policy  of 
both  with  suspicion  and  dislike.  Nikias  and  his  HonrtiatkBg 
followers  were  now  fiee  to  urge  that  Sparta  might  <"»«"■ 
fairiy  he  trusted  to  fulfil  her  engagements :  and  at  Sparta  the  peace 
party  had  a  strongly  interested  advocate  in  tbe  king  Pleistoanax, 
whose  retreat  from  Attica  shortly  before  the  ratification  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  Truce  had  been  ascribed  to  personal  corruption,'  and 
had  been  punished  by  a  seuteoce  of  exile. 

There  was  nothing  therefore  tc  stand  in  the  way  of  immediate 
negotiatioiiB.  Both  sides  were  depressed,  and  each  side  had  its 
own  special  causes  of  anxiety.  Still  it  was  only  after  -^_j,  „, 
some  little  difficulty  that  the  contending  parties  agreed  the  tnotr- 
each  to  give  up  what  they  had  acquired  during  the  *^ "'^ 
w&r.  This  arrangement  may  have  been  proposed  by  Nikias,  by 
whose  name  this  peace  is  generally  known ;  it  is,  at  the  least, 
thoroughly  in  accordance  with  the  policy  which  had  prompted  his 
oppontion  to  Kleon.  By  this  stipulation  the  Athenians  supposed 
that  they  would  regain  Flataiai ;  but  the;  found  themselves  mis- 
taken. The  Theba^  availed  themselves  of  the  shuffle  that  the 
Flataiana  had  voluntarily  yielded  themselves.  But  the  Athenians 
remembered  that  if  this  plea  gave  the  Itoiotians  the  right  to  hold 
Plalaiai,  they  had  prHciaely  the  same  title  to  retain  the  Megarian 
port  of  Nisaia,  and  they  insisted  on  keeping  it  accordingly.  The 
treaty  for  fifty  years  between  Athens  and  Sparta  with  her  allies 
thus  pledged  the  latter  lo  restore  Amphipolis,  while  Athens  was 
bound  to  leave  autonomous  all  towns  ia  Ohalkidike  which  had  put 
themselfes  under  the  protection  of  Bcasidas,  the  obligation  of  paying 
to  Athens  the  tribute  enjoined  on  them  hj  the  assessment  of 
Aristeides  still  continuing  in  force.  The  last  concession  to  the 
Athenians  was  I'anakton,  a  fort  at  the  foot  of  Kithairon,  which 
the  Boiotlaus  hod  seized  in  the  preceding  year.'  On  their  part  the 
Athenians,  who  were  to  receive  hack  all  prisoners  in  the  hands 
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whether  of  the  Spartans  or  their  allies,  were  bomid  to  iMfeore  all 
captives  belonging  to  Sparta  or  any  city  in  her  oonlBdeiaeT,  aa 
well  as  to  Borraider  Koryphasion  (Pylos),  Eythera,  Metiione,  and 
Atalante. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  PELOPOIWESIAN  WAR  FROM  THE  PEACE  OP  mJOAS  TO 

THE  MASSACRE  AT  MELOS. 

Eyer  since  the  -victory  of  Demosthenes  and  Kleon  the  great  desire 
of  the  Spartans  had  been  to  recover  the  hoplites  taken  prisoners  in 
Separate  Sphakteria.  Whether  these  prisoners  should  be  sur- 
amjmce'be-  ^ndered  at  once  or  not,  would  depend  on  the  order  in 
tween  Ath-  which  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  might  be  carried 
SparS  out.    The  lot  which  was  to  decide  this  question  was 

421  B.C.  drawn  by  the  Spartans,  who  had  now  to  fulfil  their 
part  of  the  compact  in  order  to  bind  the  Athenians  to  the  perform- 
ance of  their  engagements.  Their  love  for  Athens  was  not  great ; 
but  to  their  wish  for  the  recovery  of  the  hoplites  was  added 
another  anxiety  nearer  home.  The  thirty  years'  truce  which  the 
Argives  had  refused  to  renew  ex(^ept  on  the  cession  of  Eynouria 
was  drawing  to  its  close ;  and  on  alliance  of  Argos  with  Athens 
might  restore  her  to  her  ancient  supremacy  in  the  Peloponneeos. 
The  friendship  of  Athens  had  therefore  become  a  matter  of  im- 
portance for  the  Spartans  who  at  once  set  free  all  Athenian  prisoners 
in  their  possession,  and  sent  orders  to  Klearidas  to  surrender 
Amphipolis  forthwith.  In  the  hope  that  it  might  still  be  possible 
to  obtain  some  lighter  terms,  that  officer  returned  with  the  envoys 
to  Sparta  and  reported  the  determination  of  the  Chalkidians  not 
to  give  up  the  city.  He  was  sent  back  with  the  peremptory  man- 
date to  carry  out  his  orders  or  to  withdraw  the  whole  Peloponnesian 
garrison.  The  troops  were  accordingly  withdrawn,  for  Klearidas 
still  insisted  that  the  Chalkidians  were  steadily  set  against  sub- 
mission. Nay  more,  the  envoys  of  the  confederate  cities  renewed 
their  protest  against  the  injustice  of  the  peace,  and  this  protest  left 
slender  hope  that  the  other  stipulations  of  the  treaty  would  be 
fulfilled.  It  was  clearly,  therefore,  the  policy  of  Sparta  to  separate 
Athens  from  Argos ;  and  as  this  could  only  be  done  by  binding 
her  to  a  private  alliance  with  herself,  a  covenant  was  proposed 
and  forthwith  signed,  pledging  Athens  and  Sparta  to  defend  each 
the  other's  territories  against  all  invaders.    So  great  was  the  worth 
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«f  thia  •Uiuice  in  tbe  eyes  of  Nikiu  and  his  foUowem  that  by  k 
'  tadt  agteement  Sparta  received  as  ber  rewwd  the  priie  wMch  die 
mOBt  eagetlj  eoTsted,  The  Sphaktenao  l(opli(«e  wen  all  given 
up ;  and  in  this  bairen  ezcbonge  Athena  receiTed  the  fiistfruita  of 
the  philo-lAkonian  policy  of  her  oligarchic  citizens.  Kleon  was 
no  longer  living  to  maintoia  n  policy  not  lacHng  the  spirit  and 
fbreught  of  Ferikles ;  and  the  lamp-makBr  Hjperbolos  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  taken  hia  place.  Athens  'was  now  practically  ruled 
by  those  who  prided  themselvBa  on  brang  nobly  born  and  nobly 
bred  ;  and  these  stateemen  who,  like  Hekataios,  could  trace  thrar 
generations  back  to  the  ancestral  god  set  to  work  to  strip  her  of 
one  advantage  after  another,  offering  her  in  their  stead  apples  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  The  continoed  detention  of  the  Pylian  prisoners 
and  a  demand  that  a  combined  Athenian  and  Spartan  force  should 
undertake  the  reduction  of  Amphipolis  would  at  once  have  com- 
pelled the  Spartans  to  display  thfraselvea  in  their  tme  colours,  or, 
as  is  for  more  likely,  have  secured  to  Athens  all  that  she  wanted. 
As  it  was,  the  terms  of  the  peace  were  not  kept  on  either  side,  and 
the  period  which  followed  until  the  open  resumption  of  the  war 
was  at  beet  no  more  than  a  time  of  truce.' 

The  clause  in  the  treaty  of  peace  which  gave  the  Spartans  and 
Athenians  pon-er  to  modi^  any  of  its  terms  at  will  had  grievously 
offended   the   Peloponneaian   allies   of  Sparta,'     The     sclitmefot 
Corinthians  gladly  availed  themselves  of  this  irritation     aFtting  np 
to  cany  out  their  own  plans.     Instead  of  returning     JJS!^»n 
straight  home,  their  envoys  went  to  Argos,  and  there     ""^^^f^ 
said  that  on  the  Argivee  Itiv  the  duty  of  saving  Pelo-     pmidency 
ponnesoe   from   a  eombinntion   which  might   inslave     '^*^»"' 
them  as  el&cliially  as  the  Athenians  had  inslaved  the  islandera  of 
the  Egean.     The  Ai^ree  agreed  readily  to  issue  a  proclamatiou 
inviting  the  nlliaace  of  any  autonomous  Pelopon&eeian  citdea,  and 
appointc4  commissioners  with  full  powers  to  treat  with  the  chief 
men  of  each  city  in  private.     The  Peloponneeian  cities  generally 
were  deeply  stirred.     The  democratic  Mantineis,  which   in   the 
course  of  the  war  had  subdued  some  of  the  neighbouring  Arkadian 
towns,  was  the  first  to  throw  itself  into  the  new  alliance.    The 
1  of  Corinth  and  Ells  was  foUowed  by  that  of  the  Ohal-^ 
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Indians  among  whom  Brasidas  had  toiled  and  died.  The  BoiotiaiiB 
.and  Megarians  held  aloof. 

Meanwhile  the  feelings  of  the  Athenians  towards  the  Spartans 
were  undergoing  a  change.  The  latter  had  signally  fedled  to  fulfil 
intrigoM  for    their  promises ;  hut  they  had  learnt  that  words  went 

•boSflS  ai-  *  ^^°^  ^^y  ^^  ^®  philo-Lakonian  party  at  Athens, 
lianoe  be-  and  80,  putting  them  off  with  unde&ied  pronuses  of 
^^^^f'  undertaking  with  them  a  joint  expedition  to  coerce 
S06.  the  Corinthians  and  Boiotians,  they  had  the  assurance 

to  demand  either  that  the  Athenians  should  give  up  Pylos  or  that 
they  should  withdraw  all  the  Messenians  and  Helots  who  might  he 
in  the  place,  leaving  only  Athenians  as  the  garrison.  They  were 
well  aware  that  they  had  strenuous  allies  in  Athens ;  and  these 
allies  worked  so  well  on  their  hehalf,  that  the  Helots  and  other 
deserters  in  Pylos  were  taken  from  Peloponneeos  and  lodged  in 
Kephallenia.  The  patience  of  the  Athenians  was  to  he  still  more 
severely  tried.  In  the  following  wiAter  deputies  from  Athens, 
Boiotia,  and  Corinth  met  in  vain  dehate  at  Sparta.  With  a  fickle- 
ness equal  to  that  of  any  democratical  commonwealth  the  policy  of 
Sparta  was  changed.  Of  the  new  ephors  two^  Kleohoulos  and 
Xenares,  were  vehemently  opposed  to  Athens,  and  with  the 
Corinthian  and  Boiotian  envoys  they  concocted  the  scheme  that 
the  latter  should  first  make  an  alliance  with  Argos  and  then  should 
hring  Argos  into  alliance  with  Sparta.  One  condition  only  they 
attached  to  the  working  of  this  roundahout  plan.  The  Boiotiana 
must  surrender  Panakton,  that  hy  giving  it  up  to  the  Athenians 
the  Spartans  might  hring  ahout  the  evacuation  of  Pylos.  Even 
this  the  Boiotians  were  ready  to  agree  to :  and  their  willingness 
was  still  further  increased  when  on  their  homeward  journey  they 
were  accosted  hy  two  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  citizens  of 
Argos,  who  expressed  an  extreme  anxiety  that  Boiotia  and  Argos 
might  he  united  in  the  same  confederacy.  With  the  report  thus 
hrought  from  Sparta  the  Boiotarchs  were  highly  gratified,  and  they 
never  for  a  moment  supposed  that  the  Four  Boiotian  Senates^ 
would  refuse  to  ratify  a  decree  sanctioning  an  alliance  with  the 
Corinthians,  Megarians,  and  the  Chalkidians  of  Thrace,  and  thus 
opening  the  way  for  an  alliance  of  all  these  states  with  Argos. 
But  the  idea  of  alliance  with  Argos  was  so  new  to  the  people  that 
the  Boiotarchs  never  ventured  to  reveal  the  plot,  and  to  tdl  them 
that  the  step  which  they  proposed  was  eagerly  desired  at  Sparta. 
The  Boiotians  knew  only  that  Corinth  had  ahandoned  her  old 
-alliance,  and  they  at  once  declared  that  they  durst  not  offend 
Sparta  hy  entering  into  covenant  with  her  enemies.    Thus  foiled 

>  Nothing  18  known  of  the  oonstitntion  of  these  bodies. 
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at  Hie  thieahold  of  their  task^  the  Boiotaxchs  could  go  no  further ; 
and  for  a  time  the  spinning  of  these  complicated  webs  seemed 
altogether  at  an  end.^ 

But  the  Spartans  could  not  rest  without  regaining  Pyloe ;  and 
as  the  Boiotians  refused  to  yield  up  Panakton  with  which  the  ex- 
diange  was  to  be  made,  imless  the  Spartans  would    g^^^^ 
make  with  them  a  separate  alliance  like  ^t  into  which    iianco  be-^ 
they  had  entered  with  the  Athenians,  the  latter  ended    J'^'**",??*'^" 
the  eleventh  year  of  the  great  struggle  with  a  piece  of    Boiotiaiu. 
deHherate  treachery  to  the  Athenians,  to  whom  they       *^®  ^'^' 
were  pledged  to  make  no  engagements  without  their  knowledge 
and  consent.     The  Boiotians,  however,  were  resolved  that  no 
Athenian  force  should  occupy  the  border  fortress,  and  they  spent 
the  winter  in  levelling  its  walls  with  the  ground. 

The  demolition  of  Panakton  naturally  annoyed  the  Spartans^ 
who  feared  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  living  lion  in  exchange  for  a 
dead  dog ;  but  in  the  hope  that  the  excuse  which  had  Disminai  of 
served  them  in  the  matter  of  Amphipolis  might  stand  ^j^^JJoJ^ 
them  in  good  stead  here,  Andromedes  v^as  sent  with  from  Athens. 
two  colleagues  to  Athens  to  demand  the  surrender  of  Pylos  on  the 
ground  that  the  surrender  of  the  site  of  Panakton  fulfilled  the  sti-* 
pulation.  But  the  Athenians  were  not  in  the  mood  for  further 
fooling.  They  were  wearied  out  with  talking  which  had  now  gone 
on  for  twelve  months  to  little  purpose  or  to  none,  and  the  Spartan 
envoys  were  dismiased  after  a  reception  which  showed  the  depth 
of  their  indignation. 

This  feeling  was  sedulously  fostered  by  Alkibiades,  the  grand- 
son of  that  Alkibiades  who  had  been  one  of  the  most  strenuous  op- 
ponents of  the  Peisistratidai,  and  who  had  thrown  up  intrignes  of 
a  standing  friendship  with  Sparta  on  purely  political  AikibiadM. 
grounds.  This  friendship  Alkibiades  had  sought  to  renew.  Special 
attention  paid  to  the  comfort  of  the  hoplites  taken  at  Sphakteria 
would  win  for  him,  he  hoped,  the  office  of  proxenos  for  Sparta ; 
and  he  was  honestly  convinced,  if  honest  conviction  can  be  asso- 
ciated at  all  with  lus  name,  that  for  such  an  office  no  man  had  a 
better  title.  The  blood  of  Zeus  and  Aiakos  was  flowing  in  his 
veins;  and  the  gods  had  endowed  him  with  marvellous  bodily 
beaut}'.  To  the  possession  of  vast  wealth  he  added  a  readiness  of 
wit,  a  fertility  of  invention,  a  power  of  complaisance,  which  in- 
vested his  manner,  when  he  wished  to  please,  with  an  almost  irre- 
sistible charm.  Magnificent  in  his  tastes,  splendid  in  the  lavish- 
ness  of  his  Liturgies,^  revelling  in  the  elegance  of  the  most  refined 
Athenian  luxury,  Alkibiades  shnmk  from  no  hardship  in  war,  and. 

1  Thuc.  V.  88.  a  See  p.  80. 
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faced  danger  with  a  htmnay  never  caUed  into  question.  At  the 
siege  of  Potidaia  under  Fhormicm  he  had  been  severely  wounded ; 
but  his  life  was  unfortunately  saved  by  the  philosopher  Sokrates 
then  serving  among  the  Atheidan  hoplites.  In  the  battle  of  Delion 
he  had  repaid  the  obligation  by  saving  the  life  of  Sokrates.  With 
the  qualifications  which,  as  he  hoped,  might  conunend  him  to 
Spartan  fsLYOva,  he  combined  a  spirit  of  oligarchical  exdusivenees 
which  might  have  satisfied  the  most  rigid  disciples  of  the  school  of 
Lykourgos.  But  in  their  eyes  his  youth  was  an  ofience  (he  was 
now  a  little  over  thirty  years  of  affe,  the  age  at  which  an  Athenian 
became  eligible  for  the  Boule  or  Senate) ;  and  Spartans,  although 
they  were  oligarchs,  had  respect  for  oligarchical  law.  Alkibiades 
had  respect  for  none.  Without  a  conscience,  without  a  heart, 
caring  for  nothing  but  his  own  grandeur,  as  ready  to  make  oli- 
garchs his  took  as  to  cheat  and  dupe  a  demos,  defying  the  magi»- 
trates,  insulting  the  law,  Alkibiades  presents  an  image  of  violent 
selfishness  and  ingrained  treachery  standing  very  near  the  pinnacle 
of  human  wickedness.  Hating  a  demos  in  his  heart  vnth  the 
supercilious  arrogance  which  looks  on  human  blood  as  a  vile  fluid 
when  it  runs  in  the  veins  of  men  who  boast  no  pedigree,  he  was 
still  as  ready  to  destroy  an  oligarchy  as  he  was  to  uproot  a  free 
constitution,  and  he  was  therefore  justly  dreaded  by  men  of  all 
political  parties  as  a  man  treading  in  the  paths  of  the  old  Hellenic 
despots.  The  wel&re  of  Athens  was  the  one  end  and  object  of 
Themistokles  with  whom  he  has  been  compared :  Alkilnades  cared 
no  more  for  Athens  than  he  cared  for  Argos  or  for  Sparta.  He 
could  pretend  to  love  each  or  all,  so  long  as  it  suited  his  purpose 
to  do  so.  To  commit  the  people  to  his  plans,  he  could  act  or  utter 
a  lie  with  only  a  feeling  of  self-complacence  at  his  own  cleverness. 
His  life  had  been  saved  by  the  man  whose  life  and  teaching  have 
remained  from  that  time  to  the  present  a  subject  of  absorbing  in- 
terest :  but  he  sought  the  company  of  Sokrates  for  no  higher  pur- 
pose thau  to  learn  the  trick  of  leading  his  opponents  by  Eironeia 
(Irony)  or  pretended  ignorance  to  contradict  themselves,  as  well  as 
to  acquire  with  a  certain  adroitness  of  language  and  readiness  of 
illustration  an  insight  into  the  characters  and  motives  of  men,  the 
better  to  make  use  of  them  as  tools  in  the  execution  of  his  own 
plans.^  The  society  of  this  wonderful  man  tended  therefore  <Hily 
to  make  him  more  dangerous ;  and  if  we  are  to  believe  the  stories 
told  of  him,  his  career  from  fiirst  to  last  was  one  imbroken  course  of 
gilded  sensuality  and  of  barbarous  ruffianism  scantly  hid  by  a  veil 
of  superficial  refinement.  Under  any  circumstances  such  a  man 
must  be  infamous :  but  Alkibiades  had  opportunities  of  committing 

1  Xen.  Mem,  i.  2. 
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erime  on  a  yast  scale,  and  lie  availed  lumaelf  of  them  to  the  utter- 
most 

To  such  a  man  a  slight  was  a  deadly  offence ;  and  Alldbiades 
had  received  a  marked  slight  firom  the  Spartans.  Alkibiadee 
therefore  ceased  to  be  a  philo-Lakonian ;  and  he  now  TiMoberyof 
discovered  that  an  alliance  with  Aigos  would  secure  ^^siraxtan' 
to  Athens  her  old  preponderance.  There  is  much  to  euToya. 
be  said  in  favour  of  a  vast  number  of  alternative  political  schemes ; 
and  it  may  fairly  be  urged  that  in  deserting  the  party  of  Nikias  he 
was  consulting  the  true  interests  of  Athens.  The  arrival  of  the 
ambassadors  to  surrender  to  the  Athenians  not  the  fortress  of 
Paoakton  but  its  site  enabled  him  to  make  with  decency  the 
change  which  had  becmne  necessary.  While  he  inveighed  in  the 
assembly  against  Spartan  duplicity,  shuffling,  and  dilatoriness,  he 
sent  a  message  to  Argos  urging  the  need  of  sending  envoys  at  once 
to  propose  an  alliance  with  Athens.  The  embassy  was  accordingly 
•sent.  But  the  tidings  of  this  movement  had  reached  Sparta,  and 
no  time  was  lost  in  sending  a  counter  embassy  consisting  of  men 
personally  popular  at  Athens.  Even  in  this  desperate  strait  they 
charged  their  envoys,  with  an  obstinacy  almost  praiseworthy,  to 
insist  that  the  ground  on  which  Panakton  had  stood  was  a  fitting 
equivalent  for  Pylos,  and  that  no  harm  whatever  was  meant  by  the 
private  agreement  of  Sparta  with  the  Boiotians.  To  all  this  the 
Athenians  might  have  turned  deaf  ears :  the  case  was  altered  when 
the  envoys  said  in  the  Senate  that  they  had  come  with  full  powers 
for  the  immediate  settlement  of  all  differences.  Alldbiades  at 
once  saw  that  such  a  statement,  made  before  the  assembly,  might 
jeopardise  his  proposed  alliance  with  Argos.  It  must  not,  there- 
fore, be  made :  and  he  found  the  means  of  prevention  in  one  of  the 
envoys  named  Endios.  Through  Endios  he  gained  access  to  his 
colleagues  and  persuaded  them  that  their  profession  of  fuU  powers 
before  the  assembly  might  expose  them  to  demands  and  impor- 
tunities which  they  might  find  it  difficult  to  resist,  adding  that  if 
they  would  claim  no  further  mission  than  that  of  envoys  charged 
only  to  report  the  wishes  of  the  Athenians  he  would  pledge  him- 
self to  secure  for  them  the  surrender  of  Pylos  and  to  plead  their 
cause  in  person  before  the  people.  The  Spartans  fell  into  the 
snare.  On  their  introduction  to  the  assembly  on  the  following 
day  Alkibiadee,  we  are  told  by  Plutarch,^  rose  and  asked  them 
with  his  most  courtly  manner  with  what  powers  they  came.    The 

*  Alkib.  14.    Thucydides,  v.  45, 4,  otherwise  the  spenkers  would  pro- 
does  not  mention  this  fact ;  but  it  is  bably  have  infonned  the  people  that 
obviooit  that  no  one  else  woald  ask  thejr  saw  before  them  the  plenipoten- 
the  question.  In  all  likelihood  Alki-  tiaries  of  Sparta, 
blades  gave  no  one  time  to  speak ; 
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answer  was  given  aocozding  to  his  prompting,  and  roused  tlie 
instant  and  deep  indignation  of  hearers  who  could  hazdlj  believe 
their  senses.  Far  from  saying  a  word  in  their  favour,  AildlnadeB 
joined  vehemently  in  the  outcry  against  Spartan  shuffling  and 
lying  and  was  proposing  that  the  Argive  envoys  should  at  once  be 
admitted  to  an  audience  when  a  shock  of  earthquake  caused  the 
adjournment  of  the  assonbly  to  the  following  day.  So  ended  a 
scene  in  which  the  descendimt  of  Zeus  and  Aiakos,  the  refined  and 
cultured  gentleman,  played  a  part  infinitely  more  disgraceful  for 
its  imblushing  impudence  and  unscrupulous  lying  than  any  in 
which  the  coarsest  leather-seller  or  lamp-maker  among  the  demoa 
had  ever  been  an  actor.  The  comic  poets  had  jested  about  the 
shiploads  of  lies  brought  from  PerdiUias  to  Athens;  the  false- 
hoods of  Alkibiades  would  have  formed  the  cargo  of  a  fleet. 

Wlien  the  assembly  met  again,  Nikias  insisted  with  greater 
success  that  if  alliance  with  Sparta  was  to  the  interest  of  Athens, 
ADiiui  be-  ^^  ^'^^^  their  business,  whatever  they  might  think  of 
tween  Azgoa  the  conduct  of  the  envoys,  to  send  commissioners  to 
and  Athens,  gpai^  to  ascertain  their  real  intentions.  The  answer 
of  the  Spartans  was  that  although  they  could  not  give  up  their 
compact  with  the  Boiotians,  they  were  ready  to  renew  the  oaths  of 
their  covenant  with  the  Athenians.  This,  Nikias  knew,  was  a 
superfluous  and  useless  ceremony,  and  so  great  was  the  irritation 
against  him  that  Alkibiades  found  no  difficulty  in  effecting  with 
Argos,  Mantineia,  and  Elis,  a  defensive  alliance  which  distinctly 
recognised  the  imperial  character  of  each  of  those  states. 

The  Olympian  festival  of  this  year  was  marked  by  the  presence 
of  the  Athenians  and  their  allies  who  had  been  shut  out  for  eleven 
Excinsion  of  J^^^-  The  exhaustion  of  Athens,  it  had  been  sup- 
tbe  Spartans  posed,  WBS  SO  great  that  not  much  competition  might 
oijrnipiui  be  looked  for  from  her  citizens.  Alkibiades  was 
e*^^'  resolved  that  this  notion  should  be  signally  falsifled. 

He  had  little  hesitation  in  straining  his  own  resources  for  this 
purpose  to  the  utmost,  for  he  knew  that  his  money  would  be  vrell 
laid  out  politically :  he  had  none  in  availing  himself  of  the  aid  of 
the  Chians,  Lesbians,  and  Ephesians.  The  result  was  a  splendour 
of  display  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians  which  dazzled  even  eyes 
long  accustomed  to  the  magniflcence  of  PanheUenic  feasts ;  and  the 
enterprise  of  Alkibiades  in  sending  seven  four-horsed  chariots  to 
the  lists,  when  few  had  ever  sent  more  than  one,  was  rewarded  by 
a  first  and  a  second  prize,  while  another  chariot  was  placed  in  the 
fourth  rank.^ 

Under  the  guidance  of  Alkibiades  Athens  was  now  rapidly 
committing  herself  to  schemes  which  completely  reversed    tho 

*  Thuc  vi.  16. 
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pc^iey  of  PerildM.  Hie  iO-^ted  ezpedltum  which  ended  in  the 
Mtaftraphe  at  Delion  liioed  only  at  the  mcorei;  of  n  power  iriuch 
had  for  &  time  belonged  to  iier ;  but  new  oonqneets  opwutiaai 
klona  could  BeJiafj  AlldUadea,  knd  the  panunomit  j^  .Ijffl^ 
iaty  of  the  Atheniana  to  le-eBtabliah  their  em^nra  in  BpUaora. 
Ohalkidibe  was  put  aside  for  the  estabiishmeiit  of  a  new  supramacj 
in  the  Peloponneeoe.  The  Aleves  hod  at  thi«  time  tome  religiona 
quarrel  with  the  Epidaurians  connected  with  the  service  of  the 
Pythian  Apollon ;  and  ibe  occupation  of  E^odauioe  would,  ha 
belisTed,  be  greatlj  to  tbe  advantage  of  Athena.  The  Ajgivea, 
however,  although  urged  on  hy  AlMlnadee,  hesitated  to  eUke  a 
hbw  while  the  Spartans  wera  in  the  field.  They  had  heard  that 
Agio  was  advandog  lowarda  the  border  town  of  Leuktra  j  they 
were  sooD  reaseured  by  the  tidings  that  uofavounble  sacrificee  had 
compelled  him  to  return  home,  and  that  no  further  movement 
would  be  made  before  the  end  of  tiie  holy  Eameisn  month.  Poui 
days  were  etiU  to  run  before  this  time  of  truce  landing  on  all 
membem  of  the  Dorian  race  would  boffin;  and  the  Ai^vea 
determined  not  only  to  invade  Epidauios  at  once  hut  to  secure 
themselves  ample  time  by  the  readjustment  of  theb  calendar.  It 
was  the  twenty-mith  day  of  the  monUt  when  the  A^vee  set  o^ 
and  it  remained  the  twen^-eizth  day  of  the  month  so  long  as  thui 
work  of  invasioQ  went  on.  The  Spartans  ailer  the  feast  advanced 
as  &r  OB  KarjM,  and  were  again  turned  back  hy  unbrouraUs 
sa«riflcG3  at  the  border.  The  summer  ended  with  a  second 
invBiiion  of  the  Epidaurian  territory  hy  the  A^ves,  dded  by 
Alkibiades  and  1,000  Athenian  hoplites.  Irritated  with  this 
war&re  wUch  really  broke,  while  it  nominally  respected,  the 
peace,  the  Spartans  during-  the  winter  contrived  to  smu^le  300 
men  into  Epidauios;  and  the  Aigives  urged  the  grievance  at 
Athens  in  terms  which  could  not  fail  to  gratify  the  pride  of  tlte 
imperial  city.  It  hod  been  agreed  between  them  that  neither  side 
should  allow  hostile  forces  to  pass  through  their  territory ;  hut  the 
Spartans  hod  conveyed  these  men  hy  sea,  and  the  sea  was  spedally 
tbe  dominion  of  AUiens.  They  demanded  therefore  that  by  way 
of  stoning  for  their  remissness  the  Athenians  should  bring  back 
to  Pylos  the  MeSBcnians  and  the  Helots  whom  they  had  placed  in 
the  KophaUenian  KronioL  The  request  was  complied  with,  a 
note  being  added  to  the  inscription  on  tbe  pillar  of  peace  at 
Athens  ascribing  this  step  to  the  violation  of  the  covenant  by  the 
Spartnna. 

But  tbe  Sportsjis  were  now  fully  awake  to  the  dangers  of  their 
position.  In  the  folloTi-ing  summer  the  full  force  of  the  LakedM- 
monians  with  their  Helots  set  out  for  the  invasion  of  A^os.  The 
Argivea   took   up   Ihcir  pomtion    on  a  hill   near    the   Arkadian 
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Methjdrion  about  15  mileB  to  the  west  of  MantiiMia.    Here  iliey 
were  dixectl  j  in  the  path  of  Agis  on  hie  maich  to  join  the  alliea 
iimuionof      ^^  Phlions.    The  Spartans  were  posted  <m  an  opposite 
^Bo«  b7  tbe    hill ;  and  the  Aigives  made  ready  for  hattle  on  the 
^Sjjyi^.     morrow.    Bat  Agis  had  no  intention  of  fitting  here, 
418  BM.       f^  Iq  the  night  the  Spartans  left  their  ground  and 
hastened  on  to  Phlions.     The  Aigives^  finding  the  enemy  gone, 
harried  hack  to  Aigos^  a  distance  of  about  40  miles,  and  thenoe  on 
the  road  to  Nemea.    No  long  time  had  passed  before  they  saw 
behind  them  on  the  plain  of  Argos  the  Spartan  force,  whidi  had 
worked  its  way  oyer  the  mountain  tracks  to  the  west.    By  another 
load  not  less  ragged  the  Corinthians,  Pallenians,  and  Phliasiana 
were  pouring  down  into  the  low  ground,  while  along  the  pass  oi 
Tretos  in  their  front  were  adyancing  the  Boiotians^  M^garians,  and 
Sikyonians.    Hastening  back  towards  Argos,  the  Aigives  found 
themselyes  hemmed  in  by  the  Spartans  in  their  rear,  and  two  other 
armies  in  front  and  flank.    Under  such  circumstances  their  destruc- 
tion was  certain :  but  with  an  astonishing  blindness  the  Argives  saw 
in  their  position  only  an  opportunity  for  taking  ample  revenge  upon 
the  Spartans.    Two  men  alone,  Alkiphron  and  Thrasyllos,  seemed 
not  to  share  their  madness ;  and  almost  at  the  moment  of  onset  these 
two  sought  an  interview  with  Agis,  and  on  their  own  responsibility 
asserted  that,  if  he  would  withdraw  his  army,  the  Argives  would 
submit  all  matters  in  dispute  to  arbitration.    Taking  counsel  for  a 
moment  with  one  of  his  officers  only,  Agis  granted  them  a  truce  of 
four  months,  and  gave  the  order  for  retreat.    In  utter  amazement 
the  Spartans  witnessed  the  breaking  up  of  the  finest  Hellenic  army 
which  had  ever  been  gathered  together,'  and  set  out  on  their 
homeward  journey  in  deep  indignation  against  the  leader  who  had 
snatched  the  prey  from  the  very  claws  of  the  lion.    To  crown  the 
series  of  wonders,  the  Argives,  fer  from  feeling  gratitude  to  the 
men  who  had  saved  the  city  fr^m  ruin,  burst  out  in  frantic  wrath 
against  them  for  suffering  their  enemies  to  escape. 

The  Spartans  on  their  side  were  with  difficulty  withheld  fix)m 
razing  the  house  of  Agis  to  its  foundations  and  from  sentencing 
The  battle  of  him  to  a  fine  of  100,000  drachmas.  Agis  simply  asked 
Hantineia.  that  he  might  be  allowed  an  opportunity  of  redeeming 
his  past  error  before  the  infliction  of  the  punishment ;  and  the  message 
which  now  came  from  the  people  of  Tegea  to  say  that  only  instant 
help  could  prevent  the  loss  of  the  city  to  the  Spartan  confederacy 
brought  the  occasion  which  he  desired.  With  a  rapidity  never, 
in  the  judgement  of  Thucydides,  yet  matched,  Agis  set  out  at  the 
head  of  the  whole  Spartan  force.  From  Orestheion  he  sent  back 
/or  the  defence  of  Sparta  itself  a  sixth  part  of  his  forces,  consisting 

»  Thuc.  v.  60, 8. 
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of  Hie  oldest  and  the  youngest  men.  With  the  rest  he  reached 
Tegea  where  he  was  joined  by  the  Arkadian  allies ;  and  adyandng 
into  the  Mantineian  territory,  he  began  to  ravage  it.  Posted  on 
a  precipitous  eminence  the  Aigives  -Mited  his  attack  in  order  of 
battle^  and  the  Spartan  leader,  eager  to  wipe  out  his  diBgrace, 
was  anxious  only  to  order  the  onset.  So  manifest  was  his 
rashness  that  a  Spartan  veteran  could  not  help  citing  the  old 
proverb  on  the  healing  of  evil  by  evil.*  Struck  by  the  truth  of  the 
man's  words,  or  possibly  making  the  discovery  for  himself  at  the 
same  moment,  Agis  drew  off  his  men  when  they  were  almost 
within  javelin's  cast  of  the  enemy.  Puzzled  by  the  sudden  dis- 
appearance of  the  Spartans,  the  Aigives  soon  began  to  grow  weary 
ox  inaction  in  their  strong  and  almost  impregnable  position,  and  to 
accuse  their  generals  of  a  trick  like  that  which  they  had  resented 
at  the  hands  of  Alkiphron  and  Thrasyllos.  To  the  Argive  leaders 
these  threats  came  with  a  force  not  to  be  resisted,  and  they  at 
once  brought  their  men  down  from  the  hill  and  drew  them  out  in 
order  of  battle  on  the  open  plain.  On  the  following  day  the 
Spartans  returning  northwards  from  Tegea  suddenly  came  in  sight 
of  the  whole  Argive  army  in  full  fighting  array  and  almost  within 
the  range  of  archers.  Spartan  discipline  alone  preserved  them 
from  the  panic  which  under  such  circumstances  would  have  seized 
Hellenic  troops  generally ;  but  while  the  leaders  of  the  Man- 
tineians  and  their  allies  were  going  through  the  speeches  by  which 
the  courage  of  the  men  was  wound  up  to  battle  pitch,  the 
Spartans  also  had  formed  in  fighting  order  and  were  ready  for  the 
attack.  Their  right  wing  was  decisively  and  almost  instantaneously 
victorious.  The  steady  march  of  the  iron  wall  seems  to  have 
resumed  its  old  terrors,  for  the  Spartans  conquered  almost  without 
a  conflict,  and  vast  crowds  of  fugitives  were  trampled  down  in 
the  vain  effort  to  escape  firom  the  pursuers  who  were  on  them. 
For  the  Athenians  the  wortt  danger  was  averted  partly  by  the 
efforts  of  their  cavalry,  but  still  more  by  the  order  which  Agis  was 
obliged  to  issue  that  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  must  be  abandoned 
for  the  defence  of  his  left  wing  from  the  onslaught  of  the  Maui- 
tineians.  The  mere  approach  of  Agis  chilled  the  courage  of  the 
enemy;  and  in  their  hurried  flight  the  Mantineians  were  far 
greater  sufferers  than  the  Argive  regiment  of  One  Thousand.  But 
on  the  whole  the  slaughter  was  not  great,  for  it  was  not  the 
Spartan  custom  to  spend  much  time  on  the  chose  of  a  flying  foe. 
So  ended  the  great  battle  in  which  little  was  done  by  the  sMll  of 
the  general,  but  everything  by  the  bravery  and  discipline  of  his 
men.^    It  did  away  with  the  impression  which  the  surrender  of 

'  This  proverb  is  found  in  Sopho-     363. 
kles,  KoKov  icduc<p  iifiovs  axoi»    Aiast         ^  Thuc.  V.  72,  2, 
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the  hoplites  at  Sphakteria  and  the  subsequent  slugvishneBS  of  the 
Spartans  had  almost  everywhere  created ;  and  it  was  at  onoe 
acknowledged  that  although  they  may  have  been  unfortunate, 
Spartan  courage  was  as  great  and  Spartan  discipline  as  efibctiye  as 
ever. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  cities  which  Brasidas  detached  from 
the  Athenian  empire,  and  in  those  which  the  Athemans  recon- 
Tnaties  quered  after  revolt,  the  demos  generally  was  avene  to 
^JJJJ^^  tiie  revolution,  and  in  many  instances  counteracted  it 
Aijgoi.  as  soon  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so.    But  the  course 

now  taken  by  the  Spartans  speaks  volumes  on  the  utter  futilily  of 
the  promises  made  by  Brasidas  to  the  subject  allies  of  Athens. 
Far  from  encouraging  the  theory  of  absolute  independence  which 
according  to  that  fieiy  leader  lay  at  the  root  of  her  foreign  policy, 
Sparta  made  it  dear  that  freedom,  as  interpreted  by  her,  meant 
only  the  liberty  of  modifying  constitutions  so  as  to  suit  her  fancy, 
or  of  adopting  the  form  of  government  which  she  might  dictate. 
The  Airgive  conspirators  were  a  formidable  body;  and  the 
Thousand  Regiment  were  ready  to  throw  off  all  disguise.  In  the 
%ht  at  Mantineia  the  domos  had  been  shamefully  beaten,  while 
they  had  been  really  victorious.  In  casting  their  lot  in  with  the 
Spuians,  they  were  thus  consulting  at  once  their  interests  and 
their  dignity :  and  with  their  sanction  Lichas  arrived  from  Sparta 
with  an  ultimatum,  offering  the  Argives  either  war  or  the  treaty 
which  he  brought  with  him  ready  written.  The  acceptance  of  this 
covenant  was  followed  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Spartan  force,  and 
probably  by  the  departure  of  AUdbiades.  The  tide  had  now 
turned  against  the  influence  of  Athens ;  and  tlie  Ajrgive  oligarchs 
soon  brought  about  the  ratification  of  a  treaty  of  alliance  which 
declared  the  autonomy  of  all  allies  whether  of  the  Argives  or  of 
the  Spartans.  Mantineia  could  now  no  longer  hope,  to  inforce  her 
claim  to  supremacy  over  her  allies ;  and  accepting  her  position,  she 
acknowledged  herself  once  more  a  member  of  the  confederacy  of 
Sparta.* 

The  fabric  of  oligarchy  thus  raised  at  Argos  stood  on  an  uncer- 
tain foundation.  The  Argive  demos  waited  until  the  time  came 
Re«toration  when  the  people  at  Sparta  busied  themselves  in  watch- 
St^JS^a!^^  ing  the  Gymnopaidiai,  or  dances  of  naked  men  and 
417  B.C.  boys,  and  then  rising  up  against  the  oligarchs  slew 
some  and  drove  others  out  of  the  city.  The  wanton  insolence  of 
the  Thousand  regiment  had  become  insufferable,  and  after  such 
provocation  the  bearing  of  the  demos  seems  to  have  been  singularly 
moderate.  They  were  fortimate  in  the  time  chosen  for  their  rising. 
The  Spartans  had  refused  to  stir  on  the  first  invitation  of  the  oli« 

1  Thuc.  v.  81. 
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garchs ;  and  when  at  length  they  were  persuaded  to  put  off  the 
games,  it  was  too  late.  The  Aigiyes  again  became  allies  of  Athens, 
and  gave  themselves  to  the  task  of  connecting  their  dty  by  long 
walls  with  the  sea  not  less  earnestly  than  the  Athenians  had  under- 
taken like  tasks  in  the  days  of  Themistokles  and'Perikles.  If  this 
design  could  have  been  completed,  Argos  might  have  defied  the 
attacks  of  any  land  force,  as  the  Athenians  could  pour  in  from  the 
sea  any  supplies  needed  for  the  people ;  but  the  oligarchical  party 
was  not  wholly  rooted  out,  and  the  Spartans  receiyed  promises  of 
aid  from  the  faction  within  the  city  if  they  would  once  more  put 
down  the  demos  and  destroy  the  unfinished  long  walls.  These 
promises  they  were  unable  to  fulfil :  but  when  in  the  following 
winter  Agis  with  his  army  departed  baffled  from  Argos  itself,  he 
levelled  the  long  walls  to  the  ground. 

The  feebleness  of  Athenian  policy  is  shown  by  the  course  which 
in  the  winter  of  this  year  the  Athenians  found  themselves  con- 
strained to  adopt  towards  the  Makedonian  Perdikkas. 
Nikias  and  his  adherents,  who  now  saw  that  Amphi-    Athenian 
polls,  if  it  was  ever  to  be  recovered  at  all,  must  be  re-    ^^^^^ 
covered  by  force,  urged  an  expedition  for  this  purpose    oorery  of 
which  was  nevertheless  to  be  made  dependent  on  the     ^PWpo"«- 
co-operation  of  a  chief  whose  only  gifts  to  Athens  had  been  confin^ 
to  shiploads  of  lies.    Perdikkas,  of  course,  failed  to  keep  his  en- 
gagements, and  the  enterprise  was  abandoned. 

But  the  policy  of  Athens  was  as  misdirected  as  it  was  feeble. 
In  a  struggle  such  as  that  in  which  she  was  now  engaged  it  was  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  no  enterprise  should  be  _. 
undertaken  m  which  success  would  not  be  fully  worth  ere  of  MeioR. 
the  time,  labour,  and  cost  l)e6towed  upon  it ;  nor  could  *^^  "•^' 
any  condemnation  be  too  strong  for  the  policy  which  would  waste 
the  strength  of  the  cit^-  in  schemes  in  which  success  could  bring  no 
profit,  and  would  involve  a  lasting  shame.  Such  a  scheme  was  the 
expedition  undertaken  in  the  sixth  year  after  the  so-called  peace  of 
Nildas  against  the  island  of  Melos,  which,  like  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Thera,  had  been  colonised  from  Sparta.  Thirty  Athenian 
triremes  with  six  from  Chios  and  two  from  Lesbos,  carrying  about 
2,700  hoplites,  besides  light-armed  troops,  sailed  to  the  attack  of  a 
city,  which,  as  a  source  of  wealth  or  power  to  Athens,  was  utterly 
insignificant.  The  story  of  the  expedition  is  soon  told.  The  re- 
quest of  the  iplandcrs  to  be  allowed  to  remain,  as  they  had  been, 
neutral  in  the  contest  was  peremptorily  refused :  and  the  demand 
of  the  Athenians  that  they  should  become  allies  of  Athens  was 
refused  also.  On  roceivino:  this  decision  the  invaders  applied  them- 
selves diligently  to  the  task  of  the  siejre.  The  city  of  Melos  was 
completely  -walled  in,  while  the  fleet  blockaded  it  by  eea.    Plots 
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for  betraying  the  place  to  the  Athenians  were  aoon  diBCoveced ; 
and  the  Melians  determined  to  anticipate  them  by  unconditional 
surrender.  The  islanders  underwent  the  fate  which  the  Mylile- 
naians  had  all  but  su^red  and  which  the  Skionaians  had  actually 
undergone.  The  grown  men,  including  even  those  who  ha4  b^ 
trayed  or  wished  to  betray  the  place  to  the  Athenians,  were  all 
slain,  the  women  and  children  sold  as  slaves ;  and  five  hundred 
Athenians  were  brought  into  the  island,  notas  Klerouchoi  retaining 
their  political  rights  at  home  but  as  colonists.  On  the  brutal 
savagery  of  the  ancient  laws  of  war  it  is  useless  to  say  a  word ;  but 
it  must  be  noted  that  the  case  of  Melos  was  utterly  unlike  that  of 
either  Mytilene  or  Skione.  The  Melians  had  done  to  the  Athenians 
no  specific  wrong ;  nor  have  we,  it  would  seem,  any  valid  reason 
for  supposing  that  they  would  have  refused  to  contribute  an  equit> 
able  portion  of  their  revenue  to  meet  the  expenditure  of  an  em]^re 
from  which  they  themselves  derived  now  or  had  derived  direct  and 
important  benefits.  But  this  would  not  satisfy  the  Athenians. 
The  Melians  must  become  their  subject  allies,  and,  as  such,  must 
take  part  in  the  struggle  against  their  mother  city.  This  they 
naturally  refused :  and  the  strength  which  might  have  recovered 
Amphipolis  was  put  forth  to  convince  them  of  their  folly.  Nor 
can  we  doubt  that  an  attempt  to  awaken  them  to  this  conviction 
had  been  made  in  words  before  the  final  appeal  was  made  to  force ; 
and  this  attempt  assumes  in  the  narrative  of  Thucydides  the  form 
of  a  conference  which  forms  one  of  the  most  singular,  if  not  per- 
plexing, portions  of  his  history.  It  is  true  that  both  by  Perikles 
and  by  Kleon  the  supremacy  of  Athens  over  her  allies  is  repre- 
sented as  in  some  respects  resembling  a  tyranny ;  but  we  have  seen 
that  this  phrase  denotes  nothing  more  than  that  amount  of  centrali- 
sation which  was  indispensably  necessary  if  the  confederacy  was 
to  be  maintained  at  all.  It  was  perfectly  competent  to  the  Athe- 
nians to  plead  that  the  Melians  had  no  right  to  enjoy  the  tranquil 
waters  of  a  sea  cleared  of  Persian  cruisers  and  tribute-gathereis  at 
a  cost  in  which  they  took  no  share ;  but  this  would  have  been  a 
reason  for  compelling  them  to  join  the  confederacy  in  the  days  of 
Aristeides,  not  for  straining  the  strengtii  of  Athens  in  redudng 
them  now  when  a  long  war  with  Sparta  had,  at  least  for  Spartan 
colonists,  given  a  very  different  complexion  to  the  case.  Still  it  is 
to  such  argimients  as  these  that  Athenians  would  be  tempted  to 
resort  for  the  materials  of  their  indictment  against  the  Melians. 
The  open  avowal  that  might  makes  right  was  one  which  would  not 
be  made  by  Greeks  generally.  Least  of  all  would  it  be  made  by 
Athenians,  whose  sophists  were,  whether  justly  or  unjustly,  credited 
with  a  singular  skill  in  making  the  worse  api)ear  the  better  reason. 
The  temper  which  glories  in  the  exertion  of  naked  brute  force  and 
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delists  to  iunilt  and  defy  tlw  moral  uutmcbi  of  mwikind  ia  dia 
growth  of  not  erery  condition  of  aodetj ;  and  we  should  least  of 
all  look  for  it  amongst  a  people  who  wore  alwajs  disposed  to  call 
jiglij  things  by  pretty  names.'  But  in  the  conference  which  pm- 
eddea  the  Uelian  maaacre  we  have  a  rode  and  wanton  trampling 
on  all  seemlisees  of  word  or  action,  a  haught;  aaaertdon  of  an  in- 
dependence which  ruses  them  a1»Te  all  law,  an  impudent  boasting 
that  iniquity  to  llie  weak  can  do  the  strong  no  harm,  of  which  we 
have  had  bs  yet  no  ezample  and  no  sign  in  Athenian  history.' 

In  in  vhole  spirit  and  form  this  conference  stands  ont  in  gUring 
inctmmstency  not  only  with  the  previous  history  of  Athens  hut  with 
the  language  whether  of  her  own  statesmeo,  of  her  HiModcmi 
subject  allies,  or  of  her  open  adversaries.  It  is  still  j^^Si^ 
more  completely  at  variance  with  the  priodples  and  amfEmoa. 
methods  escribed  with  justice  perhaps  to  some  sophists,  most  un- 
jmtly  to  the  sophists  as  a  dass.  It  gives  the  impresaion  that  the 
Athenians  ifished  to  he  regarded  as  Indding  a  studied  farewell  to 
all  honourable  or  even  human  motives  and  instincts,  and  as  pledging 
themselves  henceforth  to  a  new  mode  of  dealing  with  those  who 
might  be  weaker  than  themselves.  But  if  their  earlier  history  doea 
not  prepare  us  for  such  an  outburst,  so  neither  is  their  philosophy 
here  borne  out  by  the  history  which  follows  it;  and  we  a™  thus 
driven  to  ask  whether  any  explanation  of  so  perplexing  a  pheno- 
menon be  forthcoming.  When  we  remember  that  the  massacre  at 
Helos  was  a  political  crime  greater  certainly  and  more  atrocious 
than  any  of  which  die  Athenians  had  yet  bean  guilty,  that  it 
brought  them  no  gain  while  it  insured  to  Athens  a  bitter  harvest 
of  hatred  and  brought  down  upon  her  a  terrible  revenge,  and  tiiat 
this  wanton,  inexcusable,  and  infatuated  crime  preceded  only  by  a 
few  months  that  ill-fated  Sicilian  expedition  which  was  to  seal  her 
doom,  we  can  have  little  doubt  that  the  historian  has  for  once 
dropped  hia  function  of  recording  i^ts  rigidly  as  they  occurred, 
and  that  he  has  left  us  in  this  «>«alled  Alelian  conference  an  ethical 
pictore  like  that  which  Herodotos  has  drawn  of  the  Persian  despot 
in  his  overweening  arrogance  and  pride.*  From  thia  time  forwaids 
the  atrength  of  Athens  vtbb  to  be  turned  aside  to  impracticable 
tasks  in  n-hich  oven  unqualified  auccess  could  scarcely  bring  a  gain 
proportionale  to  the  outlay,  and  the  affairs  of  the  «ty  were  to  be 
'conducted  in  the  gamUing  spirit  which  stakes  a  continually  increaa- 
ingsum  in  the  hope  of  recovering  past  losses.    The  expeditbn  to 

>  nvt'AJiitiii'ainutra v^>inT>Tu>  aatlon  ai  fabricitad  bj  Thocydidea 

iw^iirvv   ToU  afiapnjvdai  TiBtftiyovt-  in  order  to  bring  diacrvdit  npob  his 

Plot.  Ali.  J6.  eountiymen. 

*  On   thiji  ground   Dionyriot,  de  ■  See  p.  196. 
TIaie.  Jud.  S9,  n girds  this  convei- 
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MdoB  miris  the  tannng^point  beyond  which  the  policy  of  Perfldes 
is  lost  to  nght,  and  full  plaj  is  giren  to  the  policy  of  Alkilwides. 

If  in  the  maaBMreand  iDslaTeiiieiit  of  a  people  we  see  the  Atiie- 
oians  in  their  most  repulsive  and  loathsome  aspect,  the  ostnciam  of 
__  ^^^^  the  lamp^naker  Hypezbolos  exhihits  the  ignoUe  use 
cum  of  Hj-  to  which  an  instrmnent^  ftshioned  for  better  purposes, 
1''**'^'^*^  may  be  at  length  applied.  FromThucydides^  wefeam 
(udy  the  £ict  that  Hyperbolos  was  ostzadxed.  By  Plutaidi*  we 
an>  told  that  the  chaUeoge  came  from  Nikias  and  his  adherents  to 
AUdbiade^  and  his  ic4kWrer8,  but  that  before  the  time  for  voting 
came  these  two  parties  had  dianged  their  plans  and  formed  a  com- 
bioatioQ  to  luring  about  the  banishment  of  the  lamp-maker  who  is 
said  to  have  taken  the  place  of  Eleon.  The  combination  was,  of 
oourwv  succ^esAd;  and  Hyperbolos  lived  as  an  exile  at  Samos 
where  son^e  year^  later  he  fell  a  victim  to  tiie  daggers  of  oligarchic 
coQ»pimt<»s.  The  hii^orian  adds  that  he  was  a  pestilent  man, 
exiled  not  on  account  of  any  ilearsof  his  political  genius  or  influence 
but  simply  because  his  madnets)?  and  violence  refleded  disgrace  upon 
the  eitv.  Thucvdides  was  well  aware  that  ostracism  was  never 
demised  to  be  a  pumshment  for  such  men,  and  in  all  likelihood  he 
meant  his  statement  to  be  taken  as  an  expressioiiof  this  conviction. 
The  mattter  was  regarded  in  the  same  light  by  the  people,  and 
ostracism  was  never  again  resorted  to  against  an  Atiienian  citizen. 

The  general  condition  of  Hellas  at  the  time  of  the  Melian  expe- 
dition presents  an  astonishing  picture  of  die  complications  which 
Position  of  may  arise  from  the  conflicting  interests  of  independent 
HdiiKdo  ^^^y  communities.    Formally  the  treaty  of  peacA  be- 

•tetes.  tween  Athens  and  Sparta  was  still  in  force :  nor  had 

these  two  cities  renounced  their  private  treaty  of  alliance  made 
after  the  peace.  The  Spartans  still  had  their  own  private  agree- 
ment with  the  Boiotians,  and  the  Boiotians  their  ten  days'  truce 
with  the  Athenians.  At  the  request  of  the  Argives  the  Messenians 
and  Helots  had  been  brought  back  from  Eephallenia  to  Pyloe ;  * 
and  while  the  Athenians  were  blockading  Meloe,  the  Pylian  garri- 
son made  destructive  inroads  into  the  Lakonian  territory.  The 
Corinthians  also  had  their  own  grounds  of  quarrel  with  the  Athe- 
nians :  but  they  had  no  formal  covenants  to  restrain  them  from 
open  strife.  They  had  refused  to  accept  the  peace  of  Nikias,  and 
they  were  free  to  act  openly.  The  Spartans  were  not  yet  prepared 
to  destroy  the  pillar  which  bore  witness  to  their  compact  with 
Athens ;  )mi  they  determined  to  requite  the  ravages  of  the  Messe- 
mans  frrmi  Pylos  by  issuing  licenses,  or  in  modem  phrase  letters 
of  marqiifi,  to  those  who  might  be  willing  to  retaliate  as  privateers 
on  the  coasts  of  Attica  or  on  the  mercantile  fleets  of  Athens. 

1  viil.  73.  a  Alk.  18.    Jm,  11.  »  See  p.  84a 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

THS  PEMPOMJnMIAN  WAB. — XHH  EIOILUS  KXF1UUTI07. 

Is  the  jeer  which  witnessed  tiie  disgraceful  revolation  at  Kor- 
ityra,  tho  rhetcr  Oorgiaa  headed  an  embaaaj  fiom  the  Siciliatl 
Leontdnoi  to  ask  the  aid  of  Athens  against  the  Sjn-  pint  inWr- 
CQsans,  who  were  at  open  war  not  only  with  them  hut  J^5Si* 
with  Naios  and  Eatana.  In  this  strife  SjTacuse  had  niuu  in  tha 
the  aid  of  all  her  Dorian  neighlwurs  except  the  men  of  ^^^ 
TtnTtiarina  who  tbiew  thuT  foTCe  into  the  opposite  scale.  *''''  ^.c. 
On  her  aide  also  appeared  the  troops  of  the  EpizephTrian  Lokrians, 
wUle  the  men  of  Rh^on  took  the  side  of  Leontiaoi.'  Whatever 
power  the  eloquence  of  Qorgias  nuj  have  eier^sed  over  the 
Athenian  asaembly,  no  mora  constraining  argiimeat  prohablv  was 
adduced  than  the  wandng  that  if  the  Sicilian  Doiiana  should  he 
Buffered  to  subdue  their  Ionian  kinafoUr,  the  Spartans  would  aa> 
suredij  recnve  from  Sicily  the  succours  on  which  the  Goriuthiana 
espedaUjhad  eagerly  counted.  The  &ct  ma;  be  doubted;  and 
had  Penkles  still  been  in  his  place  in  the  assembly,  he  would  in  sll 
Ukelihood  have  told  his  countrymen  that  they  could  find  more 
effectual  means  of  aiding  the  lonians  of  Sicily  than  by  diverting 
the  strength  of  Athens  to  operations  in  that  distant  island.  But 
neither  was  Perikles  living,  nor  was  his  poEcy  in  reference  to 
for^gn  conquests  taken  up  by  Kleon,  although  when  vigorous  efforts 
were  needed  for  the  recovery  of  levolted  cities  the  line  taken  by  the 
leather-seller  was  more  spirited  and  creditable  than  that  of  the 
high-born  Nikias  and  his  followers.  The  Leontine  envoys  bad 
thus  little  difficulty  in  obtwning  the  promise  of  help  j  but  although 
three  Athenian  fleets  appeared  successively  during  the  next  two 
years  in  Sicilian  waters,  no  decisive  results  were  obtained  on  either 

The  great  success  of  Demnstbenee  at  Sphakteria  produced  in  Uie 
public  opinion  of  Sicily  a  change  not  lc«s  mr.rked  than  that  which 
it  brought  about  at  Athens.    If  the  Athenians  were    connamC 
led  by  it  not  only  tw  insist  on  harder  terms  from  the    g"^^ 
Spartans  but  even  to  engage  in  schemes  for  regaining     qsj,. 
their  short-lived  supremacy  in  Boiolia,   the  Sicilian       «»ba 
Greeks  began  to  feel  that  their  incessant  quarrels  and  wars  might 
leave  the  whole  island  at  the  mercy  of  a  people  who  had  shown  a 
power  of  resistance  and  a  fertility  of  resource  br  beyond  any  with 
which  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  their  enenties  would  have 
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credited  tlienu  The  ndctttuiy  of  maimig  oommon  chk  ■gpSi'tt 
AtheDO  WBB  felt  fint  hj  the  CTti«!Dg  of  Ejunftriim  and  G«li)  and 
was  fijit  expveflMd  prohaUj  hj  the  men  of  the  weaker  dif .  Hie 
tmoe  between  these  two  dties  was  foSkfwed  hj  a  congna»  at  Gela 
in  which  before  the  geneal  bodj  of  SOBeliotenroja  ^  the  Ojiaciwan 
HennokTates  stood  forward  forthefinttimeas  themieonipraaiiBng 
antaf^onist  of  Athens. 

The  decinon  sought  for  bj  Hennokiates  was  attained ;  and  it 
was  agreed  that  a  general  peace  shocdd  be  made  between  the 
FtmUbment  several  cities  whidi  should  retain  each  its  present  poa> 
^^J^c^^  sessions,  Moigantine  only  bdng  given  to  yimLTin*  on 
nuuKien.  the  payment  6£  a  fixed  sum  of  money.  The  Athenian 
commanders  were  at  once  informed  of  the  treaty  to  which,  it  was 
added,  they  might,  if  they  pleased,  become  a  party.'  For  the  time 
being  they  had  scarcely  an  option ;  and  the  Athenian  fleet  was 
accordingly  withdrawn.  But  dnce  the  departure  of  Eurymedon 
from  Pylos  and  Eorkyra  the  mad  promise  of  Eleon,  as  some  chose 
to  call  ity  had  been  fulfilled ;  and  the  admirals  on  reaching  Athens 
found  themselves  to  their  amazement  objects  of  general  and  vehe- 
ment indigDation.  The  people  would  have  it  that  bribery  only 
could  explain  the  facts :  and  on  this  theory  Pythodoros  and  So- 
phokles  were  banished,  while  Eiuymedon,  the  infiimous  hero  of  the 
Korkyraian  massacre,  was  fined. 

The  pacification  brought  about  by  the  efibrts  of  Hermokratee 
was  short-lived.  It  was  not,  indeed,  likely  to  last  longer  than  the 
Renewed  general  fear  of  Athenian  ambition ;  and  tiie  disasters 
inTeinUnd.  ^^  *^®  Boiotian  Campaign,  crowned  by  the  catastrophe 
423  B.o.  of  Delion,  speedily  dispelled  this  fear.  But  in  sjate  of 
all  the  fair  words  of  the  Syracusan  envoy  some  at  least  of  the 
weaker  towns  could  not  rid  themselves  of  the  suspicion  that  in  the 
city  which  Hermokrates  represented  they  had  a  neighbour  more 
dangerous  than  Athens.  The  men  of  Leontinoi  resolved  accordingly 
to  increase  the  number  of  their  citizens,  a  measure  which  would  be 
necessarily  followed  by  a  re-arrangement  of  the  land.  To  this  the 
oligarchical  party  could  not  bring  themselves  to  submit ;  and  they 
had  power  enough  to  expel  the  demos,  and  to  dismantle  the  city. 
They  now  became  possessed  of  all  the  lands,  which  they  continued 
to  occupy  although  they  had  taken  up  their  abode  at  Syracuse. 
The  now  strife  thus  brought  about  furnished  a  fresh  excuse  for 
Athenian  intervention,  but  the  mission  of  Phaiax  ended  only  in 
promises  of  further  and  more  effectual  aid  to  the  Leontines. 

1  It  is  scarcely  nccessjiry  to  say  selves  and  the  native  Sikeloi. 

that  the  Sicilian  Hellenes  spoke  of  *  The  Epizephyrian  Lokrians  alone 

themselves  as  Sikeliotai,  thus  mark-  refused  to  agree  to  this  covenant, 

ing  the  distinction  between  them-  Thuc.  v.  5, 3. 
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The  complication  of  aSaiit  in  PebpoimeBos  liter  tin  peMe  of 
NiMaa  left  to  the  Atheni&nB  no  time  tor  enj  thoughtB  of  IDtai- 
ference  in  Sicily.  But  when  in  the  be^imiDg  of  the  qgunit*. 
yeftr  in  which  the  Melians  were  masaacred  ui  emtwasy  twmi  Ml- 
rsKhed  Atheoa  ftam  Egeeta,  one  of  the  two  citiee  of  ^|^ 
the  Eljmoi,  in  Sicily,  the  envoys  were  &r  more  g»-  *"  ■■''■ 
ciotuly  received  th&n  the  poor  eiilee  of  Leontinoi.  ^lese  had  ap- 
pealed simply  to  their  teelings  of  compaeaion :  the  E^t^ajlS 
inforeed  their  claim  on  the  more  constraining  gronnds  of  expe- 
diency and  good  policy.  They  aeked  for  help  against  the  men  of 
SelinouB  in  a  quarrel  which  had  arisen  from  some  merely  local 
diipute;  and  probably  they  would' Dot  bare  cared  to  deny  the  in- 
ngnificauce  of  its  cause.  But  they  pointed  simply  to  the  policy  of 
Syracuse,  sod  to  the  likelihood  that,  when  she  had  made  hereelf 
the  impwial  city  of  Sicily,  she  would  come  forward  openly  to  the 
help  of  the  great  Dorian  atate  of  Continental  Hellas.  She  had 
already  wiped  Leontinoi  out  of  the  number  of  Sicilian  towns ;  and 
nnleae  her  course  was  cut  short,  Egesta  would  suffer  the  same  &te. 
But  although  the  envoys  were  quite  willing  to  admit  that  they 
conid  not  stand  by  themselves,  they  were  not  less  strennooB  in 
asserting  that  their  power,  if  combined  with  that  of  Athens,  was  not 
to  he  diispiaed.  Reminding  the  Athenians  that  they  were  already 
their  allies  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  made  t«n  years  ago  wilii  Lacbee, 
they  pledged  themselves  not  merely  to  bring  th^  own  men  into 
the  field  but  to  take  on  themselves  the  whole  costs  of  the  war. 

The  picture,  as  it  was  drawn  sJid  coloured  by  the  envoys  in 
iepeat*id  audiences  before   the  public   assembly,  was  snffiinently 
seductive ;  nor  can  we  doubt  that  among  the  citizens     bhoIoUdd 
there  were  many  who  were  ready  to  dress  it  out  in     attte  Aihe- 
alill  more  enticing  colours.     So  tax  were  the  people    mgi^t-ii 
charmed  by  the  new  influence  that,  instead  of  panmng     ^  g™^  <* 
to  think  whether  under  any  circumstancee  iiiithei  in-     tnUoa. 
terferenco  in  Sicily  would  be  either  wise  or  profitable,       *'*  "■"■ 
they  resolved  to  send  ambassadors  to  teat  the  reeourcea  of  the 
Egesfaians  and  iheir  prospects  of  success  in  their  war  with  Selir 
nous. '     The  Kgcstsiuns  turned  out  to  be  mere  imposton :  biit  un- 
happily the  cheat  was  not  discovered  until  the  Athenian  fleet  had 
reached  Ehe'tion.'     The  envoys  returned  firom  Sicily  in  the  spring 
of  the  following  year  with  glowing  Recounts  of  the  wealth  which 
they  bad  seen  there,  not  only  in  the  temples  and  public  buildings, 
but  in  the  houses  of  the  citizens ;  the  crews  of  the  triremes  which 
conveyed  the  ambassadors  were  loud  in  expressions  of  wonder  and 
admiiation  et  the  magnificent  hospitality  with  which  they  bad 
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been  eoteataiiMid  dnriiig  tlieir  vbofe  saj  at  Tfnili  But  the 
tiwiijw  <ii  ihtb  UanpSeb  wcr  of  Blrer,  not  gold :  aal  the  osii»- 
mtsaU  wliicb  made  tlMir  fSwetB  so  splendid  itpmriiled  liieeoIlectiTe 
wiodth  not  cmlj  of  E^reeta  bat  of  otiier  citi«  from  winch  tlMnriraie 
boiTowibdy  tlM;  "wiK^  ban^  taaisfen«d  seeietlTfiom  hoon  to  honsd 
for  ««ch  cuooettdve  entertaimnent.  The  Athmian  people, however, 
iSeh  eMimd  that  the  Eg^estaians  had  told  the  ample  trath,  irhea 
the  eoTojn  laid  before  them  frixtj  talenlB  of  niM^in^  ailTer  as  a 
month  •  pay  in  advance  for  a  fleet  of  Biztj  Tenela.  The  popular 
enthtuiaifm  had  been  wrought  np  to  the  lequsite  juteh,  mid  a 
decree  waa  paased  appointing  AUdboadeBy  NikiaBy  aiii  LamachoB 
oommanden  of  an  expedition  charged  with  maintainiqg  the  cause 
of  IJgesta  against  the  men  of  Selinons,  with  the  rBStoration  of 
Leontinoiy  and  with  the  general  furtheraooe  of  Athenian  intarestB 
in  fifidlj.  Five  da^-s  later  the  aasemblj  was  to  meet  again  to  dis- 
eoas  more  fully  the  details  of  the  expedition. 

Nikias,  we  cannot  doubt,  had  done  what  he  ooold,  or  felt  that 
he  could  do,  to  knock  the  whole  scheme  on  the  head.  AVe  are 
Oppoaitkm  expressly  told  that  his  appointment  to  the  command 
of  KiklM.  -waB  nmde  against  his  will ;  and  the  statement  implies 
that  he  had  made  no  secret  of  his  opinion.  The  life  of  Nikias,  bom 
though  ho  was  to  high  station  and  abundant  wealth,  was  not  par- 
ticularly fortunate :  but  of  all  his  misfortunes  none  was  greater 
than  his  strange  inability  to  discern  the  road  which  almost  at  any 
given  time  would  have  led  him  out  of  his  difficulties.  The  expe- 
dition to  Sicily  was  not  much  more  to  his  mind  than  the  enterprise 
of  Demosthenes  at  Pylos.  In  the  former  case  he  pronounced 
success  to  bo  difficult :  in  the  latter  he  asserted  it  to  be  impossible. 
Ilad  ho  chosen,  when  replying  to  the  sarcasms  of  Eleon,  to  adopt 
the  line  which  he  took  in  opposition  to  Alkibiades  in  reference  to 
the  Sicilian  invasion,  he  might  with  the  aid  of  Demosthenes  have 
secured  a  victory  fiir  more  brilliant  than  that  which  Demosthenes 
and  Klcon  achieved  on  the  island  of  Sphakteria.  But  Nikias  op- 
posed himself  to  resolute  action  under  all  circumstances :  and  his 
words  failed  to  carry  due  weight  when,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
they  were  fully  homo  out  by  facts.  He  v^as  indeed  fully  justified 
in  assorting  on  the  day  of  the  second  assembly  that  Athens  owed 
no  duties  to  barbarian  inhabitants  of  a  distant  island,^  while  she 
owed  the  strongest  duties  to  her  own  citizens  and  to  the  members 
of  her  groat  confederacy ;  that  the  Spartans  were  only  nominally 
at  peace  with  her,  and  that  her  first  disaster  would  be  to  them  a 
welcome  opportunity  for  giving  vent  to  a  wrath  long  pent  up ;  * 
that  their  example  would  be  followed  by  other  states  which  had 

>  Thuc.  Ti.  9,  1.  2  lb.  ri.  9,  2. 
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either  openly  repudiated  the  peace  or  had  contented  themselyes 
with  a  ten  days'  truce  periodically  renewed ;  and  that  if  Athens 
was  bent  on  righting  wrongs^  her  business  was  to  redress  her  own. 
The  Thrace-ward  Chalkidians  were  still  in  revolt ;  and  until  these 
were  again  brought  under  obedience,  it  was  madness  to  dispatch 
fleets  and  armies  to  aid  the  Egestaians.^  In  short,  there  was  abso- 
lutely no  reason  for  going,  and  every  reason  for  refusing  to  go. 
The  plea  of  the  Egestaians  that  Syracuse  was  seeking  to  malDB 
herse^  mistress  of  all  Sicily  was  one  to  which  it  was  absurd  to 
listen.  The  success  of  Syracuse  in  any  such  scheme  would  be  to 
the  interest  of  Athens,  not  to  her  injury.  In  their  present  state  of 
isolation,  the  several  Dorian  cities  of  that  island  might  be  tempted 
to  take  part  with  the  Dorian  states  to  which  they  traced  their 
origin :  but  if  Syracuse  became  an  imperial  power,  she  would  be 
lees  likely  to  risk  her  empire  in  a  contest  with  a  city  whose  strength 
was  equal  to  her  own.'  A  tax  more  serious  danger  threate^d 
Athens  from  the  Spartan  itch  for  subverting  democratical  consti- 
tutions and  setting  up  oligarchies  in  their  place,'  and  from  the 
selfish  ambition  of  men  who  far  outran  their  fortunes  in  the  extrar 
vagant  luxury  of  their  private  lives,  in  the  ostentatious  magnifi- 
cence of  their  liturgies,  and  in  the  splendour  of  the  chariots  and 
horses  with  which  they  competed  for  the  prizes  in  the  great  Hel- 
lenic festivals.  If  such  men  urged  on  the  expedition,  they  had  the 
twofold  motive  of  wishing  to  increase  their  own  importance  and 
making  good  the  ruinous  costs  of  their  lavish  and  iniquitous  dis- 
play;  and  on  this  account  they  were  utterly  unfitted  to  be  intrusted 
with  any  command  in  such  an  enterprise.  I^astly  he  intreated  the 
Prytanis,  or  President,  to  put  the  whole  question  once  more  to  the 
vote  under  the  full  assurance  that  the  irregularity  of  the  step  would 
at  the  leajst  be  condoned. 

The  speech  of  Nikias  roused  the  vehement  indignation  of  Alki- 
biades.    flaking  a  virtue  of  necessity,  he  gloried  iu  the  acts  which 
had  called  forth  the  strongest  censures  of  Nikias.     It    Counter- 
was  true  that  he  had  competed  for  the  Olympian  prize    JJ^^^!" 
with  seven  chariots  of  four  horses  each,  and  that  he    ades. 
had  sought  to  make  his  liturgies  as  splendid  as  he  could.    But  his 
victories  at  Olympia  had  impressed  the  whole  Hellenic  world  with 
a  sense  of  the  power  and  wealth  of  Athens,  in  which  they  had 
well-nigh  ceased  to  believe,  while  the  richness  of  his  public  services 
had  tended  greatly  to  attract  and  reassure  her  subjects  and  her 
allies.    He  had  even  the  eflrontery  to  boast  of  his  PeloponnesiazL 

*  Thuc.  vi.  10.  at  Athens ;  but  no  one  ^^-ill  charge 

^  lb.  vi.  11,0.  him  with  nny  complicity  in  the  vio- 

5  Ih.  vi.  11,5.  Nikias  belonged,     lent  coun<«ol9  which  dii^raoed  this 

it  is  true,  10  the  oligarchloal  party     party  a  fow  yeard  later. 
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intrigues  and  of  the  strait  to  which  he  had  reduced  Sparta  when  she 
was  ohliged  to  stake  everything  on  a  single  throw  at  Mantineia  ^ 
and  he  crowned  his  ayowid  with  the  impudent  falsehood  that,  al- 
though Sparta  won  the  stake,  she  had  not  yet  recovered  the  haughty 
confidence  of  the  times  preceding  the  disasters  of  Sphakteria.  It 
was  true  also,  he  added,  that  he  was  young,  and  that  Nikias  had 
the  experience  of  maturer  years :  hut  this  was  only  a  reason  for 
turning  to  the  good  of  the  state  the  youth  of  the  one  and  the  wis- 
dom of  the  other.  As  to  the  strength  of  the  Sicilian  cities,  Nikias 
was  scaring  them  with  imaginary  terrors.  They  were  hut  solitary 
units  without  power  of  cohesion,  on  whom  the  harharous  tribes  of 
the  Sikels  woidd  be  glad  to  wreak  the  enmity  of  ages.  But,  as 
Athenians,  they  were  bound  to  remember  their  own  wants  and 
their  own  honour.  The  very  life  of  Athens  depended  on  energetic 
action.  Sicily  would  supply  a  field  for  such  action.  The  refusal 
to  occupy  this  field  would  be  followed  by  stagnation,  and  stagna- 
tion would  end  in  death.^  It  was  the  old  argument  of  Asiatic 
conquerors,  which  Herodotos  puts  into  the  moutb  of  Xerxes ; '  and 
it  was  worthy  alike  of  the  Persian  despot  and  the  selBsh  Athenian 
oligarch. 

The  speech  of  Alkibiades  was  followed  by  addresses  from  other 
orators  and  by  renewed  intreaties  from  the  Egestaian  envoys ;  and 
Attempt  of  the  QfSdct  of  all  was  so  powerful  that  Nikias,  feeling 
himself  already  practically  defeated,  resorted  to  a  de- 
vice by  which  he  hoped  to  disgust  them  with  the 
enterprise.  Assuming  that  the  expedition  would  be 
voted,  he  insisted  that  it  must  be  made  on  a  scale 
which  might  fairly  justify  confidence  in  its  success. 
They  must  carry  with  them  hoplites,  bowmen,  and 
slingers,  and  must  go  amply  provided  with  a  convoy  of  grain-bear- 
ing vessels,  and  with  everything  that  could  insure  the  well-being 
of  the  army  under  all  possible  accidents  of  war.  These  were  for 
him  no  matters  for  doubt  or  controversy ;  and  if  any  viewed  them 
as  such,  he  would  resign  to  tbcm  a  command  which  had  been  thrust 
upon  him  against  his  will. 

This  manoeuvre  on  the  part  of  Nikias  was  followed  by  a  result 
precisely  opposite  to  that  which  he  had  hoped  for.  Far  from  in- 
compliance d^icing  the  people  to  g^ve  up  the  enterprise  as  one 
wholly  beyond  their  strength,  he  united  aU  parties  by 
proposing  a  course  which  seemed  to  make  failure  im- 
possible. The  enthusiasm  of  those  who  were  most 
eager  for  the  expedition  was  increased  tenfold,  while 
the  more  sober-minded  were  led  to  think  that  what  Athens  under- 


Nikias  to 
distrust  the 
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took  with  a  superfluity  of  resources^  she  would  assuredly  be  able 
to  accomplish.  When  then  one  of  the  citizens  started  up  and 
insisted  that  instead  of  farther  preface  Nildas  should  say  precisely 
what  he  wanted^  the  unfortui^te  general  was  caught  in  his  own 
trap.  Like  one  passing  sentence  of  death  on  the  h^hnspirited,  al- 
though mistaken,  men  whom  he  feared  that  he  8h(TUld  be  leading 
to  ruin,  Nikias  said  that  he  must  have  at  least  a  hundred  triremed, 
and,  if  possible^  more  than  five  thousand  hoplites,  with  liffht  troops 
in  proportion.  Not  only  was  his  request  instantly  complied  witii, 
but  with  his  colleagues  he  received  full  powers  over  all  arrange- 
ments for  the  expedition.  The  die  was  cast.  The  efforts  of  Nildas 
to  chill  the  ardour  of  the  people  had  secured  to  Alkibiades  a  victory 
fax  greater  than  any  which  he  had  hoped  for,  and  staked  almost 
the  existence  of  the  state  on  the  issue  of  the  enterprise.  But  in 
justice  to  Nikias  it  must  be  remembered  that  his  dissuasions  were 
not  foimded  on  the  mere  anticipation  of  disaster.  He  went  with 
no  high  hopes ;  he  was  weighed  down  perhaps  with  some  heavy 
misgivings :  but  unquestionably  he  had  ifot  made  up  his  mind  that 
the  scheme  would  inevitably  end  in  failure.  Nikias  went  to  Sicily, 
because  on  a  general  view  of  the  case  he  felt  that  he  might  hope  to 
return  home  in  triimiph ;  but  he  condemned  the  whole  scheme  em- 
phatically on  the  ground  that  in  such  an  enterprise  victory  would 
be  not  much  less  a  calamity  than  defeat.  The  latter  might  cripple 
Athens  for  years ;  but  success  would  extend  her  empire  to  an  un- 
manageable size,  would  involve  her  in  an  inextricable  network  of 
difficulties,  and  would  lead  to  further  schemes  of  aggression  which 
would  be  avenged  in  her  speedy  downfall.* 

The  prospect  for  the  present  was  singularly  bright  and  alluring. 
The  regard  paid  to  the  personal  integrity  of  Nikias  roused  the  ve- 
hement enthusiasm  of  the  Athenians,  and  brought  for-  ^^  muuia- 
ward  an  eager  crowd  of  volunteers  where  the  generals  tiou  of  the 
had  feared  that  they  might  have  to  constrain  men  to  ^^""**' 
an  irksome  service.  With  the  same  ardour  the  trierarchs  vied  with 
each  other  in  the  lavishness  with  which  they  provided  everything 
necessary  for  the  comfort  of  their  crews  and  of  the  troops  whom 
they  were  to  convey  to  the  scene  of  action.  The  vehement  impulse 
thus  imparted  was  at  its  height,  when  the  citizens  awoke  one 
morning  to  find  that  the  figures  of  Hermes,  busts  standing  on 
quadrangular  pedestals,  had  with  scarcely  an  exception  been  mu- 
tilated and  defaced.  These  Hermai,  or  statues  of  the  Master 
Thief,'  stood  in  the  Agora,  before  the  temples,  the  public  build- 
ings, and  private  houses ;  and  the  people  comforted  themselves  with 
the  thought  that  the  reverence  which  they  paid  to  him  enlisted 

1  Thuc.  vi.  11  et  nq.  »  MyiJi.  Ar.  Nat.  I  119  j  ii.  226. 
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the  god  an  thdr  side,  and  pledged  him  to  protect  fhem  againet  fha 
robbers  of  whom  he  was  the  most  adroit  and  sabtle.  The  eYOot 
produced  a  profound  sensation.  The  religious  £aan  of  the  Athe- 
nians had  been  roused ;  and  no  people  perhaps  were  ever  on  this 
point  more  sensitiye.*  It  was  dear  tiiat  there  lurked  in  the  city  a 
body  of  men  for  whom  religion,  law,  and  duiy  had  no  constraint^ 
men  who  did  not  scruple  to  wage  war  against  the  gods  and  to  in- 
volve the  guiltless  in  the  punishment  due  for  their  own  iniquities. 
But  the  presence  of  such  men  in  the  city  involved  a  poHtiod  not 
leas  than  a  religious  danger.  The  one  in  iact  could  not  be  separated 
from  the  other.  The  sacrilege  committed  on  the  Hermai  was  the 
act  of  men  belonging  to  an  organised  body ;  and  hence  the  Athe- 
nians had  in  their  midst  a  secret  society  who  hated  the  existing 
constitution  of  their  country.  Men  who  had  any  respect  for  law 
and  decency  could  never  have  become  partakers  in  sudi  evil  deeds, 
and  thus  the  suspicion  of  political  conspiracy  was  necessarily 
roused  by  the  discovery  that  a  gross  insult  had  been  offered  to  one 
of  the  divine  protectors  of  the  city. 

Respecting  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermai  at  Athens  two  things 
only  are  certain.    There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  a  conspiracy 
^^^      existed,  whatever  may  have  been  its  objects,  and  that 
of  Aiki-  with  this  conspiracy  Alkibiades  had  nothing  to  do. 

blades.  -^Q  jjj^y  advance  one  step  further,  and  maintain  con- 

fidently that  the  end  at  which  most  of  the  conspirators  umed  was 
the  ruin  of  Alkibiades.  It  is  also  possible  that  with  this  motive 
was  combined  a  desire  to  bring  about  the  abandonment  of  the 
Sicilian  expedition  altogether.  It  is  perhaps  even  not  unlikely  that 
among  the  conspirators  may  have  been  some  whp  were  actuated  by 
the  latter  motive  alone ;  and  these,  knowing  how  earnestly  Nikias 
had  spoken  against  the  scheme,  may  have  felt  that  an  append  to  his 
religious  fears  would  be  the  means  of  re-opening  the  question  and 
rousing  a  more  determined  opposition  on  the  part  of  men  who  were 
thus  far  afraid  to  break  silence.  But  that  the  whole  career  of 
Alkibiades  whether  as  a  statesman  or  a  private  citizen  had  raised 
up  against  him  a  band  of  bitter  enemies,  there  is  no  doubt  at  alL 
He  was  hated  more  especially  by  wealthy  men  of  the  oligarchical 
party,  whom  he  insulted  by  Ids  arrogance  and  eclipsed  by  the 
ostentation  and  extravagant  costliness  of  his  liturgies.  An  oli- 
garchical society  may  display  towards  the  inferior  classes  a  super- 
cilious haughtiness  scarcely  surpassed  even  by  that  of  Alkibiades, 
but  oligarchs  generally  have  no  mind  that  this  haughtiness  should 
be  exhibited  towards  themselves  by  one  who  is  only  their  peer. 
As  soon  as  the  sacrilege  was  discovered,  rewards  were  offered  for 

1  This  characteristic,  known   as     in  the  speech  of  St  Paul  on  the  hill 
their  69i<nSaifioy(at  IB  specially  noted     of  Areiopagos. 
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the  apprehension  of  the  conspiiators ;  but  the  slaves,  who  came 
forwaid  as  informants,  appeared  not  to  give  an  account  of  the  mu- 
tilation of  the  Hermai,  but  to  saj  that  they  had  seen  AlMhiades 
with  other  young  and  rich  men  mimicking  in  private  houses  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  The  preparations  for  the 
departure  of  the  fleet  were  all  but  finished,  and,  if  we  may  believe 
Andokides,  the  trireme  of  Lamachos  was  already  moored  in  the 
outer  harbour,  when  in  the  public  assembly  AlkiUades  was  charged 
with  this  intolerable  proiJEmation.  His  demeanour  in  this  crisis 
was  straightforward  and  commendable.  He  insisted  on  heang 
brought  to  trial  before  he  sailed,  and  protested  against  the  injustice 
of  allowing  him  to  depart  in  charge  of  an  army,  while  at  home  an 
accusation  impended  over  him  which  his  enemies  by  slanders 
spread  about  during  his  absence  might  indefinitely  aggravate.  In 
demanding  an  immediate  trial  he  was  acting  wisely.  His  oppo- 
nents saw  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  troops  were  on  his  side, 
and  they  feared  that  his  condemnation  might  send  home  in  wrath 
or  disgust  the  Argive  and  Mantineian  allies  who  by  his  influence 
had  been  induced  to  take  part  in  the  expedition.  It  was  indispen- 
sable that  the  fleet  should  not  be  detained ;  and  the  speakers  who 
now  followed  the  instructions  of  his  personal  enemies  urged  that 
ihe  trial  should  be  postponed  until  a  definite  time  should  have 
passed  after  his  recall,  whenever  the  latter  step  should  be  resolved  on. 
It  was  now  midsummer,  and  the  fleet  was  ready  for  sea ;  and 
never  did  a  more  magnificent  force  issue  from  Athens  than  when 
the  hoplites  left  the  city  to  embark  on  board  the  ships  The  d^ar- 
which  were  to  bear  them  away  to  Sicily.  On  the  SSfrom® 
shores  of  the  great  Athenian  harbour  the  day  was  PeinOims. 
made  memorable  not  so  much  by  the  brilliancy  of  military  array 
as  by  the  high  hopes,  troubled  by  some  transient  misgivings,  which 
filled  the  hearts  of  all  who  had  accompanied  their  Mends  from  the 
city  and  were  now  to  bid  them  &rewell.  Almost  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  Athens  had  come  down  to  Peiraieus.  Foreigners  were 
there,  gazing  in  wonder  at  the  sumptuoushess  of  the  armament, 
while  fkthers,  brothers,  wiyes,  and  children  felt  their  bright  hopes 
&ding  away  as  they  were  brought  face  to  face  with  the  stem 
realities  of  parting.  Thus  far  they  had  buoyed  themselves  up  with 
the  thought  that  the  power  of  Athens  was  fuUy  equal  to  the 
achievement  of  any  scheme  on  which  she  had  set  her  mind ;  but 
now  the  length  of  the  voyage,  their  scanty  knowledge  of  the  great 
island  which  they  were  going  to  conquer,  and  the  certainty  that  in 
any  case  many  were  departing  who  would  never  see  their  homes 
again,  threw  a  dark  veil  over  the  future,  and  many  burst  into  bitter 
weeping.  The  trumpets  gave  the  signal  for  silence,  and  while 
some  prayed  to  a  Qod  and  Father  neither  local  nor  changeful,  the 
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Toices  of  the  heralds  rose  in  inyocation  of  the  -gods  of  tilie  dty. 
From  golden  and  silyer  goblets  the  libations  were  poured  to  appease 
the  deities  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  of  the  land  and  the  sea. 
The  Paean  shout  echoed  over  the  waters^  and  the  long  line  of  tri- 
remes swept  in  file  from  the  harbour. 

During  the  many  weeks  spent  by  the  Athenians  in  getting  their 
armament  together,  tidings  of  the  coming  invasion  were  from  time 
PttbU  de.  ^^^  brought  to  Syracuse :  but  they  were  received 

bate  atQyza-  for  the  most  part  with  a  stubborn  incredulity  against 
*"*•  which  Hermokrates  in  vain  raised  his  voice.    Ten 

years  before  at  the  synod  of  G^la  he  had  striven  eamestiy  to  form 
a  confederacy  of  all  the  Sicilian  Gbeeks,  whether  Dorians  or  lonians, 
avowedly  as  a  check  on  the  boundless  aggressiveness  of  Athens. 
Now  he  came  forward  in  the  public  assembly  at  Syracuse  to  tell 
his  countrymen  that  the  danger  which  he  had  feared  was  no  longer 
distant.  The  Athenians,  having  taken  up  the  absurd  quarrel  of 
the  Egestaians  and  the  ruined  Leontinoi,  were  already  on  the  way 
upon  their  errand  of  conquest.  But  all  history  taught  •  the  same 
lesson.  Schemes  for  distant  conquest  were  rarely  successiul,  and 
the  brightest  page  in  Athenian  annals  was  the  hiuniliation  of 
Xerxes  and  the  destruction  of  Mardonioe  with  forces  Tastiy  larger 
than  any  which  Athens  could  bring  against  Sicily.  Nothing  more, 
then,  was  needed  than  timely  caution.  The  Syracusans  must  be 
ready  for  the  struggle  themselves.  Nay,  were  it  not  for  their 
habitual  inactivity  or  sluggishness,  he  would  urge  upon  them  the 
adoption  of  more  vigorous  and  decisive  measiires.  If  they  were  of 
his  mind,  provisions  for  two  months  would  be  placed  on  every 
Syracusan  trireme,  and  the  Athenians  should  learn  that  they  must 
fight  on  the  shores  of  Italy,  before  they  could  make  their  way  to 
those  of  Sicily. 

The  position  of  Hermokrates  as  an  oligarchical  leader  could 
scarcely  &il  to  impart  a  political  complexion  to  his  censures  on  the 
Bepiy  of  character  of  the  Syracusan  people.  At  least  it  might 
tQ^SS^  ^  turned  to  a  political  account  by  speakers  belonging 
ToniM.  to  a  different  school.    The  arguments  urged  by  I^kias 

against  the  whole  scheme  from  first  to  last  and  under  any  conditions 
were  so  strong  and  at  the  same  time  so  obvious  that  we  need  feel 
no  surprise  if  they  suggested  themselves  to  the  Syracusan  Atiiena- 
goras.  This  spesdser  treated  the  coming  of  the  Athenians  as  a  bare 
possibility,  very  much  to  be  desired,  indeed,  because  their  coming 
could  only  lead  to  their  complete  destruction ;  but  until  he  had  fat 
the  fietct  of  their  approach  evidence  which  he  believed  not  to  be 
forthcoming,  he  must  regard  these  reports  as  the  malicious  fiibrica- 
tions  of  men  who  for  their  own  oligazchical  purposes  were  bent  on 
keeping  the  cMj  in  a  state  of  oootinaal  ferment.    The  persons, 
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therefore,  to  be  punished  were  not  the  Athenians  whom  they  would 
neyer  see,  but  the  orators  who  for  their  own  selfish  ends  sought  to 
scare  them  with  imaginary  terrors^  and  to  shut  their  eyes  to  more 
real  perils  at  home.  The  harangue  of  Athenagoras  would  have 
been  followed;  we  cannot  doubt,  by  an  angry  controversy,  had  not 
the  Strategoi  or  generals  interposed  their  authority.  Rising  up  at 
once,  one  of  them  insisted  that  these  personal  arguments  and  retorts 
must  come  to  an  end,  and  that  as  they  were  responsible  for  the 
safety  of  the  city,  so  tiiey  would  take  the  measures  most  likely  to 
insiure  it.^ 

While  with  the  Syracusans  the  coming  of  the  enemy  was  a 
matter  of  doubt  and  controversy,  the  tidings,  no  longer  question- 
able, were  received  that  the  Atiienian  armament  had  -prognu  of 
already  reached  Rhegion.  At  Korkyra,  in  order  to  ^JJoSrat  to 
avoid  difficulties  in  procuring  supplies  of  food  and  thestiBUs 
water,  the  fleet  had  been  divided  into  three  portions,  ^  MMitoe. 
one  being  intrusted  to  each  of  the  three  commanders.  These  divi- 
sions followed  at  fixed  intervals  the  three  ships  which  had  been 
sent  to  ascertain  the  intentions  of  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  cities.' 
The  bright  hopes  with  which  they  started  were  damped  almost  at 
the  outset.  Nowhere  would  the  people  of  the  towns  which  they 
passed  allow  them  more  than  mooring  groimd  and  liberty  of  water- 
ing ;  and  even  this  boon  was  refused  to  them  by  the  Tarantines  and 
the  Lokrians.  The  Syracusans  had  now  been  awakened  to  a  full 
sense  of  their  danger,  and  were  strengthening  their  outposts  with 
strong  garrisons,  when  the  ships,  sent  forward  by  the  Athenian 
commanders  before  the  fleet,  returned  with  the  news  that  the  pre- 
tended wealth  of  Egesta  was  a  mere  cheat,  and  that  the  whole 
contents  of  its  treasury  amounted  to  no  more  than  the  modest  sum 
of  thirty  talents.*  To  Nikias  this  was  no  disappointment ;  but  the 
rude  shock  to  his  bright  dreams  greatly  depressed  and  disconcerted 
AlMbiades.  The  commissioners  who,  whether  bribed  or  not,  had 
by  thdr  first  report  excited  and  fed  tlieee  brilliant  hopes  had  now 
to  undergo  no  gentle  censure ;  but  the  generals  had  to  face  the 
graver  duty  of  determining  the  course  to  be  taken  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. The  mind  of  Nikias  was  soon  made  up.  He  had 
been  sent  to  bring  to  an  end  the  quarrel  between  Egesta  and  Seli- 
nous,  and  further  to  see  whether  the  restoration  of  Leontinoi  were 
posdble,  and  whether  anything  more  might  be  done  to  promote  the 
interests  of  Athens  generally.  He  proposed  to  act  according  to 
the  letter  of  these  instructions,  and  having  displayed  the  power  of 
Athens  before  the  cities  on  the  coasts  of  Sicily,  to  return  home 
unless  any  &esh  events  should  open  the  way  for  further  operations^ 

1  Thuc  vi.  85-41.  »  lb.  vi.  42.  »  lb.  vi.  46, 
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Counsel  fio  tame  and  prudent  as  this  could  have  no  attauitioiui  for 
Alldbiades,  who  contended  that  envoys  should  at  oosoa  be  aent  to 
all  the  Sikeliot  cities  in  the  hope  of  detaching  them  from  ^lacase, 
and  to  the  Sikel  tribes  in  the  hope  of  securing  their  ■n^iy^  for 
Athens,  and  that  if  these  things  could  be  done  they  should  then 
besiege  Selinoiis  and  Syracuse,  unless  the  former  would  agne  to  a 
reconciliation  with  I^esta  and  the  latter  to  the  zestoialioii  of 
Leontinoi.  With  a  sharpness  and  precision  equal  to  that  of  Nikiaa 
Lamachos  urged  the  yiew  of  the  mere  general  as  distinguished  from 
the  statesman.  Not  a  moment  in  his  opinion  was  to  be  loet^  while 
the  impression  made  on  the  mind  of  the  Sicilians  by  the  sadden 
arrival  of  the  Athenian  fleet  was  still  fresh*  Either  complete 
victoiy  or  an  important  success  would  follow  an  immediate  attack 
on  Syracuse. 

Of  these  three  plans  that  of  Nildas  was  the  best  from  the 
statesman's  point  of  view.  From  that  of  the  general  the  ootmsel 
Plans  of  the  of  Lamachos  was  both  bold  and  able:  that  of  Alkibiadea 
command.  ^^  utterly  unworthy  whether  of  the  soldier  or  the 
crs.  statesman.  Looking  to  the  political  interests  of  Athens, 

we  can  scarcely  imagine  a  more  prudent  and  business-like  course 
than  that  of  NiMas;  and  the  result  would  have  been  a  return 
home,  if  not  after  brilliant  success,  yet  without  disgrace,  and  with- 
out that  exasperation  of  feeling  both  in  central  and  Sporadic  Hellas 
which  would  have  followed  the  triumphant  execution  of  the  plan 
of  Lamachos.  But  that  of  Alkibiades  was  a  trimming  and  vacillating 
compromise  which  boded  no  good  issue  to  the  campaign,  and  showed 
him  to  be  as  deficient  in  military  genius  as  he  was  prominent  for 
the  audacity  and  arrogance  of  lus  demeanour.  Unhappily  it  vras 
the  plan  which  the  adhesion  of  Lamachos  made  it  necessary  to 
adopt.  This  brave  and  gifted  military  leader  was  a  poor  man  to 
whom  neither  birth  nor  culture  gave  an  adventitious  importance ; 
and  when  he  found  himself  in  a  minority,  he  naturally  felt,  as  a 
soldier,  that  it  was  better  to  run  the  chance  of  victory  with  Alki- 
biades than  at  once  to  abandon  it  with  Nikias. 

The  first  step  of  Alkibiades  after  carrying  his  point  against 
Xikias  was  to  cross  over  in  his  trireme  to  Mess^nS  in  the  hope  of 
Oocapation  securing  its  alliance :  but  here  too  he  was  foiled.  The 
ofKatane,  Messenians  would  allow  him  nothing  more  than  a 
vS?h^So°**  market  beyond  the  walls  of  their  dty.  Taking  with 
Katanaians.  them  only  sixty  ships,  the  Athenian  generals  then 
i*ailed  to  Naxos,  where  they  found  the  people  well  disposed :  but 
the  hospitality  of  the  Naxians  was  followed  by  a  rough  reception 
at  Eatand  where  the  Syracusan  party  was  uppermost,  and  the 
Athenians  were  compelled  to  take  up  their  night  station  on  the 
banks  of  the  Terias.    On  the  next  day  the'  whole  fleet,  the  re- 
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maining  triremes  having  joined  them  from  Bhegion,  advanoed  in 
file  to  Syracuse.  Ten  ships  sailed  into  the  great  harbour^  and  a 
proclamation  was  made  inviting  the  Leontines  within  the  dtj  to 
jcnn  their  friends  the  Athenians  who  were  come  to  restore  them  to 
their  homee.  Nothing  further  was  acccMnplished,  however,  beyond 
a  survey  of  the  fortifications;  but  on  their  return  to  Eatand, 
although  the  army  was  still  kept  shut  out  of  the  city,  the  generals 
were  allowed  an  audience  before  the  public  assembly.  Alkibiades 
was  still  speaking,  when  some  Athenians,  having  succeeded  in 
effecting  an  entrance  into  the  town  through  a  gate  which  had  been 
imperfectly  walled  up,  made  their  way  to  the  Agora.  The  sight 
of  the  enemy  thus  seemingly  in  possession  of  the  place  frightened 
the  small  minority  which  constituted  the  Syracusan  party ;  and  on 
their  flight  the  men  of  Katan^,  having  passed  a  decree  of  alliance 
with  the  Athenians,  invited  the  generals  to  bring  thither  the 
portion  of  the  forces  which  had  been  left  at  Bheg^on.  The  news 
that  Kamarina  also  might  be  expected  to  join  them  seemed  to 
disdoee  for  the  moment  a  brighter  prospect;  but  the  whole 
Athenian  fleet,  passing  by  Syracuse,  doubled  the  Pachynian  pro- 
montory, only  to  find  that  the  Kamarinaians  were  resolved  to  abide 
by  the  treaty  which  boimd  them  to  admit  no  more  than  a  single 
war-ship  at  a  time  into  their  harbour.  On  their  return  voyage  to 
Katan^,  they  committed  some  ravages  on  Syracusan  territory,  and 
routed  a  small  body  of  Syracusan  horse. 

At  Katan^  they  found  the  Salaminian  trireme.  This  ship  had 
brought  a  smnmons  to  Alkibiades  and  some  others  who  were  named 
with  him,  to  return  at  once  to  Athens  and  take  their  -Bacan  of 
trial  on  the  charge  of  profaning  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  Aikibiad«i. 
The  excitement  attending  the  departure  of  the  fleet  had  quieted 
only  for  a  moment  the  popular  feeling  which  had  been  sorely 
wounded  by  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermai  and  the  disclosures, 
whether  true  or  false,  which  followed  it.  Promises  of  inununity 
and  of  rewards  in  money  produced  the  usual  crop  of  informers,  and 
the  circumstantial  stories  of  these  worthless  men  fed  the  credulity 
and  the  terror  of  the  multitude.^  But  while  their  alarm  grew 
daily  more  intense,  evidence  of  the  quality  which  they  felt  to  be 
indispensable  was  for  some  time  not  forthcoming.  The  circum- 
stantial story  of  Diokleides  was  rewarded  with  a  wreath  of  honour 
and  a  public  entertainment  in  the  Prytaneion ;  the  circumstantial 
story  of  Andokides  whom  along  with  more  than  forty  others  he 
had  denounced  contradicted  his  graphic  tale,  and  Diokleides  was 
put  to  death.  At  last  the  Athenians  breathed  fireely.  An  Athenian 
citizen  had  come  forward  to  accuse  himself  while  he  laid  bare  the 
iniquities  of  the  Ilermokopidai.    Of  the  men  thrown  into  prison 

1  Thnc  vL  68, 2. 
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on  the  infonnalioii  of  Diokleides  those  who  were  not  accused  by 
Andokides  were  discharged  with  the  informer :  the  rest  were  put 
upon  their  trial,  and  the  langua^  of  Thucydides  implies  that  they 
were  convicted  on  eyidence  as  lender  or  abdurd  as  that  which  sent 
Lord  Strafford  and  his  fellow-eufierers  to  the  scaffold.  But  although 
the  punishment  of  these  victims  had,  as  it  was  supposed,  appeased 
the  wrath  of  Hermes,  nothing  had  been  brought  out  to  connect 
Alkibiades  with  the  plot.  Still  his  enemies  were  resolved  that  if 
he  could  not  be  convicted  of  mutilating  statues  he  should  be  found 
guilty  of  profaning  the  mysteries.  In  the  accusation  laid  against 
him  by  Thessalos,  the  son  of  Eimon,  he  was  charged  not  vrith 
any  share  in  the  matter  of  the  Heimai  or  even  in  political  plots  of 
any  kind,  but  simply  with  mimicking  the  Eleusinian  ceremonies  in 
his  own  house.  Unfortunately  the  march  of  a  small  Spartan  force 
to  the  isthmus  for  the  purpose  of  concerting  some  measures  with 
the  fioiotians  caused  in  the  public  mind  a  fresh  paroxysm  of 
suspicion  and  terror.  In  this  movement  they  saw  plain  evidence 
of  a  deep-laid  plot  on  the  part  of  Alkibiades  for  the  subveision  of 
the  democracy ;  and  in  their  agony  the  whole  force  of  the  city 
slept  with  their  arms  in  the  Temenos  of  Theseus  near  the  gates 
which  opened  on  the  roads  to  Eleusis  and  Corinth.  The  feeling 
against  Alkibiades  had  now  been  raised  to  a  height  which  satisfied 
his  enemies  that  they  might  safely  insist  on  his  recall ;  but 
although  the  commander  of  the  Salaminian  trireme  received  lor 
Alkibiades  only  an  order  that  he  should  return  home  in  his  own 
ship,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  trireme  which  carried  this 
summons  brought  him  also  information  of  the  efforts  which  his 
enemies  had  made  to  poison  the  mind  of  the  people  against  him. 
His  resolution  was  at  once  taken,  and  with  it  the  doom  of  the 
Athenian  demos  was  sealed.  He  accompanied  the  Salaminian 
trireme  as  far  as  Thourioi ;  but  when  the  ships  were  to  sail  on- 
wards from  that  place,  he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  All  attempts 
to  search  for  him  were  fruitless.  The  ships  returned  to  Athens 
without  him ;  and  with  the  rest  who  had  shared  his  flight  he  was 
sentenced  to  death. 

The  departure  of  Alkibiades  left  to  Nikias  and  Lamachos  the 
joint  command  of  the  whole  expedition.  Instead  of  sailing  south- 
victory  of  wards,  the  whole  fleet  steered  through  the  Messenian 
nUM  on  the  ®*"^^>  *°d  *^®°  along  the  northern  shores  of  the  island, 
shores  of  The  generals  wished  to  visit  both  Egesta  and  Selinoiis/ 
Harbour  at  ^^^  ^^®  piupose  of  obtaining  money  from  the  former, 
^y™<5^i««  and  bringing  about  a  peace  between  the  two  cities. 
They  had  hoped  to  be  received  at  Himera,  the  only  Hellenic  town 

'  We  have  no  reason  for  supposing  that  they  went  on  to  this  latter  city. 
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on  this  coast ;  but  their  exclusion  here  was  in  some  degree  com- 
pensated by  the  capture  of  the  Sikanian  fortress  of  Hykkuniy  which 
they  gave  over  to  the  Egestaians,  while  the  captiTes  taken  in  the 
place  brought  to  them  the  stun  of  120  talents,  in  addition  to  the 
thirty  obtained  from  Egesta.  So  ended  the  summer,  the  bright 
hopes  with  which  they  left  Peiraieus  still  remaining  dreams  for  the 
future  which  were  rapidly  Tanishing  away.  To  the  Syracusans  on 
the  other  hand  the  indecision  of  the  Athenians  and  their  ill- 
success  in  gaining  allies  in  Sicily  changed  the  first  feeling  of  awe 
into  one  of  positive  contempt,  and  Syracusan  horsemen  riding  up 
to  the  Athenian  lines  asked  them  if  they  were  come  as  colonists  to 
Sicily  or  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  city  of  Leontinoi.  This 
insult  suggested  to  Nikias  a  plan  for  effecting  a  landing  near 
S}Tacuse  without  the  danger  of  a  battle.  The  Athenians  had  no 
cavalry,  and  an  attempt  to  force  their  way  on  to  the  shore  in  the 
face  of  the  horsemen  of  Syracuse  might  end  in  a  failure  as  signal 
as  that  of  Brasidas  at  Pylos.  A  Katanaian  on  whom  Nikias  could 
thoroughly  depend  was  therefore  sent  to  Syracuse.  Availing  him- 
self of  his  own  previous  reputation  and  that  of  the  Syracusan 
partisans  in  Katane  whose  names  he  mentioned,  this  man  told  them 
how  easily  the  Athenian  army  might  be  destroyed.  If  a  day  were 
definitely  fixed  for  the  attempt,  the  Katanaians  would  shut  up  in 
their  town  those  Athenians  who  were  in  the  habit  of  sleeping 
within  the  walls,  and  would  also  set  fire  to  the  Athenian  fleet, 
while  the  Syracusans,  attacking  the  Athenian  lines,  would  carry 
everything  before  them.  The  Syracusans  caught  eagerly  at  the 
bait,  and  their  whole  force  of  ca^^dry  and  infantry  was  dispatched 
at  the  time  agreed  upon  to  XatanS,  only  to  find  a  deserted  camp 
and  to  suspect  that  their  presence  was  needed  most  of  all  at  home. 
Meanwhile  the  Athenian  fleet  had  sailed  round  the  island  of 
Ortygia  into  the  great  harbour,  and  had  landed  the  troops  at 
leisure  on  its  western  shore  near  the  inlet  known  as  the  bay  of 
Daskon.  The  bridge  across  the  Anapos  near  the  temple  of  the 
Olympian  Zeus  was  immediately  broken ;  the  trees  felled  in  the 
neighbourhood  supplied  a  strong  palisade  for  the  ships,  while  a 
fort  of  wood  and  stone  was  hastily  run  up  on  the  shore  of  Daskon. 
To  all  these  operations  no  opposition  was  offered  by  the  Syracusans 
within  the  city :  but  the  army  on  its  retium  from  Katane  showed 
its  unabated  confidence  by  at  once  offering  the  Athenians  battle. 
For  that  day  it  was  declined ;  but  on  the  following  morning  Nikias 
placed  the  Argives  and  Mantineians  on  the  right  wing,  and  the 
other  allies  on  the  left,  while  the  Athenians  occupied  the  ground 
in  the  midst.  The  short  address  which  Nikias  made  to  his  men 
before  the  engagement  contains,  if  it  be  accepted  as  historical,  a 
humiliating  confession  of  the  evil  efiects  produced  by  his  own 
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hesitatiDg  strategy;  and  the  SyiacuBaufi  are  now  represented  as 
men  needing  a  severe  lesson  from  enemies  whom  they  deepisei 
while  the  Athenians  are  spurred  on  by  the  sense  not  of  their  own 
intrinsic  superiority  but  of  the  difficulties  of  their  position  which 
courage  alone  would  enable  them  to  surmount.^  The  previoup 
indecision  of  I^lkias  had  led  the  Syracusans  to  think  that  they 
might  choose  their  own  time  for  the  attack.  In  this  they  were 
mistaken.  Nikias  had  no  sooner  ended  his  speech  than  he  ordered 
a  sudden  and  rapid  charge,  and  the  Athenian  hoplites  were  on  the 
enemy  almost  before  the  latter  could  seize  their  anns.  But  in 
spite  of  this  surprise  the  struggle  was  obstinate,  and  the  result 
might  have  been  indedsive  but  for  a  heavy  storm  of  rain  and 
thunder  which  discouraged  the  Syracusans,  while  the  Athenians, 
not  having  as  yet  anything  to  dismay  them,  ascribed  the  incident 
to  the  season  of  the  year.  Thus  dismayed,  their  infantry  fled ;  but 
the  Syracusan  horse  so  efiectually  protected  their  retreat  that  the 
Athenians  were  soon  compelled  to  give  up  the  task  of  pursuing 
them.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  had  been  slain  on  the  side  of  the 
Syracusans:  the  Athenians  and  their  allies  had  lost  fifty.  The 
results  of  the  battle  were  confined,  it  would  seem,  to  the  erection 
of  a  trophy.  A  large  treasure  lay  in  the  Olympieion;  but  the 
Athenians  made  no  attempt  to  take  it,  and  the  Syracusans  threw 
a  strong  garrison  into  the  Temenos.  A  decisive  defeat  might  have 
led  Nikias  at  once  to  give  up  the  enterprise,  to  the  unspeakable 
benefit  of  Athens ;  his  insignificant  success  furnished  him  vrith  an 
excuse  for  spending  the  winter  in  comparative  idleness  and  for 
sending  to  Athens  for  troops  and  munitions  of  war.  Even  now, 
although  some  three  months  had  passed  since  theb  arrival  in 
Sicily,  the  general  prospect  was  almost  as  fSeLvourable  as  it  had 
been  at  the  first.  Between  the  great  harbour  and  the  bay  of 
Thapsos  lay  the  inner  city  on  Ortyg^  joined  by  a  bridge  to  the 
mainland,  and  the  outer  city  on  Achradina  to  the  north,  each  vdth 
its  own  encircling  walls.  Between  the  two  the  little  harbour 
afforded  an  Unwalled  landing-place :  and  there  v^as  no  reason  why 
the  Athetiians  should  not  at  once  have  drawn  their  besieging  lines 
far  within  the  circuit  of  the  wall  which,  during  the  winter  now 
beginning,  the  Syracusans  threw  up  from  the  shore  of  the  Ghreat 
Port,  takiiog  in  the  precincts  of  ApoUon  Temenites,  to  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  ground  afterwa^  occupied  by  the  suburb  of 
Tyche.^    But  now,  as  before,  the  golden  hours  were  wasted.    The 

1  Thuc.  yL  68.  98,  as  that  of  a  position  seized  by  the 

3  This  snbnrb  was  so  known  from  Atiiienians  after  occupying  Labdaloo, 

the  temple  of  lycfa^  or  Fortune,  is  not  another  fonn  of  IVche.  There 

^'bich  it  contained ;  but   there   is  is  no  reason  for  supposug  that  the 

little  doubt  or  none  that  the  name  Syracusans  said  Sycha  for  Tycha ; 

Sykd,  mentioned  by  Thucydides,  vi.  and,  had  they  done  so,  the  fact  must 
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fleet  sailed  away  to  Katane,  and  thence  to  Meas^nS  in  the  hope 
that  that  town  would  be  betrayed  to  them.  Here  they  had  the  fint 
practical  experience  of  the  hatred  of  Alkibiades.  His  countrymen 
had  sentenced  him  to  death :  he  had  sworn  that  they  should  feel 
that  he  was  alive.  IHs  first  act  was  to  warn  the  Syracusao  party 
in  MessenS  of  the  intended  betrayal  of  the  town ;  and  the  partisans 
of  the  Athenians  were  put  to  death.  For  thirteen  days  the  fleet 
lingered  in  Tain  hope  before  the  place^  and  then  withdrew  to  winter 
quarters  at  Naxos.^ 

The  conduct  of  Hermokrates  in  Syracuse  was  as  prompt  and 
statesmanlike  as  that  of  Nikias  was  feeble  and  silly.  Taking  the 
true  measure  of  the  situation,  that  sagadous  leader  Acttritjof 
tojd  his  countrymen  that  the  result  was  fully  as  en-  ^^^SS 
couraging  as  he  had  dared  to  hope  that  it  might  be.  the  \dnter. 
Even  in  battle  they  had  undergone  nothing  more  than  an  insig^ 
nificant  reverse  at  the  hands  of  the  most  experienced  troops  in 
Hellas ;  and  better  discipline  for  the  future  would  soon  make  up 
for  past  want  of  skilL  But  he  told  them  candidly  that  they  were 
suffering  from  the  evil  of  having  too  many  masters.  The  large 
nmnber  of  fifteen  Strategoi  would  do  more  harm  than  good  :  three 
would  amply  suffice,  if  fliey  were  invested  with  adequate  powers. 
His  advice  was  taken,  and  he  himself  was  appointed  to  be  one  of 
the  three  with  Herakleides  and  Sikanos  as  his  colleagues.  Envoys 
were  sent  to  Corinth  and  Sparta  to  urge  the  adoption  of  vigorous 
measures  against  Athens.  The  wall  which  might  have  formed  the 
line  of  Athenian  circumvallation  was  advanced  rapidly  to  the 
needful  height,  and  if  the  slopes  of  Epipolai  to  the  northwest  had 
been  garrisoned  as  well  as  the  deserted  town  of  Megara  and  the 
Olympieion,  the  great  catastrophe  of  the  Athenian  army  might 
have  been  prevented  by  the  impossibility  of  attempting  the  siege. 
Further,  all  places  on  which  a  hostile  force  might  find  it  easy  to 
land  were  strongly  palisaded  by  stakes  thrust  into  the  sea  bottom ; 
and  lastly  the  empty  camp  of  the  Athenians  at  Eatane  was  burnt 
and  the  neighbouring  country  ravaged. 

Still  more  to  counteract  the  feeble  efforts  of  Nikias,  the  Syra- 
cusans  sent  envoys  to  Kamarina  the  alliance  of  which    Debate  at 
place  vnth  Laches,'  ten  years  before,  had  induced  the    ^wnftrina. 
Athenians  to  make  fresh  overtures.    The  envoys  of  both  parties 


have  bep.n  noticed  by  historians. 
Syche  is  said  by  Stephanos  Byzan- 
tixios  to  have  been  a  place  near  Syra- 
cuse, 80  called  from  the  fig-trees 
which  grew  there.  Mr.  Grote,  Hist. 
Gr,  vii.  659,  agrees  with  Dr.  Arnold. 
Thucydides,  vi.  98,  in  placing  Syk6 
on  the  middle  of  the  southern  slope 


of  Epipolai,  exactly  to  the  south- 
ward of  Targetta,  a  name  which 
alon^  with  the  neighbouring  Targia 
seems  to  exhibit  traces  of  the  ancient 
name  Trogilos. 

»  Thuc  vi.  74. 

2  Thuc.  vi.  75. 
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were  introdaced  together  before  the  BBsemlileil  citdxenB.  On  the 
pftrt  of  the  Sttocub&iis  Heimoknites  soogbt  to  draw  them  into 
a  closer  friendship  or  a  more  besTtj  co-opentiaii  bj  dwetUng  on 
the  Teetleea  and  SfcgreeBive  temper  and  habits  of  the  Adtenians, 
and  warned  them  that,  if  the  Sjiacuisana  should  gain  the  daj,  thej 
vould  know  how  to  recompense  the  inaction  of  those  who  left 
them  to  their  own  reaoarceB  in  the  hour  of  supreme  danger.  The 
repi;  of  the  Athenian  ambassador  Enphemoe  is  noteworthy  chie&y 
as  inviting  the  alliance  of  the  Kamarinuans  on  the  very  gnmnds 
which  Nikiaa  in  the  fint  debetas  at  Athens  had  argtd  as  reasons 
for  abandoning  the  enterprise  altogether,  and  as  ascrilnug  the 
expedition  to  motiTsa  which  must  have  wholly  biled  to  awaken 
the  enthuBiaam  of  the  Athenian  people.  They  were  not  come  tw 
eilbct  any  peimanent  settlement  in  Sicily,  or  to  malce  the  island  a 
part  of  their  empire.  They  indulged  in  no  such  wild  dreama.  The 
distance  was  tai  loo  great,  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  such 
distant  conqaesta  far  too  obvious,''  to  justify  any  fears  on  this 
score,  on  the  part  whether  of  the  Syracusans  or  of  their  allies.  . 
ITieir  objects  were  twofold.  The  one  they  would  be  glad  to 
attain ;  the  other  must  at  all  hazards  be  acbiered.  They  earnestly 
hoped  to  win  the  friendship  of  Eamarina  and  other  Sicilian  cities ; 
but  they  could  not  afibrd  to  leaie  the  Dorians  of  Si<9ly  in  a  position 
which  would  enable  tbem  to  interfere  actively  on  behalf  of  the 
Dorians  of  Peloponnesos. 

As  we  read  the  speech  of  Enphemos,  we  can  scarcely  help 
feeling  how  easily  that  portion  of  it  which  relates  to  the  growth 
sraiT»uly  °^  *^^  Athenian  empire  might  be  translated  into 
ottbeKs-  language  thoroughly  harmonising  with  our  own  notions 
mariniiani.  ^f  national  unity  and  freedom.  The  Athenian  empire 
was  a  BtAnding  protest  against  the  suicidal  policy  of  isolation  on 
which  Sparta  for  her  own  selfish  purposes  found  it  convenient  to 
act ;  and  the  Athenians,  whether  consciously  or  nnconsdoualy, 
felt  that  the  Hellenic  theory  of  autonomy  tended  first  to  keep  up  a 
dead  level  of  insignificance  and  then  to  leave  the  feeble  units  thus 
produced  at  the  mercy  of  one  great  nulitarj  state.  Euphemoa 
would  have  been  speaking  the  truth,  had  he  said  that  Athens  bad 
been  striving  to  weld  the  Ionic  tribes  into  a  nation;  but  the  Gi«ek 
language  had  no  word  to  express  the  idea,  nor  could  be  have  dared 
so  far  to  wound  the  strongest  instincts  of  the  Hellenic,  and  more 
especially  of  the  Dorian,  mind.  But  the  very  truthfulness  of  this 
assertion  would  have  I^d  him  open  to  the  retort  that  on  his  own 
showing  he  was  advocating  a  policy  of  isolation  for  the  Sicilian 
dties  which  he  deprecated  as  mischievous  or  fatal  nearer  home. 
Enphemoe  could  not  confess  that  the  expedition  was  from  first  to 
'  Thoc  vi  86,  B. 
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last  oppoeed  to  the  principlee  wUch  had  guided  the  moit  illustriooa 
Atheman  atatcemea,  and  he  could  not  therefore  remove  the  aus- 
pidona  with  which  the  KamarinnianB,  in  ipite  of  their  &iendly 
leaoiiigH  and  their  habitual  distrust  of  the  Sjiacusans,  still  regaided 
the  undertakiDg.  Both  tha  envojs  were  tWefore  dismisaed  witli 
courtesy,  and  Kammnim  remained  professedly  neutral,'  when  the 
prompt  action  reconunended  bj  Lamachoe  might  bag  ago  have 
secured  her  hearty  alliance  for  Athens.  In  &ct,  during  thia 
winter,  the  plan  of  action,  so  far  as  it  deserves  the  name,  was  tliat 
of  Nildas ;  and  throughout  it  showed  his  incompetence  as  a  general 
not  leas  then  his  previous  career  hod  shown  his  incompeteoce  as  a 
statesman.  Whether  success  in  this  expedition  would  have  been 
better  for  Athens  and  better  for  the  world  in  general,  is  a  question 
into  which  we  need  not  here  enter ;  bat  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
had  Demosthenes  and  Lamachos  been  sent  out  at  the  first,  Sjiacuie 
would  have  lUlen  in  the  first  summer.  Nay  the  conquest  of  all 
Sii^f  would  in  all  likelihood  have  been  acMeved,  while  Kikias 
was  frittering  away  time  in  seeking  to  patch  up  alliances  with 
Sikel  tribea  who  fell  away  as  soon  as  their  chief  Aichonidea  waa 
d(«d,'  and  in  humiliating  petitions  for  ud  addressed  to  the  Phe- 
nidons  of  Carthage,  from  whom  he  recdved  only  a  rebufi',  or  to 
Tyrrhenian  cities,  which  professed  a  willingness  to  help  him,  perhaps 
because  they  saw  in  descents  on  the  Sicilian  coasts  a  means  for 
enriching  themselves.  He  was  also,  it  is  true,  collecting  horses, 
together  with  bricks,  iron,  and  other  siege  instruments ;  but  it  b 
quite  possible  that  these  might  not  have  been  needed  by  a  more 
eneigetic  general,  and  we  almost  blush  for  the  determined  sluggish- 
ness which  insista  on  remajniug  idle  in  the  luxurious  temperature 
of  a  Sicilian  winter  when  Brasidas  could  work  hard  through  the 
frosts  and  icy  winds  of  the  Thrace-waid  Ohalkidike. 

Meanwhile  the  evil  genius  of  Athens  was  bu^y  at  work  else- 
where. From  the  Thourian  territory  AUdbiades  found  his  way  in 
a  Hading  vessel  to  the  Kleian  port  of  Kyllene ;  but 
probably  before  be  left  Italy  he  had  made  overtures  to 
the  Spartans  in  which  he  ckiiuied  for  himself  the 
power  as  well  as  the  will  of  destroying  the  Athenian  empire.  H» 
knew,  however,  that  tlie  remembrance  of  Mantineia  would  not  tell 
niuch  in  his  favour  at  Sparta,  and  not  until  he  had  received  a 
solemn  pledge  for  liis  safety  did  he  dare  to  venture  thither.  But 
it  would  seem  that  he  was  already  there  when  the  Corinthians 
came  with  the  S^Tacusan  envoys  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  Sidlian 
Dorians  and  to  urge  them  to  an  open  resumption  of  the  war  with 
Athens.  The  epbora  were  contenting  themaelTea  with  the  placid 
expression  of  a  hope  that  the  Syracuaana  would  not  submit  to 
'  Thoc  Ti.  88.  *  Thno.  vi  88,  4|  vii.  1,  4. 
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NihiB8,irhen  AUdlnadeH  liroke  io  upon  tbe  debate  with  a  TBhemenl 
eagBTneee  for  which  he  felt  that  some  apotogy  w«a  omded.  The 
apology  -which  he  o%nd  braoda  him  with  an  in&mj  avsn  blacker 
tfaaa  that  which  the  deep  malignit;  of  his  BoggeetioiiB  wonld 
deaerra.  It  waa  made  up  of  a  string  of  lies.  No  Athenian  dtizen 
had  ever  bo  Bjstematicallj  defied  the  lav  and  inoolted  its  officers 
ashinuelf ;  and  he  had  now  the  effivnterjto  take  credit  tolumself 
for  an  exceptional  moderation  and  sobriety,'  for  the  prudence  of 
hii  pnhlic  coonaela,  and  fbr  hie  ml  lore  of  oligarchy  in  which 
he  asserted  that  all  well-educated  Athenians  sympathised,  his 
intention  being  to  set  it  up  in  the  place  of  democracy  on  the  fint 
GonTenient  opportunity.  Havii^  thus  lied  about  himself  he 
went  on  to  e[dn  a  web  of  falsehoods  about  his  oountiymca.  The 
fatal  sDterpiiBe  in  which  they  were  now  engaged  had  been  his  own 
apedal  creation ;  and  even  in  the  speech  by  which  he  had  etriren 
to  rouse  their  lust  of  conqneet  and  had  most  enceeeded  in  exciting 
it  he  held  out  to  them  no  higher  hope  than  that  victory  in  Sicily 
might  lead  in  the  end  to  a  supremacy  over  all  Hellai.*  But  now 
speaking  st  Sparta,  he  said  not  a  wtwd  about  Ms  own  shsie  in  the 
fausinesa,  while  he  ascribed  to  the  Athenians  a  boundless  scheme  of 
i^gression  and  conquest  which  had  probably  taken  shape  in  his 
own  brsJn  since  he  made  his  escape  from  the  Salaminian  trireme  at 
Thonrioi.  These  schemes  would  almost  cerlunly  be  carried  out, 
if  the  Sjracusans  should  be  conquered.  A  Spartan  force  should  be 
»ent  out  at  once  to  aid  Uiem  ;  the  presence  of  a  Spartan  general  to 
o^oise  their  resistance  was  even  mare  needful;  but  it  wae  most 
of  all  necessary  that  the  Athenians  should  be  crippled  at  home. 
The  one  measure  which  the  Athenians  r^aided  wiQi  unmingled 
dread  their  enemioi,  happily  for  them,  had  not  yet  tried.  The 
maintenance  of  a  permanent  gamsoo  '  within  the  borders  of  Attica 
would  weight  them  with  a  burden  which  they  wotdd  be  hardly 
able  to  bear ;  and  the  Spartans  would  find  in  the  lower  ground 
between  Pames  and  Pentelikos  a  post  than  which  none  could  be 
more  convenient  The  occupation  of  Dekeleia  wonld  give  ^em 
the  command  of  the  silver  mines  of  Laureion,  while  it  would  do  to 
the  Athenians  mischief  more  serious  than  the  loss  of  a  few  cart- 
loads of  predous  metal.  The  calls  of  incessant  military  serrioe 
would  not  only  paralyse  the  administration  of  the  Athenian  law- 
courts  but  would  deprive  the  poorer  citizens  of  a  revenue  which 
had  become  to  them  almost  s  necessity  of  life.  Still  more,  it 
would  break  the  spell  of  Athenian  authori^  over  tlieir  allies  who 
would  see  that  theb  masten  were  at  length  unable  to  hold  tiidr 

>  TbDC  *i.  89,  5 
*  ThBC  *1, 18,  *. 
'  Companthanggectkapnt  iala 
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own  at  home,  and  irould  seize  the  oppottuni^  for  sending  their 
trilmte-flhipa  awaj  empty. 

When  VB  remttnber  that  Athens  laj  expoeed  to  this  deodlj 
wound  onlj  becanse  the  flower  and  Btrength  of  the  people  bad 
heen  drattad  away  on  a  diatant  expedition  which  KMoaof 
Alldlriadee  himself  had  planned  and  urged  on  with  g^J"  " 
frantic  passion,  we  shall  feel  that,  irikatever  may  haTe  414  vx. 
heen  his  nronga,  treacheiy  moM  dastardly  and  inlniirimi  ctra 
scarcely  be  found  in  the  annala  of  mankind.  &it  what  were  his 
wionga  F  His  life  at  Athens  had  been  one  of  unpaiatleled  license  i 
yet  eren  thus  he  had  been  able  to  repel  an  accusation  for  which  ' 
the  evidence  of  (hcts  -was  not  forthcoming.  His  recall  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermai ;  he  had  not  even  to- 
answer  any  charge  of  political  conspiracy.  But  of  pro&ning  the 
religions  mysteries  he  knew  himself  to  be  guilty,  and,  fearing  that 
the  personal  enmity  which  his  inaolence  had  roused  might  moke- 
the  matter  go  hard  with  him,  he  reeolTcd  to  defy  his  countrymen 
by  flight  So  greet,  however,  was  the  charm  of  his  manner  and 
such  his  powers  of  persua^on  that  had  he  chosen,  when  first 
charged  with  complicity  in  the  plot  of  the  Hermokopidai,  to  make  a 
clean  breast  of  it,  end,  while  be  asserted  his  absolute  ignorance  of 
that  plot,  to  express  his  regret  for  acts  of  profanity  and  irreTerence 
which  were  never  designed  to  be  more  than  a  private  jest  and 
which  ought  not  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  an  offence  against  the 
Athenian  people  or  the  public  gods,  the  minor  tnmsgreesion  would 
in  all  likelihood  have  been  condoned,  and,  promising  greater  care 
lot  the  time  to  come,  AlMbiades  would  have  departed  for  Sicily 
free  bom  all  accusations  and  irom  all  Buspicioc  For  the  present 
his  woA  was  done.  The  slow  current  of  Spartan  blood  was 
quickened  by  the  stimulus  of  bis  fiery  rhetoric.  It  was  decreed 
that  a  Spartan  army  should  seize  on  Dekeleia,  and  that  Qylippos 
should  be  sent  to  take  the  command  at  Syracuse.  This  general  at 
once  leqaested  the  Corinthians  to  send  two  shipe  to  conrey  him 
Irom  the  Messenian  port  of  Asine,  and  to  make  ready  the  rset  of 
their  fleet  ndth  the  utmost  speed.  While  the  enemiee  of  Athens 
weio  thus  stirred  to  more  vigorous  action  in  the  Feloponneeos,  the 
trireme  dispatched  by  Nikias  for  more  troops  and  more  money 
reached  Athens,  Both  were  granted  without  a  word  to  express 
the  disappointment  which  they  must  have  felt,  and  tiie  strength  of 
the  state  was  more  dangerously  committed  to  an  expedition  which 
it  would  have  been  infinitely  better  if  they  had  from  the  outset 

From  the  level  land  adjoining  Achradina  the  ground  to  the 
west  of  Syracuse  rises  by  an  ascent  almost  imperceptible  except 
where  it  is  broken  by  four  slopes  or  ledges  of  rock,  nanowing 
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gradoally  to  the  northwest  until  it  reaches  an  apex  at  the  point 
now  known  aa  the  Belvedere^  which  marks  the  site  of  the  Euiyelos 
Surprise  of  of  Thucydides.  The  northern  and  southern  sides  of 
S  Atto?^  this  triangle  break  off  into  precipitous  cliflfe  seldom 
nians.  exceeding  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet  in  height,  leaving 

access  only  through  the  gaps  which  occur  in  them  to  the  table- 
land of  Epipolai.  To  this  rising  ground  with  the  higher  table- 
land behind  it  the  new  wall  built  by  the  Syracusans,  inclosing  the 
ground  to  the  east  of  the  statue  of  Apollon  Temenites,  had  given  a 
sudden  and  great  importance.  From  the  table-land  of  l^polai 
the  inner  and  the  outer  city  was  seen  stretched  out  on  the  level 
ground  at  the  foot  of  the  long  and  gentle  slope  which  began  from 
Euryelos.  The  possession  of  this  slope  by  the  Syracusans  must  in 
all  likelihood  have  led  the  Athenians  to  abandon  a  task  which 
would  thus  have  become  impracticable;  its  occupation  by  the 
Athenians  would  give  them  the  command  of  all  the  ground  as  £Bur 
as  the  Syracusan  wall,  the  capture  of  which  would  at  once  enable 
them  to  cut  off  Achradina  from  Ortygia  and  to  blockade  the  outer 
and  the  inner  city  separately  both  by  land  and  sea.  This  discovery 
may  have  been  made  simultaneously  by  the  Syracusans  and  the 
Athenians,  but  to  their  ultimate  ruin  the  latter  were  the  first  to 
take  advantage  of  it  In  a  review  of  their  whole  force  on  the  low 
ground  bordered  by  the  river  Anapos  the  Syracusans  had  told  off 
600  picked  hoplites  under  an  Andrian  esdle  named  Biomilos  for 
the  special  purpose  of  occupying  and  holding  the  range  of  Epipolai ; 
but  for  whatever  reason  the  order  was  not  at  once  carried  out  In 
the  meanwhile  the  whole  Athenian  army  had  landed  unnoticed  at 
a  spot  facing  a  hill  or  rock  known  as  the  Lion/  while  the  fleet  was 
drawn  up  on  the  peninsula  of  Thapsos  which  was  strongly  palisaded 
on  the  land  side.  No  sooner  had  the  troops  disembarked  than 
they  advanced  at  a  run  on  the  road  leading  to  Euryelos,  and  they 
were  already  in  possession  of  the  summit  before  Diomilos  and  his 
hoplites  caught  sight  of  them  and  began  to  move  from  the  plain 
of  the  Anapos.'  These  had  nearly  three  miles  of  uphill  ground  to 
get  over  before  they  could  even  reach  the  enemy,  and  they  arrived 
out  of  breath  and  in  a  disorder  which  left  tiiem  no  chance  of 
success.  Diomilos  was  killed  with  one-half  of  his  band :  the  rest 
retreated  to  the  city.  The  Athenians  on  the  next  day  advanced  to 
the  Syr^usan  wall,  and  offered  battle  which  the  Syracusans  de- 
clined.   Their  next  step  was  to  build  a  fort  on  Labdalon.    This 

^  Thacydides   merely  says   that  of  the  peninsula  of  Thapsoc 
Leon  was  distant  about  thiee-foorths         *  From  the  words  of  Thucydides, 

of  a  milefW)m  Epipolai;  bat  he  does  vL  98,  2.  it  seems  that  the  l^rracu- 

not  say  that  it  wan  on  the  sea-ehore  sans  had  a  review  of  their  forces  on 

or  how  far  it  was  from  the  sea.    It  two  successive  days 

was  probably  somewhere  to  the  north  . 
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was  followed  by  the  erection  of  another  work  with  a  rapiditj 
which  astonished  and  alarmed  their  enemies.  Hard  by  the  spot 
known  as  the  Syche  the  Athenian  generals  ordered  the  construction 
of  a  strongly  fortified  inclosure,  either  circular^  or  quadiaognlary 
which  might  serve  as  a  stronghold  for  the  army  and  as  a  oenixe 
and  starting-point  for  the  blockading  walls  which  were  to  run 
thence  eastward  to  Trogilos  and  westward  to  the  Great  Harbour. 
So  marvellous  was  the  speed  with  which  this  fortification  was 
raised  that  the  Syracusans  advanced  for  the  purpose  of  summarily 
arresting  the  work.  But  the  horsemen  sent  &om  Athens  had  now 
been  provided  with  Sicilian  horses,  and  about  four  hundred  more 
had  been  got  together  from  Egesta,  Naxos,  and  the  friendly  Sikel 
tribes.  As  the  Syracusans  drew  near  to  the  enemy,  the  generals, 
•contrasting  their  lack  of  discipline  and  the  inferiority  of  their 
'weapons  and  armour  with  those  of  the  Athenians,  determined  on 
Tetreat.  Their  cavalry  for  some  time  hindered  the  Athenians  in 
their  work,  but  were  presently  attacked  and  beaten.  NiMas  might 
-profess  to  see  in  this  victory  the  earnest  of  still  greater  results  to 
be  achieved  by  a  force  the  lack  of  which  he  had  pleaded  as  Ms 
excuse  for  his  long  inaction :  but  we  do  not  hear  of  the  Athenian 
cavalry  again,  until  they  are  mentioned  as  undergoing  a  defeat  in 
the  engagement  which  preceded  the  final  conflict  in  the  Great 
Harbour.' 

This  reverse  convinced  Hermokrates  that  the  strength  of  the 
city  must  not  be  hazarded  in  open  fight  with  the  enemy.    Starting 
from  a  point  in  their  new  wall  probably  not  £ar    Destruction 
from  Temenites,  the  SyraCusans  carried,  as  rapidly  as    of  the  fint 
they  could,  a  strong  palisading,  behind  which  they    SSltSf" 
erected  a  wall  reaching  to  the  cliffs  of  Epipolai,  thus    ^^^ 
cutting  the  extended  liQe  of  the  Athenian  wall  and  also  depriving 
the  enemy  of  the  power  of  turning  these  defences  and  attacking 
them  in  flank.      To   this  work  Nikias  offered  no  interruption. 
The  Athenians  had  enough  to  do  in  building  their  blockading  wall 
on  both  sides  from  the  circle,  so  far  as  their  course  was  clear,  and 
in  destroying  the  aqueduct  which  supplied  the  city  with  water 
from  the  springs  of  Epipolai.    The  generals  probably  preferred  to 
take  the  chance  of  surprising  the  defenders  of  the  intersecting  wall 
to  wasting  time  and  force  in  desultory  efforts  to  hinder  its  pro- 
gress ;  nor  had  they  long  to  wait  for  an  opportunity.    The  stockade 
with  its  wooden  towers  and  the  waU  behind  it  were  no  sooner 
finished  than  the  Syracusans  retreated  within  their  new  line  of 

1  ThacydideSfVi.  98,  calls  it  simply  the  whole  drcoit  of  the  intended 

the  Circle  icvxAoc ;  and  as  he  speaks  Athenian  circiimva]lation,which was 

of  it  as  finished,  there  can  be  no  never  finished, 

donbt  that  the  word  does  not  mean  ^  Thac.  viL  61,  2. 
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defence,  leading  the  troops  of  one  tribe  to  guard  iham:  and  of 
these  some  even  during  the  heat  of  the  day  took  refuge  in  the  city, 
while  others  went  to  sleep  in  their  tents  and  none  kept  a  careful 
watcL  Of  such  improyidence  the  Athenian  generals  quicUy  took 
advantage.  By  their  orders  300  picked  ho^tee  with  a. certain 
proportion  of  light-armed  troops  assailed  tiie  intersedang  wall, 
while  one-half  of  the  Athenian  army  advanced  to  the  wall  of  the 
city,  the  other  half  to  the  stockaded  gate  which  probably  opened 
from  the  Temenos  of  Phoibos.  The  palisade  of  the  intersecting 
wall  was  soon  taken  by  the  300  hoplites,  and  the  defenders, 
abandoning  their  post,  sought  refuge  within  the  new  city  walL  So 
quickly  were  they  followed  by  the  enemy  that  many  of  ^eee  forced 
their  way  in  along  with  the  fugitives  Init  were  beaten  back  with 
some  loss  by  the  Syracusans  within.  Still  the  enterprise  was 
thoroughly  succeesfuL  The  intersecting  wall  was  destroyed,  and 
the  materials  of  the  palisade  were  used  by  the  Athenians  in  their 
work  of  circumvallation. 

The  Athenian  generals  were  now  resdyed  that  the  S|yracusans 
should  not  have  the  opportunity  of  throwing  out  £resh  counter- 
Destrnction  works  running  like  the  last  to  the  clifis  of  Epipolai 
s'y^^S^SS"'^  and  thus  defying  the  enemy  to  turn  them.  The  cliffs 
connter-  were  themselves  fortified,  and  the  Athenians   thus 

^thof  started  with  an  immense  advantage  in  their  further 
Lamnchoe.  task  of  carrying  their  southward  wall  to  the  great 
harbour.  But  while  this  work  was  going  on,  the  Syracusans  were 
busy  in  preparing  a  fresh  stockade,  defended  bja  deep  trench, 
from  the  new  wall  of  the  city  across  the  low  and  nuunhy  ground 
which  stretched  to  the  banks  of  the  Anapoe ;  and  by  the  time  that 
the  walls  on  the  cliffs  were  finished,  the  Athenians  found  them- 
selves opposed  by  a  fresh  obstacle  in  their  progress  to  the  sea. 
Lamachos  determined  to  make  himself  master  of  this  counterwork 
at  once.  The  fleet  was  ordered  to  sail  round  from  Thapsos  into 
the  great  harbour ;  and  an  attack  on  the  trench  and  stockade  at 
daybreak  was  rewarded  by  the  capture  of  almost  the  whole  of  it. 
The  Athenians  had  to  make  their  way  across  the  marshy  ground  by 
making  a  sort  of  caiiseway  with  planks  and  boards :  and  thus  the 
rest  of  the  counterwork  was  not  taken  until  later  <m  in  the  day. 
The  real  purpose  of  Lamachos  was  now  accomplished.  The  Syra- 
cusans had  not  only  been  driven  from  their  counterwork,  but  had 
been  defeated  in  open  battle.  Their  right  wing  had  fled  to  the 
city ;  the  left  wing  was  in  retreat  for  the  river ;  and  it  would  have 
been  to  the  advantage  of  the  Athenians  if  these  had  been  allowed 
to  cross  and  so  been  cut  ofP  from  re-entering  Syracuse.  But  at 
this  point  the  three  hundred  picked  hoplites  who  had  done  their 
task  so  well  at  the  first  counterwork  brought  about  a  diaaeter 
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which  carried  the  whole  Athenian  army  many  steps  nearer  to  its 
ruin.  Hurrying  towards  the  bridge  in  order  to  cut  off  the  fugitiyes, 
they  were  attacked  by  a  body  of  Syracusan  horse  and  thrown  back 
on  the  Athenian  right  wing  in  such  disorder  as  to  disturb  the 
ranks  of  the  tribe  with  which  they  came  into  contact.  Lamachos 
saw  the  danger,  and  hurried  to  their  aid  from  the  left  wing  witk 
the  Argive  allies  and  a  small  force  of  archers.  In  his  haste  h» 
advanced  with  a  few  companions  and  crossing  a  trench  was  for  a 
moment  separated  from  his  followers.  In  an  instant  he  was  struck 
down  and  killed.  Five  or  six  died  with  him,  and  their  bodiea 
were  carried  off  by  the  enemy.  But  the  main  body  of  the  Athenian 
army  had  now  come  up,  and  the  Syracusans  were  again  compelled 
to  retreat.  Meanwhile  those  of  them  who  had  fled  from  th» 
stockade  to  the  city,  encouraged  by  the  repulse  of  the  three 
hundred  and  the  disorder  of  the  Athenian  right  wing,  issued  again 
from  the  walls ;  and  while  they  remained  in  sufEcient  numbers  to- 
retain  the  enemy  on  the  former  battle-ground,  a  detachment  waa 
sent  to  take  the  great  central  fortdflcation  from  which  the  Athenian 
siege  walls  had  started.  They  had  hoped  to  find  it  empty,  and 
they  succeeded  in  taking  and  destroying  the  redoubt  of  one  thousand 
feet  in  length  raised  for  the  protection  of  the  builders ;  but  when 
they  advanced  beyond  it,  they  found  themselves  suddenly  facing  a 
wall  of  flame.  Nikias  was  lying  sick  within  the  fort,  and  as  soon 
as  he  knew  that  the  enemy  was  approaching,  he  ordered  his 
attendants  to  set  on  fire  all  the  woodwork  within  their  reach. 
The  assailants  at  once  retreated ;  the  day  had,  indeed,  again  turned 
against  them.  The  Athenian  army,  startled  by  the  sudden  out* 
biust  of  flame  roimd  the  fortress,  was  hurrying  up  from  the  lower 
ground ;  and  at  the  same  moment  the  magnificent  Athenian  fleet 
was  seen  sweeping  round  into  the  great  harbour  which  it  was 
destined  never  to  leave. 

Once  more  Nikias  had  everything  in  his  favour,  and  prompt 
action  would  have  been  as  certainly  followed  by  success  now  aa 
when  his  army  first  landed  near  the  Olympioioc.  Pit>spect8 
Some  weeks  were  yet  to  pass  before  Gylippos  could  ^i^^^^ 
attempt  to  enter  Syracuse ;  and  the  one  thing  of  vital  Syracosaos. 
moment  was  that  the  city  should  be  completely  invested  before 
that  attempt  should  be  made.  A  single  wall  carried  from  the 
great  harbour  to  the  central  fort  and  thence  to  the  sea  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  Achradina  would  have  amply  sufficed  for 
this  purpose.  But  instead  of  urging  on  this  work  with  the  utmost 
speed,  Nikias  wasted  time  in  bmlding  the  southward  wall  double 
from  the  first,  while  much  of  the  ground  which  should  have  been 
guarded  by  the  eastward  wall  was  left  open.  The  Syracusans  were 
therefore  able  still  to  bring  in  supplies  by  the  road  which  passed 

CO 
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under  the  rock  of  Eoryelos ;  but  even  thus  their  pfoepeeto  were 
sufficiently  gloomy.  They  were,  in  fact,  beginning  to  feel  the 
miseries  of  a  state  of  siege,  and  their  irritation  wA  Tented  first 
upon  their  generals  whom  they  suspected  either  of  gross  neglect 
of  duty  or  of  wilful  treachery.  Hermokrates  and  Ids  coUeagues 
were  deprived  of  their  command,  and  Herakleides,  EuUes,  and 
Tellias  put  in  their  place.  Even  this  measure  of  success  was  fblly 
enough  to  lull  Nildas  into  a  feeling  of  fatal  security :  and  the 
temptation  to  abandon  himself  to  an  inactiyity  whidi  a  painful 
internal  disease  made  doubly  agreeable  was  at  this  time  for  other 
reasons  yet  stronger.  From  the  first  a  party  in  Syracuse  had  been 
at  work  to  make  him  master  of  the  dty ;  and  later  in  the  siege, 
when  the  Athenians  had  begun  to  feel  that  their  chances  of  success 
were  becoming  very  smaU,  these  partisans  induced  him  to  linger 
on  when  retreat  had  become  a  matter  of  urgent  need.^  By  these 
men  he  was  now  told  that  the  utter  dejection  of  the  Syracnsans 
foreboded  their  almost  immediate  surrender ;  and  the  near  prospect 
of  this  unconditional  submission  probably  made  him  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  proposals  which  were  actually  made  to  him  for  a  settle- 
ment of  the  quarrel.^ 

Three  or  four  months  at  least  had  passed  away  rinoe  the  synod 
at  Sparta  in  which  Alkibiades  propounded  his  in&mous  treachery, 
Voyage  of  before  G^ylippo8  found  himself  able  to  advance  beyond 
Gyiippoeto  Leukas.  At  length  with  two  Lakonian  and  two 
Italy.  Corinthian  vessels  he  crossed  over  to  Tnras,  and  thence 

went  on  to  Thourioi  in  the  vain  hope  that  the  Thoorians  would  be 
glad  to  aid  him  for  the  sake  of  his  fBither  Kleandridas,  who  had 
long  sojourned  among  them.  Far  from  giving,  him  any  help,  they 
sent  to  Nikias  a  message  telling  him  that  a  Spartan  general  was 
making  his  way  to  Sicily  more  in  the  guise  of  a  jnrate  or  a 
privateer  than  as  the  leader  of  a  force  'which  should  command 
respect.  The  contempt  implied  in  the  phrase  soothed  the  vanity 
of  Nikias,  who  showed  his  sense  of  his  own  superiority  by  fsuling 
to  send,  imtil  it  was  too  late,  so  much  as  a  single  ship  to  watch 
the  movements  of  his  enemy  and  to  prevent  his  landing  in  Sicily.' 
Gylippos  had  already  passed  through  the  straits  of  Mess^nS  on  his 
way  to  Uimera,  before  the  four  triremes  dispatched  by  Mkias  on 
learning  that  Gylippos  was  already  in  Lokroi  reached  Rhegion. 
But  even  when  Gylippos  had  set  out  on  his  march  from  Kmera 
with  a  force  of  nearly  3,000  men,  Nikias  still  remained  as  uncon- 
cerned within  his  lines  as  though  the  approach  of  a  general  bringing 
with  him  the  influence  of  the  Spartan  name  were  a  thing  wholly 
beneath  his  notice.    He  had  now  only  to  block  the  roads  by  whidi 

1  Thua  Tii  49  and  Se.  «  lb.  vi  108.  »  lb.  vL  104. 
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lie  had  himself  seized  Epipolai,  and  Qylippoe  must  ha^e  fallen  heck 
to  devise  some  other  means  for  succouring  Syracuse. 

The  time  demanded  indeed  all  the  eneigj  and  the  caution  of 
which  an  Athenian  army  was  capable.  An  assembly  had  already 
been  simmioned  in  Syracuse  to  discuss  definitely  the  Bntry  of 
terms  for  capitulation,  when  the  Corinthian  Gongyloe  5Jo  SjS- 
in  a  single  ship  made  his  way  into  the  city  and  told  onae. 
them  that  the  aid  of  which  they  had  despaired  was  ahnost  at  their 
doors.  All  thoughts  of  submission  were  at  once  cast  to  the  winds, 
and  they  made  ready  forthwith  to  march  out  with  all  their  forces 
to  bring  Gylippos  into  the  town.  Nildas  was  doing  all  that  he 
could  to  make  his  way  smooth  before  him.  The  materials  for  the 
new  wall  to  the  east  of  theT  central  fort  were  lying  for  the  most 
part  ready  for  the  builders :  but  the  workmen  were  busy  on  the 
few  furlongs  which  still  remained  unfinished  at  the  end  of  the 
southern  wall  where  for  the  preient  there  was  no  danger  whatever, 
and  (lylippos  entered  Syracuse  almost  as  a  conqueror.  The  Athe- 
nians were  at  once  made  to  feel  that  the  parts  of  the  actors  had 
been  changed.  The  Spartan  general  ofiered  them  a  truce  for  five 
days,  if  tbey  would  spend  this  time  in  leaving  not  merely  Syracuse 
but  Sicily.  The  terms  were  treated  with  contemptuous  olence ; 
but  the  very  fact  of  their  being  ofiered  was  not  less  significant  than 
the  refusal  of  Nildas  to  accept  battle  when  Gh^lippos  led  the  Syra- 
cusans  into  the  open  space  before  his  lines.  The  next  day  was 
marked  by  the  loss  of  the  fortress  of  Labdalon,  which  seemed  to 
have  gone  from  the  niind  of  Nikias  because  it  was  out  of  his  sight, 
and  by  the  seizure  of  an  Athenian  trireme  in  the  harbour.^  Event 
followed  event  with  astonishing  speed.  A  night  attack  made  by 
Oylippos  on  a  weak  part  of  the  southern  blockading  wall  was 
frustrated  by  the  vigilance  of  the  besiegers,  who  were  now  feist 
taking  the  place  of  the  besieged ;  and  the  Athenian  watches  were 
in  this  portion  of  their  work  henceforth  disposed  with  something 
like  effectual  care.  But  these  precautions  were  of  little  avail  or 
none ;  and  Nikias  resolved,  while  there  was  yet  time,  to  fortify  the 
promontory  of  Plemmyrion  which  with  Ortygia,  frcm  which  it  is" 
one  mile  distant,  formed  the  entrance  to  the  port.  Here  he  stationed 
his  large  transport  and  merchant  vessels  with  the  swiftest  of  his 
triremes,  while  the  stores  for  the  army  generally  were  deposited  in 
three  forts  erected  on  the  cape ;  and  undoubtedly,  as  comnumding  the 
entrance  to  the  bay,  the  post  had  great  advantages.  Convoys  could 
enter  the  harbour  without  risk,  and  the  Athenian  fieet  could 
intercept  any  vessels  seeking  entrance  on  the  enemy's  side:  but 
as  a  set-ofi^  to  these  benefits,  Plemmyrion  had  no  water,  and  the 

* 
I  Thuc.  vii  3. 
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•winhioL  m-riac  4vat  xnm  iniD  cuncKC  vistae  ArKecan  aqoMixan. 
A  zsisz  £aBL  jc  Ihm  neaasi  la  Jim  up  the  piospect  for  the 
3ft4p*jHs.  -wbtoL  ^Jryizswib.  asviEK'  jsi  cos  has  azmr  to  btttle  mmny 
Thirl  rjtsx-     "zuDSi  wiouiiz  QiazBT  ssBK&Ed.  deusuioed  hinuelf  to 
l^^      xecma  :ai*  *»»"«^      Tbe  gzoond  which  he  had 
L*miiT  j:r  :^  vtani  aeir  the  ii?w  counterwork  was 
2ct:  3L3ca.  tiimmwi  "■?  3r:HEii  03  wz^  vaQs  to  allow  free  action 
v^  ^  ijjcseaitaL  •^•^^  ircaies :  *^  ^  waa  ponished  hy  a  defeat  in 
-»iiij3L  'jsji  Ccczdoftz  OTnir]rl»  w  sSuzl    Of  this  defeat  he  took 
"jut  irzijui  biiaaxe  en  't^-rT.*>lf'     &  woold  take  care  on  the  next  dav 
--Arr  zzjij  iocBjd  ^£2.:  ^zziifr »>  lach  phracal  diaadTantages,  and  the 
'Jux^jz^zz  wM  ace  g:  he  cccv  dtasDonaos  from  Peloponnesos  should 
V:  TT^-»»^fiiV  ro  drire  cc^  ihe  ^nzuhlied  crowd  of  an  Ionian  army.    In 
ihii  aecocd  hastie*  the  STracoaan  horaemen  did  their  work  with 
fbtal  iucotaa.    The  Atbecazi  lefk  wiiur  was  immediately  broken, 
and  tiie  wbofe  annj  driren  hack  to  their  liiiee,7-not  an  attempt 
htHnsr  made  br  their  caTalrr  to  avert  or  to  lessen  the  disaster. 
Xikias  had  fought  onlv  to  hinder  the  ponmess  of  the  counterwork 
which  had  all  bat  reached  his  walL    In  the  night  which  followed 
the  fight,  the  point  of  intersection  was  passed,  and  all  hope  of 
blockading  Syracuse  except  by  storming  the  coontei^wall  &ded 
finally  away.    But  Nikias  still  had  it  in  his  power  to  guard  the 
entmnces  to  the  slopes  of  Epipolai,  and  thus  to  keep  the  ground 
open  for  the  work  which  the  new  force  to  be  presently  smnmoned 
from  Athens  must  ineTitahly  have  to  do.    It  would  hare  been 
better  even  to  abandon  the  whole  line  of  mege  works  and  con- 
centrate the  army  on  the  high  ground  which  overlooked  the-  city, 
thus  maintaining  full  communication  with  the  interior  of  the 
island,  and  trusting  to  the  efiect  of  main  force  for  dislodging  the 
(memy,  so  soon  as  the  new  army  from  Athens  should  arrive.    But 
thors  was  no  need  to  do  even  thus  much.    If  an  adequate  detach- 
nmii  had  occupied  this  ground  now,  Demosthenes  would  have- 
onoouatered  no  opposition  until  he  reached  the  third  Syiacusan 
counterwork.    But  Nikias  again  let  the  opportunity  slip :  and  the 
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•<Tew8  of  the  Corinthian  fleet  which  had  just  reached  SyractLse  took 
part  in  the  construction  of  the  further  works  without  which 
Gylippos  saw  that  the  city  could  not  be  safe,  if  an  army  of  sufficient 
strength  should  occupy  the  heights  under  Euryelos.  So  passed 
away  the  pi-ecious  days,  while  the  idleness  of  Nikias  added  to  the 
<x>lossal  burden  under  which  even  the  genius  of  Demosthenes 
broke  down. 

Meanwhile,  Gylippos  had  left  Syracuse  for  the  purpose  of 
stirring  her  Rllies  to  greater  efforts  in  her  behalf,  and  of  inducing 
other  cities  to  abandon  their  neutrality  and  to  join  in  Letter  of 
crushing  the  invaders,  while  a  messenger  was  bearing  ^^^^tthc- 
io  Athens  a  letter  in  which  Nikias  professed  to  give  a  nians. 
plain  imvamished  report  of  all  that  had  thus  far  befallen  the  fleet 
and  army.  It  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  marvellous  specimen  of  the 
ingenuity  with  which  a  religious  man  may  deceive  himself  about 
the  motives  and  consequences  of  his  own  actions.  To  their  mis- 
fortune the  Athenians  believed  him  when  he  extended  the  scale  of 
the  armament  intended  for  the  expedition  to  Sicily :  to  their  utter 
ruin  they  believed  him  now,  and  took  his  letter  as  a  picture  not  of 
things  as  Nikias  saw  them  but  of  things  as  they  were  in  themselves. 
Nikias  told  them  in  substance  that  at  first  they  had  been  uniformly 
victorious  and  that  they  had  finished  their  besieging  waUs,^  when 
Gylippos  camo  with  an  army  from  Peloponnesos  and  from  some 
towns  in  Sicily ;  but  he  never  told  them  that  conunon  care  would 
have  made  his  entrance  impossible.  He  told  them  that  his  first 
victory  over  Gylippos  had  been  followed  by  a  defeat  caused  by  the 
•Syracusau  horsemen  and  archers:  but  he  added  not  a  word  to 
explain  the  lack  or  absence  of  cavalry  and  bowmen  on  his  own 
side.  He  told  them  of  the  S}Tacusan  coimter-walls  which  had 
crossed  his  own,  forgetting  that  he  was  thus  contradicting  his 
previous  assertion  that  his  own  wall  had  been  finished,  and  that 
the  success  oi'  the  Syracusans  with  this  counterwork  wras  his  own 
fault.  He  told  tliem  that  not  merely  the  splendid  appearance  but 
the  usefulness  of  their  ships  was  wTetchedly  impaired,  forgetting 
that  only  through  his  own  resistance  to  the  counsels  of  Lamachos 
they  had  failed  to  do  and  to  finish  their  work  long  ago.  He  told 
them  that  the  change  in  their  fortunes  had  been  followed  by  dis- 
-contont  and  some  insubordination  among  th^  troops  and  by 
-desertions  both  among  their  allies  and  among  their  slaves ;  but  he 
did  not  tell  them  whether  to  this  or  to  what  cause  they  were  to 
ascribe  the  disappearance  or  inaction  or  carelessness  of  his  cavalry. 
He  told  them  that  either  the  present  army  must  be  withdrawn,  or 
another  army  of  equal  strength  sent  to  reinforce  it,  adding  the 

1  •rh.rilxr\oU'ilo^y\va.y^ivtav,     Thuc.  vii.  11,1.    Taken  Strictly,  this  asser- 
tion WHS  not  true. 
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mil  Minn  of  kk  aim  wiiii  to  Ik  idiewd  fios  kii  fiMiiit,  for 
wfaidi  he  WW  now  iira^aritmted  In-  diaeaaR  of  ^e  tiifia.  He 
hid  «hnw»  been  fiwuMfilalgd  far  it :  but  ahlKNi^  far  kk  imcoii- 
•domnaeof  thkfact  henmrt  not  pedbaps  be  too  aeteidf  judged, 
jet  it  woidd  be  bazd  to  eooot  i^  the  mainr  b»i^tB  wUeh,  as  he 
laid^  the  Athenians  had  derired  fitmi  his  geoemlship.  In  their 
fniat  nation  thej  thought  that  they  would  derire  more  stilL  The 
xengnation  of  ^HkiaB  was  not  leceiTed ;  but  two  of  his  officers 
Menaodros  and  Enthjdemos  were  appohited  his  oofleagiies,  nntH 
the  new  generals  Demorthenes,  AQdstiienes,  and  Earrmedon  should 
reaeh  the  scene  of  action.  About  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice 
Enrrmedon  was  dii^tched  with  ten  ships  and  1^  talents  of  silver, 
to  tell  them  that  the  other  generals  would  come  with  the  spring 
bringing  more  effectual  succour.^  Twenty  ships  were  at  the  same 
time  dispatched  to  the  Peloponnesian  coasts  to  see  that  no  Spartan 
or  Corinthian  fleets  should  depart  thence  for  Sunlj. 

But  troubles  greater  than  any  which  they  had  expmenced  in 
the  earlier  years  of  the  war  were  impending  over  the  Athenians 
ODtbremkof  nearer  home.  The  disaster  of  Sphakteria  had  con- 
^JJriwf***  vinced  the  Spartans  that  they  and  tiieir  allies  were 
war.  under  divine  displeasure  for  the  way  in  which  they 

had  brought  about  the  war,  and  they  acknowledged  that  in  the 
cri«ia  which  preceded  the  outbreak  of  the  struggle  the  Athenians 
were  in  the  right  and  themselves  wholly  in  the  wrong.*  Hence 
they  were  especially  anxious  that  the  blame  of  renewing  the  strife 
should  attach  distinctly  to  the  Athenians;  and  such  a  manifest 
breach  of  the  peace  seemed  to  be  furnished  by  the  mission  of  an 
Athenian  fleet  which  about  the  time  when  Gylippos  departed  for 
Sicily  was  sent  to  aid  the  Argives.  The  desultory  warfare  carried 
on  by  the  Helots  and  Messenians  from  Pylos  did  not  in  terms  break 
the  compact  inscribed  on  the  brazen  pillars  which  still  stood  in 
Athens  and  in  Sparta;  but  when  Athenian  ships  landed  their 
crews  to  ravage  the  territories  of  the  Limerian  Epidauros,  Prasiai, 
and  other  cities,'  they  held  that  no  room  was  left  for  further  hesi- 
tation,* aud  they  set  diligently  to  work  to  get  together  materials 
for  the  permanent  garrisoning  of  Dekeleia.  In  the 
earlv  spring  a  Spartan  army  not  only  renewed  openly 
a  war  only  nominally  interrupted,  but  without  any  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  Athenians  *  built  the  fortress  which  gave  its  name 
to  the  ten  years*  struggle  which  followed  its  erection.  Once  more 
after  an  iuter\'al  of  twelve  years  the  fertile  &mis  of  Attica  wero 

*  Thuc  rii.  16.  own  part  of  the  compact  relating  to 

2  lb.  vii.  18,  2.    Sec  also  p.  267.         Araphipolis  and  Pome  other  points 

3  Thuc.  vi.  105.  had  never  been  fulfilled. 

*  They  chose  to  forget  that  their         *  Thuc  vii.  19, 1. 
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nraged  and  difinuntled,  while  from  the  Teiy  walla  of  th^  dtj  or 
&om  tha  Eleu^nian  plain  the  Atheuiaos  oould  now  we  in  the  dis- 
tance the  hostile  camp  which  was  to  be  a  tliom  in  their  side  imtdl 
the  gates  of  Athena  itaelf  should  be  thrown  open  to  admit  a  Spartan 
Gonqueior. 

Tweatf-five  Ooiinthiansbipe  kept  watch  over  the  fleetof  twenty 
Athenian  triremes  stationed  at  Naapaktos,  while  a  toavoj  of  mer- 
chant TesBels  set  off  for  Sidly  with  the  Pelopcameoan 
leinforcsmenla  for  the  STiacusans.    Hoie  than  3,000 
heaTy-Bimed  soldiers  tims  1^  the  Peloponneeian  shores. 
The  armament  taken  l^  Bemosdieiies  was  &r  more     moiu  tor 
impooing,  and  if  it  could  hare  been  OBed  for  any  other    ^''^• 
paipoee  than  that  of  repuring  a  aeriea  of  fatal  Uundem  would 
doubtless  have  been  ten  more  efficocions. 

While  Athens  waa  thus  making  read;  mora  Tictims  for  tlie 
slaughter,  G^lippoe  was  urging  the  STraeuaans  boldljto  attack  the 
Athenians  on  the  element  which  ther^  regarded  as  thdr  sm.ni  tie. 
own.  With  his  usual  jwomptneas  he  arranged  that  J^^j^^" 
five-and-tbirty  ships  should  issue  &om  the  great  har-  >nd  aptm 
bouT  at  the  moment  when  five-and-fbrty  from  the  dock  ^r^^^' 
ip  the  leaser  harbour  should  double  the  islet  of  Ortjgia,  Upixs. 
the  one  to  attack  the  Athenian  fleet  in  the  harbour,  the  other  to 
BHSail  the  naval  station  at  PlemmTrion,  and  thus  to  cover  the  attack 
on  the  forts  which  wsa  to  be  made  simultaneoual;  hy  the  land- 
foreee.  It  was  a  fight  to  determine  which  side  should  command 
the  entrance  to  the  harbour ;  and  vrith  conunon  care  the  Athen- 
ians might  have  retained  it  to  the  greet  discomfiture  of  their 
enemiEB.  Five-nnd-twenty  Athenian  triremee  advanced  hastily 
from  their  station  at  the  extremity  of  llie  blockading  wall  to  meet 
the  five-acd-thiity  ships  of  the  enemy ;  but  at  first  the  day  want 
against  them,  not  only  here,  but  also  in  the  battle  off  Plenunyrion, 
until  the  Syracusan  fleet  becoming  disordered  from  their  own  sno 
cess  furnished  the  Athetuans  with  an  opportnnitj  for  the  employ- 
ment of  a  tactic  in  which  they  were  unrivalled.  With  a  loss  of 
three  triremes  they  sunk  eleven  ships  of  the  enemy,  the  crews  of 
three  being  made  prisoners,  the  rest  slain.  But  a  victory  which 
might  otberwiee  have  at  least  insured  the  ultimate  safety  of  the 
besiegerB  was  rendered  worthlees  by  the  loss  of  Plemmyrion.  With 
an  imprudence  against  which  it  was  the  buainesa  of  Nikias  to  guard, 
the  garrisoQ  of  the  three  forts  on  the  cape  went  down  to  witsces 
the  sea-fight  from  the  shore  where  they  could  do  no  good,  IsavSng 
a  few  only  of  their  number  to  keep  watch  at  their  post.  On  these 
Oylif  pas  feU  with  overpowering  force.  A^er  a  short  and  sharp 
conflict  the  first  fort  was  in  his  hands,  and  the  fugitives  found 
some  difficulty  in  escaping  to  the  merchant  and  transport  vessels. 
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for  the  Sjncoaui  fleet  wis  i^am  &r  Tictorioas.  Witii  tbe  other 
two  forts  he  had  eren  Ibbb  difEenhj :  hat  when  theee  had  heen 
taken,  the  fbrtone  of  the  daj  had  changed  on  tike  sea.  It 
mattered  little.  The  Athenian  ganiacm  escaped;  hot  Gylippoe 
was  master  not  onhr  of  the  entniioe  to  the  harbour,  hot  of  the 
Athenian  forts  axil  of  the  \wX  qoantities  of  com  and  money,  some 
belonging  to  the  mifitaiT  cheet,  some  to  priTate  merchants,  which 
had  been  phtced  there  for  safety.  Widi  these  the  Athemans  loet 
three  triremes  which  had  been  drawn  up  for  repairs,  axil  the  sails 
and  tackle  of  not  less  than  forty  ships.  But  worse  than  this,  they 
saw  two  of  their  forts  permanently  occnped  by  their  enemies, 
while  the  Sjracnsan  fleet  kept  guard  off  Flemmyrion.  Henceforth 
conTOTs  conkl  be  introdneA  into  tiie  harbour  only  after  a  flght, 
and  they  were  made  to  fed  on  how  slender  a  thread  tiie  Tery  e^dst- 
eoee  of  the  whole  annament  was  hanging. 

Blow  after  Uow  now  fell  npon  tlM  besieging  force.  The  idea 
of  their  maritime  supremacy  had  led  the  Athenians  to  think  that 
j^^aefiA^  supplies  of  money  for  the  army  might  be  safely  in- 
Atheonn  trudted  to  merchant  toosoIs  ey^ti  without  a  oonToy. 
if^e^SSLk  Eleven  ships  were  thus  sent  with  a  vast  amount  of 
B*'^^'*  treasure :  almost  all  of  them  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Syracusan  cruisers  off  the  coast  of  Italy.  A  large  quantity  of 
timber  for  ship-building  lay  ready  for  the  Athenians  in  the  territory 
of  Eaulon :  it  was  aU  set  on  fire  by  the  Syracusans.  An  Athenian 
squadron  of  twenty  triremes  watched  off  Megara  for  the  return  of 
the  ships  which  had  done  them  so  much  harm ;  it  succeeded  in 
intercepting  only  one  of  them«  Nor  were  they  more  fortunate 
within  the  great  harbour.  Much  time,  money,  and  toil  was  spent 
in  the  useless  efibrt  to  pull  up  or  to  saw  off  the  stakes  which  the 
Syracusans  had  planted  in  the  water  in  front  of  their  old  docks ; 
but  while  they  were  thus  working  to  no  purpose,  the  Syracusans 
were  maturing  their  larger  scheme  for  the  destruction  of  the  Athe- 
nian fleet  before  any  reinforcements  should  reach  them.  It  was  to 
the  misfortune  of  Athens  that  this  scheme  was  not  whoUy  suc- 
cessful, for  the  ruin  of  the  navy  of  Nikias  would  have  furnished  to 
Demosthenes  a  sufficient  justification  for  taking  off  the  army  and 
forthwith  returning  home. 

Meanwhile  Demosthenes  was  approaching  with  his  new  force 
from  Athens.  At  Eephallenia  and  Zakynthos  he  took  in  the  hop- 
Toyage  of  lites  furnished  by  those  islands,  and  thence  went  to 
Swto^OT-  ^^®  Akamanian towns  of  Alyzia and  Anaktorion, there 
kyra  and         for  the  last  time  to  gather  slingers  and  javelin  men 

''  near  the  scene  of  the  brilliant  campaigns  which  had 

marked  his  earlier  career.  It  was  here,  where  every  spot  reminded 
him  of  happier  times,  that  Eurymedon  mot  him,  bringing  not 
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merely  tho  disheartening  report  of  what  he  had  himself  seen  hut 
the  tidings  which  he  had  received  on  his  voyage  of  the  disastrous 
loss  of  Plemmyrion.  Hither  also  came  Eonon,  the  commander  at 
Naupaktos,  to  make  a  confession  which  to  Phormion  would  have 
seemed  intolerably  humiliating  but  which  was  extorted  by  a  st^m 
necessity.  The  eighteen  ships  which  formed  his  squadron  were 
unable  to  cope  with  the  Corinthian  fleet  of  twenty-five  ships  which 
were  manifestly  making  ready  to  attack  him.  Ten  ships  were  de- 
tached to  reinforce  him:  and  Eurymedon  went  on  to  Korkyra, 
where  for  the  last  time  he  appeared  as  an  Athenian  general  on  the 
island  where  he  had  won  a  fame  less  enviable  than  that  of  his 
colleague.^  The  Korkyraians  furnished  fifteen  triremes  and  dome 
hoplites  for  the  fleet  which  now  crossed  the  Ionian  gulf  to  the 
lapygian  promontoiy.  At  Thourioi  they  found  the  philo-Athenian 
party  dominant^  and  a  resolution  was  taken  to  aid  the  AthenLans 
with  700  hoplites  and  300  light-armed  troops.' 

At  Syracuse  the  attack  on  the  Athenian  fleet  had  been  delayed 
by  a  disaster  which  befell  some  reinforcements  of  Syracusan  allies. 
Tliese  were  marching  across  the  territory  of  Sikel  .  .^  ^  ^ 
tribes,  whose  chiefs  had  been  warned  by  Nikias  to  do  DemosthcnM 
what  they  could  to  cut  short  their  journey.  Had  he  a'Syracuae. 
taken  this  step,  when  he  heard  that  Gylippos  was  marching  from 
Himcra,  the  issue  of  the  siege  might  have  been  difierent.  As  it 
was,  eight  hundred  of  these  Syracusan  allies  were  slain  by  Sikels 
who  lay  in  ambush  for  them,  together  with  all  the  envoys  but  one : 
but  this  one,  the  representative  of  Corinth,  led  the  remaining  1,500 
to  Syracuse,  and  the  delay  thus  caused  served  only  to  involve  the 
second  Athenian  army  in  the  ruin  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  confined  to  the  first.  Of  the  Sikeliot  cities  Akragas  alone 
insisted  on  remaining  neutral :  the  rest  felt  the  need  of  abandoning 
the  sinking  ship,  and  came  forward  to  take  active  part  with  the 
"Syracusans.  In  short,  the  Syracusans  were  not  merely  gaining 
strength  by  additions  to  their  numbers :  they  were  fast  acquiring 
that  power  of  making  the  best  of  circumstances  which  had  marked 
the  Athenians  in  their  most  vigorous  days.  The  bulk  and  awk- 
wardness of  the  Syracusan  ships  would  tell  only  in  their  favour,  so 
long  as  the  Athenians  were  debarred  from  using  their  peculiar 
tactics ;  and  they  had  no  hesitation  in  so  arming  the  prows  of  their 
triremes  and  reducing  their  projection  as  to  render  them  fatal  to 
the  lighter  ships  which  under  other  conditions  liad  won  for  Athens 
her  command  of  the  sea.  The  entrance  to  the  great  harbour  was 
only  one  mile  in  width,  and  after  the  loss  of  Plemmyrion  the 
Athenian  fleet  had  been  cooped  up  in  that  part  of  the  harbour 
whence  iheir  blockading  wall  ran  northward  to  Epipolai.    The 

1  Seo  pp.  808-310.  a  Xhuc.  vii.  33  and  85. 
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Syracusans  counted  therefore  on  a  certain  victory ,  if  an  attack  were 
made  simultaneously  both  by  sea  and  by  land.  Unhapply  iat  the 
Athenians,  their  hopes  were  disappointed.  The  adtanoe  of  the 
S}TELCusan  army  against  the  blockading  wall  led  the  Athenians  to 
think  that  their  work  for  the  day  would  be  confined  to  the  land ; 
and  the  sudden  appearance  of  80  Syracusan  ships  advancing  up  the 
harbour  at  first  amazed  them.  Hastily  manning  75  triremea,  the 
Athenians  hurried  to  meet  them ;  but  the  day  was  spent  in  desul- 
tory and  indecisive  movements.  On  the  following  day  the  Syra- 
cusans did  nothing,  and  Nikias  spent  the  time  in  placing  his  trans- 
ports before  the  stockade  of  hid  naval  station  in  such  wise  that 
any  trireme  hard  pressed  by  the  enemy  might  retreat  through  the 
openings  left  between  them  and  return  to  the  battle  in  good  order. 
The  conflict  which  began  early  on  the  next  day  was  foUowing 
much  the  same  course  With  the  last  engagement,  when  the  Oorin- 
thian  Ariston  suggested  that  the  Syracusan  crews  should  take  their 
mid-day  meal  oh  the  shore,  and  then  immediately  renew  the 
struggle.  Arrangements  were  accordingly  made  for  this  purpose ; 
and  the  Athenians,  seeing  their  enemies  retreat  about  noon,  thought 
that  their  work  for  the  day  was  done.  They  were  soon  undeceived. 
Most  of  them  were  still  fasting,  when  the  Syracusan  fleet  was  seen 
again  advancing  in  order  of  battle.  Even  thus,  in  spite  of  the  dis- 
order in  which  the  Athenian  ships  were  manned,  neither  cidehadany 
decisive  advantage  until  the  Athenians,  wearied  out  with  hunger^ 
determined  to  bring  the  matter  to  an  issue,  and  advanced  rapidly 
against  the  enemy.  The  result  instantly  verified  the  calculations 
of  the  Syracusans.  The  loss  of  three  Syracusan  ships  was  more 
than  compensated  by  the  sinking  of  seven  Athenian  triremes  and 
the  disabling  of  many  more ;  and  the  Syracusans  were  counting  on 
the  complete  destruction  of  the  fieet  and  army  of  Nikias,  when 
seventy-three  Athenian  triremes  swept  into  the  great  harbour. 
The  feeling  first  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  Syracusans  was  one 
of  consternation.  For  a  moment  the  relative  position  of  the  an- 
tagonists was  reversed.  The  Athenians  at  once  issued  from  their 
lines  and  ravaged  the  lowlands  of  the  Anapos  without  any  resia- 
tance  except  from  the  garrison  in  the  Olympieion ;  but  Demos- 
thenes saw  at  a  glance  that  this  must  go  for  nothing,  unless  some 
decisive  advantage  could  be  gained  which  would  ikirly  justify  a 
continuance  of  the  siege.  At  present  the  very  name  of  blockade 
was  an  absurd  misnomer,  unless  the  Athenians  were  to  be  regarded 
as  the  blockaded  party.  The  forces  of  Nikias  were  in  part  de- 
moralised, in  part  worn  out  by  marsh  fever  caught  in  the  lowlands 
of  the  Anapos ;  nor  was  it  of  the  least  use  to  prolong  operations 
near  the  sea  unless  the  position  of  the  Syracusans  could  be  turned 
on  the  nerthem  side  of  £pipolai.    But  it  was  soon  evident  that 
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ftttecb  b;  dft;  lud  littla  (diailee  of  luccees ;  and  iritli  the  GOnseDt 
of  his  colleagues  Demoetbenes  resolTed  on  a  night  aeMulb 

With  the  whole  dispoaaUe  force  of  the  camp  Demoatheiieewitk 
Mensndros  and  Euthjdemos  Bet  out  on  >  moonlit  night  for  thur 
march  to  Eurjelos.  He  felt  that  eveiTthing  depended  Higbtut^ 
on  the  work  of  that  night,  and  his  men,  in  apite  of  all  ''}'''"  ^^ 
the  BUJfeTinga  and  dimaterswhich  had  thus  far  attended  ejraonwi 
the  expedition,  were  full  of  hope  and  even  of  con-  ™"  "■"- 
fidence.  They  were  now  acting  under  a  general  whose  Mgaitit;  in 
conncil  and  energj  in  the  field  liad  won  Mm  the  highest  reputation. 
They  were  canTing  with  them  everything  which  tfiight  be  reason- 
ably expected  to  insure  a  successful  surprise.  It  wanted  about 
two  houn  of  midnight  when  Demosthenes,  IWTing  ITikiaa  to  com- 
mand in  the  camp,  marched  along  that  portion  of  the  slope  of 
Ejnpolu  which  still  remained  in  the  poasesrion  of  the  Athenians : 
and  not  only  did  he  succeed  in  making  hie  way  under  Euryelos, 
bnt  the  cross  wall  itself  was  taken  before  any  alarm  was  given. 
Some  of  the  gairiaon  were  Blwn ;  but  the  greatot  nomber,  feeling 
thai  the  post  was  no  longer  t«nahte  since  the  enemy  was  on  the 
northern  side,  fled  in  hssta  and  roused  the  pitted  body  of  ^ 
Hundred  who  had  aufered  so  severely  under  Diomilos  when  the 
Athenians  first  surprised  Epipoliu.  They  were  now  not  leea 
hardly  handled  by  Demosthenw,  when  they  hurried  from  the  forts 
in  front  of  the  cross  wall  to  the  recovery  <rf  the  wall  itself;  and 
the  Athenian  generals,  thus  &r  victorious,  l»d  on  a  large  proportion 
of  their  forces  towards  the  Syrscuaan  counter  wall,  while  others 
began  the  task  of  demolishing  the  cross  wall.  The  Syiacuaans 
were  now  folly  alarmed  -,  hut  even  Gylippoa  with  all  the  forces  at 
his  command  was  at  liist  driven  hack  by  the  determined  energy  of 
the  Athenian  assault.  In  fact  the  worii  of  Demosthenes  was  already 
done,  if  he  could  only  maintain  his  present  position.  But  he  was 
anxiouA  to  push  the  Syracusans  at  once  as  &r  hack  as  possible; 
and  success  had  excited  in  his  army  a  confidence  which  viith  Greek 
troops  generally  led  to  a  dangerous  neglect  of  discipline.  The 
Athenians  in  front  were  already  in  some  disorder  when  they  were 
thrown  into  confusion  by  the  audden  charge  of  a  body  of  heavy 
Boiotian  hoplites,  who  had  been  recently  brought  to  Sicily.  Fr(»it 
thiemoment  the  battlebecameawild  jumhle, in  which  allautbori^ 
was  lost.  The  light  of  the  moon,  wluch  was  ehining  brightly, 
revealed  the  general  features  of  the  scene,  but  left  it  difficult  or 
impossible  to  distinguish  at  a  distance  one  body  of  men  from 
another ;  and  the  Athenians,  as  they  were  driven  back,  became 
separated  from  the  columns  which  were  premng  forward  in  fall 
confidence  that  they  were  still  victorious.  As  the  disorder  in- 
creased, they  were  no  longer  able  to  see  in  what  direction  their 
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moyements  should  be  made^  and  in  the  uproar  the  wordB  of  com- 
mand could  not  be  distinguished.  In  this  fearful  din  they  began 
to  regard  as  enemies  every  body  of  men  which  was  seen  advancing 
towards  them ;  and  as  these  bodies  were  now  frequently  their  own 
fugitives^  the  horrors  of  conflict  with  their  own  people  were  added 
to  the  fierce  onsets  of  the  Syracusans,  while  tlie  watchword  re- 
peatedly asked  for  and  given  became  known  to  the  enemy.  The 
discovery  was  fatal.  Small  parties  of  Syracusans,  if  brought  into 
-collision  with  a  larger  Athenian  force,  could  now  escape  as  being 
able  to  give  the  password,  while  Athenians  in  the  like  case  were 
at  once  slaughtered.  The  presence  of  Dorians  in  the  Athenian 
■army  completed  the  catastrophe.  The  war-cry  of  the  Argives, 
Korkyraians,  and  other  Dorian  allies  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  the  Syracusan  paean ;  and  the  Athenians,  dismayed  already, 
were  hopelessly  bewildered  by  the  horrible  suspicion  that  the 
•enemy  was  in  their  rear,  was  among  them,  was  everywhere.^ 
Attacking  all  who  rused  the  Dorian  war-shout,  they  not  unfre- 
quently  fell  on  their  friends,  nor  were  they  easily  convinced  of  their 
mistake.  The  defeat  had  in  fact  become  rout.  The  one  thing 
for  which  the  Athenians  now  strove  was  to  reach  their  lines  on 
the  plain  of  the  Anapos ;  but  the  slopes  which  led  to  them  were 
bounded  by  precipices  over  which  vast  numbers  were  pushed  by 
their  pursuers,  and  either  grievously  maimed  or  killed.  Even  when 
they  had  reached  the  lower  level,  all  danger  was  not  yet  sur- 
mounted. The  new  comers  belonging  to  the  reinforcements  of 
Demosthenes  knew  nothing  of  the  ground,  and  many  of  them 
strayed  away  into  the  country  where  they  were  found  on  the 
coming  day  by  the  Syracusan  horsemen  and  cut  to  pieces-.  The 
loss  to  the  Athenians  was  fearful ;  but  the  number  of  the  shields 
which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  was  greater  even  than  that 
of  the  slain.  Many  who  had  safely  reached  the  camp  had  been 
compelled  to  throw  down  their  arms  before  venturing  on  the 
terrible  leap  over  the  crags  of  Epipolai. 

The  folly  or  the  iniquity  of  Nikias  was  now  to  inflict  on  Athens 
a  deadlier  mischief  than  any  which  Alkibiades  had  striven  to  do 
Refusal  of  to  her-  Syracuse  was  wild  with  excitement;  Gy- 
reS^orto  ^PP^^  "^^  f?^°®  *o  gather  fresli  recruits  in  other 
aUow  the  parts  of  Sicily ;  and  while  the  victory  on  Epipolai 
the^Orcat'^^  was  stirring  the  Syracusans  to  a  mighty  attack  on 
Harbour.  the  Athenian  camp  near  the  harbour,  their  enemies, 
overwhelmed  by  the  long  series  of  their  calamities,  were  being 
wasted  by  the  marsh  fever  which  becomes  most  malignant  in 
the  autumn,  and  were  possessed  by  the  one  absorbing  desire  to 
be  quit  of  a  task  which  brought  them  nothing  but  deadly  and 

1  Thuc.  vii.  45,  7. 
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ignominious  defeat.  In  circumstancee  such  as  these  Demosthenea 
was  a  man  not  likely  to  hesitate.  All  that  he  could  do  as  an 
assailant  had  been  done :  and  he  was  hound  to  preserve  liyes  on 
which  the  very  salvation  of  their  country  depended.  For  the 
present  the  new  fleet  which  he  had  brought  with  them  made  them 
once  mofe  masters  of  the  sea ;  and  it  was  his  business  to  remove 
the  army  while  the  path  was  open.  The  reply  of  Nikias  betrays 
an  imbecillity,  an  infatuation^  or  a  depravity  which  has  seldom 
been  equalled,  perhaps  never  surpassed ;  and  we  have  to  remember 
that  it  is  given  to  us  by  an  historian  who  reviews  his  career  with 
singular  indulgence  and  who  cherished  his  memory  vdth  afiectionat^ 
but  melancholy  veneration.  The  party  in  Syracuse  which  had 
been  all  along  in  commimication  with  him  may  still  have  urged 
him  not  to  abandon  the  siege.  By  these  men  he  may  have  been 
informed  that  the  Syracusaos  had  already  spent  2,000  talents  on 
the  war,  that  they  owed  a  heavy  debt  besides,  and  that  it  would 
be  beyond  their  power  to  maintain  the  contest  much  longer ;  ^  but 
it  was  impossible  for  him  not  to  see  that  while  the  strength  of  the 
Athenians  was  daily  becoming  less,  that  of  his  enemies  whs  enor- 
mously increasing.  The  truth  is  that,  if  the  report  of  his  speech 
may  be  trusted,  his  resolution  was  taken  on  other  considerations. 
The  Athenians,  he  asserted,  were  a  people  under  the  dominion  of 
loud-voiced  and  bullying  demagogues,  and  of  the  men  who  were 
now  crying  out  under  the  hardships  of  the  siege  the  greater  number 
would  join  eagerly  in  charging  their  generals  with  treachery  or 
coiruptiou,  if  ever  they  should  again  take  their  seats  in  the  Athe- 
nian assembly.  Nothing  therefore  should  induce  him  to  consent 
to  a  retreat  until  he  received  positive  orders  £rom  Athens  com- 
manding his  return.  In  plain  English,  Nikias  was  afraid  to  go 
home,  and  he  was  a  coward  where  Demosthenes,  in  spite  of  his 
&ilure,  was  honest,  straightforward,  and  brave.  His  al^urd  delu- 
sion foimd  no  favour  with  Demosthenes,  who  insisted  again  that 
the  siege  ought  at  once  to  be  given  up,  but  that,  if  on  this  point 
they  must  wait  for  a  dispatch  from  Athens,  they  would  be  grossly 
disregarding  their  duty  to  their  country  if  they  failed  to  remove 
their  fleet  at  once  either  to  Katand  or  to  Naxos.  To  linger  in  the 
great  harbour  was  to  court  ruin.  Above  all,  there  was  time  now 
to  carry  out  this  change.  Soon  it  might  be  too  late.  Even  to  this 
wise  and  generous  counsel  Nikias  opposed  a  front  so  firm  that  hia 
colleague  began  to  think  that  he  had  some  private  grounds  for  hia 

>  Thocydides,  vii.  49. 1,  speaks  of  Nikias  knew  well  and  ought  to  have 

the  knowledge  which  Nikiaa  had  of  remembered  that  men  are  sot  likely 

Syracusan  affairs  as  being  exact  and  to  slacken  in  their  efftnts  when  they 

accurate.    It  may  have  been  so,  so  have  reason  to  think  that  the  enemyn» 

far  as  the  mere  financial  facts  on  the  ship  is  sinking. 
Syracusan  side  are  concerned ;  bat 


^*.   f  X"^ 


ToTOoirii  STzaense  tike  tidissx  Mew  nkt  nre  das  the  Athei 
Irtd  ntftolTed  to  m3  *w«t,  and  that  their  veflolBtkm  had  beat 
St'l^M'Mtt^.  chaz)g«d  ligr  the  edipae.  Hie  focmer  <1fcaiinw  vms  a 
TirtnaleoBfiBaaoD  both  of  defeat  and  hopekaneaB:  the 
•eeond  gafv  the  S jzaauaiia  ample  time  to  piepare  the 
DCft  {or  aeiai^  the  pcej.  Thej  knew  die  chmiartfr  of 
NikiM  too  well  to  fear  dnt  he  would  more  of  his  own  accord 
\tt^tfrn  the  allotted  time  had  nm  out.  When  at  lengrth  they  were 
rmAjf  the  fint  attack  waa  made  hj  land  upon  the  enemrs  lines. 
A  tir/rce  of  Athenian  hoplitee  and  horsemen  adTanced  to  meet 
Ibimi.  but  wan  aoon  drhren  back  with  the  loss  of  seventr  horses 
tit%t\  wtttiti  hoplites.  On  the  following  day  the  attack  on  the  lines 
WMM  renewed,  while  76  triremes  issued  from  the  dty  and  sailed 
Mtmiv'ht  U}  the  Athenian  naval  station.  The  Adienians  hastened 
Ui  wuH^i  them  with  80  ships,  and  learnt  that  even  with  saperior 
iiimjlwn  Athenian  science  and  skill  were  of  no.  avail  mider  the 


1  IXodorot  MyH  that  the  prophets 
ruriulrwl  ito  mors  than  the  usoal 
tliiUyfrfUiroedsyt.  Flutarch  affirms 
tUst  UiiiiaUtinic  on  a  delay  of  27 
4lAyi  Nlklaa  wont  beyond  the  de- 
inaiidi  of  tbo  loothiayen.    If  this 


Rtor^  be  true,  the  infatuation  of 
Nikias  assumes  a  blacker  character; 
but  we  may,  periu^M^  aco^  the 
statement  of  Thucydides,  and  acquit 
him  of  this  monstroos  and  crimhial 
extravagance. 
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inrcmnstances  in  which  Nildas  had  placed  them.  Forgetting  for 
a  while  that  he  was  not  in  the  open  sea,  Eurymedon  with  a  diiosion 
of  eighteen  ships  made  an  effort  to  outflank  the  enemy.  The  moye- 
ment  isolated  him  from  the  rest  of  the  fleet  and  brought  him 
dangerously  near  to  the  shore.  Ths  Athenian  centre  was  already 
broken,  and  the  Syracusans  at  once  bore  down  upon  Eurymedon. 
His  eighteen  ships,  driven  back  upon  the  land,  were  taken  and  all 
their  crows  slain ;  and  the  life  of  Eurymedon  closed  in  a  massacre 
more  dreadful  than  that  to  which  he  had  condenmed  the  otigarcha 
of  Korkyra.  The  rest  of  the  Athenian  fleet  narrowly  escaped  the 
same  fate :  but  Gylippos,  seeing  the  ships  nearing  the  shore  beyond 
the  protection  of  the  naval  station,  hurried  down  to  the  causeway 
which,  running  out  from  the  city  wall,  shut  off  the  sea  from  the 
low  ground  kifown  as  the  L3rsimeleian  marsh.  His  force  advanced 
in  some  disorder,  and  the  Tyrrhenian  allies  who  kept  guard  in  this 
quarter  of  the  Athenian  lines  hastened  to  engage  them.  The 
Syracusans,  soon  thrown  into  confusion,  were  pushed  back  into  the 
maishy  ground  behind  the  causeway,  and  the  arrival  of  a  large 
Athenian  force  compelled  them  to  retreat  with  some  little  loss. 
The  rules  of  Greek  war&re  constrained  the  Athenians  to  treat  this 
check  as  a  victory :  but  they  probably  felt  that  the  setting  up  of 
their  trophy  was  but  as  the  last  flash  of  the  sinking  sun  which 
gives  a  more  dismal  and  ghastly  hue  to  the  pitch-black  storm- 
clouds  around  hi'm.  It  was  true  that  the  massive  prows  of  the 
Syracusans  had  done  them  enormous  mischief  in  the  battle  which 
was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  entrance  of  Demosthenes  into  the 
great  harbour ;  but  they  had  hoped  that  the  arrival  of  his  sea- 
worthy triremes  with  their  healthy  crews  would  do  more  than 
restore  the  balance,  and  this  hope  too  had  fiiiled  them.  They 
were  utterly  cast  down.  Superiority  of  force  had  done  nothing 
for  them,  and  the  generals  could  hoM  out  no  bait  which  might 
excite  a  political  reaction  in  their  favour. 

For  the  Syracusans  their  great  naval  victory  had  changed  the 
whole  character  of  the  struggle.    A  little  while  ago  they  had  been 
fighting  in  the  mere  hope  of  compelling  the  enemy  to    Effects  of 
abandon  the  siege.    From  this  hope  they  had  passed    JJ^S^. 
to  a  desire  of  so  crippling  the  Athenians  as  to  remove    sans. 
all  cause  for  fearing  a  renewal  of  the  war  in  any  other  part  of 
Sicily.    But  now  their  thoughts  turned  with  a  feeling  of  bewildered 
exultation  to  the  contrast  between  their  present  position  and  the 
splendour  of  the  Athenian  armament  when  it  first  approached  their 
shores.    In  their  view  the  Athenians  had  come  to  inslave  Sicily ; 
and  the  issue  of  the  contest  had  opened,  to  the  Syracusans  the 
prospect  of  sweeping  away  her  empire.    With  the  intoxication  of 
men  who  from  moimtain  eummita  aeem  to  look  down  on  a  world 
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beneatii  them,  they  ahandoned  themaelTes  to  the  coimetion  that 
henceforth  they  must  fill  a  foremost  phoe  in  the  histoiy  of  HeDas. 
But  as  yesterday  they  were  about  to  discuas  in  their  pul^  assembly 
the  tenns  of  capitulation  to  I^ldas.    Now  they  held  a  position 
even  prouder  than  that  which  either  Sparta  or  Athens  had  ever 
attained ;  and  few  things  in  history  are  more  impressiye  than  the 
change  which  passes  oyer  the  language  of  Jhucydides,  as  he 
describes  this  mighty  revolution  in  the  thoughts  and  aims  of  the 
Syracusans.      These  were    now  leaders,    along    with    Spartans, 
Corinthians,  Arkadians,  and  Boiotians,  against  the  relics  of  the 
most  splendid  and  efficient  armament  which  had  ever  left  the 
harbours  of  Athens  or  had  ever  been  brought  together  throughout 
her  wide-spread  empire.    The  epical  conception  which  had  led  the 
historian  to  ascribe  to  the  Athenians  before  the  massacre  at  Melos 
language  which  belies  their  general  reputation  now  leads  him  to 
enumerate  with  a  solemnity  ifull  of  pathos  the  tribes  which  were  to 
&ce  each  other  in  the  last  awful  struggle.    Here,  as  at  Marathon, 
the  Plataians  were  present  in  the  hope  perhaps  of  avenging  them- 
selves on  the  Boiotian  allies  of  Syracuse,  but  prompted  still  more 
by  a  devotion  to  Athens  which  had  never  for  an  instant  wavered^ 
Here  were  the  ships  of  her  free  allies  from  Chios  and  Methymna. 
Here  were  Khodians  who,  perhaps  against  their  will,  were  to  fight 
against  their  colonists  of  Gela,  and  Korkyraians  who  were  anxious 
to  settle  scores  with  the  men  of  their  mother  city.    Here  with  the 
Dorian  allies  of  Athens  were  Messenians  from  Pylos  and  Naupaktos, 
and  Akamanians  who  were  now  to  follow  to  their  death  the 
standard  of  their  fieivourite  general.    On  the  Syracusan  side  were 
enrolled  the  Kamarinaians  for  whose  friendship  Euphemos  and 
Hermokrates  had  bidden  largely,  and  the  men  of  Selinous  who 
were  to  play  their  part  in  the  closing  scenes  of  the  stupendous 
drama  which  had  grown  out  of  their  petty  quarrel  witib  the 
barbarians  of  Egesta. 

In  the  enthusiasm  created  by  their  victory  the  S^^acusans 
resolved  that  the  whole  Athenian  armament  should  be  destroyed 
like  vermin  in  a  snare :  and  they  proceeded  with  calm 
the  mouth  of  deliberation  to  set  the  trap.  Triremes,  trading  ships, 
Hi^bour*b  *°^  vessels  of  all  kinds  were  anchored  lengthwise 
the  Syracu-  across  the  whole  mouth  of  the  harbour  from  Plemmyrion 
**^'  to  Ortygia,  and  strongly  lashed  together  with  ropes 

and  chains.  This  was  all  that  Nikias  had  gained  by  fostering  silly 
scruples  for  which  the  men  to  whom  Athens  owed  her  greatness 
would  have  felt  an  infinite  contempt.  The  indignation  with  which 
Demosthenes  had  protested  against  any  delay  after  the  failure  of 
his  great  night  attack  must  have  burned  still  more  fiercely  when 
he  saw  the  supreme  result  of  the  besotted  folly  of  his  colleague* 
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Their  yery  food  was  numing  short,  for  before  the  eclipse  a  message 
had  been  sent  to  Katane  to  annoiince  the  immediate  return  of  the 
fleet  and  to  countermand  aU  fieah  supplies.  But  regret  and  censure 
were  now  alike  vain.  No  longer  insisting  oB  the  supreme  authority 
with  which  the  Athenians  had  invested  their  generals,  NiMas 
summoned  a  council  of  war,  in  which  all  present  admitted  the 
stem  necessity  of  abandoning  the  whole  length  of  their  lines  on 
Epipolai,  and  finally  of  staking  everything  on  a  gigantic  effort  to 
break  the  barrier  which  now  lay  between  them  and  safety.  If 
this  effort  should  fail,  the  ships  were  to  be  burnt  and  the  army 
was  to  retreat  by  land. 

A  hundred  and  ten  triremes  still  remained,  some  scarcely  sea- 
worthy, others  stiU  strong  and  in  good  trim ;  and  we  must  not 
press  hardly  on  Athenian  generals  who  shrunk  at  the  preparation 
first  from  a  sacrifice  so  costly.  A  few  only  of  the  for  the  final 
seven-and-twenty  days  had  passed  when  Niloas  told  the  Gz«at 
them  that  all  had  been  done  which  could  be  done  to  Harbour, 
insure  success  in  the  struggle  which  must  bring  them  to  their 
doom,  if  it  failed  to  furnish  some  hope  of  escape.  He  reminded 
the  countrymen  of  Phormion,  who  haid  shattered  fieets  as  large 
again  as  his  own,  that  they  still  had  many  more  ships  than  the 
Syracusans ;  and  he  besought  them  to  show  that,  in  spite  of  bodily 
weakness  and  unparalleled  misfortunes,  Athenian  skill  could  get  the 
better  of  brute  force  rendered  still  more  brutal  by  success.  He 
sought  to  stir  the  enthusiasm  of  the  allies  by  reminding  them  of 
the  benefits  which  they  had  reaped  from  association  with  the 
imperial  city;  to  the  Athenians  he  said  plainly  that  they  saw 
before  them  all  the  fieet  and  all  the  army  of  Athens.  Her  docks 
were  empty,  her  treasury  was  exhausted,  and,  if  they  should  now 
fail,  her  powers  of  resistance  were  gone.  A  speech  more  disgraceful 
to  himself  and  less  likely  to  encourage  his  men  has  seldom  been 
uttered  by  any  leader ;  for  Nikias  himself  was  the  whole  and  sole 
cause  of  all  the  shameful  &cts  which  he  was  now  compelled  to  urge 
as  reasons  for  a  last  and  desperate  effort.  It  was  his  fault  that  Syra- 
cuse had  not  been  taken  a  year  ago ;  it  was  his  fault  that  everything 
went  wrong  after  the  death  of  Lamachos ;  it  was  his  fault  that 
Gylippos  had  entered  the  beleaguered  city ;  it  was  his  &ult  that 
they  had  not  retreated  when  retreat  was  first  urged  by  Demos- 
thenes ;  and  it  was  his  fault,  lastly,  that  they  had  not  left  the 
harbour  before  the  barrier  of  ships  had  made  departure  almost 
impossible.  Yet  this  was  the  man  who  could  beseech  his  soldiers 
to  remember  that  on  the  issue  of  this  fight  depended  the  great 
name  of  Athens  and  the  freedom  which  had  made  her  illustrious.^ 
How  far  the  speech  of  Gylippos  or  even  that  of  Nikias  answered  to 

1  Thnc.  vii.  64. 
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the  words  actually  spoken,  we  cannot  say.  It  is  natmal  tliat  the 
Spartan  leader  should  dwell  on  the  utter  despondency  of  the  enemy, 
%nd  on  the  duty  of  taking  a  revenge- which  should  make  fJie  ears 
of  all  who  heard  it  tingle.  But  Gylippos  is  further  represented  as 
insisting  on  the  more  dreadful  £ftte  which  the  Athemans  had 
designed  for  them,  a  fate  involying  death  or  slavery  for  the  men, 
and  the  most  shameful  treatment  for  their  wives  and  children.^  If 
he  so  spoke,  he  knew  that  he  was  uttering  lies.  The  conditions  of 
ancient  warfare  were  horrible  indeed,  and  the  Athenians  were  not 
especially  tender  in  their  treatment  of  the  conquered;  but  the 
history  of  their  dealings  with  their  own  revolted  allies  would  show 
that  the  fears  of  Gylippos  were  groundless.  To  adopt  the  language 
put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Athenians  at  Melos,  such  cruelties  would 
have  been  highly  inexpedient 

The  time  for  the  last  great  experiment  had  come,  and  the  men 
were  all  on  board,  when  Nikias  in  his  agony  determined  to  make 
j^.  J  one  more  effort  to  rouse  his  men  not  to  greater  courage, 
oftheAthe-  for  this  had  never  failed,  but  to  greater  confidence, 
nian  fleet.        jj^  ^^^^^^  nothing  whether  he  repeated  himself  or 

dwelt  on  topics  which  might  be  thought  weak  or  stale.'  They 
were  in  fact  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  and  they  had  fiirmshed 
the  substance  of  the  great  funeral  oration  of  PeiiUes ;  but  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  he  was  acting  judiciously  in  drawing  to  this 
extreme  tension,  at  a  time  when  steadiness  of  eye  and  hand  was 
most  of  all  needed,  the  nerves  of  a  people  so  highly  sensitive  as  the 
Athenians.  At  length  the  signal  was  given,  and  the  fleet  made 
straight  for  the  narrow  passage  which  the  Syracusans  had  left  for 
ingress  and  egress  in  the  barrier  of  ships  across  the  harbour.  In 
the  desperate  force  of  their  onset  the  Atliemans  mastered  the  vessels 
which  were  here  keeping  guard ;  but  they  had  not  succeeded  in 
breaking  the  chains  when  the  Syracusan  fleet  starting  flrom  all 
points  of  the  harbour  attacked  them  in  the  rear ;  and  the  harbour 
soon  presented  the  sight  of  groups  of  ships  locked  in  a  deadly 
struggle,  three  or  four  sometimes  being  &stened  upon  one.  To 
Athenians  trained  in  the  school  of  Phormion  and  Demosthenes  the 
conflict  was  utterly  bewildering.  Their  decks  were  crowded  with 
archers  and  javelin  men  who  had  no  room  for  the  free  use  of  their 
weapons,  and  who  firequently  did  more  harm  than  good.  The 
terrible  din  rendered  all  orders  unintelligible,  and  the  sounds  which 
presently  reached  them  from  the  shore  had  the  eflect  rather  of 
paralysing  than  of  encouraging  them.  Within  their  lines  the 
Athenian  army,  advancing  to  the  water's  edge,  surveyed  with 
alternations  of  passionate  hope  and  fear  the  fortunes  of  a  fight  on 

^  Thac.  vii.  68, 2.  ^  a^xMoAttycIr.    Thac  viL  69,  2. 
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wMeh  the  liyes  of  all  depended.  So  lon^  as  the  two  sides  seemed 
nearly  equal,  the  suspense  of  the  spectators  kept  them  silent ;  but 
the  defeat  or  destruction  of  a  ship  called  forth  the  loud  and  bitter 
wail  which  expresses  the  grief  of  southern  peoples.  At  last  brute 
force  proTailed,  and  the  weight  of  the  Syracusan  charge  became  in 
the  excitement  of  the  moment  irresistible.  Borne  on  with  a  fury 
of  rage  and  revenge,  they  pushed  the  Athenians  further  and  further 
back  until  their  whole  fleet  was  driven  ashore.  Amidst  the  piercing 
shrieks  and  bitter  weeping  of  the  troops  who  hurried  down  to  give 
such  help  as  they  could,  the  crews  of  the  shattered  ships  were 
landed,  while  some  hastened  to  the  defence  of  their  walls  and 
others  bethought  themselves  only  of  providing  for  their  own  safety. 
The  sun  sank  down  on  a  scene  of  absolute  despair  in  the 
Athenian  incampment,  and  of  fierce  and  boundless  exultation 
within  the  Syiacusan  walls.    The  first  care  of  the  taccmcf 

Greek  after  a  sea-fight  was  to  recover,  if  he  could,  the  Hermokra- 
vTrecks  of  his  ships,  and  in  any  case  to  demand  per-  ^^^^^^^ 
mission  imder  truce  for  the  burial  of  the  dead.  The  of  the  Athe- 
supreme  misery  of  the  hour  left  them  no  heart  for  any  "*"^  **™^* 
ta^  except  that  of  preparing  for  instant  flight.  Demosthenes  was 
anxious  that  one  more  efibrt  should  be  made  to  break  the  barrier 
at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  The  advantage  of  numbers  still  lay 
with  the  Athenians :  but,  although  NiMas  assented  to  the  plan  of 
Demosthenes,  the  men  would  not  stir,  and  they  were  right.  Every 
hour  left  them  more  powerless  for  lack  of  food ;  every  hour  added 
to  the  strength  and  the  spirit  of  the  enemy,  while  the  conditions 
of  the  struggle  would  remain  unchanged  except  for  the  worse. 
They  therefore  determined  to  retreat  by  land  at  once ;  and  had 
they  acted  on  this  resolution,  the  whole  of  this  still  mighty 
armament  would  have  been  saved.  But  Nikias  was  to  be  their 
evil  genius  to  the  end.  The  false  report  of  some  S3rracusan  horse- 
men who  professed  to  be  sent  by  the  Athenian  party  within  the 
city  now  led  to  a  resolution  which  sealed  the  doom  of  the  army  as 
that  of  the  fleet  had  been  sealed  by  the  occurrence  of  the  eclipse. 
Feeling  sure  that  the  Athenians  would  attempt  immediate  flight, 
Hermokrates  spent  the  afternoon  in  trying  to  persuade  thd  generals 
to  send  out  at  once  a  force  which  might  break  up  and  guard  the 
roads  on  the  probable  lines  of  march.  Their  answer  was  that  for 
the  present  their  power  was  not  equal  to  their  will.  -  A  great 
sacrifice  was  on  that  day  to  be  ofiered  to  Herakles,  and  the  whole 
city  was  so  given  up  to  a  frenzy  of  wild  delight  that  the  carr3dng 
out  of  the  scheme  proposed  by  Hermokrates  was  simply  impossible. 
P'oiled  here,  Hermokrates  dispatched  the  horsemen  to  ^e  Athenian 
lines  with  the  tidings  that  the  roads  were  already  blocked  and 
^piarded,  and  that  a  careful  and  deliberate  retreat  on  the  following 

dd2 
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day  would  be  better  than  a  hasty  deputme  dorii^  the  nig^t  The 
tidings,  we  are  told,  were  implicitly  bdievedy  and  we  axe  left  to 
infer  tiiat  Demosthenes  was  as  thoroughly  tricked  aa  Nikias. 
Either  the  inference  is  untrue,  or  the  judgement  of  that  excellent 
officer  was  at  last  over-clouded  and  weakened  by  the  l<Rig  series  of 
his  misfortunes.  The  message  was  almost  trausparently  fidse,  and 
under  a  less  grieyous  weight  of  nuseiy  he  must  have  seen  that^ 
even  if  its  truth  were  granted,  every  hour*8  delay  would  only  make 
matters  worse  instead  of  better.  Having  remained  over  the  first 
night,  they  now  thought  it  best  to  tany  yet  another  day  and  make 
preparations  for  a  more  orderly  retreat.  But  early  in  the  morning 
the  Syracusan  troops  had  set  out  into  the  country,  and  long  before 
the  day  was  done  the  roads,  the  fords,  and  the  hill  passes  were 
broken  up,  or  carefully  occupied  and  guarded. 

With  the  morning  of  the  second  day  after  the  battle  the  retreat 
which  was  to  end  in  ruin  began  with  unspeakable  agony.  Forty 
thousand  men  were  to  make  their  weary  and  desolate 
tnreofOie  joumey,  they  scarcely  knew  whither,  with  a  vague 
ftSmSS  notion  of  reaching  the  country  of  some  friendly  Sikel 
fortified  tribes.    The  cup  of  bitterness  was  in  truth  filled  to  the 

**™P*  brim  and  running  over.    Not  until  now  had  the  history 

of  Hellenic  states  exhibited  such  an  appalling  contrast  of  over- 
whebning  misery  with  the  lavish  splendour  and  high-wi»ught 
hope  wKch  had  marked  their  departure  from  Peiraieus.  They 
had  looked  their  last  on  the  rock  and  shrine  of  the  virg^  goddess 
with  the  expectation  that  they  were  going  to  make  Athens  the 
centre  and  head  of  a  Panhellenic  empire ;  they  were  now  marcMng 
ignominiously  after  irretrievable  defeat,  perhaps  to  slavery  or  to 
death.  But  although  they  could  take  their  food  (its  weight  now 
would  be  no  oppressive  burden),  they  could  not  take  their  sick. 
Hundreds  were  pining  away  with  the  wasting  marsh  fever; 
hundreds  were  smitten  down  with  wounds  received  in  the  recent 
battles.  All  these  must  now  be  left,  and  left,  not,  as  in  the  less 
savage  warfare  of  our  own  times,  vrith  the  confidence  that  they 
would  be  treated  with  something  like  mercy  and  humanity,  but  to 
the  certainty  of  slavery,  tortures,  or  death.  As  the  terrible  realities 
of  departure  broke  upon  them,  the  whole  camp  became  a  scene  of 
unutterable  woe.  In  the  agony  of  the  moment  the  fever-stricken 
sufferers  clung  to  their  companions  as  these  set  out  on  their  miserable 
march,  and  mangled  wretches  crawled  feebly  on,  intreating  to  be 
taken  with  them,  until  strength  failed  and  they  sank  down  by  the 
way.  The  sight  of  the  still  unburied  dead  might  well  in  a  super- 
stitious age  rouse  dark  forebodings  in  minds  more  superstitious,  if 
such  there  could  be,  than  even  that  of  Nikias.  To  these  vague 
terrors  and  to  the  awf^  wrench  of  parting  was  added  the  dire 
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humiliatioB  of  Hie  catastrophe  ^  and  the  men  lost  all  heart  as  they 
contrasted  the  splendour  of  the  morning  with  the  utter  darkness  of 
the  night  which  was  coming  on. 

In  this  desperate  crisis  Nikias  did  his  best  to  cheer  and  en- 
courage the  men  whom  his  own  egr^ousand  obstinate  carelessness 
had  brought  into  their  present  unparalleled  difficulties.  Bzfaorta- 
If  the  substance  of  his  exhortations  be  rightly  given  ^^^  ^ 
(and  in  this  instance  we  can  have  little  doubt  that  it  mardu 
is),  his  words  were  singularly  characteristic  of  the  man.  They 
were  chiefly  a  comment  on  the  homely  saying  that  the  lane  must 
be  long  which  has  no  turning.  If  when  they  set  out  on  this  ill- 
starred  enterprise  they  had  incurred  the  wrath  of  any  of  the  gods, 
they  had  surely  been  amply  punished^  and  they  might  therefore 
now  reasonably  hope  for  gentler  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
offended  deity.  In  any  case  the  evils  which  they  might  still  have 
to  suffer  must  in  some  degree  be  lightened  by  the  consciousness 
that  they  were  shared  alike  by  alL  Suffering  now  from  a  painful 
malady,  accustomed  during  his  life  to  the  graceful  ease  and  luxury 
of  a  high-bom  and  wealthy  Athenian,  and,  more  than  this, 
scrupulously  exact  in  his  religious  worship  and  blameless  in  his 
private  conduct,  he  had  now  to  bear  up  under  the  some  toils  and 
privations  with  themselves.  This  is  not  the  language  of  a  man 
who  dreads  the  physical  dangers  of  war :  but  it  is  the  language  of 
one  who  even  in  the  direst  extremity  cannot  be  brought  to  see  that 
the  misery  which  he  is  striving  to  alleviate  is  the  result  of  his  own 
folly  in  wasting  a  series  of  golden  opportimities. 

In  the  order  of  march  the  division  of  Nikias  led  the  way, 
followed  by  that  of  Demosthenes.    At  the  bridge  of  the  Anapos 
tfeey  found  the  way  blocked  by  a  Syracusan  force ; 
but  this  was  defeated,  and  the  army  passed  on,  harassed    the  retreat 
throughout  the  day  by  the  cavalry  and  light  troops  of    Jj^^^^'" 
the  enemy,  until  they  incamped  in  the  evening  on  a    Demoethc- 
rising  ground  about  four  miles  from  their  fortified  post    ****• 
on  the  shores  of  the  great  harbour.    Early  on  the  following  day 
the  march  was  resumed  ;  but  after  advancing  about  two  miles,  they 
incamped  on  a  plain  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  supply  of  food 
from  the  neighbouring  houses  or  villages,  and  of  laying  in  a  store 
of  water  to  carry  them  through  the  drier  region  which  lay  before 
them.    During  their  ill-timed  sojourn  here  the  Syracusans  built  a 
wall  across  the  road  which  passed  under  the  Akraian  cliff  with  a 
torrent-bed  on  either  side.    This  barrier  on  the  next  day  the  Athe- 
nians found  themselves  unable  even  to  reach,  and  they  returned 
sadly  to  their  incampment  of  the  night  before.    On  the  fourth  day 
they  made  a  desperate  but  vain  attempt  to  force  the  pass.    Not 
cnly  was  the  enemy  too  strongly  posted,  but  a  violent  storm  of 
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Ihonoer  and  nin  ocmTiiioed  tlie  AtheniaaB  thmt  Hhej  mn  still  the 
Bpedal  objeeU  of  divine  di^pleamire.^  So  grettlj  bad  tiiar  ijint 
aiid  t«mp^  been  changed  ainoe  the  time  when  predaely  tte  aune 
incident  had  diamayed  their  enemieB  while  it  fidled  to  teniiy 
themselTea.'  At  the  end  of  the  fifth  day  the  Athfimana,  Itarinfr 
had  to  gain  every  inch  of  the  way  by  sheer  hard  fighting:,  found 
themaelves  only  half  a  mile  further  from  Syracaae ;  and  tiua  fret 
that  in  five  days  they  had  acc<Hnplished  a  distance  which  widunit 
hiodranoe  they  could  have  traversed  easily  in  two  hours,  convinoed 
the  generals  that  the  line  of  march  must  be  changed.  They  res<dvBd 
to  make  for  the  Helorine  road  leading  to  the  southern  coast  of 
Sidly.  In  the  dead  of  night,  under  cover  of  many  fixes  iHiich 
they  kindled  to  put  tlie  enemy  off  his  guard,  they  set  forth  on  their 
southward  march.  It  was  safely  accomplished,  in  spite  of  a  panic 
which  separated  the  division  of  Nikias  from  that  of  Demosthenes- 
The  two  leaders  had  taken  counsel  together  for  the  last  time :  bat 
having  reached  the  road  to  Heloros  early  in  the  morning,  they 
pressed  on  to  the  fords  of  Kakyparis.  A  Syracusan  force  whidi 
was  already  raising  a  wall  and  stockade  across  the  channel  was 
beaten  off,  and  the  Athenians  having  crossed  the  stream  pursued 
their  march  to  the  Krineos.'  Demosthenes  was  never  to  reach  it. 
Marching  in  the  rear,  he  had  to  think  more  of  keeping  his  men  in 
order  of  battle  than  of  getting  over  groimd>  Thus  constrained  to 
mass  his  troops,  he  w&a  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  sunounded. 
IlennucHi  iu  between  walls  in  an  olive  garden  intersected  by  a  nngle 
n)ad,  hirt  men  could  here  be  shot  down  by  an  enemy  who  needed 
not  to  exposi^  himself  to  any  danger.  As  the  day  drew  towards 
its  close,  (4ylippos  ma^e  proclamation  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Hiciliuti  citjffM  who  chose  to  desert  the  Athenians  might  do  so 
without  pri'jtulice  to  their  freedom.  Not  many  were  found  to 
ncct'iit  thf*  invitation;  but  later  on  in  the  evening  the  Syracusans 
invittnl  t)i(*  Humtnder  of  Demosthenes  and  his  troops  under  the 
coviMiant  that  none  should  be  put  to  death  either  by  open  violence 
or  by  intolerable  bonds  or  by  starvation.*  The  summons  was 
obeyed,  and  four  shields  held  upwards  were  filled  with  the  money 
still  possessed  by  the  troops  of  Demosthenes,  who  were  now  led 
away  to  Syracuse. 

Nikias,  five  miles  further  to  the  south,  knowing  nothing  of  the 
catastrophe  which  had  befallen  his  colleague,  had  crossed  the 
Erineos  and  incamped  his  men  on  some  sharply  rising  ground.  He 
had  well-nigh  reached  the  end  of  his  march,  and  the  incessant 

1  Thac  vii.  79,  8.  *  Thuc  vii.  82,  2.    The  compact 

'  See  p.  876.  distinctly  includes  Demosthenes  not 

'  Thnc  vii.  80,  5.  Isas  than  his  men. 
«  lb.  TiL  81, 8. 
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toil  of  a  whole  week  had  kft  this  great  anny  within  two  or  three 
hours'  distance  of  Syracuse.  Early  on  the  following  day  Syracusan 
messengers  informed  him  of  the  surrender  of  Demos-  t)  f  t  Md 
thenes  with  his  whole  division,  and  dummoned  him  snnenderof 
fco  follow  the  example  of  his  colleague.  Incredulous  ^**"' 
at  first,  Nikias  was  conyincedi  when  the  horsemen  whom  he  re- 
ceived permission  to  send  under  truce  returned  to  confirm  the 
wretched  tidings.  He  lost  no  time  in  proposing  to  Gylippos  that 
in  exchange  for  the  men  imder  his  command  Athens  shoidd  pay  to 
the  Syracusans  the  whole  cost  of  the  war,  hostages  being  given 
at  the  rate  of  one  man  for  each  talent  until  the  whole  sum  should 
be  paid  off.  Terms  more  advantageous  to  Syracuse  could  not  well 
have  been  obtained,  and,  as  things  turned  out,  the  public  treasury 
would  have  been  much  richer^  had  they  been  received.  But  the 
Syracusans  were  now  filled  with  the  absorbing  delight  of  the 
savage  in  trampling  a  &llen  enemy  under  foot.  The  proposals  of 
Nikias  were  rejected,  and  all  day  long  the  Athenians  were  worn 
down  with  the  incessant  attacks  of  their  pursuers.  In  the  dead  of 
night  they  took  up  their  arms,  hoping  that  they  might  be  able  to 
cross  the  next  stream  before  their  flight  was  discovered ;  but  the 
war-shout  which  instantly  rose  from  the  Syracusan  camp  showed 
the  vanity  of  this  hope,  and  with  a  feeling  of  blank  dismay  they 
remained  where  they  were.  On  the  following  morning  the  mise- 
rable scenes  of  the  preceding  days  were  renewed  for  the  last  time. 
Not  far  in  front  ran  the  stream  of  the  Assinaros ;  and  Minting  with 
exhaustion  the  Athenians  dragged  themselves  on  in  the  hope  partly 
of  quenching  a  thirst  which  from  lack  of  water  had  now  become 
unbearable,  and  partly  of  obtaining  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 
some  respite  from  tortures  fast  exceeding  the  powers  of  hiunan 
endurance.  But  the  end  was  come.  The  sight  of  the  sparkling 
and  transparent  stream  banished  all  thoughts  of  order  and  dis- 
cipline, all  prudence  and  caution.  In  an  instant  all  was  hopelesp 
confusion  and  tumult ;  and  the  stream,  fouled  first  by  the  trampling 
of  thousands,  was  soon  after  reddened  with  their  blood.  To  put 
an  end  to  slaughter  which  had  now  become  mere  butchery,  Nikias 
surrendered  himself  to  Gylippos  personally,  in  the  hope  that  tjie 
Spartan  might  remember  the  enormous  benefits  which  in  times  past 
Sparta  had  received  from  him.  He  submitted  himself,  he  said,  to 
the  pleasure  not  of  the  Syracusans  but  of  the  Spartans,  and  re- 
quested only  that  the  massacre  of  his  men  should  cease.  The  order 
was  accordingly  issued  to  take  the  rest  alive ;  but  the  number  pf 
prisoners  finally  got  together  was  not  large.  By  far  the  larger 
number  were  stolen  and  hidden  away  by  private  men,  and  the  state 
was  at  once  defrauded  of  wealth  which  an  acceptance  of  the  ofkn 
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of  XOdas  would  bare  insaied  to  it.^  Of  the  fnaaoen  ihxm  aur- 
repdtioiulT  oonTeyed  swmj  not  a  lew  made  tiieir  eeeipei  sane 
almost  immediatelT,  others  after  haTing'  spent  some  lime  in  alaTny. 
Bat  tills  slight  aUeyiation  fiuls  to  affeet  the  oompletenevof  the 
catastrophe.  Forty  thousand  men  had  left  the  AfrlMWiMw  Uubb  on 
gofleringi  the  great  haiboor:  a  week  later  seven  thoQsaiid  matdied 
^^^^  as  prisonezB  into  SyrKose.*  If  we  aasome  that  twice 
primen.  this  number  wexe  stolen  away  into  pmate  daverTy 
nearly  half  of  this  great  mnltitode  had  in  seren  days  p^^mImmI  after 
the  most  intense  and  exquisite  suffering  alike  of  body  and  mind. 
What  became  of  the  mck  and  wounded  who  were  left  in  the  camp, 
we  are  not  told :  but  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  all  wero  murderedy 
and  murder  was  mercy  in  comparison  with  the  treatment  of  the 
7,000  prisoners  who  were  penned  like  cattle  in  the  stone  quarries 
of  Epipolai.  Without  shelter  from  the  sun  by  day  and  firam  the 
increasing  chills  of  the  autumn  nights,  nerer  suffered  to  quit  for  a 
moment  the  dungeon  into  which  they  were  thrust^  these  miserable 
captives  had  to  Hve  as  best  they  might  amidst  ncaaome  stenches 
which  by  breeding  deadly  fevers  relieved  many  from  their  miseries, 
with  no  liquid  whatever  beyond  the  daily  allowance  of  half  a  pint 
of  water  and  with  half  the  portion  of  flour  usually  given  to  slaves. 
Thus  passed  away  seventy  days  of  unspeakable  wretdiednessto  the 
living  and  of  shameful  indignities  to  the  dead  which  were  UteraUy 
piled  in  heaps  to  rot  away.'  At  the  end  of  that  time  their  suffer- 
ings were  somewhat  lessened.  All  who  were  not  Athenians  or 
citizens  of  Sikeliot  or  Italiot  cities  were  taken  out  and  sold.  Their 
own  lot  could  not  be  made  worse,  while  that  of  the  men  who  still 
remained  shut  up  in  the  quarries  became  less  intolerable.  For 
nearly  six  months  longer  were  theee  men  kept  within  their  loath- 
some prison,  with  deliberate  and  most  unselfish  wickedness.^  The 
sale  of  these  men  brought  to  the  state  probably  not  a  tithe  of  the 
sum  for  which  Nikias  offered  to  pledge  the  credit  of  Athens,  while 
the  wav  in  which  thev  were  treated  exhibits  the  Svracusans  as  a 
race  of  savage  and  bloodthirsty  liais.  They  had  promised  to 
IVmosthenes  that  no  man  belonging  to  his  division  should  suffer  a 
^dolent  death  or  die  from  bonds  or  for  lack  of  necessary  food ;  and 
they  insured  the  death  of  hundreds  or  of  thousands  as  certainly 


»  Thuc.  vii.  85, 8. 

9  lb.  vii.  87.  3. 

»  lb.  vii.  87, 1. 

*  If  anv  iDiqaities  mav  be  cited 
in  proof  ot  Bishop  Batler'iB  assertion 
that  men  are  too  little  instead  of  too 
mnch  eluded  by  self-love,  it  mnst 
rarely  be  the  cfudties  of  men  who 
more  or  less  impoverish  themselves 


in  order  to  gratify  a  dominant  pas- 
sion. Self-love,  according  to  BisJEiop 
Batler,  Sermontf  xi.  xii.,  would  not 
only  have  led  the  Svracusans  to  get 
hard  money  in  place  of  prisoners 
whose  maintenance  must  cost  some- 
thing, but  would  have  taught  them 
that  men  are  not  happier  for  being 
inhuman. 
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as  Suraj-ud-Doulah  murdered  the  Tictmw  of  the  Black  Hole  of 
Calcutta. 

The  Athenian  generals  were  happily  spared  the  sight  of  these 
prolonged  and  excruciating  tortures.  Unless  the  terms  of  the  conr 
Tention  were  to  be  kept,  Demosthenes  could,  of  course.  Death  of 
expect  no  mercy.  In  flagrant  violation  of  a  distinct  BomMt^ 
compact  the  doom  of  the  victor  at  Sphakteria  was  nes. 
sealed,  and  he  died,  as  he  had  lived,  without  a  stain  on  his  military 
reputation,  the  victim  of  the  superstition  and  the  respectability  of 
his  colleague.  But  the  Syracusans  were  determined  on  the  instant 
death  not  of  Demosthenes  only,  whose  life  they  were  pledged  to 
spare,  but  of  Nikias.  The  Oorinthians  too,  it  is  said,  were  sorely 
troubled  by  the  fear  that  his  great  wealth  might  regain  him  his 
freedom  and  that  his  freedom  would  be  used  to  involve  them  again 
in  a  struggle  like  that  which  had  now  reached  its  close.  Their  fear 
was  absiffdly  thrown  away.  Had  they  voted  to  him  a  golden 
crown  with  a  public  maintenance  for  life  in  their  Piytaneion  as  the 
destroyer  of  Athens  and  the  benefactor  and  saviour  of  Syracuse  and 
Sicily,  their  decree  would  have  been  not  too  severe  a  satire  on  his 
political  and  military  career. 

So  ended  an  expedition  which  changed  the  current  of  Athenian 
history  and  therefore,  in  more  or  less  degree,  of  the  history  of  the 
world.    In  the  Athenian  people  the  mere  entertain- 
ment  of  such  a  project  as  the  conquest  of  Sicily  was  a    expedition 
grave  political  error.    They  had  hazarded  on  this  dis-    JL^^t  wi- 
tant  venture  an  amount  of  strength  which  was  im-    toryof 
periously  needed  for  the  protection  of  Attica  and  the    ^'®®**' 
recovery  of  Amphipolis;  and  instead  of  a  starvation  which,  as 
things  turned  out,  would  have  been  wise,  they  fed  the  expedition 
with  a  bounty  so  lavish  that  failure  became  utter  ruin.     In  short, 
from  flrst  to  last,  everything  was  done  to  court  disaster  and  to  play 
into  the  hands  of  their  enemies ;  but  unless  we  are  to  maintain  the 
doctrine  that  things  have  always  happened  as  it  is  best  that  they 
should  happen,  it  would  have  been  distinctly  better  for  Syracuse 
and  better  for  the  world,  if  the  success  of  Athens  had  been  only 
somewhat  less  complete  than  her  catastrophe.     The  power  of 
trampling  on  Sicily  as  Gylippos  and  his  allies  trampled  on  the  de- 
feated armament  would  have  done  no  good  either  to  Athens  or  to 
the  world ;  but  if  the  isolating  policy  which  seeks  to  maintain  an 
infinite  number  of  autonomous  units  be  in  itself  an  evil,  then  it  is 
unfortunate  that  the  victory  of  Gylippos  insured  the  predominance 
of  this  policy.    Athens  had  done  what  she  could  to  weld  into  a 
coherent  body  a  number  of  such  centrifugal  units.    Her  work  may 
have  been  imperfect,  but  so  far  as  it  went,  it  was  real,  and,  as  we 
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v>^       ...    .  ^ X.        ■«■:     r  >i\  ^ft^vcis a:  the  utmost:  now  the  whole 
v*i.  ^■*    .•'   ..    -K    m-.-**    -i   liv*  Tfoeaiv,     Each  dav  they  felt  the 
Ni«;.v    *     u    ..%-x»>»»«' ->**i  .*i  ika^vcv.    Tw^nr\' tbm-sand  men,  whom. 
\':»N«w    >)     ^4 '»■>.«   {t:^>x*>^^^^  ^'  w^tud  as  animated  machines,  de- 
^iM^;   •      I,    .*'x:kH\  v:t\^  *«^^   .VcWas  almvxst  destitute  of  skiUed 
^tr. -vi.x..      ''Lw.st  .r:t\  .:v    V'.beeeuan  oaralrv  was  employed  in  re- 
'V.  ■  1,^    u   fcvv*  i  ■.51  .*.-  'cvviiv  Niok  the  forces  of  the  enemy:  and 
«\»s,^  r;*«     N  X  ■<(•{*«;'->  Ar'^i  '^'A^tuIttiMe  wi»n»  impaired  by  the  laming- 
s'i    iV  « '.^^KirH,;  ,»--'  bi',«sN»  on  trTouiid  utterfv  unfitted  for  their 
o^v^H^v.tv      l*tt::*  ^?^  ♦wtt  during  the  yearly  invaitions  of  the 
%ifeNy»»\ .  \}w  y;!>ft»K\x^  h*(  Kmi  i\>iiiparatiTely  slight.    If  the  £leu- 
ekMHMi  |Caiu  >!^a#  >fta»tiwl«  »tiU  abundant  supplies  could  be  brought 

>  See  p.  247. 
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into  the  citj  by  way  of  Oiopos.  But  thia  way  was  now  Uocked 
hj  tlie  Spartan  garrison  :  and  the  fiery  ensi^  of  Agis,  in  marked 

eontiast  with  the  slower  mo'remeiita  of  Archidamo^,  made  the  idea 
of  forcing  it  hopeless.  Ererything  must  now  be  conveyed  round 
Soitnion  in  merchant  »hipe  which  lay  exposed  to  the  attAcks  of 
PelopomiesiaD  priTateere.  Athena  had,  indeed,  ceased  to  be  a  city. 
It  was  now  Dothiog-  more  than  a  garrison  in  which  the  defenders 
were  worn  out  with  hnrasain^  and  incessant  duty.  The  very  mag- 
nitude of  their  tasks  involved  a  charg«  of  something  like  niadnaSs 
or  infatuation.  Athens  waii  henelf  piacticaUy  in  a  state  of  si^e : 
and  all  ber  fieet  with  the  tlower  of  her  forces  wai>  besieging  a  dis- 
tant dty  of  equal  size  and  power.  Their  expenses  were  duly  rising 
■t  a  ruinous  rate,  while  their  revenues  were  melting  away,  or  proved 
themselves  wholly  inadequate  to  bear  the  strain  put  upon  them. 

Nor  was  this  the  and  of  tlie  evils  involved  in  the  lack  of  means 
brought  about  by  this  deadly  war.  A  body  of  1,S00  ThraMan 
mercenaries  reached  Athens  after  Demosthenes  had  _. 
■ailed  for  Sicily ;  and  as  it  was  impossible  to  sand  thsm  at  of  Ks'i^ 
after  hira,  so  sheer  poverty  prevented  the  Athenians  ^""t- 
from  keeping  them  in  Attica  for  a  service  in  which  tbey  would 
probably  have  been  especially  useful.  They  were  accordingly  dis- 
missed under  the  command  of  Diitroplies,  who  was  charged  to  do 
the  enemy  a  mischief,  if  he  could,  as  he  went  along.  With  these 
men  he  made  his  way  to  Mylialessos,  distant  about  two  miles  from 
their  night  post  at  the  Hcrmaiou.  The  town  was  small  j  the  walls 
were  weak  and  for  the  most  part  in  ruins ;  and  the  gates  were  wide 
open,  .^n  attack  from  enemies  vras  the  last  thing  which  the  in- 
habitants looked  for,  when  the  troop  of  bloodthirsty  savages  burst 
in  upon  them  and  a  massacre  began  to  which  even  the  frightful 
annals  of  Hellenic  warfare  could  fumiahno  parallel.  Not  less  thau 
eight  or  nine  hours  could  pass  before  tidings  of  the  catastrophe 
could  bring  help  from  Thebes:  and  when  the  Thehana  reached 
Uybalesaos,  the  Tbmkians  had  departed  with  their  booty.  But 
success  had  made  them  incautious ;  and  their  enemies  were  upon 
them  before  they  had  traversed  the  short  distance  which  separates 
the  town  from  the  sen.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  were  killed ;  the 
rest  got  on  board  and  sailed  homewards.  The  Boiotians  lost  about 
twenty  horsemen  and  hoplites  with  the  Boiotarch  Skirphondas ; 
but  the  Athenians  sustained  a  greater  injury  in  the  deep  and  uni- 
venal  indignation  excited  against  them  by  this  frightful  massacre.' 

Scarcely  more  than  three  weeks  later  the  Athenians  must  have 
recdved  the  dispatch  which  informed  them  of  the  failure  of  the 
night  attack  on  Epipolai  and  taught  them  that  succesa  was  no  longer 
to  be  hoped  for.  The  Athenians  would  have  done  no  more  than 
their  duty,  if  as  soon  as  these  tidings  came  they  had  sent  to  th» 
■  Thuc.  viL  80. 
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generaLs  an  order  for  the  immediate  return  of  the  army  and  fleet. 
For  a  full  month  longer  such  an  order  would  have  avexted  the  last 
terrible  catastrophe;  nor  can  they  be  acquitted  of  a 
most  culpable  remissness  except  on  the  ground  that, 
although  their  confidence  in  Nikias  was  egiegiously 
misplaced,  they  had  ample  reason  for  trusting  the  judge- 
ment as  well  as  the  bravery  of  Demosthenes.    Durhtg 
the  month  which  followed  the  night  attack  no  dispatch  probably 
was  sent  after  the  one  which  announced  its  failure ;  and  if  any  was 
sent  along  with  the  order  countermanding  further  supplies  from 
Katane,  it  preceded  only  by  a  few  days  the  events  which  sealed 
their  doom.     Of  those  last  awfiil  hours  no  official  record  ever 
reached  Athens ;  and  it  needed  probably  the  exultation  which  was 
soon  manifested  by  their  enemies  to  convince  the  Athenians  of  the 
infinitude  of  the  ruin.    In  the  first  burst  of  despairing  grief  they 
turned  angrily  on  the  speakers  who  had  urged  on  the  expedition, 
and  on  the  soothsayers  and  diviners  who  had  augured  success  for 
the  enterprise :  but  such  revenge  was  a  poor  consolation  for  the 
utter  failure  of  a  scheme  which  they  had  themselves  decreed. 
Their  thoughts  were  soon  drawn  away  to  more  practical  matters. 
The  strength  and  flower  of  their  army  had  been  cut  off;  their  fleet 
was  either  burnt  or  in  the  enemy *s  hands ;  theh'  docks  were  almost 
empty  of  ships,  and  their  calamity  had  rendered  their  adversaries 
irresistible.    But  although  the  heavens  seemed  laden  with  their 
doom,  one  feeling  only  pervaded  the  people.     The  idea  of  subnusdon 
crossed  no  man  s  mind.    The  struggle  must  be  carried  on  vigorously 
and  economically :  and  the  second  consideration  was  as  important 
as  the  first.    They  resolved  at  once  to  provide  wood  for  ship-build- 
ing, and  to  watch  closely  all  movements  among  their  subject  allies, 
and  especially  in  Euboia.    The  dockyards  were  again  busy  with 
workmen,  and  with  the  rapidity  which  had  astonished  the  Syra- 
cusaiii*  *  the  promontory  of  Sounion  was  strongly  fortified  to  pro- 
tect the  passage  of  merchant  vessels,  while  a  further  force  was 
rendered  available  by  abandoning  the  fort  on  the  Peloponnesian 
coast  facing  the  island  of  Kythera. 

The  calamities  which  had  thus  strung  the  nerves  of  the  Athe- 
nians to  a  pitch  of  desperate  resolution  roused  in  their 
enemies  a  vehement  enthusiasm  which  regarded  the 
struggle  as  all  but  ended.  One  more  blow  only  was 
needed ;  and  if  this  blow  should  be  struck  quickly  and 
firmly,  Athens  would  experience  the  fate  which  she  had 
designed  for  all  the  Hellenic  tribes.  Such  at  least 
seemed  the  prospect  to  the  oligarchical  fiu^tions  which 
were  more  or  less  powerful  in  the  cities  belonging  to  the  Athenian 

1  Seep.8a3. 
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confederation.^  Orders  were  issued  for  the  building  of  a  Imndred 
ahipe,  of  which  the  Spartans  and  Boiotians  should  each  furnish 
twenty-fiTe,  iifteen  being  furnished  by  the  Corinthians  and  the 
same  number  by  the  Phokians  and  Lokrians  together.  But  the 
winter  had  not  passed  away  before  some  of  the  allies  of  Athens 
made  efforts  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  Sparta.  The  first  depu- 
tation came  from  Euboia :  and  Agis  at  once  summoned  Alkamenes 
and  Melanthos  from  Sparta  to  undertake  the  government  of  the 
island.  Before  they  could  accomplish  their  journey  a  second  depu- 
tation came  from  Lesbos ;  and  the  influence  of  the  Boiotians,  who 
insisted  on  the  paramount  need  of  securing  that  island,  induced 
'  Agis  to  leave  Euboia  for  the  present  to  itself,  while  Alkamenes  was 
sent  as  Harmostes  or  governor  to  Lesbos. 

At  Sparta  the  drama  soon  became  more  complicated.  The 
oligarchic  factions  in  Chios  and  Erythrai  ^  were  anxious  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  prostration  of  Athens  in  order  to 
realise  their  dreams  of  autonomy.  With  their  envoys,  TUsapher- 
whom  they  sent  not  to  Agis  but  straight  to  Sparta,  p^JSJ^ijajo- 
appeared  ambassadors  from  Tissaphemes.  The  Persian  to  the  Spar- 
satrap  of  the  province  which  lay  to  the  south  of  the  **°** 
gulf  of  Adramyttion  had  received  notice  from  the  groat  king  that 
the  tributes  due  from  the  Hellenic  cities  within  his  jurisdiction 
must  be  paid  into  the  treasury.  The  mere  fact  that  the  weakness 
of  Athens  should  at  once  call  forth  such  a  claim  might  have  taught 
them  that  in  seeking  to  be  free  of  the  Athenian  yoke  they  were  but 
wishing,  like  the  frogs,  to  change  king  Log  for  king  Stork.  Both 
sides  were  indeed  much  like  thieves  who  needed  each  the  aid  of 
thfe  other.  The  oligarchic  conspuutors,  for  such  they  literally  and 
strictly  were,  felt  that  they  dared  not  run  the  risk  of  revolt  imlesa 
they  could  have  the  support  of  an  adequate  force  of  allies,  and  they 
knew  that  Sparta  would  not  stir  imless  it  could  be  made  clear  that 
it  was  to  her  interest  to  do  so.  Tissaphemes,  again,  on  his  side 
knew  that  without  Spartan  aid  he  could  not  break  up  the  Athenian 
empire,  and  that  until  this  result  Could  be  achieved,  he  must  remain 


^  Thucydides,  viii.  2,  2,  says 
sweepingly  that  the  subjects  of  the 
Athenians  were  most  of  all  eafrer  to 
revolt,  thus  implying  unanimity  of 
thought  and  action.  We  shall  see 
that  this  statement  is  as  untrue  now 
as  it  was  when  Braaidns  went  on  his 
errand  to    Chalk iviikS.     See  p.  335 

*  Thucydides,  viii.  6, 4,  says  boldly 
that  the  application  came  from  *  the 
Cbians  and  £r>  thraians.'  By  his 
cwn  showing  the  statement  is  fdlse. 


The  larsre  majority  of  the  Chians 
knew  nothing  of  the  intrigues  which 
had  revolt  from  Athens  for  their  ob- 
ject: and  it  was  this  ignorance 
which  compelled  the  conspirators, 
for  such  they  were,  to  proceed  with 
the  utmost  caution,  viii.  9,  3.  They 
knew  that  if  the  people  should  b^ 
come  acquainted  with  what  was  go- 
ing t>n,  their  schemes  would  be  hope- 
lessly frustrated.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  keep  this  fact  steadily 
in  >'iew. 
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^e^coT  to  tlie  king  for  a  sum  the  magmtode  of  wbieh  ivit  etntj 
a«T  incR«»ng'*  But  Tissaphemes  did  not  8tand  alona  in  liii  viflh 
to  mAk^  alliance  with  Sparta.  The  same  demand  which  pwed  so 
;t^\ilv  u)K>n  him  had  been  forwarded  from  Soiiaa  to  the  wtnp  of 
th^"  llollcfii^ont  whose  representatives  intreated  that  the  HflUespont 
mifrlit  lie  nmdo  the  scene  of  the  first  operations.  That  the  aatmps 
ikho\il(i  onoh  be  anxious  to  win  the  royal  favour  by  being  fbnmost 
in  (MtllinK  down  the  Athenian  empire  was  perfectly  natand ;  that 
(h«*  Spartans  who  in  the  day  of  need  had  adjured  the  Athenians 
wot  to  l)etray  their  kinsfolk  to  the  barbarian  should  now  ddiberately 
itHY|MMt  the  way  for  Persian  aggression  was  an  unnatural  and 
daiitanlly  treason  against  the  liberties  not  only  of  HeUae  bat  of 
IvuroiH).  But  looking  merely  to  the  mode  in  which  treacheiy 
tuiglit  be  made  to  }-ield  its  fruits  most  readily,  we  cannot  doubfe 
thnt  the  Spartans  were  right  in  inclining  rather  to  the  side  of  Tia- 
Mipht^mes  than  to  that  of  Phamabazos.  The  contest  waa  decided 
by  Alkibiades,  who  with  all  his  strength  urged  the  daima  of  the 
riuiins'  as  being  the  highest  bidders.  For  the  moment  he  had 
nviTything  in  his  favour.  The  mid^ion  of  Gylippoe  had  saved 
Sicily,  and  this  missioi\  had  been  sugsrested  and  passionately  urged 
by  himself.  He  was  in  a  special  sense  the  hero  of  Dekeleia  and 
Syracuse:  and  his  verdict  turned  the  scale  in  the  councils  of 
H{)arta.' 

So  passed  away  the  winter  which  ended  the  nineteenth  year  of 
the  war.  The  spring  had  come :  and  the  Chian  conspirators'  still 
8rnnd  of  waited  impatiently  for  the  promised  succour.  At  last 
ijikSr*"  ^^^'^  Spartan  envoys  were  sent  to  Corinth  with  a 
Corintb.  request  that  the  nine-and-thirty  ehips  then  lying  in 

the  port  of  Lechaion  should  be  hauled  over  tho  isthmus  and  aU  be 
dispatchoil  to  Chios  toirether  with  the  twenty  ships  which  Agis  had 
promised  to  send  to  Lesbos.^  The  prospect  was  not  altogether 
encounuring.  The  Chian  oligarchs  were  in  a  fever  of  anxiety  ket 
their  seorvt  devices  should  become  known  to  the  Athenians,  while 
the  envovs  of  Phamabazos  went  olf  in  discrust,  vowin^r  that  thev 
would  have  nothin$r  to  do  with  Chios,  and  carrvinj"  hack  with 
them  the  money  which  they  had  brought.  Agis,  however,  threw 
himself  heartily  into  the  scheme  of  Alkibiades.  To  distract  the 
attention  of  the  Athenians  and  to  divide  the  scantv  deet  which 
still  remained  to  them,  thev  determined  that  onlv  one-and-twentr 
ships  should  be  brought  across  the  isthmus.    These  wex^  launched 

»  Thar.  viii.  6.  ".  1.  says  simply  *  the  Chi«ss :    but 

3  lb.  \iu.  8y  3.                         *  his  own  sabscqaent  sui«in«nu  coo* 

>  I  am  compelled  to  use  this  term,  rict  this  exprnsioQ  of  fiidsebood. 

because  no  ouer  will  express  the  *  Thac  viiL  i^  f^  and  7. 

CieU  of  the  case.    Thiicydidfli»  viiL 
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witliout  an  attempt  at  concealment,  aa  in  the  utter  prostration  of 
Athena  secrecy  seemed  both  superfluous  and  al)8urd.  This  con- 
fidience  was  not  wholly  justified.  The  refusal  of  the  Corinthians 
to  sail  before  the  celebration  of  the  Isthmian  games  gave  the 
Atiienians  time  to  verify  in  some  measure  the  suspicions  which 
they  had  already  formed,  and  which  during  the  celebiation  of  the 
festival  were  converted  almost  into  certainty.^  Aristokrates  was 
accordingly  sent  to  Chios,  and  on  being  assured  by  the  government 
that  they  had  no  intention  of  revolting,  he  demanded  a  contingent 
of  ships  by  the  terms  of  the  alliance  and  as  a  pledge  of  their 
fidelity.  The  demand  was  complied  with,  we  are  told,  only  because 
the  conspirators  dared  not  to  call  the  people  into  their  council. 
Seven  Chian  triremes  sailed  for  Athens  *,  and  curses  not  loud  but 
deep  were  probably  imprecated  on  the  Spartans  whose  remissness 
had  brought  this  ignominy  upon  them.' 

When  therefore  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  under  Alkamenes  set 
out  from  Kenchreai,  an  A&enian  squadron  of  equal  strength 
advanced  to  meet  them  in  the  hope  of  provoking  a  Defeat  and 
conflict  in  the  open  sea.  The  Peloponnesians  declined  ^S^^enee 
the  risk;  and  the  Athenians  also  retreated,  feeling  atPeiraion.  - 
that  they  could  place  no  confidence  in  the  Chian  ships  which 
accompanied  them.^  On  the  following  day  the  Athenians  again 
came  on  in  order  of  battle  as  soon  as  the  enemy  began  their 
voyage,  and  drove  them  back  on  the  desolate  harbour  of  Peiraion 
near  the  Epidaurian  border.  One  Peloponnesian  ship  was  sunk  at 
sea;  the  rest  were  moored  on  the  beach.  But  the  Athenians 
attacked  them  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  with  some  loss  to  them- 
selves disabled  most  of  the  enemy's  ships  and  killed  the  admiral 
Alkamenes.  It  had  been  agreed  that  as  soon  as  the  fleet  began  its 
voyage  ^m  Kenchreai,  Chalkideus  should  be  dispatched  with  his 
squadron  of  five,  taking  Alkibiades  with  him.  Tlids  squadron  had 
actually  set  sail,  when  a  second  messenger  brought  the  tidings  of 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Alkamenes ;  and  the  Spartans  saw  in  this 
disaster  an  e\'il  omen  for  their  fortunes  in  a  struggle  which  was 
now  rather  an  Ionian  than  a  Peloponnesian  war.  They  at  once 
recalled  Chalkideus  and  resolved  on  issuing  orders  for  the  return 
of  some  ships  which  had  set  out  before  him.  In  this  resolution 
Alkibiades  saw  the  deathblow  to  the  whole  scheme.  Chios  could 
be  added  to  the  Spartan  confederacy  only  by  the  success  of  the 
oligarchic  plot :  and  Alkibiades  with  his  partisans  had  to  contend 
not  only  with  the  certain  opposition  of  the  demos  but  with  the 
wariness  of  the  conspirators  who  were  ready  to  revolt  from  Athens 

^  Thuc.  viii.  10, 1.  nians  did  not  at  once^take  the  precau- 

3  lb.  viii.  9,  3.  tions  vhich  tber  adopted  a  little 

3  It  seems  strange  that  the  Atbe-     later.    Thuc.  viiL  16. 
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but  not  at  all  ready  to  run  the  risk  of  nuning  tlieinselTQs.  He 
insisted  that  the  original  plan  should  still  be  carried  <mty  aai  he 
pledged  himself  that,  if  once  he  reached  the  Ionian  coast,  heiroold 
bring  about  the  revolt  not  only  of  Chios  but  of  the  other  dtiea  in 
alliance  with  Athens.  The  influence  of  his  Mend  Endioey  united 
with  his  own,  gained  the  day :  but  the  hasty  departure  of  Alkibiades 
and  of  ChaUddeus  with  his  five  triremes  left  the  Spartuui  not  kM 
rich  in  the  number  of  ships  at  their  command.  The  twen^p-seTen 
Athenian  triremes  which  kept  guard  off  Leukas  had  succeeded  in 
destroying  only  one  of  the  fleet  of  sixteen  ships  which  G^ppos 
was  bringing  back  from  Syracuse.  The  rest  made  their  way  ai&itf 
\o  Corinth.* 

It  was  necessary  now  to  hoodwink  the  conspirators  at  Ghioe 
not  less  than  the  Chimin  demos :  and  Alkibiades  accordingly  com^ 
pelled  every  vessel  which  he  met  or  overtook  to 
accompany  his  triremes,  until  they  reached  the  penin- 
sula of  Eorykos  or  Erythrai.  Thus  no  tidings  of  the 
defeat  of  Alkamcnes  reached  the  oligarchs,  who  advised 
the  Spartans  to  enter  the  Chian  harbour  without  giving 
any  notice  of  their  approach.  The  plan  of  proceeding  had  been 
carefully  arranged.  The  council  was  assembling  when  to  the 
dismay  and  bewilderment  of  the  Chian  people  the  Spartan  triremes 
approached  the  landing-place ;  and  Alkibiades,  appearing  at  once 
before  the  senate,  assured  them  that  the  little  squadron  which  had 
brought  himself  and  ChaUddeus  to  their  harbour  v^as  but  the  van 
of  a  larger  fleet  already  on  its  way,  while  of  the  incidents  at 
Peiraion  he  said  nothing.  The  decisive  step  was  taken.  Chios 
revolted  from  Athens,  and  her  example  was  followed  first  by 
Erythrai  and  then  by  IClazomenai.  Thus  had  Alkibiades  once 
again  changed  the  history  of  his  country;  and  the  voyage  of 
ChaUddeus  with  his  fire  ships  bore  its  fruit  in  the  final  catastrophe 
of  Aigospotamoi. 

Having  once  committed  themselves  to  the  venture,  the  Chian 
oligarchs  espoused  the  cause  of  their  new  friends  with  impetuous 
ardour ;  but  there  is  no  reason  for  thinking  that  the 
demos  shared  their  zeal.  The  oligarchic  faction  at 
Chios  was  not  blind  to  the  benefits  which  they  had 
reaped  from  their  connexion  with  Athens ;  and  while 
they  wished  to  weaken  the  imperial  city,  they  had  no 
desire  to  impoverbh  themselves.  But  for  the  present  their  act  had 
produced  aU  the  results  which  could  have  been  looked  for.  It  had 
given  a  new  and  startling  impulse  to  the  centrifugal  instincts  of 
the  Athenian  allies;  and  it  had  filled  Athens  with  a  dismay 
bordering  on  sheer  despair.    With  her  present  resources  she  was 

»  Thuc.  viii.  10-13. 
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wholly  unable  to  make  way  against  the  difficulties  which  wete 
overwhelming  her:  but  there  remained  still  the  reserved  fund  of 
one  thousand  talents  which  under  solemn  sanctions  PeriMee  had 
stored  up  in  the  Akropolis.^  These  sanctions  were  now  removed, 
and  a  decree  was  passed  that  the  sum  should  be  used  for  the  needs 
of  the  state.  A  new  fleet,  probably  of  inferior  ships,  was  at  once 
manned  and  sent  to  take  the  place  of  the  blockading  squadron  off' 
Peiraion.  Ofthis  squadron  eight  ships  commanded  by  Stiombichides 
were  dispatched  to  Chios,  while  the  seven  Chian  ships  were  taken 
to  Athens  where  the  free  men  among  the  crews  were  imprisoned 
and  the  slaves  belonging  to  them  set  free.  In  addition  to  these, 
thirty  more  triremes  were  to  be  equipped  and  manned.' 

Meanwhile  Strombichides  had  reached  Samos.  Sailing  thence 
to  Teos,  he  insisted  on  the  neutrality  of  the  Teians  if  he  could  not 
have  their  active  help.  But  the  approach  of  a  land-  jie^j*  ^ 
force  from  Erythrai  and  Elazomenai  warned  him  to  Hiieu». 
stand  out  to  sea,  where  presently  the  three-and-twenty  J^J^J^^ 
triremes  of  Chalkideus  hove  in  sight  from  Chios.  Spcurtaand 
Against  such  a  number  his  own  small  fleet  was  us&-  Fenia. 
less,  and  retreat  now  became  flight.  While  OhaUddeus  was 
chasing  him  to  Samos,  the  Teians  were  induced  to  admit  the 
Erythraian  and  Klazomenian  forces  whom  they  had  refused  to  re- 
ceive so  long  as  the  Athenians  maintained  their  ground.  The 
strangers,  having  vainly  waited  a  while  for  the  return  of  Chalkideus, 
set  to  work  to  demolish  the  wall  which  the  Athenians  had  built 
on  the  landward  side  of  the  city,  and  Stages  the  deputy  of  Tissa- 
phemes  hurried  up  with  a  body  of  troops  to  take  part  in  the  pleasant 
task.  But  Alkibiades  was  impatient  to  strike  a  harder  blow  on 
the  falling  power  of  Athens.  His  arrival  at  Miletos  was  followed 
by  the  immediate  revolt  of  the  city  and  the  ratification  of  a  treaty 
between  the  Persian  king  and  the  Lakedaimonians.  This  compact 
not  only  bound  either  party  to  carry  on  the  war  so  long  as  the 
other  should  desire  its  continuance,  but  declared  the  great  king  to 
be  the  rightful  owner  of  all  lands  which  he  or  his  predecessors  had 
at  any  time  possessed.^  The  promises  which  Brasidas  had  made 
to  the  revolted  towns  of  OhaUddike  had  been  kept  with  no  great 
strictness :  but  now  the  Spartans,  who  had  sworn  to  maintain  the 
autonomy  of  every  Hellenic  city,  had  declared  a  barbarian  despot 
the  master  not  only  of  the  lands  lying  to  the  east  of  the  Egean, 
but  of  Boiotia,  Thessaly,  Attica,  and  Megara.* 

>  See  p.  279.  days  by  Mardonios,  after  the  second 

2  Thuc.  viii.  16.  occupation  of  Athens :  and  any  such 

3  lb.  viiL  18.  occupation  served  in  the  eyes  of  the 

4  The  ten-itory  of  Megara  or  a  great  king  as  a  title  to  possession, 
part  of  it  bad  been  held  for  a  few 
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But,  while  the  prospect  seemed  daily  to  grow  daiicBr  aai  mcne 
hopeless,  an  event  occurred  which  for  a  time  averted  tibe  final 
m,{ng  ^  catastrophe  and  seemed  even  to  make  it  fiUj  that 
^i^n»*«n  Athens  might  yet  be  victorious  over  her  enemiw^  A. 
against  the  revolution  took  place  in  Samos  not  against  her  hot  in 
QeomoroL  }^j  fevouT.  So  little  had  Athens  interfered  with  the 
domestic  afiairs  of  the  island  since  the  supproanon  of  tiie  fint 
revolt,  ^  that  the  Geomoroi,  or  oligarchical  landownen,  had  con- 
trived to  regain  their  preponderance  and  to  deprive  the  demos  of 
all  right  of  intermarriage  with  the  dominant  class.  Of  the  time 
when  or  the  mode  in  which  this  change  occurred  we  know  nothing ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  when  the  rising  of  the  demos  took  place, 
Samos  was  strictly  under  local  government.  The  demos  had  pro- 
bably been  for  some  time  watching  an  opportunity  for  d^^ofling 
their  rulers,  and  the  presence  of  the  Athenian  ships  detennined 
them  to  act  at  once.  The  oligarchy  was  in  all  likelilux)d  taken 
completely  by  surprise ;  but  they  made  an  obstinate  resistance.  Two 
hundred  were  slain  in  the  struggle;  four  hundred  were  driven 
into  exile ;  and  their  property,  both  real  and  personal,  was  divided 
amongst  the  demos,  who  with  a  studied  irony  treated  the  Geomoroi 
as  an  inferior  class  by  forbidding  the  people,  on  whom  they  had 
thus  far  looked  down  with  infinite  contempt,  from  contracting  any 
marriages  with  them.  These  were  sweeping,  if  not  hard,  measures ; 
and  the  Samians  must  be  severely  condemned,  if  the  acts  cannot 
be  justified.  But  there  cannot  be  a  doubt, — indeed  it  is  admitted 
even  by  historians  who  are  least  disposed  to  favour  Athens, — ^that 
these  oligarchs  intended  to  follow  the  example  of  their  brethren  at 
Chios :  and  unless  it  can  be  maintained  that  the  people  were  bound 
to  be  passive  while  a  foreign  enemy  was  being  brought  in,  and  a 
yoke  put  upon  them  far  harder  than  the  mere  sentimental  grievance 
which  formed  their  one  ground  of  complaint  against  the  Athenians, 
then  it  must  be  granted  that  they  took  the  only  course  open  to 
them.  That  the  Athenians  should  feel  both  pleasure  and  gratitude 
towards  the  Samian  people,  is  only  what  we  should  look  for.  The 
Samians  had  given  signal  proof  of  their  fidelity,  and  Athens 
rewarded  them  by  raising  them  at  once  to  the  rank  of  autonomous 
allies. 

The  effect  of  this  revolution  soon  became  felt.  If  the  Athenians 
were  to  continue  the  struggle  at  all,  their  base  of  operations  must 
be  secure :  and  such  a  post  they  now  had  in  Sbmos. 
recovery  of      Nor  was  it  long  before  they  were  able  to  check  the 
i^boB.  eager  zeal  of  the  Ohian  oligarchs  who  dreaded  most  of 

all  to  stand  alone  in  revolt,  and  who  now  made  a  strong  effort  to 
detach  Lesbos  from  Athens.  Thirteen  Ohian  ships  sailed  to  Lesbos, 

1  See  p.  260. 
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while  a  land-force  of  Peloponneaians  a!hd  their  allies  marched 

towarda  Elazomenai  and  Kyme,  on  their  road  to  the  Hellespont, 

if  the  revolt  of  Lesbos  should  leave  the  way  open.    Methymna 

and  Mytilene  at  once  threw  off  their  allegiance  to  Athens ;  but 

three  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  Spartan  high-admiral  Astyochos 

at  OhioS|  five-and-twenty  Athenian  triremes  under    Leon  and 

Biomedon  sailed  to  the  island.    Seeing  them  pass,  Astyochos  with 

his  four  Peloponneeian  ships  and  one  Chian  vessel  followed  them 

late  in  the  day,  and  sailed  to  Pyrrha  and  thence  to  Eresos,  where 

he  learnt  that  the  Athenians  had  taken  theMytilenaians  completely 

by  surprise  and  carried  their  city  by  storm.    The  men  of  Eresos 

showed  their  courage,  if  not  their  wisdom,  by  revolting  after  they 

heard  this  news ;  and  Astyochos  sailed  on  to  Antissa  and  Methymna 

in  the  hope  of  retrieving  losses  and  gaining  fresh  ground.    But  his 

efforts  were  vain.    The  Athenians  were  soon  masters  of  the  whole 

island.    The  Peloponnesian  land-force  was  broken  up,  and  the  idea 

of  immediate  operations  at  the  Hellespont  in  conjunction  with 

Phamabazos  was  abandoned. 

On  the  suppression  of  the  Mytilenaian  revolt  in  the  days  6t 

Kleon  the  whole  male  population  of  the  city  was  condemned  to 

death.    If  the  Lesbians  now  escaped,  as  it  would    ^ .  ^ .  ^ 
..,       .  .  a  ,  .  ,  Defeat iliia 

seem,  without  any  pains  and  penalties  except  those    death  of 

which  are  involved   in  actual  warfare,  their  good    ^^^f®°** 

fortune  may  be  ascribed  rather  to  the  weakness  of  the    raragea  iu 

conquerors  than  to  their  magnanimity.  The  Athenians    ^^°^ 

could  not  afibrd  to  do  now  as  they  had  done  at  Skione  or  at  Meloe : 

btit  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  them  from  retaliating  on  their 

enemies  at  least  those  e\'ils  which  the  fortification  of  Dekeleia  had 

so  bitterly  aggravated  for  themselves;  and  their  vengeance  was 

directed  first  against  the  conspirators  of  Chios.    In  an  attack  which 

they  now  made  on  the  Milesian  Panormos  the  Spartan  commander 

Ghalkideus  was  slain :  and  then  the  storm  burst  upon  the  Ghians 

simultaneously  from  Lesbos,  from  the  Oinoussian  islets  off  the 

northern  promontory  of  their  own  island,  and  from  Sidoussa  and 

Pteleon  on  the  opposite  territory  of  Erythrai.    A  series  of  defeats 

at  Kardamyle  and  Bolissos,  at  Phanai  and  Leukonion  reduced  the 

Ghians  to  a  state  of  siege  within  their  walls,  and  compelled  them 

to  look  passively  upon  the  ravaging  of  those  fruitful  and  happy 

lands  on  which  no  invader  had  trod  since  the  days  of  Xerxes. 

This  was  all  that  the  plotters  had  gained  by  intrigues  warily  carried 

on  and  by  schemes  carefully  matured.    The  singular  and  unbroken 

prosperity  of  the  island  from  the  time  when  Athens  became  the 

head  of  the  Dclian  confederacy  furnished  indisputable  proof  that 

the  islanders  not  only  had  no  real  grounds  of  complaint  against  the 

administration  of  the  imperial  city,  but  were  indebted  to  it  for 
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tbe  coodoct  of  the  Cban  gmcuuueiit  to  excite  iSbt 
digiation  c^  Fngliftliincn  at  the  preseat  day.  Hid  it  mat  ^ecn  for 
Atheu  they  most  hare  wmamwl  sol^ect  to  ihb  degmdin^  yokB 
and  the  arfahzazy  eTartinnii  of  the  Pesiaii  ^aag.  Under  ha  pnn 
teetinzann  they  had  panawl  more  than  half  a  eentmjin  perfwt 
taSetYf  and«  as  her  fne  aSiea,  they  had  heen  called  npoa  onfy  to 
fimkh  their  yeariy  quota  of  ahips  for  the  maintrtiance  of  an  avder 
horn  which  they  deriTed  henefita  folly  eqnal  to  any  whidi  Athens 
henelf  received.  It  is  not,  indeed,  too  mndi  to  say  that  thia  oriar 
was  the  greatest  political  Mewsiiy  whidi  the  worid  had  yet  seen; 
and  to  tUs  order  in  spite  of  the  sentimwital  gneranees  shaped  hy 
diseased  dreams  of  autonomy  the  people  in  most  of  the  aUied  or 
subject  cities  were  honestly  attached.  In  Chios  their  attachment 
was  so  strong''  that  the  oligarchs  had  to  work  in  fear  and  tremUing 
lest  their  plots  should  come  prematurely  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
demos. 

While  Astyochos  was  seeking,  by  taking  hostages  or  in  other 
modeS;  to  keep  down  the  philo- Athenian  party  in  Ohios,^  a  fleet 
Yi^^ifrjot  ^^  ^  ships  under  the  command  of  Phrynichoe, 
the  Athe-  Onomakles,  and  Skironides  was  conveying  &om  Athem 
Axwirm  orer  to  Miletos  a  force  of  1,000  Athenian  and  1,500  Aigeian 
•iSriMa^  hoplites  (600  of  these  having  received  their  pano^ilies 
pheroaat  at  Athens),  together  vnth  1,000  furnished  by  the 
^^^'^^^  allies.    This  force  had  incamped  on  Milesian  ground, 

before  the  Milesians,  aided  by  the  Peloponnesians  under  Chalkideus 
and  by  Tissaphemes  himself  vnth  a  body  of  Persian  cavalry,  came 
out  to  meet  them.  The  Dorian  Argives  advanced  with  the  care- 
lessness of  contempt  against  the  lonians  of  Miletos  who  were 
opposed  to  them;  but  their  disorder  was  punished  by  a  defeat 
which  cost  them  300  men,  while  the  lonians  of  Athens  were  not 
less  decisively  victorious  over  the  Dorians  of  Sparta.  The  astonish- 
ment caused  by  this  strange  result  might  have  been  especially 
useful  to  the  Athenians  in  their  intended  investment  of  Miletos, 
had  not  tidings  come  that  a  fleet  of  55  ships  from  Peloponnesos 
and  Sicily  under  the  command  of  Hermokrates  might  at  any 
moment  be  looked  for.  The  whole  armament  reached  the  islet  of 
Loros,  about  30  miles  to  the  southwest  of  Miletos,  under  the 

1  Thuc  viii.  34»  6. 
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commaiid  of  Theramenes,  who  was  charged  to  hand  it  oyer  to 
Astjochos.  Thence,  hearing  that  the  Athenians  were  at  Miletoe, 
he  sailed  eastwards  to  the  golf  of  lasos ;  and  here  at  TeicMonssa 
AlHbiades  who  had  fought  in  the  last  hattle  told  him  in  a  few 
words  that  unless  Miletos  could  be  relieved  their  whole  work  in 
sapping  the  empire  of  Athens  must  he  frustrated.  A  resolution 
was  taken  to  go  at  once  to  its  aid ;  hut  their  mere  approach  had 
attained  the  obje<!1;  in  view.  The  Athenian  commanders  were  at 
first  anxious  to  meet  the  Peloponnesians  in  open  fight :  but  they 
were  opposed  by  Phrynichos  with  a  determined  energy  which,  if 
displayed  by  Demosthenes,  might  have  conquered  even  ^e  obstinacy 
of  I^ikias  and  made  the  revolt  of  Chios  and  Miletos  impossible. 
Defeat,  he  insisted,  was  the  one  thing  which  Athens  in  her  present 
need  could  not  afibrd  to  incur.  This  need  was  so  great  that  even 
with  full  preparation  they  were  not  justified  in  risking  a  battle, 
nnlees  they  were  absolutely  compelled  to  fight ;  but  here  there  was 
no  such  necessity,  and  he  assuredly  would  not  allow  the  safety  of 
Athens  to  be  imperilled  from  any  fancied  notions  of  honour  or  self- 
respect.  This  advice  of  Phrynichos  calls  forth  the  warm  praise  of 
Thucydides.^  But  neither  here  nor  in  the  later  scenes  of  his 
career  is  it  easy  to  determine  the  character  of  his  motives.  We 
are  now  approaching  the  time  in  which  the  constitutional  life 
developed  in  Athens  from  the  days  of  Solon,  or  rather  perhaps  those 
of  Kleisthenes,  was  to  be  disastrously  interrupted ;  and  the  acts  of 
Phrynichos  were  not  such  as  to  vindicate  for  him  the  trust  reposed 
whether  in  Perikles  or  in  Aristeides. 

The  summer  passed  away  without  the  excitement  of  angry 
feeling  between  the  Peloponnesians  and  their  allies.  In  the  autumn 
the  payment  of  the  fleet  at  the  rate  of  a  drachma  Dispute  be- 
daily  for  each  man,  together  with  a  notice  that  for  the  t^ecn  Tiasa- 
fioture  Tissaphemes  could  not,  except  on  direct  orders  ^[ermokra- 
from  the  king,  pay  more  than  the  half  drachma,  showed  *^ 
the  working  of  a  secret  influence  which  afterwards  led  to  more  im- 
portant results.  By  Theramenes,  who  was  only  in  temporary 
command,  the  notice  was  received  with  indifference ;  but  the  loudly 
expressed  indignation  of  Hermokrates  convinced  Tissaphemes  of 
the  wisdom  of  compromising  the  matter,  and  he  agreed  to  furnish 
a  rate  of  pay  which  should  enable  all  to  receive  the  half  drachma, 
while  the  crew  of  one  ship  in  rotation  would  be  paid  at  the  old 
rate.  The  events  of  the  winter,  on  the  whole,  told  more  for  the 
Athenians  than  for  their  enemies.  A  fresh  force  of  five^nd-thirty 
ships  under  Charminos,  Strombichides,  and  Euktemon,  joined  the 
fleet  already  at  Samos,  thus  raising  the  whole  number  of  efficient 
ships  on  that  station  to  104,  in  scarcely  more  than  a  year  from  the 

1  Thuc  viii.  27,  5. 
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time  when  the  catastrophe  of  Syracuse  left  them  piactioiJly  without 
a  navy.  On  the  Spartan  side  Astyochoe  was  mortified  hy  a  failme 
first  at  Pteleon  and  then  at  Elazomenai  where  the  cilizens  refused 
to  hanish  to  Daphnous  the  philo-Athenian  party.  From  Klaiomenai 
he  went  to  Phokaia  and  K]^^,  where  a  deputation  of  T^vaVwa^ 
oligarchs  hesought  his  help  for  a  second  revolt  Astyochoe,  eager 
to  comply  with  their  request,  went  himself  to  Ohios,  and  etroye  to 
prevail  on  the  Spartan  commander  Pedaritos  by  the  argument  that 
even  their  fedlure  would  do  far  more  mischief  to  the  Athenians 
than  to  themselves.  Pedaritos  answered  briefly  that  he  would 
neither  go  himself  nor  allow  the  Chian  ships  to  be  taken  on  this 
errand ;  and  Astyochos,  vowing  that  he  would  not  return  to  aid 
the  Chians  if  they  should  need  his  help  ever  so  much,  departed  for 
Miletos. 

In  the  powerful  Spartan  fleet  here  assembled  AstyochoB,  it 
would  seem,  read  the  condemnation  of  the  disgraceful  treaty 
Seccmd  tRAty  made  by  ChaUddeus  with  Tissaphemee ;  and  accord- 
^JJJJJ^j  ingly  he  insisted  on  a  revision  of  the  terms.  The 
ivnOiu  result  was  a  compact  which  formally  bound  the  Spar- 

tons  not  to  injure  whether  by  invasions  or  in  any  other  way  any 
count  r}'  or  city  which  might  at  any  time  have  belonged  to  the 
n^igning  Persian  monarch  or  to  any  of  his  predecessors.  From 
ituch  torritories  or  towns  they  were  forbidden  to  exact  any  tax  or 
tributo  whatsoever.  In  return  for  these  concessions  the  barbarian 
despot  graciously  condescended  to  give  the  Spartans  such  help  as 
ho  might  be  persuaded  to  afibrd,  and  to  guarantee  them  to  the 
beet  of  his  power  from  invasion  on  the  part  of  any  of  his  subjects.^ 

Meanwhile  the  Chians  had  been  feeling  in  its  full  effects  the 
angry  declaration  of  Astyochos  that  in  their  hour  of  need  they 
ivfffifl  ti  sliould  seek  his  aid  in  vain.  Having  finished  their 
of  ikOphi-^  preparations  in  Samos,  the  Athenians  sailed  to  Chios 
iS^  LJJ"*'  {  and  established  themselves  in  a  fortified  camp  at  Del- 
i^iM  hy  tho  phinion  somewhat  to  the  north  of  the  city.  From  this 
▲thvniiuu.  aheltered  harbour  they  could  harass  the  island  by  sea, 
and  ravage  the  coimtry  at  their  will.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  the 
losses  thus  occasioned  roused  again  the  indignation  of  the  demos 
against  a  struggle  to  which  they  had  never  given  a  voluntary 
sanction,  or  that  the  Chian  oligarchs  should  begin  to  feel  the  stii^ 
of  slavery  oven  more  poignantly  than  the  Athenians  had  been 
made  to  feel  it  after  the  Spartan  occupation  of  Dekeleia.  So  huge 
was  the  number  of  slaves  in  the  island  that  great  severity  became 
needful  to  keep  them  down ;  and  this  harshness  led  many  to  escape 
to  the  mountains  and  there  maintain  themselves  by  systematic 
plundering.    To  these  men  the  Athenian  occupation  of  Delphinion 
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fonushed  a  temptation  for  desertion  not  to  be  resisted ;  and  their 
desertion  was  followed  hy  calamities  which  almost  reduced  the 
Chian  oligarchy  to  despair.  Once  more  they  applied  to  Astyochos ; 
and  the  manifest  feeling  of  the  allies  convinced  him  that  the  re- 
fusal of  their  request  would  be  impolitic  as  well  as  wrong.  He  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  go  at  once  to  ib&t  island,  when  he  received 
the  news  that  a  fleet  of  seven-and-twentj  Spartan  ships,  having  on 
board  eleven  men  who  after  Spartan  fashion  were  to  give  him 
advice  or  keep  him  in  check,  had  reached  Kaunos^  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Asia  Minor.^ 

The  admiral  in  command  of  this  fleet  was  Antisthenes ;  at  the 
head  of  the  commissioners  was  Lichas ;  and  they  were  charged  to 
do  all  that  might  be  in  their  power  to  further  the  i>cfeftt  of 
wishes  not  of  Tissaphemes  but  of  Phamabazos.  The  ChArminos 
arrival  of  these  ships  at  Eaunos  was  a  circumstance  tan  ad^Sa 
which  in  the  judgement  of  Astyochos  fully  justified  ABtyochot. 
him  in  abandoning  for  the  present  the  thought  of  helping  the 
Ohians.^  Sailing  to  Kos,  he  found  the  city  of  that  island  helpless, 
the  walls  having  been  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake ;  but  this 
was  a  sufficient  reason  for  ravaging  the  city  and  for  the  selling  of 
those  among  the  prisoners  who  had  been  slaves.  On  reaching 
Knidos  they  would  have  preferred  to  land  and  rest :  but  the  Kni- 
dians  insisted  that  he  should  sail  at  once  against  the  twenty  tri- 
remes with  which  Charminos  was  looking  out  for  the  Peloponnesian 
reinforcement.  On  his  way  to  the  islet  of  Syme  a  storm  with 
heavy  rain  and  fog  dispersed  his  fleet;  and  at  daybreak  his  left 
wing  was  sighted  by  Charminos,  who,  supposing  that  this  was  the 
squadron  under  the  command  of  Antisthenes,  attacked  it  at  once. 
He  was  fast  gaining  the  day,  three  of  the  enemy's  ships  being  sunk 
and  others  being  disabled,  when  he  found  himself  thoroughly 
hemmed  in  by  the  rest  of  the  ships  belonging  to  the  force  of  As- 
tyochos. In  their  flight  the  Athenians  lost  six  vessels :  the  rest 
made  their  way  first  to  the  island  of  Teutloussa,  and  thence  to 
Halikamassos,  while  the  two  divisions  of  the  Peloponnesian  fieet 
efiected  a  junction  and  sailed  together  to  Enidos. 

The  possession  of  so  mighty  an  armament  justified  the  assump- 
tion of  a  little  more  dignity  in  their  dealings  with  the  Persian 
satrap,  who  was  now  invited  to  a  conference  with  the  Ruptare  be- 
Spartan  commissioners.  Speaking  for  his  colleagues,  Sdri^"* 
Lichas  passed  in  review  the  provisions  of  the  former  pb«m«i. 
covenants,  and  told  Tissaphemes  flatly  that  he  had  not  the  least 
intention  of  abiding  by  pactions  so  shameful  and  humiliating  not 
merely  to   Sparta  but  to  the  Hellenic  states  generally.    Taken 
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«liick  bv  'uui^ruAj:^  utterly  unlocked  for  from  men  who,  so  long'  as 
u^y  cjv^^kvI  Athene,  seemed  to  care  for  nothing,  TinaphemeB 
r.£r»u  iw^y  &nd  went  off  in  a  rage.^ 

r^fc-  r^irvdi  o:  the  Athenians  to  Samoa  left  Rhodes  exposed  to 
xirf  :*il'.  :\  ^.v  o:*  S^*rt»a  influence.    The  three  cities  of  this  island 
^.^j.  ^         li=c.>5.  lalfsos,  and  Kamiros,  (the  fourth  city,  Rhodes) 
■ijvv».> .  -.  -     -■::  bfcvi:^  yet  been  fonned,)  were  all  inhabited  by  a 
x^-o::>  :Vrjti  ^^polatkn :  and  it  m^t  be  supposed  that  they 

i*\-a.'.c  ;>  4S  >;:rifr>  »a?ct  their  subordination  to  an  Ionian  power 
fcr-.l  \    *rf  r  :.•  «ijLir  :£  :he  yoke.    But  it  was  not  so ;  and  the 
^•.  >.v^^  ' . "  .:;:a:*  '".r'  :bi  j^::eral  spirit  of  the  imperial  admims- 
jT*. .  ..  ..r  . .   \  Lifc :  3.     :'.::*: .  i5  eUcTrhew.  revolt  was  the  work  not  of 

•>■  .>  %  :u.:  .:  uw  :Lir*r:2i^  \\'hen  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  of 
•..  -..^  •  :.•  >JL3»>  siKPJC  lirr  sirKur  of  Kamiros,  the  demos,  dis- 
v.>  "a;.  k^  <«  '-1^  i^  A&Cv'c^i'^yi^i-  >^  hnmedly  to  the  mountains ;  and 

>■  •..■>o-.''w..>*  T*  ■▼  i^i-i  '»'  zaiauw  things  in  their  own  wav, 
>wv.  v.^-Wi.  rw  >orv*53ic:^t^  »:;  tie  other  cities,  unfortified  like 
V  .-...rT^  •-  i  *.-u*»iK>jv>f.  'j:  -s^x'i  Rhi>les  was  declared  to  be  a 
:.-.!.■.  ^.-    .     If  >5?*.-i»j  ,v»L.S«irir4j'y.    On  zeceiiring  these  tidings, 

v;    V  ::•.  -u.'.  it.x    *^  AA^-  ^-i-"-  ^^4:l:.*;  but  the  mischief  could  not 

\    V  •..  vv.  ». •..   j«:.^  **^:*-  .vi*-.j>: ~-\i  to  content  themselves  with 

.,*.v   i.    V.TIBS'-. ;:c  .•■.>o.:*rs  ,:i  V.>..\iiiz  territory, while  the  Pelo- 

-,. ..  -1  sv,-  >  •  •.  X  ■  ".  c  *L  Avl  .Vc  ivcl:  '.y  tiree  months  drawn  up  on  shore 

'.•>  >  V.  T*.iui"  A-v.  ■ :;  ..^v-cKv::*  :v4^*::v;rr  was  in  8ome  measu^ 
•a^v'  ,*»   -^  ^-  .»-*.••  ^>-:v*i  *i*.'.  yrvairted  the  remarks  of  Lichas 
.  .   ^,.  *  V*:*siv*b.r,>:>^     r>-  Sr^rtaas  had  chosen  Rhodes  as 
-A*  »        .^v . :  *  •  v!fc  *5Sit:.-::  :>.*  K*  siore  out  of  his  way ;  and  in 

»*',*'.k'*sC.'     ^  ^-   '^*^'^"  '-*-**  '— >  ~ie^'  ^  *ble  to  cany  on  the  war 
— ^  >*:  \\-.  IVwit:''.  ;v.."»i3t'y  they  levied  a  tribute  of  thirty- 

VI ^-  4k.^-i<>  .-    -'•'.'  K'.\v,\c.N.  ^^^..'  thus  round  that  autonomy  was  a 
Vvv^^T^  v\"^v>  ".»,'**  ,*:  Uus:  K'  lujd  tor.    But  it  was  owing  far 
i«*v  v  .  "■■  •    ^%;v.-o.  ^•.'  V'viVijku'Sw     For  him  there  was  emj^ti- 
,%fc>   »^'  s>»'\v  \^i>ft^v  yr^'^ti'.'.'jseixv  and  ruin:  and  pre-eminence 
^^.^Nv  N'  ^v  .xv*  a:\*.  :v:*i:wvi  v»tily  by  brilliant,  if  not  unbroken, 
v»s\\>i«N     U  «*  x-^5ixv:*o'.-^  ';XAi  uiduiiiVstly  brought  about  the  fortifi- 
,^  'N^*   >'-    tVvv^'M  jc*..;   ;ho  vl«**tn;ction  of  their  armaments  in 
>;^i.^\      '^..   * '.  ;^c  «ia:vrs  ox*  ;he  K^rvan  things  began  to  assume  a 
,1  •  K^i % : !  ■■  t -  ^^  , .     I ^ ; :w r  he  hjul  ali\,«(idy  done  the  Spartans  all  the 
^H\\l  v\*iv*'  V  ^*'*  ^NAjviKv'  vxi'doi:)^:  and  this  of  itself  would  be  a 
„.^  K«'  *  'N\»  '".i  ".vv  ^xixiAtxl'.i;^  huu :  or  he  was  trading  on  his  genius 
,Ofe»,'^^v*v.  •'^l  vUu  woiiUi  K> »  r\tkkui  for  putting  him  out  of  the 
^.^\  aU  yvi^s'.       I'lu'x  i^wJ  that  the  conditions  of  the  conflict 
^%s;v  '^'^  ''^'^^  ^^^*5  r.:ox  hiul  Kv«  in  SxTacuse:  and  perhaps  Her- 
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jnokzateB  alone  saw  tliat  in  spite  of  all  their  tiouUes  both  finan^^Al 
and  military  the  Athenians  had  the  advantage  of  standing  on  the 
defisnsiye  with  the  popular  feeling  of  the  allied  cities  strongly  on 
their  side,  while  the  Peloponnesians  had  committed  themseiyes  to 
aggressions  as  yast  as  those  of  which  the  Athenians  were  guilty  in 
Sioly .  But  they  were  irritated  by  such  unlooked-for  eyents  as  the 
rising  of  the  people  in  Semos  and  the  disagreeable  air  of  superiority 
assumed  towsirds  them  by  the  Persian  satrap;  and  at  the  instance 
of  his  personal  enemy  Agis  an  order  was  sent  out  to  Astyochos  to 
kill  the  Athenian  exile ;  but  that  keezHUghted  schemer  was  still 
more  than  a  match  for  the  stupid  cunning  and  treachery  of  Spartans. 
Gontrasting  possibly  the  secret  assassination  of  a  refined  oligarchic 
oonmiimity  with  the  open  courts  and  the  straightforward  decrees  of 
the  yulgar  Athenian  demos,  AUdbiades,  warned  of  his  intended  mur- 
der, shook  the  dust  off  his  feet  and  made  his  way  to  Tissaphemes. 

But  like  other  able  and  unscrupulous  men,  Alldlnades  seldom 
£edled  to  overreach  himself.    He  had  been  a  most  convenient  in- 
strument in  the  eyes  of  the  Spartans ;  and  Tissaphemes    Growing  in- 
now  stood  in  need  of  just  such  an  agent  in  his  dealings    ^°"'^?^ 
with  the  Greeks.    So  far  as  his  advice  tended  to  in-    with  Tina- 
crease  their  difficulties,  he  was  ready  to  avail  himself    p^mtmb. 
of  it  and  to  act  upon  it  promptly :  so  far  as  it  concerned  himself, 
he  would  believe  and  adopt  as  much  as  he  pleased.    It  was  from 
this  new  counsellor  that  the  suggestion  came  for  reducing  the  pay 
of  the  Peloponnesians  from  a  drachma  to  half  a  drachma  daily ; 
but  the  satrap  felt  greater  confidence  in  the  result  of  another  sug- 
gestion made  by  AlMbiades  for  bribing  the  generals  and  trierarcha 
belonging  to  the  Peloponnesian  force.    Too  much  stress  can  scarcely 
be  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  plan  succeeded  with  all  except  the 
Syracusan  Hermokiates.    Personal  corruption  has  often  been  al- 
lied as  the  special  vice  of  democracies ;  and  in  Athens  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  found  a  singularly  congenial  soiL    But  in  Athens  its 
growth  is  but  dwarfish  in  comparison  with  the  gigantic  proportions 
which  it  reached  in  the  pure  Doric  oligarchy  of  Sparta  and  the 
haughty  and  refined  nobility  of  her  allies. 

The  acceptance  of  these  bribes  by  the  Peloponnesian  officers  at 
once  enabled  Alkibiades  to  come  forth  as  the  accredited  agent  of 
Tissaphemes,  and  to  adopt  towards  them  and  others  a  Snggwtlona 
tone  which  he  knew  that  they  dared  not  openly  resent.  fJ^^J^* 
Greek  cities  came  to  ask  for  aid  in  money :  they  were  tag  tbe  vnr, 
dismissed  with  the  answer  that  they  had  paid  tribute  to  Athena 
while  they  were  her  subjects,  and  that  they  must  expect  to  find 
freedom  a  luxury  even  more  costly.  For  Tissaphemes  AUdlnadea^ 
it  is  said,  had  further  advice.  It  was  to  his  interest,  he  urged,  and 
to  that  of  his  master  that  the  movement  of  the  war  should  be  alow» 
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The  cause  of  Persia  could  not  be  farthered  by  the  victory  eif^isr  of 
Sparta  or  of  Athens ;  nay  the  Tictory  of  the  latter  would  be  by  te 
the  lesser  evil.  Her  object  was  to  bring  the  islanders  of  liie  ^gMn 
into  absolute  subjection  to  herself,  and  to  secure  to  the  great  king 
the  same  absolute  power  over  the  continental  Hellenic  cities.  To 
these  cities  the  Spartans  promised  freedom ;  and  although  for  the 
present  they  signed  treaties  which  seemed  to  attest  their  indifierence 
to  the  matter,  yet  success  would  compel  them  to  throw  off  the 
mask,  or  would  make  the  Hellenic  cities  strong  enough  to  compel 
the  Spartans  to  go  on  with  the  work  which  they  had  begun.  Td 
this  string  of  glibly-uttered  liesTissaphemes  listened  probably  with 
a  calm  incredulity  to  which  he  took  care  that  his  countenance 
should  give  no  expression.  He  was  perfectly  aware  that  he  was 
himself  in  debt  to  the  king  because  for  more  than  half  a  century 
Persian  tribute-gatherers  had  been  shut  out  from  the  contineat^ 
not  less  than  the  insular  cities  by  this  state  which  was  now  repre- 
sented as  bent  on  multiplying  Persian  slaves.  But  while  he  saw 
thn^ugh  these  flimsy  falsehoods,  he  was  none  the  less  ready  to  fol^ 
low  the  adnco  which  protected  his  purse  or  increased  his  powef. 
Acting  on  his  counsel,  the  satrap  allowed  his  payments  to  become 
irrtytilar,  while  he  insisted  on  the  near  approach  of  the  Phenician 
lltH't  as  n  reason  for  not  venturing  a  battle  with  the  Athenians  in 
I  ho  present  efEciency  of  a  navy  which  but  twelve  months  before  had 
no  existence.  It  was  thus  that  weeks  and  even  months  passed 
away  while  the  Peloponneslan  ships  lay  hauled  ashore  in  the  Bho- 
dian  harbours ;  and  the  Spartans  began  to  suspect  that  Tiasaphemes 
had  made  up  hLs  mind  to  look  on  while  the  two  contending  parties 
wore  each  other  out* 

But  AUdbiades  had  no  intention  of  remaining  long  the  mere 
agent  or  instrument  of  a  Persian  satrap.  Scarcely  a  year  ago  it 
Overtares  of  ^^  Seemed  that  Athens  must  doon  lie  at  the  merey  of 
^^bto^Bto  her  enemies :  now  by  an  unparalleled  effort  she  was 
officers  at  aUe  to  keep  at  bay  the  navies  of  Peloponnesoe  and 
^*»^«-  Sicily  aided  by  the  gold  of  Persia.    Nor  can  there  be 

a  reasonable  doubt  that  she  would  have  outridden  the  storm  had  it 
not  been  for  the  vile  machinations  of  one  of  the  worst  of  tndtortf 
acting  on  a  knot  of  Athenian  citizens  almost  as  treacherous  and  as 
unprincipled  as  himself.  But  not  one  of  these  men  had  thought 
seriously  of  making  a  systematic  effort  to  overthrow  the  existii^ 
political  constitution  of  Athens,  until  Alkibiadee  stirred  the  smoul- 
•dering  embers  into  flame.  Tliis  miserable  victim  of  his  own 
cleverness  spent  his  life  in  spinning  webs  of  intrigues  which  seem 
to  have  brought  him  no  rest  and  little  satisfaction.  The  result 
of  the  Sicilian  expedition  had  made  his  influence  for  the  moment 
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paramount  at  Sparta ;  but  as  soon  as  things  went  wrong  in  the 
Egean,  he  was  made  to  feel  that  traitors  can  be  tolerated  only  so 
long  as  they  are  successfuL  He  had  been  driyen  to  take  refuge 
with  Tissaphemes;  and  he  saw  clearly  that  he  must  soon  get 
ready  a  place  of  retreat  elsewhere.  If  anything  in  the  life  of 
AUdbiades  could  be  amazing,  we  might  be  astonished  at  the  impu- 
dence of  the  message  which  he  now  sent  to  those  of  the  oligarchic 
party  who  were  serving  in  the  armament  at  Samoa.  Galling 
himself  to  the  remembrance  of  the  best  men  of  Athens  (to  oligarchs 
in  all  ages  their  fellows  are  always  the  cream  of  the  cream), 
he  could  dare  to  say  that  he  owed  his  banishment  to  the  demos, 
and  that  so  long  as  this  yagabond  society  continued  to  exist  at 
Athens,  he  would  neyer  set  foot  in  the  streets  of  his  natiye  city. 
Nor  did  he  shrink  tiom  adding  that,  if  he  could  return  to  an  oH- 
garchical  Athens,  he  would  secure  for  her  the  active  friendship  of 
Tissaphemes.^  Nothing  more  was  needed  to  rouse  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  oligarchic  party  in  the  Athenian  army  at  Samos.  Some 
envoys  went  from  tiie  camp  of  Samos  to  AlMbiades,  who  now  had 
even  better  things  to  tell  them.  He  had  promised  them,  before, 
the  friendship  of  Tissaphemes :  he  now  assured  them  that  he  would 
bring  them  into  alliance  with  the  great  king  himself,  if  they  would 
put  down  the  democratical  constitution  which  made  it  impossible 
for  the  king  to  put  any  trust  in  Athenian  citizens.  The  envoys 
were  completely  duped.  Instead  of  asking  for  some  solid  warrant 
for  all  these  fine  assertions,  and  especially  for  evidence  that  the 
Persian  despot  felt  this  deep  interest  in  the  domestic  concerns  of 
Athens,  they  hastened  back  to  Samos,  eager  to  deliver  themselves 
of  the  tidings  that  the  friendship  and  treasures  of  the  Persian  king 
were  within  their  grasp,  on  the  small  conditions  that  the  banishment 
of  AUdbiades  should  be  annulled,  and  that  the  democracy  of  Athens 
should  be  put  down.  To  the  great  mass  of  the  army  and  fleet  the 
conditions  were  intolerable.  But  there  were  both  at  Athens  and  in 
the  camp  at  Samos  many  who  in  strictness  of  speech  were  thorough 
traitors,  and  who  in  order  to  gain  their  object  would  without  re- 
morse or  scruple  upset  everything.  For  such  men  it  mattered  com- 
paratively little  whether  AlMbiades  could  or  could  not  fulfil  his 
promises.  Even  if  he  should  fail  to  do  so,  the  assumption  of  his 
ability  would  in  the  meantime  vastiy  strengthen  their  hands  and 
enable  them  to  intimidate  the  people. 

One  man  only,  it  would  seem,  saw  through  the  transparent  lies 
of  AlMbiades ;  and  this  was  the  general  Phrynichos.^    With  the 
vast  majority  of  the  Athenians  at  Samos  the  subsidies    opposition  at 
of  the  great  king  were  the  one  object  to  be  aimed  at ;    Phryntohoe. 
and  they  never  cared  to  inquire  whether  they  might  not  be  led 
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to  caxxy  on  the  war  with  an  enemy  whose  fleet  now  &r  outnumbeved 
ibai  of  Athens,  if  the  whole  weight  of  Persia  shonld  further  be 
placed  in  the  sciede  against  them.  The  speakers  were  silenced,  and 
Peisandros  added  that  the  establishment  of  oligarchy  would  win 
for  them  the  confidence  of  the  Persian  king ;  that  Alkilnades  was 
the  only  man  who  could  do  the  work  for  them ;  that  constitutional 
forms  were  a  matter  of  small  moment  compared  with  the  safety  of 
the  state ;  and  that  if  they  did  not  like  oligarchy  when  they  had 
fairly  tried  it,  why,— then  it  would  be  very  easy  to  restore  the 
democracy.^ 

Impudence  of  assertion  will  go  a  long  way  with  men  who  are 
worn  down  by  a  seemingly  endless  series  of  crushing  disasters 
coming  upon  a  struggle  which  had  now  lasted  for  Appoint- 
nearly  a  generation.  No  one  asked  what  grounds 
there  were  for  belieTing  that  the  influence  of  Alkibiades 
witli  Tiasaphemes  was  what  he  represented  it  to  be,  or 
whether  the  Persian  king  would  hold  himself  bound 
by  the  bargain  of  this  satrap,  even  if  that  baigain 
should  be  made.  In  this  unreflecting  temper  they 
resolTcd  to  send  Peisandros  with  ten  commissioners  authorised  to 
settle  matters  as  they  might  think  fit  with  Alkibiades  and  Ussa- 
phemes,  and  to  put  Leon  and  Diomedon  in  place  of  Skironides  and 
Phrynichos.' 

But  before  he  could  return  to  Samoa  Peisandros  knew  that  he 
had  still  much  to  do  at  Athens.  The  Demos  was  not  yet  put 
down;  the  army  at  Samoa  was  strongly  opposed  to  organisation 
any  constitutional  change ;  and  there  was  no  guarantee  ot  the  oii- 
that  the  old  energy  of  the  Athenian  people  might  not  JJJ^  ^°" 
at  any  moment  be  roused  against  the  oligarchic  con-  -Athens. 
spirators.  It  was  necessary  therefore  to  set  in  order  the  oligarchic 
machinery  without  which  the  foundations  of  the  democracy  could 
not  possibly  be  thrown  down.  The  polity  of  Athens  rested  on 
fieedom  of  speech ;  and  if  this  could  be  summarily  repressed,  the 
constitutional  forms  and  the  modes  of  legal  procedure  to  which 
they  were  so  much  attached  would  be  found  most  useful  in  riveting 
their  chains.  Well  knowing  how  the  mouths  of  the  citizens  must 
be  gagged,  Peisandros  went  round  to  all  the  political  Clubs,  and 
concerted  with  them  a  plan  of  action  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
leaders  who  should  remain  behind  him.  At  the  head  of  these  was 
the  Rhetor  Antiphon.  Gifted  with  great  natural  powers  sharpened 
by  a  singular  acuteness,  he  had  taken  to  a  calling  which  made  it 
hard,  if  not  impossible,  for  him  to  attain  to  a  position  like  that  of 
Perikles  in  the  public  assembly.  The  professed  rhetorician  was 
one  who,  it  was  supposed,  had  given  his  whole  mind  to  devising 
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he  must  make  it  appear  that  the  &iliire  of  the  negotiation  was  the* 
work  not  of  the  satrap  but  of  the  Athenians  themselves ;  and  he 
sought  to  effect  this  by  raising  the  terms  for  Tissaphemes  at  each 
conference.  The  first  dema^  was  for  the  surrender  of  all  Ionia 
to  the  king :  the  second  involved  the  cession  of  all  the  islands 
lying  off  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Egean^  and  was  carried  even 
further.  With  both  these  demands  the  commissioners  expressed 
their  willingness  to  comply;  and  Alkibiades  was  almost  at  his 
wits'  end  to  devise  conditions  more  humiliating,  when  it  struck 
him  that  they  might  be  less  complaisant  if  in  a  third  conference  the 
king  should  insist  on  maintaining  in  the  Egean  as  large  a  fleet  as 
might  suit  his  purposes.  The  point  beyond  which  Athenian 
oligarchs  would  refuse  further  to  abase  tiiemselves  and  to  dis- 
honour their  country  was  not  easily  reached ;  but  Alkibiades  had 
reached  it  at  last  by  proposing  terms  which  contemptuously  swept 
away  the  real  or  so-called  convention  of  Eallias.  The  commissioners, 
now  thoroughly  angiy,  departed  with  the  feeling  that  they  had 
been  both  insulted  and  cheated  by  Alkibiades.  Unfortunately^  the 
Athenian  army  at  Samos  drew  their  own  inference  from  this  rebuff 
of  the  oligarchic  envoys :  and  this  inference  was  that  in  his  heart 
Alkibiades  leant  to  the  democracy,  and  that  he  might  be  induced 
to  bring  Tissaphemes  into  active  alliance  with  it.  His  ability  to 
do  this  was  questioned  by  neither  side. 

The  spring  of  the  next  year,  the  twenty-first  of  this  weary  war, 
was  ushered  in  by  no  good  omens  for  the  endurance  of  Athenian 
empire.  While  Astyochos  remained  inactive  at  Rhodes,    ^^ 
the  Chians  after  the  death  of  Pedaritos  had  chosen  as    tho  oUgar- 
their  commander  a  Spartan  named  Leon  who  had  come    ^^^°2-' 
out  as  a  hoplite  serving  on  board  the  fleet  of  which    mem. 
Antisthenes  was  the  admiral.*    With  him  they  re-      ^^^^^' 
ceived  a  reinforcement  of  twelve  ships  which  were  keeping  guard 
off  Miletos.    They  were  thus  enabled  to  oppose  six-and-thirty 
ships  to  the  two-and-thirty  triremes  of  the  Athenians ;  and  in  the 
fight  which  followed  they  were  now  for  the  first  time  not  defeated. 
In  short,  the  tide  had  begun  to  turn  in  their  favour,  while  their 
enemies  were  almost  daily  harassed  by  fresh  distractions.    The 
return  of  Peisandros  and  his  fellow  envoys  after  their  ignominious 
dismissal  by  Alkibiades  had  convinced  the  traitors  in  the  Athenian 
camp  that  no  aid  was  to  be  looked  for  from  Tissaphemes,  and  that 
the  relation  of  Alkibiades  himself  with  the  Athenian  oligarchs 
was  one  of  open  war.    They  affected  to  feel  special  satisfaction  in 
being  rid  of  a  man  so  little  likely  to  work  in  harmony  with  them ; 
and  they  resolved  only  the  more  determinately  to  do  by  themselves 
what  they  had  hoped  to  achieve  by  his  aid.    Their  first  step  was 
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to  make  overtmes  to  such  of  the  present  Samian  govonunent  as 
might  seem  fitvourablj  inclined  to  oligarchy.^  Shortsighted  aa 
well  as  treacherous,  they  still  fimcied  that  oligarchy  would  advance 
the  interests  of  Athens ;  and  as  by  this  they  meant  enrichment 
and  license  for  themselves,'  they  were  ready  to  carry  on  the  war 
firom  their  own  private  resources.  Their  activity,  in  short,  was 
the  result  of  an  absorbing  and  pitiless  selfishness,  in  strange  contzaat 
vnth  that  nobler  energy  which  in  the  stirring  words  of  Herodotoe' 
the  Athenians  had  displayed  when,  just  a  hundred  years  before, 
they  had  risen  up  against  the  PeisistratidaL 

There  was,  in  truth,  no  end  to  their  folly  and  madneea. 
They  would  have  it  that  oligarchy  must  strengthen  an  empire 
jirron  of  which  Phrynichoe  had  solemnly  warned  them  it  would 
Thasoe.  iQQet  assuredly  dissolve ;  and  in  this  frenzy  they  dia- 

patched  Peisandroe  with  five  of  the  commissioners  to  Athnia  to 
complete  the  work  of  revolution' there,  and  to  establish  oligarchiea 
in  any  towns  which  they  might  vifflt  on  tiieir  way.  With  the 
remainiug  five  Dk>trephes  was  sent  as  general  to  operate  in  the 
Thrace-ward  regions.  His  first  exploit  was  to  suppress  the  govern- 
ment of  the  people  in  Thasos  and  to  place  the  oligarchs  in  power. 
Two  months  later  the  oligarchs  showed  their  gratitude  for  the 
boon  by  fortifying  the  town  and  openly  joining  the  enemies  of 
Athens. 

With  the  aid  of  some  hoplites  which  he  gathered  as  he  went 
along  Peisandros  did  his  errand  welL  In  the  several  cities  wluch 
he  passed  ihe  few  were  enabled  to  thrust  aside  the 
many ;  and  when  he  reached  Athens,  he  found  that 
there  was  little  more  for  him  to  do.  He  had  probably 
sent  to  his  partisans  full  tidings  of  the  breach  with 
Alkibiades,  and  the  conspirators  were  perhaps  not 
sorry  to  be  quit  of  his  interference  and  to  carry  on  their  work 
purely  as  a  political  revolution  without  reference  to  any  fordgn 
aid.  They  boldly  attacked  the  citadel,  and  for  the  time  freedom 
of  speech  was  at  an  end.  The  first  blow  had  fallen  upon  Androkles, 
a  man  who  had  been  prominent  among  the  accusers  of  Aikibiades 
before  his  departure  to  Sicily ;  and  by  a  strange  irony,  while  that 
restiess  schemer  was  throwing  his  influence  into  the  opposite  scale, 
this  imhappy  victim  was  offered  up  for  the  special  purpose  of 
winning  Ids  favour  and  with  it  ihe  money  of  Tissaphemes.^    The 
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»  Thnc.  viii.  68,  3.  We  have  seen 
that  Tbucydides  takes  little  care  to 
distinguish  the  oligarchical  factions 
from  the  peo^ilc.  The  Chian  con- 
spirators are  ;;enerally  spoken  of  as 
'the  Chians;*  hence  we  have  no 
sufficient  warrant  fbr  saying  that  the 
Samians  who  now  joined  the  Athe- 


nian plotters  had  brought  about  the 
rising  against  the  faction  in  power. 
It  is  more  likely  that  they  joined  the 
movement  when  its  success  seemed 
moreprobable  than  its faUurc. 
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work  of  assassination  once  hegim  was  not  allowed  to  flag  until  it 
had  achieTed  its  purpose.  Not  many  murdeia,  however,  were 
needed  to  silence  the  people.  In  the  assemhlj  the  conspirators 
asserted  loudl j  that  no  pay  ought  under  any  circumstances  to  be 
issued  to  any  citizens  except  while  they  were  actually  serving  in 
wax,  and  that  not  more  than  five  thousand  must  be  allowed  to 
retain  the  franchise,  the  principle  being  that  they  only  should  have 
a  vote  who  could  contribute  substantially  to  the  needs  of  the 
8tate«  Even  this  was  a  cheat..  The  conspirators  had  no  intention 
of  sharing  power,  if  they  should  secure  it,  with  others ;  and  they 
took  their  measures  accordingly.  Not  a  subject  was  proposed  for 
discussion  except  after  their  dictation ;  the  men  who  rose  to  speak 
en  these  subjects  belonged  to  their  faction,  and  the  very  words  of 
their  speeches  were  pre-ananged.  At  the  same  time  beyond  the 
walls  of  the  assembly  yoimg  men,  hired  as  bravoes  and  murderers, 
struck  down  citizens  whose  presence  might  be  inconvenient,  and 
picked  off  especially  all  the  popular  speakers.  The  man  who 
ventured  to  oppose  a  measure  or  utter  a  protest  against  revolution 
disappeared  soon  and  for  ever;  and  with  the  silendng  of  all 
opposition  followed  perfect  impunity  for  the  assassins.  The  order 
of  society  was  for  the  time  broken  up.  No  man  could  put  trust 
even  in  those  whom  he  had  looked  upon  as  his  friends.  While 
Antiphon  with  his  partisans  took  advantage  of  these  vague  and 
indefinite  terrors,  he  availed  himself,  with  even  greater  ingenuity, 
of  the  existing  constitutional  forms  for  the  more  effectual  subjuga- 
tion of  the  people.  The  Council  of  the  Five  Hundred  still  held 
their  meetings ;  and  if  there  were  some  who  had  spirit  enough  to 
absent  themselves  from  the  Senate-house,  there  were  others  who 
would  feel  that  even  thoir  absence  might  tell  as  much  against  them 
as  a  speech  in  opposition  to  oligarchic  innovations.  Their  presence 
was  indeed  all  that  Antiphon  wanted,  for  if  they  were  present, 
they  must  vote;  and  by  their  vote  they  must  be  bound.  The 
revolution,  in  short,  was  practically  accomplished ;  and  the  highest 
and  best  characteristic  of  the  Athenian  people — ^their  respect  for 
law  and  order — was  thus  ingeniously  used  as  an  instrument  for 
establishing  and  keeping  up  a  reign  of  terror.*  While  this  terror 
was  at  its  height,  Peisandros  with  his  colleagues  arrived.  They 
set  themselves  at  once  to  complete  the  work  which  a  series  of 
dastardly  murders  had  brought  so  nearly  to  a  successful  issue. 
Their  fi^t  proposal  was  to  appoint  ten  commissioners,  Peisandros 
seemingly  being  one  of  them,  with  absolute  powers,  charged  to  be 
ready  by  a  given  day  with  a  plan  for  the  better  government  of  the 
city.  On  the  day  named,  the  assembly  was  summoned,  not,,  as 
usual,  to  the  Pnyx  within  the  walls,  where  the  interference  of  the 
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Metoikoi  or  alien  residents  and  even  of  the  slaves  might  be  in- 
convenient or  dangerous^  but  to  the  Temenoe  of  Poseidon  at  Edlanos 
about  a  mile  beyond  the  city  gates.  Without  prefekce  or  comment 
the  commissioners  at  the  suggestion  of  Peisandros  proposed  that 
every  citizen  should  be  left  perfectly  free  to  bring  forward  any 
measures  whatsoever,  and  that  any  attempt  to  punish  him  by  means 
of  the  Graphe  Paronomon  or  writ  for  illegal  procedure  should  be 
visited  by  heavy  pains  and  penalties.  One  great  bulwark  of 
Athenian  polity  was  thus  thrown  down  without  a  protest,  for  the 
citizens  now  knew  well  that  the  assassins  were  r^idy  with  their 
daggers  -,  and  the  next  proposition  swept  away  all  existing  offices 
and  all  pay  except  for  military  service,  while  it  gave  the  com- 
missioners power  to  choose  five  men  who  should  in  their  turn 
choose  one  hundred,  these  hundred  again  nominating  each  three. 
It  was  further  agreed  that  these  Four  Hundred,  invested  with 
absolute  powers,  should  take  their  place  in  the  council  chamber 
and  carry  on  the  government  after  their  will  and  pleasure,  taking 
counsel,  whenever  they  might  wish  to  do  so,  with  the  Five  Thousand 
citizens  not  of  Athens  but  of  Nephelokokkygia.  Such  were  the 
blessings  which  Athens  received  from  conspirators  who  prided 
themselves  on  being  gentlemen,  brave,  refined,  and  honourable,  and 
who  regarded  plain-spoken  demagogues  (if  the  word  must  be  used) 
as  the  very  scimi  and  offscouring  of  the  earth.  For  the  noisy 
arguments  of  these  vulgar  debaters  they  had  substituted  the  point 
of  the  dagger;  and  a  large  measure  of  success  had  rewarded  a 
graceful  change  singularly  befitting  men  of  careful  culture  and 
ancient  lineage. 

All  that  remained  now  to  be  done  was  the  installation  of  the 
tyrants  into  the  chamber  of  the  senate  which  represented  the 
ExpuMon  of  Eleisthenean  tribes.  The  work  was  soon  done.  All 
of  thi?S?ro  Athens  was  now  one  vast  garrison.  It  was  easy  for 
Hundred.  the  conspirators  to  instruct  their  bravoes  to  remain 
near  at  hand  after  the  dispersal  of  the  citizens  (few  probably  in 
number  and  utterly  cowed  in  spirit)  from  the  place  of  meeting  at 
Kolonos.  Attended  by  a  goodly  band  of  four  hundred  and  twenty 
assassins^  carrying  each  his  hidden  dagger,  the  Four  Hundred 
marched  from  Kolonos  to  the  senate  house,  and  commanded  the 
senators  to  depart,  tendering  them  at  the  same  time  their  pay  for 
the  fraction  of  their  official  year  which  was  still  to  run  out.  The 
money  was  taken ;  the  democracy  of  Eleisthenes  died  with  self- 
inflicted  ignominy;  and  in  its  place  was  set  up  the  religious 
aasodation  of  the  old  Eupatrid  polity.' 

^  The  new  association  consisted  firom  various  Greek  cities,  fbr  C3> 

of  800:   but  the  conspiratont  had  rring  out  the   sentences   of  their 

already  oiganised    a  band  of   120  Vehmic  tribunal.    Thuc.  viiL  69, 4. 
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The  selfish  and  heartless  traitois^who  had  thus  undone  the 
work  of  a  century^  were  to  receiye  some  hard  and  wholesome 
lessons.  The  trusty  oligarchs,  who  found  assassination  orertores  of 
a  yastly  more  convenient  instrument  than  long  and  ^^i^iJ^to 
troublesome  trials  in  courts  of  law,  were  now  supreme.  Agia. 
There  could  therefore  he  no  difficidty  in  adjusting  the  quarrel  with 
Sparta,  and  no  hindrance  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  peace  sadly  needed 
to  recruit  the  exhausted  powers  of  Athens.  The  message  was 
accordingly  sent  in  full  confidence  to  Agis  at  Dekeleia,  and  by  him 
treated  with  contempt.^  Sending  for  a  large  reinforcement  to 
Sparta,  the  Spartan  Mng  allowed  sufficient  time  for  their  march  to 
the  Athenian  border  and  then  advanced  from  Dekeleia  in  the  hope 
that  the  present  confusion  within  the  city  might  even  enable  hun 
to  carry  the  walls  by  storm.  He  found  himself  completely  mis- 
taken. There  was  no  slackening  in  the  watch,  and  some  of  the 
enemy  who  approached  too  dose  paid  a  heavy  penalty  for  their 
lashnesB,  while  a  body  of  Athenian  hoplites,  bowmen,  and  light- 
aimed  troops,  sallying  out,  caused  great  loss.  Agis  therefore  after 
a  while  sent  his  Peloponnesian  reinforcement  home,  and  returned 
to  his  border  fortress,  whither  a  fresh  embassy  from  the  Four 
Hundred  soon  followed  him.  These  were  more  graciously  treated, 
and  received  permission  to  send  envoys  to  make  their  wishes  known 
at  Sparta. 

But  the  tjTants  felt  that  their  work  was  but  half  done,  rather 
was  not  done  at  all,  so  long  as  they  failed  to  secure  the  co-operation 
of  the  army  of  Samos.  Envoys  were  accordingly  sent  Attempted 
to  assure  them  that  the  oligarchical  conspirators  had  J^o^Son 
acted  from  a  disinterested  generosity  which  looked  atsamos. 
only  to  the  interests  of  the  city  and  the  empire ;  that  they  had 
done  away  with  a  cumbrous  and  impracticable  franchise,  securing 
at  the  same  time  a  great  saving  in  the  public  expenditure ;  but 
that  the  governing  body,  being  still  five  thousand,  fiilly  represented 
the  whole  mass  of  the  people.  Before  they  could  reach  Samos, 
the  traitors  in  that  island  had  set  in  motion  the  machinery  whkh 
Antiphon  had  worked  so  successfully  at  home.  Some  few  of  the 
Samians,  who  scarcely  a  year  ago  had  taken  part  in  the  democratic 
revolution,  were  induced  to  join  the  plot.^  The  brave  work  was 
begun  by  the  murder  of  Hjrperbolos,  who  had  been  ostracised  by 
the  combined  partisans  of  Alkibiades  and  Nikias  certainly  six,  and 
perhaps  even  ten,  years  earlier.  Sundry  other  like  things  they 
did,  the  historian  tells  us;  and  they  were  fast  maturing  their 
scheme  for  putting  down  the  opposition  of  the  adverse  majority. 
In  all  likelihood,  their  plans  might  have  been  carried  out,  had  it 
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*«b^  Mft  iK*  like  preetotions  takea  hy  htam.  aai  BirwM.iiliiii,  &b 
A.-UftUMawc5  Mct  am  on  tlie  so^rgestion  of  Ponadns  to  fnpenBda 
iki  ^'CUKC^iSc  Fniymchoo.^    UoziestlT  attachud  to  tbe  law  ud 

cct»ci^::32.'Q  of  Alliens,  these  men  nerer  quitted  Soakos  widiost 
^v*=:i:  lehind  tliem  eome  ships  to  keep  gnud  afsinit  ol|gavdiicil 
ixizvraeis;  and  ther  were  My  and  zealouslj  awnndid  lir  tho 
CMsraich  Thrasjlos  and  by  Thnsyboulos  then  serriog  aa  a  hoplito 
in  the  army.  Boosed  by  the  earnest  leqaestB  made  to  them,  theaa 
men  canTassed  the  anny  personally,  prayinz  them  not  only  to  goaid 
the  laws  of  Athens,  but  not  to  let  go  their  hold  on  Samoa  whidi 
had  now  become  the  mainstay  of  her  empire.  The  i^iM^j^j  of  the 
men  whom  thev  addressed  was  attested  by  the  heaitiiieM  of  their 
answers;  and  thus  when  the  oligarchs  Tentmed  to  tnoBt  the 
iasue  to  the  dagger  or  the  sword,  they  were  met  by  a  raaiatBiiee 
which  cost  them  the  lives  of  thirty  of  their  number.  The  Ticton 
were  more  generous  than  the  Tanquished  deaerved,  move  gcnewWia 
than  sound  policy  required  that  they  should  be.  Time  only  of 
those  who  were  most  guilty  were  banished ;  the  rest  wefe  allowed 
to  remain  unmolested  under  the  rule  of  the  demos  which  they  had 
sought  it)  subvf;rt.  In  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  they  dis- 
patched the  Parol  ian  trireme  with  Chaireas,  the  son  of  Ardiestzatosy 
to  Athens  with  a  report  of  what  had  taken  place.  They  sailed 
ignorontly  inU)  the  lion's  den.  As  soon  as  they  landed,  some  few 
of  the  men  were  imprisoned  by  the  Four  Hundred ;  the  rest  were 
pkced  in  another  ship  and  ordered  to  cruise  aboat  Euboia. 
Chaireaa  contrived  to  make  his  escape,  and  hastening  to  Samos, 
informed  the  army  that  Athens  was  in  the  hands  of  tyrants  who 
were  scourging  the  citizens  and  insulting  their  wives  and  children, 
and  whose  intention  was  to  imprison  and  to  put  to  death  those  of 
the  army  who  were  not  prepared  to  submit  to  their  dictation.' 

The  escape  of  Chaireas  was  followed  by  results  which  showed 
that  the  tyrants  had  committed  a  blunder  in  not  putting  him  to 
Determina-  death.  An  oath  inforced  by  the  most  solemn  sanctions 
AthenLuuin  ^^  taken  by  every  soldier  in  the  army  that  he  would 
8amo«  to  maintain  harmony  under  the  ancient  constitution  of 
S^^oo^-  Athens,  that  he  would  vigorously  carry  on  the  wari 
tatioa.  and  that  he  would  have  no  deaUngs  with  the  Four 

Hundred,  who  were  denounced  as  public  enemies. 

But  the  citizens  assembled  at  Samos  did  even  more.  In  a  formal 
assemblv  it  was  ruled  that  as  the  demos  at  Athens  had  been 
forcibly  put  down,  the  lawful  administration  of  government  de- 
volved upon  themselves,  and  that  they  in  fact  constituted  the  true 
Athens.     Exercising  thus  their  undoubted  rights  of  citizenship, 

»  Thuc.  Ti!i.  54.  '  lb.  viii.  74, 8. 
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thej  deposed  such  of  thdr  generals  and  trierarchs  as  were  suspected 
of  being  concerned  with  the  oligarchical  conspiracy,  Thrasjboulos 
and  Thrasylos  being  among  the  officers  chosen  in  their  seaohxtion 
place.  The  assembly  was  one  worthy  of  that  great  name 
of  Athens  which  Nikias  knew  better  how  to  invoke 
than  to  defend.^  Unlike  the  contemptible  or  starvi2)g 
senators  who  consented  to  abandon  their  trust  for  a 
pittance  held  out  to  themby  traitors,  the  speak  ers  in  the  Samian 
council  declared  with  memorable  terseness  that  Athens  had  re- 
Tolted  from  them,  and  that  this  fact  could  not  humiliate  and 
should  not  discourage  those  who  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  her 
apostasy.  There  was  no  need  to  change  their  position  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  war.  Nay  because  her  army  and  fleet  had  found  a 
sure  refuge  in  Samos  and  friends  to  be  trusted  to  the  uttermost  in 
the  Samians,  therefore  and  only  therefore  was  the  mouth  of  the 
Peiraieus  kept  open  for  the  conveyance  of  supplies  to  a  town  which 
must  otherwise  soon  be  starved  out.  The  traitors  of  Athens  were 
thus  really  in  thdr  power,  for  they  might  at  any  moment  sail  from 
Samos  and  block  up  the  harbour  themselves.  If  again  their  thought 
was  for  money,  the  city  since  the  Sicilian  disasters  had  been  able 
to  do  but  little  for  them.  In  few  words,  the  conspirators  at 
Athens  had  sinned  by  setting  at  naught  the  laws  of  their  Others ; 
it  was  the  business  of  the  citizens  at  Samos  to  keep  those  laws  and 
to  compel  those  traitors  to  keep  them. 

Such  was  the  attitude  of  the  Athenians  in  Samos  when  the  ten 
envoys  of  the  Four  Hundred  reached  Doles  and  heard  the  report 
that  the  citizens  serving  in  Samos  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  oligarchic  usurpers.  They  naturally 
hesitated  to  go  further,  fearing  probably  most  of  all 
that  the  influence  of  Alkibiades  might  be  set  in  the 
scale  against  them.  At  first  it  seemed  unlikely  that 
their  fears  would  be  realised.  The  main  body  of  the  citizens 
at  Samos  was  greatly  opposed  to  his  restoration;  and  it  needed 
all  the  eloquence  and  energy  of  Thrasyboulos  to  induce  them 
to  consent  to  his  recall.^  But  Thrasyboulos  was  as  firmly  con- 
vinced, as  the  oligarchic  envqys  had  been,  that  Alkibiades  could 
do  what  he  pleased  with  Tissaphemes,  and  that  the  salvation  of 
Athens  depended  on  her  obtaining  foreign  aid,  or  at  the  least  in 
detaching  Persia  from  the  alliance  with  Sparta.  Under  this 
conviction  he  went  to  Magnesia  and  brought  back  Alkibiades  to 
Samos.  The  narrative  of  his  introduction  to  the  assembly  is  painful 
not  so  much  for  the  glibness  of  the  lies  strung  together  by  this 
consummate  traitor  as  for  the  pitiable  credulity  of  his  hearers.    To 
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the  oligturcliB  he  had  said  that  on  no  consideration  would  he  again 
set  foot  on  Attic  soil  until  the  demoe  which  had  driven  him  into 
exile  should  be  put  down :  *  speaking  to  the  people,  he  laid  the 
blame  of  his  caliunities  not  upon  them  but  upon  his  own  waibwppy 
destiny.    He  had  told  the  oligaichs  that  the  suppression  of  iHd 
democratic  constitution  was  the  one  indispensable  condition  for 
winning  the  thorough  confidence  of  the  Persian  king :  to  the  people 
he  not  only  uttered  no  hint  that  any  such  condition  was  required, 
but  he  described  in  moving  terms  the  absorbing  anxiety  of  Tissa- 
phemes  to  secure  the  close  friendship  of  democratic  Aliens.    AU 
who  heard  him  were  too  much  carried  away  by  the  heated  fimdes 
of  the  moment  to  question  his  &ctB  or  to  see  that  he  had  a  triple 
motive  in  thus  parading  his  supposed  influence  with  the  Persian 
satrap.    If  his  statements  could  only  be  credited,  they  would  strike 
terror  into  the  oligarchs  at  Athens  and  paralyse  the  action  of  the 
Olubs  in  the  city ;  they  would  encourage  the  army  in  Samos  and 
impress  them  with  a  due  sense  of  his  importance;  lastly  they  would 
have  the  effect  of  sowing  mistrust  between  Tissaphemee  and  his 
Peloponnesian  allies,  and  of  disappointing  the  bright  hopes  of  the 
Spartans.    So  greedily  were  his  words  received  by  his  hearers  that 
before  the  assembly  dispersed  he  was  appointed  general,  and  a 
strong  wish  was  expressed  to  sail  at  once  to  the  Peiraieus  and 
punish  the  men  who  had  subverted  the  constitution.    From  this 
course  ^Vlkibiades  strongly  dissuaded  them.    He  had  a  part  to  play 
with  Tissaphemes,  and  in  order  to  get  away  he  promised  to  return 
so  soon  as  he  should  have  concerted  with  him  the  necessary 
measures  for  carrying  on  the  war.' 

But  before  the  return  of  Alldbiades  to  Magnesia,  the  oligarchic 
envoys,  who  had  felt  their  bravery  oozing  awaj*  at  Deloe,  ventured 
RecGption  of  on  presenting  themselves  to  ike  assembly  of  the  citiiens 
SiccSvoys  **  Samos.  They  were  received  with  a  storm  of  indig- 
at  Samos.  nation  which  threatened  their  liA^es;  but  when  at 
length  they  were  allowed  to  speak,  they  delivered  themselves  of  the 
comforting  message  with  which  they  had  been  charged,'  adding 
some  comments  which  recent  incidents  seemed  to  call  for.  The 
manifest  hatred  of  the  army  for  government  by  a  club  of  tyrants 
drew  forth  the  assurance  that  all  the  Five  Thousand  would  take 
their  place  in  turn  in  the  Council  of  the  Four  Hundred :  but  with 
special  earnestness  they  inveighed  against  the  monstrous  lies  with 
which,  as  they  insisted,  Chaireas  had  cheated  the  citizens  in  Samos. 
There  was  no  intention  whatever  of  doing  the  least  harm  to  their 
wives,  their  children,  or  their  kinsfolk  j  nor  could  the  chaiges  of 
past  ill-treatment  be  sustained.    The  assassination  of  men  who 
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were  honestly  attached  to  the  constitution  of  Athens  was  a  subject 
on  which  it  was  best  to  be  silent ;  and  about  this  therefore  &ey 
said  nothing.  Their  lame  and  stupibling  apology  rather  inflamed 
than  soothed  the  angry  feelings  of  their  hearers,  of  whom  a  large 
majority  insisted  on  immediate  return  to  Peiraieus  to  punish  the 
traitors  and  to  undo  their  work.  Against  this  plan  Alkibiades 
threw  the  whole  weight  of  his  influence ;  and  the  people  accord- 
ingly gave  it  up.  Pacifying  the  assembly  as  well  as  he  could, 
Alkibiades  bade  the  envoys  of  the  Foiur  Hundred  go  back  and  tell 
their  masters  that  they  must  yield  up  their  power  to  the  Five 
Hundred  whom  they  had  thrust  out  of  the  Senate-house ;  that  to 
the  rule  of  the  Five  Thousand,  if  these  were  a  reality  and  not  a 
sham,  no  objection  would  be  made;  and  that  for  any  retrenchments 
which  should  leave  more  means  for  carrying  on  the  war  vigorously 
the  Athenians  at  Samos  could  feel  only  gratitude  to  their  kinsmen 
at  home. 

The  tidings  brought  from  Samos  by  the  envoys  soon  brought  to 
the  surface  those  elements  of  disunion  which  Thucydides  admits  to 
be  the  bane  of  oligarchical  governments  based  on  the    q^^^. 
ruins  of  a  democracy.     It  was  clear  that  the  people  at    of  §Sra- 
home  were  only  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  shake    JJI^JJi^**** 
off  the  yoke  of  their  tyrants :  it  was  still  more  clear    tho  Pour 
that  in  the  people  at  Samos  the  Four  Hundred  had  to    '^™'*"*** 
deal  with  a  force  of  resolute  and  uncompromising  enemies.   Among 
the  most  prominent  in  the  active  work  of  tho  conspiracy  had  been 
Theramenes  and  Aristokrates ;  but  their  share  of  power  and  of  the 
firuits  of  power  was  by  no  means  on  the  same  scale,  and  they  could 
not  but  remember  tliat  they  belonged  to  a  society  in  which  each 
man  avowedly  was  strictly  for  himself.      It  was   only  natural 
therefore  that  the  eyes  of  these  men  and  of  others  like  them  should 
now  be  opened  to  the  vast  importance  of  making  the  Five  Thousand 
a  reality, — in  other  words,  of  restoring  practically  the  old  demo- 
cracy, for  as  these  Five  Thousand  had  been  thus  far  an  indefinite 
quantity,  so  an  indefinite  quantity  they  would  remain. 

The  tactics  of  Theramenes  warned  those  of  their  colleagues  who 
were  hopelessly  committed  to  the  usurpation  of  the  Four  Hundred, 
that  the  resistance  with  which  they  were  threatened  Fortlfldation 
must  be  put  down  at  once,  and,  if  need  be,  put  down  Sy^e^oSr 
by  force.  One  altempt  to  send  ambassadors  to  Sparta  Hundred. 
had  miscarried  through  their  own  folly  in  committing  them  to  men 
who  had  delivered  them  as  prisoners  to  the  Argives.  It  was 
therefore  only  the  more  necessary  to  send  off  others  charged  per- 
emptorily to  conclude  a  peace  on  whatever  terms  and  at  whatever 
cost.*  On  this  errand,  loathsome  to  the  ruder  feelings  of  the  demos, 

>  Thuc.  viii.  90,  2. 
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yet  gntefuly  it  would  seem,  to  the  refined  and  cultmed  tastes  of 
Enpatrids,  Phiynichos  and  Antij^on  departed  with  ten  otherSy 
while  thdr  accomplices  at  home  set  to  work  to  prepare  a  place  for 
the  enemy,  by  raising  a  fortrees  on  the  mole  Eetioniay  which  ran 
out  on  the  north  side  of  the  artificially  narrowed  mouth  of  the 
Peiraiens. 

There  renudned,  in  truths  for  the  Spartans  nothing  more  to  do 
hut  to  take  possession  on  their  own  terms.  It  is  more  than  possible 
j^^^L—gMo  *^*  *^®  v^T  abjectness  of  the  envoys  may  have  made 
of  the  fort  the  ephors  fearful  of  being  caught  in  some  trap ;  bat 
JStStto"^  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  the  traitors  were 
■anction  of  dismissed  with  nothing  more  than  a  promise  that  a 
^"*"™"**'*  fleet  should  pass  the  Athenian  harbour  on  its  way  to 
Euboia.  The  Four  Himdred  were  naturally  anxious  that  thdr 
fortress  should  be  finished  before  this  fleet  should  appear  ^  but  the 
secret  of  its  coming  could  not  be  kept  from  Theramenes,  who  dis- 
tinctly protested  against  the  erection  of  the  fort  as  part  of  a  scheme 
arranged  in  concert  with  the  Spartans.  The  return  of  tilie  ambas- 
sadors stirred  the  people  still  more  deeply ;  and  the  oligarchs  were 
now  to  learn  that  others  besides  themselves  could  use  their 
&vourite  weapons.  In  the  open  market-place  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  Fhrynichos  was  struck  down  by  a  man  bebngiug  to 
the  force  of  hoplites  employed  in  the  garrison  duty  of  Attica. 
Bendered  bolder  by  the  impunity  which  attended  this  crime, 
Theramenes  insisted  that  the  Spartan  fleet  which  had  now  come 
to  Aigina  and  thence  fallen  back  on  Epidauros  could  not  possibly 
be  going  straight  to  Euboia.  His  language  roused  an  ungovernable 
excitement.  The  hoplites  employed  in  building  the  fort  of 
Eetionia  had  all  along  hated  their  work  and  had  toiled  under  the 
conviction  that  they  were  by  it  inslaving  themselves.  But  they 
were  working  imder  the  orders  of  the  general  Alexikles :  and  furious 
oligarch  though  he  was,  Alexikles  had  for  them  the  authority  of  a 
law  which  they  were  bound  to  obey.  Their  patience,  however,  had 
now  reached  its  limits :  and  possibly  they  were  told  by  Aristo- 
krates  *  that  they  had  obeyed  him  far  too  long.  Alexikles  was 
seized  and  shut  up  in  a  house  by  the  hoplites,  who  were  aided  by 
the  police  at  Mounychia  under  their  captain  Herm6n.  Beceiving 
the  tidings  of  this  outrage  as  they  sat  in  their  council-chamber,  the 
Four  Himdred  roimdly  charged  Theramenes  with  having  brought 
it  about.  Theramenes  replied  that,  if  they  wished,  he  would  go 
at  once  and  rescue  the  prisoner.  To  the  Peiraieus  accordingly  he 
went  with  one  of  the  strategoi  whom  he  could  trust.  Thither  also 
went  Aristarchos,  a  furious  partisan  of  the  oligarchy^  ^th  a  body 
of  young  horsemen.      Athens  and  PeirjBdeus  were  now  both  in 

^TnucviU.  91  4. 
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tumult  A  liattle  was  preyeated  only  by  the  interference  of  some 
of  the  more  aged  citizens^  who  warned  the  people  against  Hie 
desperate  madness  of  civil  strife,  while  the  enemy  was  almost  at 
their  gates.  Meanwhile  Theramenes,  having  reached  Eetioniai 
addressed  the  people  in  pretended  anger.  Aristarchos  reviled  them 
in  more  real  rage.  Bat  the  fear  of  attack  grew  less  v^ith  every 
moment's  delay ;  and  the  hoplites  boldly  asked  Theramenes  to  tell 
them  plainly  whether  it  wotdd  not  be  v^U  to  demolish  the  fortress. 
There  was  no  need  to  affect  scruples  here  which  he  had  cast  away 
even  in  the  Senate-house ;  and  the  general  by  his  side  was  ready 
to  sanction  the  demolition  to  which  Theramenes  would  interpose 
no  hindrance.  With  impetuous  eagerness  the  hoplites  set  to  work 
to  throw  down  the  walls  which  they  had  been  compelled  to  raise, 
and  all  were  invited  to  join  in  the  task  who  vnshed  that  the  Five 
Thousand  should  be  put  in  place  of  the  Four  Himdred. 

In  fear  and  trembling  the  Four  Hundred  assembled  on  the  follow- 
ing day  in  their  council-chamber,  while  the  hoplites  from  Peiraieus, 
dismissing  Alexikles  unhurt  afiier  the  destruction  of  the  defeat  of 
fort,  took  their  station  in  the  Anakeion  at  the  base  of  the  Thymocho- 
Akropolis  on  its  northern  side.  Here  they  were  joined  yoit  of  Eu- 
by  some  emissaries  of  the  Four  Hundred,  who  mingling  ^^ 
£reely  with  the  hoplites  besought  them  to  keep  oider  and  promised 
that  the  list  of  the  Five  Thousand  should  be  published,  still  fidsely 
implying  that  this  list  had  really  been  drawn  up.  They  renewed, 
further,  the  pledge  that  the  appointment  of  the  Four  Hundred 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  larger  body.  With  singular  modei;^'- 
tion  the  people  accepted  the  compromise.  A  day  vms  fixed  for  an 
assembly  of  the  people  in  the  theatre  of  Dionysos  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  wall  of  the  Akropolis ;  and  on  that  day  the  citizens 
were  gathered  and  the  debate  had  all  but  begun  when  it  was 
announced  that  the  Spartan  fleet  was  off  the  coast  of  Salamis.  At 
once  and  by  all  present  the  fact  was  coupled  v^ith  the  warnings 
of  Theramenes,  and  rushing  down  to  Peiraieus,  some  hurried  into- 
the  triremes  already  launched,  while  other  ships  were  hauled  down 
to  the  water.  But  it  was  no  part  of  the  plan  of  the  Spartan  com- 
mander Agesandridas  to  risk  a  battle  off  Peiraieus;  and  seeing  that 
a  surprise  was  not  to  be  thought  of  he  went  on  his  way,  and  on  the 
next  day  reached  Oropos.  At  once  the  Athenians  saw  that  this 
squadron  was  intended  to  cover  the  revolt  of  Euboia ;  and  now 
that  Attica  itself  v^as  beleaguered,  Euboia  was  to  them  everything. 
At  all  risks  then  they  must  hasten  to  its  defence :  and  with  heavy 
hearts  they  must  have  felt  that  the  risk  was  indeed  appalling. 
Eeaching  Eretria  a  few  hours  after  Agesandridas  had  disembarked 
at  Oropos,  Thymochares  hoped  that  he  might  have  time  to  refresh 
his  wearied  and  hungry  crews.    But  the  Agora  of  the  Eretrians 
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was  puq)osely  empty :  and  while  the  men  in  their  BHodh  for  food 
straggled  even  to  the  ends  of  the  town,  a  signal  ndsed  at  Eratm 
warned  Agesandridas  that  the  time  for  attack  was  oome.  Hkowo 
men  were  fresh  and  well-fed,  and  his  ships  had  crossed  the  naziow 
strait  while  the  Athenians  were  still  scattered  through  the  city. 
Six-^md-thirty  ships  hastened  as  hest  they  could  to  encounter  the 
Spartan  fleet:  two-and-twenty  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
their  crews  being  all  slain  or  taken  prisoners.  The  Athenian  fleet 
was,  in  fact,  destroyed ;  and  the  revolt  of  all  Euboia  except  Oreos, 
which  was  still  held  by  Athenian  Elerouchoi,^  crowned  the  schemes 
of  the  murderers  who  looked  down  cahnly  from  their  councilr- 
chamber  on  their  awful  handiwork. 

Accor^Ung  to  their  own  philosophy  oligarchs  might  afibid  to  do 
so.  But  for  the  people,  whose  life-blood  they  had  poured  out  like 
n^gf^^  water,  the  revolt  of  Euboia  seemed  to  bring  with  it  the 
tion  at  day  of  doom.  Even  had  there  been  a  plethora  of  ships, 

the^d!^(»tof  ^^^  ^&re  lacking  to  man  them;  and  Athens  heradf 
Thyiuo-  was  torn  by  factions  which  at  any  moment  might  be 

chares.  locked  in  Woody  conflict.    The  town  was  indeed  de- 

fenceless ;  and  for  a  second  time  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks  a 
Spartan  fleet  and  army  might  have  crushed  the  once  imperial  city 
almost  without  a  struggle.  But  the  great  catastrophe  was  to  be 
delayed  yet  a  little  longer,  and  the  respite  came  through  that 
singuLir  slowness  and  duhiess  which,  in  the  emphatic  words  of  the 
historian,  made  the  Spartans  the  most  convenient  of  all  enemies 
for  the  quick-witted  and  prompt  Athenians,  who  found  in  the 
Syracusans  foes  not  much  less  energetic  than  themselves  and 
suffered  at  their  hands  accordingly.^ 

Twenty  ships  only  were  the  Athenians  able  to  bring  together,' 
but  happily  they  were  not  called  upon  to  encounter  any  enemy. 
The  snp-  Agesandridas  allowed  the  opportunity  to  slip;  and  the 
prussionof  Athenians  were  enabled  to  flx  their  minds  on  the 
of  theF^  restoration  of  order  and  law.  In  an  assembly  held  in 
Hundred.  the  Pnyx,  the  Four  Hundred  were  solemnly  deposed 
and  the  elastic  company  of  Five  Thousand  substituted  in  their  pUce. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  publish  any  list  of  the  men  included  in 
this  nuQiber.  All  who  supplied  their  own  arms  or  who  furnished 
arms  for  others  could  claim  to  be  reckoned  among  them.  The 
miserable  conspiracy  was  at  last  put  down ;  and  Athens  once  more 
lived  under  the  polity  of  Kleisthenes  and  Perikles. 

Thus  was  accomplished,  seemingly  amidst  the  death-throes  of 
the  state,  a  change  which  re-asserted  the  supremacy  of  law :  and 

^  These    Eleronchoi    had   held     Thuc.  i.  114. 
HUtiaiotis  from  the  time  of  the  re-  ^  Thuc.  viiL  96,  5. 
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it  was  accomplished  with  a  sobriety  and  calmness  which  calls' 
forth  the  enthusiastic  eulogy  of  Thucydides.^  Nor^  if  we  survey 
the  whole  circumstances  of  the  time^  can  we  say  that  Befitoratkm 
his  pruse  was  undeserved.  If  the  citizens  at  Samoa  th^md^ 
deserre  any  censure,  they  are  to  blame  for  taking  mocracy. 
no  further  guarantees  from  the  oligarchs  whom  they  had  mastered 
than  the  mere  banishment  of  two  or  three  of  their  number.  If 
again  the  hoplites  of  the  Peiraieus  are  to  be  blamed,  it  would  be 
for  letting  Alexikles  go  instead  of  putting  Aristarchos  along  with 
him  into  safe  durance  and  taking  good  care  that  their  fellow-con- 
spirators should  not  escape  to  renew  their  mischief  at  Athens  or  to 
carry  on  their  intrigues  and  treachery  elsewhere.  It  was  only 
through  the  almost  incredible  sluggishness  of  the  Spartans  that 
Athens  was  not  now  held  by  a  Pcloponnesian  garrison;  and  if,  after 
treacher}'  which,  if  committed  by  the  peers  and  gentlemen  of 
England,  would  rouse  in  the  whole  mass  of  the  people  an  implac- 
able wrath,  the  Athenians  showed  themselves  ready  to  live  peace- 
ably with  their  tormentors,  this  is  assuredly  one  of  the  most 
Astonishing  facts  recorded  in  any  history. 

For  the  Four  Hundred,  indeed,  it  was  a  fortunate  thing  that 
their  usurpation  was  repressed  in  some  part  by  the  co-operation  of 
men  belonging  to  their  own  side.  If  Theramenes  and  „^^ 
his  helpers  had  not  been  concerned  in  restoring  the  execution  of 
democracy,  the  people  would  have  been  free  to  search  •^**p'*<"^ 
out  and  pimish  the  murderers  of  Androkles  and  of  aJl  later  victims 
of  the  oligarchic  bravoes.  As  it  was,  the  one  act  laid  to  their 
charge  was  the  sending  of  the  last  embassy  to  Sparta  to  oflfer  a 
peace  clogged  by  no  conditions ;  and  for  this  charge  Theramenes 
to  his  own  future  cost  came  forward  as  the  accuser.  But  of  the 
men  thus  accused,  one  had  passed  beyond  the  reach  of  earthly  law. 
Phrynichos,  the  man  who  with  the  clearness  of  Balaam  saw  his 
duty  and  deliberately  defied  it,  had  paid  the  penalty  of  his  crimes 
with  his  life.  Three  only,  Antiphon,  Onomakles,  and  Archep- 
tolemos,  remained  at  Athens.  The  two  last  may  have  thought  that 
their  sins  might  be  condoned :  tlie  hardihood  of  Antiphon  who 
must  have  known  that  he  at  least  had  sinned  unpardonably  is 
scarcely  consistent  with  his  sagacity  and  practical  wisdom.  The 
decree  was  passed  for  their  apprehension  and  for  their  trial,  which 
was  to  be  conducted  according  to  all  the  forms  of  the  polity  of 
Perikles ;  but  before  the  writ  could  be  executed  Onomakles,  who 
had  been  a  colleague  of  Phrynichos  at  Samos,^  seems  to  have  made 
his  escape.  The  other  two  were  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
people,  were  condemned  and  executed.     Their  houses  were  lazed, 

1  Tbuc  viiL  97,  2  a  lb.  viiL  25. 
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iheir  [gopert^  confiscate,  their  children  depriTed  of  --, — nr^.i|r, 
and  any  citizen  who  might  adopt  any  of  their  deeoendaiits  imi  to 
lose  at  once  his  own  fimehise.  The  injustice  done  to  the  gfuiltlfla 
may  ronae  a  righteous  indignation ;  hut  the  harshnesB  of  Attanan 
law  was  not  worse  than  the  tender  mercies  of  an  English  attunder. 
At  the  least  the  criminals  themselves  were  fiurly  tried :  nor  cm 
the  Dikasteries  which  condemned  them  on  OTerwhelming  eridcDee 
l)e  compared  with  the  slayish  juries  which  sanctioned  a  series  of 
judicial  murders  at  the  Indding  of  Jeffreys  or  Scrogga. 

While  Athens  was  thus  couTulsed  by  the  usurpatioiis  and 
Tiolence  of  a  knot  of  traitors,  the  history  of  'nssaphemes  and  his 
Ti^icki  Spartan  allies  exhibited  the  working  of  snspiGion  od 

BCiTRaniti  the  one  side  and  of  discontent  fast  passing  into  indig- 
^>^^?^  nation  on  the  other.  For  eighty  days  the  Peloponne- 
ic«i^>eMsba  sian  fleet  had  been  in  absolute  inaction  in  Bhodes ; 
^'^  and  the  men  became  daily  more  and  more  oonvinced 

that  the  pxvvmse  of  a  Phenician  fleet  to  reinforce  them  was  a  mere 
bie'  and  cheat.  So  formidable  indeed  seemed  the  attitude  of  the 
Pelof^mweians  and  their  allies,  and  so  loud  the  complaints  of  the 
SvT^ctisans  especially  a^rainst  the  slender  and  infrequent  pay  doled  out 
tK^  thoni.  iha:  Astyochos  was  compelled  to  moye  his  fleet  from  Miletos 
and  a^r^n  challeniire  the  enemy  to  battle.  But  as  they  approached  the 
pivuaoatory  of  Mykale  with  112  ships,  the  Athenians  with  their  82 
triK'me^  stution^  odT  Glauke  thought  themselves  not  justified  in 
riskiUiT  a  c<»neral  enffairemont.  On  the  next  dav  the  return  of 
S:rvxubi«:hidt>d  raified  the  Athenian  fleet  to  110  ships;  and  thus, 
nwiriv  raa:oht>i  in  numbers,  thev  advanced  in  order  of  battle 
adrju:):(t  ihi*  Spartans,  who  now  in  their  turn  declined  the  contest.^ 

If  oAva  this  poi^^r  and  negative  check  brought  some  comfort  and 
eiuvunur^ment  to  the  Athenians,  it  caused  in  the  Pelopozmesian 
Rrrvt  >>{  ciatvp  still  jrivater  indignation  against  the  neglect  or 
B>fc*;:ti>n  troachoTT  of  Tissaphemes,  and  led  the  Spartans  to 
fivtmAt:2<<nft.    i]j|j^}i  ^^f  xh^  more  generous  promises  m^e  to  them  by 

the  He1U>spi>n:ine  sntxap  Phamabazos.  To  him  accordingly  a 
aquailrv^n  of  40  shijis  was  sent  under  Klearchos  who  Jiad  received 
his  cv>nuuif^on  at  8j>arta  for  this  very  servjce.'  He  set  out  with 
the  ho)k>  not  only  of  abimdant  pay  for  his  men,  but  of  detaching 
Byz:intivm  friMu  its  ci'»nnexion  with  Athens.  At  first  this  result 
soemt\l  little  likely.  The  necessity  of  avoidii\?  the  Athejiian  fleet 
Cvmuix^KhI  him  to  ktvp  out  at  sea,  and  a  severe  sjorm  drove  most 
of  the  ships  to  lV»U\«t  whence  they  made  tboir  way  back  to  Miletoe. 
KlearchiVf),  not  to  be  thus  bafllod,  went  to  the  Hellespont  by  land, 
and  the  Megarian  general  Helixos,  sailing  with  ten  ships  to 
Byzantion,  brought  aUnit  the  revolt  of  that  city. 

»  Thuc  viii.  79,  «  lb.  viiL  89. 
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The  departuie  of  KlearchoB  and  Helixos  for  tlie  HeUeepont  in 
no  way  improyed  the  state  of  things  in  the  Peloponnesian  camp  at 
Miletos.  Not  only  had  Tissaphernes  become  still  more  Tmnuita  in 
slack  in  his  payments  since  they  had  refused  the  .^?U*** 
challenge  of  l^e  Athenian  fleet;  but  the  Athenians  HUetos. 
themselves  had  become  far  niore  formidable  from  the  patriotic 
enthusiasm  awakened  by  the  suppression  of  the  oligarchic  conspiracy. 
The  discontent  of  the  army  y^ss  no  longer  expressed  by  mere 
murmurs.  The  Spartans  at  home  were  also  wearied  out  with  the 
lethargy  which  seemed  to  have  come  over  their  army  in  the  East ; 
and  Mindaros  was  sent  to  take  the  place  of  Astyochos.  In 
Astyochos  Tissaphernes  felt  that  he  was  losing  a  friend  whose 
departure  might  be  most  inconvenient  to  him,  and  whose  recall 
showed  that  not  much  reliance  could  be  placed  on  Ins  influence  at 
Sparta.  The  satrap,  therefore,  sent  with  him  a  special  envoy  both 
to  lay  a  complaint  against  the  Milesians  for  destroying  his  fort  in 
their  city,  and  more  particularly  to  counteract  the  indignant  re- 
monstrances of  the  Milesians  and  the  Syracusan  Hermokrates  by 
explaining  his  position  and  his  motives. 

But  Tissaphernes  felt  that  something  more  was  needed  than  the 
dispatch  of  an  envoy  to  Sparta.  He  knew  that  the  Phenidan  fleet 
either  had  reached  or  would  soon  reach  Aspendos,  and  Djgmiagai  of 
he  therefore  invited  Lichas  to  accompany  him  thither  tho  Pheni- 
and  come  back  with  the  force  which  was  to  turn  the  £rom  Aspen- 
scale  decisively  against  Athens.  Mindaros,  not  yet  ^^^ 
versed  in  the  artifices  of  the  game  in  which  the  satrap  thought 
himself  an  adept,  saw  with  satisfaction  the  departure  of  Lichas, 
while  Tam6s  remained  as  the  deputy  of  Tissaphernes  to  furnish 
regular  payments  to  the  Peloponnesians  and  their  allies.  The 
voyage  to  Aspendos,  it  needs  scarcely  to  be  said,  was  only  a  fresh 
trick  to  gain  time  and  to  exhaust  both  the  Athenians  and  their 
enemies.  Mindaros  and  Lichas  were  thoroughly  fooled.  As  a 
paymaster,  Tam6s  was  even  worse  than  Tissaphernes,  while  Tissar 
phemes  himself,  having  brought  the  Phenician  fleet  to  the  Pam* 
phylian  coast,  kept  it  there  for  a  while  and  then  sent  it  home  again. 
But  if  Tissaphernes  cheated  Mindaros  still  further  by  receiving 
Philippos  who  had  been  sent  by  Mindaros  with  two  triremes  to  join 
Lichas,  ho  was  in  turn  overreached  himself.  It  was  no  part  of  his 
plan  to  Exasperate  the  resentment  already  felt  against  him  in  the 
Spartan  camp,  if  such  a  result  could  be  avoided ;  but  AlMbiades 
was  resolved  that  it  should  not  be  avoided.  This  imwearied 
schemer  was  well  aware  that  Tissaphernes  had  no  intention  of 
bringing  the  Phenician  fleet  into  action ;  and  therefore  he  eagerly 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  by  promising  the  Athenians  at 
Samos  that  he  would  either  bring  up  the  Phenician  fleet  to  their 
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which  place  they  sailed  to  Ahydos.  Soon  afterwards  the  Atheman 
fleet  of  Thrasylos,  strengthened  by  the  ships  which  had  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  from  Sestos,  took  ap  its  station  at    _.   ^^, 

-m  .  ■•      •  ^/»  .!_•  -^'       J  The  battle 

ElaiouSy  numbering  now  76  triremes,  xive  days  were  of  Kynoe- 
spent  in  preparations  for  the  battle,  the  story  of  which  *°^ 
may  be  dismissed  in  a  few  words.  The  decay  of  Athenian  power 
and  science  is  strikingly  proved  by  the  mere  choice  of  the  scene  of 
conflict.  In  single  line  tiie  Athenian  fleet  adyanced  from  Elaious 
along  the  coast  of  Ohersonesos,  and  drew  up  between  Idakos  and 
Airhianoi^  xmknown  places  lying  between  Elaious  and  Sestos^  when 
the  Spartan  fleet  advanced  to  meet  them  along  the  coastiine  lying 
between  Abydos  and  Dardanos.  The  Peloponnesians  drove  back 
the  centre  of  the  Athenian  fleet  upon  the  shore ;  but  here,  as  with 
the  troops  of  Demosthenes  in  the  night  attack  on  Epipolai,  success 
produced  disorder,  of  which  the  Athenian  general  Thrasyboulos 
speedily  took  advantage.  His  colleague,  Thrasylos,  who  had 
doubled  the  promontory  of  Kynossema,  or  the  Hound's  Grave,  and 
for  the  time  had  passed  out  of  sight,  returned  after  defeating  the 
Syracusan  squadron  under  Hermokrates,  and  gave  the  finishing 
8^ke  to  the  victory.  The  whole  Peloponnesian  fleet  was  thus 
driven  back,  leaving  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  eight  Ohian  ships, 
five  from  Corinth,  two  belonging  to  the  Ambrakiots  and  Boiotians, 
and  one  to  each  of  the  several  states  of  Leukas,  Sparta,  Syracuse, 
and  Pellene, — twenty-one  in  all.  But  the  Athenians  had  lost 
fifteen  vessels,  and  thus  were  gainers  only  by  six. 

Compared  with  the  great  exploits  of  Phormion  and  Demosthenes, 
the  victory  was  poor  indeed ;  but  to  the  Athenians  it  came  at  a 
time  when  their  spirit  was  almost  crushed  by  a  seem-  Moral  effects 
ingly  infinite  series  of  disasters,  and  it  exercised  on  jJiToiTthe 
them  a  moral  influence  scarcely  lees  than  that  which  Athenians. 
the  victory  of  Mantineia  had  exercised  over  the  Spartans.  The 
trireme  sent  home  with  the  tidings  was  received  with  unbounded 
delight.  The  depression  which  had  so  long  himg  about  them  as 
with  the  darkness  of  death  was  suddenly  dispelled ;  and  they  felt 
that  the  hope  of  a  successful  issue  to  the  war  was  no  longer  a 
presumptuous  and  unreasonable  delusion. 
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Yraa  exposed  to  dangers  which  might  threaten  serious  consequences. 
His  garrisons  in  Antandros,  liOletoSy  and  Ejiidos  had  heen  ex- 
pelled ;  ^  and  he  resolved  to  go  in  person  to  the  Hellea-  Deparfcnn  oc 
pont,  both  to  complain  of  these  wrongs  and  to  make  ?'^S**™*' 
an  effort  for  recovering  the  influence  which  was  &st  imixnit. 
slipping  away  from  him. 

For  the  presenf  the  crafty  schemes  of  Tissaphemes  told  in 
&voar  of  AlJdbiades.    The  homeward  return  of  the  Phenician 
fleet  enabled  him  to  go  back  to  Samos  and  say  not    Defeat  of 
only  that  this  part  of  his  promise  was  fulfilled  but  that    i>ortea8  aod 
the  satrap  was  better  inclined  to  the  Athenian  cause    the  bay  of 
than  he  had  ever  been.    Sailing  firom  Kos  he  reached    Dardanoa. 
the  Hellespont  just  in  time  to  decide  a  battle  which  had  begun  in 
the  early  morning  by  the  defeat  of  Dorieus  in  the  bay  of  Dardanos, 
and  wMch  had  beeu  continued  during  the  day  by  the  fleet  of 
Mindaros.    Thirty  ships  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians  who, 
having  recovered  their  own  captured  triremes,  sailed  away  to  their 
station  at  Sestos.'    Here  however  they  kept  only  40  ships :  the 
lest  were  sent  to  gather  money,  where  they  might  and  as  they 
could.    The  necessities  of  war  had  displaced  the  orderly  collectiou 
of  a  fixed  tribute  for  a  system  of  arbitrary  and  indefinite  exactions ; 
and  the  indifference  and  even  the  friendly  feeling  of  the  allies  gave 
way  to  active  dislike  or  a  fiercer  indignation. 

Twenty  years  earlier  a  victory  even  such  as  this  might  have 
changed  ihe  face  of  the  war.  All  that  Thrasylos  could  now  do 
was  to  go  to  Athens  to  ask  for  more  help  both  in 
ships  and  men.^  A  force  of  thirty  triremes  was  im- 
mediately sent  out  under  Theramenes  who  sailed  to 
help  the  Makedoman  chief  Archelaos  in  his  siege  of 
Pydna  and  probably  to  live  upon  his  pay.  The  city 
was  reduced  at  last :  but  before  its  fall  Theramenes  had  been  com- 
pelled to  sail  away  to  the  Athenian  naval  station  which,  in  fear  of 
the  large  fleet  now  being  collected  by  Mindaros,  had  been  transferred 
from  Sestos  to  Kardia  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Ohersonesos. 
To  this  place  Alkibiades  had  found  his  way,  no  longer  as  a  friend 
of  Tissaphemes  or  of  his  master,  but  as  a  fugitive  from  the  power 
of  the  satrap  who,  professing  now  to  have  received  orders  firom  the 
king  to  carry  on  war  vigorously  against  the  Athenians,  had  thrown 
him  into  prison. 

The  tidings  that  Mindaros  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Kyzikos 
made  the  Athenian  generals  resolve  upon  attacking    Battle  of 
him  at  once  with  their  whole  fleet  of  83  triremes.    KyaUcoe. 
Having  contrived  by  sailing  past  Abydos  at  night  to  evade  the 
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notice  of  the  Peloponneaiaii  goard-shipSy  they  rested  at  the  iakzid 
of  Prokonneaos,  a  few  miles  to  the  northwest  of  the  peninsula  of 
Kyzikos.  On  the  next  day  AlMhiades  told  the  men  that  they 
most  undertake  simultaneously  the  tasks  of  a  sea-fight,  a  land- 
battle^  and  a  siege.  The  first  measure  was  to  disembark  the 
hoplites  on  the  mainland  with  orders  to  adyance  upon  the  town. 
According  to  Diodoros  ^  the  issue  of  the  flay  was  decided  by  a 
trick  of  Alkibiades,  who  by  a  pretended  fli^t  concerted  with  his 
colleagues  lured  the  squadron  of  Mindaros  to  some  distance  firom 
the  rest  of  the  fleet  and  then  turned  fiercely  round  on  the  hoisting 
of  a  signal.  Finding  themselves  between  two  forces,  the  seamen 
of  Mindaros  had  no  option  but  to  fly  to  a  place  called  Kleroi 
where  the  aimy  of  Phamabazos  was  placed  for  co-operation  by 
land.  Mindaros  was  slain,  brayely  fighting  on  shore.  All  the 
Peloponnesian  ships  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians  with  the 
exception  of  the  Syracusan  triremes  which  the  crews  themselves 
set  on  fire;  and  still  more  important  in  the  exhaustion  of  all 
resources  was  the  enormous  plunder  in  slaves  and  other  booty 
taken  in  the  camps  of  the  Spartccns  and  the  Persians.  On  the  day 
after  the  %ht  the  victors  found  Eyzikos  evacuated  by  the  enemy. 
But  no  real  benefit  could  accrue  firom  the  victory  unless  the  Athe- 
nians could  command  the  gates  of  the  Black  Sea  as  weU  as  those 
of  the  Egean.  Byzantion  and  Chalkedon  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  strait  were  both  in  revolt,  and  the  latter  city  was  so  effectually 
protected  by  the  troops  of  Phamabazos  that  an  attack  upon  it  at 
once  failed.  But  its  imfortified  port  of  Chrysopolis  was  seized  and 
converted  into  a  fortified  post  firom  which  the  Athenians  levied 
tolls  on  all  ships  enterinf]^  the  Propontis.*  They  were  thus  again 
masters  of  the  most  important  road  for  the  introduction  of  supplies 
to  Athens. 

A  few  hours  after  the  battle  of  Kyzikos,  Ilippokrates,  the 
admiral's  secretary,  addressed  to  the  ephors  the  following  letter : 
Alleged  em-  '  Our  glory  is  gone :  Mindaros  is  dead :  the  men  are 
^Jj^J^  hungry:  we  know  not  what  to  do.'*  The  dispatch 
Athens.  was  intercepted  and  carried  to  Athens,  where  the 

people  received  the  tidings  with  a  tumult  of  joy  which  found 
expression  in  magnificent  I'eligious  processions  and  displays.  What 
may  have  been  the  precise  efiect  produced  upon  the  Spartans,  we 
cannot  say  with  certainty.  The  historj'  of  Thucydides  here  fails 
us,  and  we  are  made  at  once  to  feel  the  irreparable  want  of  a  guide 
Ro  incorruptibly  truthful,  so  unwearied  in  his  search  for  evidence, 
and  so  exact  in  his  discrimination  of  it.  The  propositions  of  the 
envoy  whom  they  now  sent  to  Athens  were  confined,  we  are  told, 

1  xiii.  60.  3  Xen.  H,  i.  1, 22.  »  lb.  L  1,  28. 
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to  a  mere  exchange  of  prisoners  and  tiie  withdrawal  of  hostile 
gairisons  on  either  sido^ — ^in  other  words,  to  the  plan  that  the  Athen- 
ians should  abandon  Pylos  and  the  Spartans  quit  Dekeleia.  But  even 
if  the  Athenians  had  been  willing  to  listen  to  these  terms  and,  by 
the  condition  that  each  side  was  to  keep  its  present  possessions,  to 
yield  up  her  claim  to  the  allegiance  of  the  most  valuable  members 
of  her  maritime  confederacy,  they  knew  by  bitter  experience  that 
Sparta,  eyen  if  willing,  was  unable  to  coerce  her  allies.  They 
knew  further  that  at  the  present  time  the  Spartans  were  under 
covenant  with  the  Persian  king  not  to  make  peace  without  his 
consent ;  and  they  had  no  reason  for  thinking  that  the  necessities 
of  Sparta  would  be  to  him  a  constraining  motive  for  coming  to 
terms  with  her  enemy  and  his  own.  Athens  was  no  longer  re- 
ceiving the  riches  of  other  lands :  her  reserved  fund  was  long  since 
exhausted :  and  her  fleets  were  able  to  carry  on  the  war  only  by  a 
system  which  had  become  little  better  than  organised  plundering. 
She  was  manifestly  approaching  the  end  of  a  struggle  wluch  must 
end  in  the  ruin  of  one  side  or  ^e  other,  and  every  sign  seemed  to 
tell  that  that  ruin  would  be  her  own. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  discouragement  of  the  Spartans, 
Phamabazos  felt  none.  Comforting  the  troops  of  Mindaros  with 
the  promise  of  unbounded  supplies  of  ship-timber    _  . 

from  the  forests  of  Ida,  he  gave  them  each  a  garment    Phama- 
together  with  provisions  for  two  months,  and  dis-    '^"^ 
tributed  the  seamen  as  guards  throughout  the  coast  cities  of  his 
province,  while  orders  were  given  for  building  at  Antandros  a 
number  of  ships  equal  to  that  of  the  triremes  lost  at  Kyzikos. 

At  Dekeleia  tiie  efiects  of  the  victory  of  Kyzikos  were  more 
Tifflble  than  at  Sparta.    From  his  lofty  stronghold  Agis  could  see 
the   corn-ships    from    the    Euxine  sailing  into    the    Repniaeof 
Peindeus  and  folt  that,  until  this  stream  could  be  cut    ^,^Si?S 
off,  his  occupation  of  Athenian  soil  was  to  little  purpose.    Athens. 
An  inroad  to  the  very  walls  of  Athens  had  been  tried  and  had 
failed;^  and  Agis  thought  it  best  to  dispatch  Klearchos  with 
fifteen  ships  from  Megara  and  other  allied  cities  to  the  Hellespont. 
Of  these  vessels  three  were  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Athenian 
guard-ships :  the  rest  made  their  way  first  to  Abydos,'  then  t< 
Byzantion. 

The  events  of  the  following  year  made  no  essential  change  in 
the  position  of  the  combatants  in  this  weary  war.  On  the  coast 
of  Attica  Thorikos  was  fortified  for  the  protection  of  the  corn- 
ships  sailing  to  Peiraieus  from  the  Hellespont;'  and  Thrasylos 

1  Xen.  H.  i.  1,  33.  the   Athenian   naval   station,   this 

'•»  Xen.  H,  i.  1,  3«,  says  that  they     would  be  goinc  into  the  lion's  den. 
went  to  Sestos :  but  as  Scstos  was  '  Xen.  H,  i.  2, 1. 
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i  HIS  i:ar:zi::r^-ji  summer  *t  jar  with  his  fleet  of  fifty  trizones 
■  r  SiZLs.     -i.:  -piieios  :ie  Ariieiiiiins  sustuzied  a  serioas  zeTezse, 

.::   ^xcii  i-re-tuni-cwenty  Syracusan  ships  took  the 
!S»I     --  ^  ?** ■  ^™nt  part    But  thL  defeat,  a?ab.  was  cosn- 

T^'isua.**!.  Then  not  loni?  afterwards  Thrasrloe*  from, 
^^  'i-c,.i.-2  '.:  Me:^yiuiL&. -^ied  this  Syracixsaa  flqcadzonflailingr 
-l:  r  .11  I'v-^  -•  ^  '^hich  he  drove  back  all  the  czxi«zn«  with 
::-  u-^u::. '.:  i  :t'ur -vhica  were  taken  with  their  crews.  Theaa 
wr-  Lisca.juta  j*j  inacners  :o  Athens  where,  in  Kmembnim 
•r  AOi'  ■  -•?  ^rearment  which  Athenians  bad  undergone  in  the 
.-.•  u:-ai  .  Svrac'ise,  "iiey  were  ahut  up  in  the  stone  quarries  of 
'  r^-.-is.  '"i-:?  -u'Vnn^*  jf  diese  captives  may  not  have  been  sa 
— '.vpr  ::•:■•  vHi^  ^rraiaij  aoc  ao  protracted.  Before  the  autumn 
v-?«  vvil  ■  :»it«i.  .iiey  lad  succeeded  in  excavaon^  a  war  out  of 
.*:  .-  •r*>^.:>.i-.u2e.  Aiid  in  -nakfniT  their  escape,  some  to  Dekeleia, 

^1.  •-  <:".i    (  H  iucTjadcns  ±e  tide  was  running  strongly 
^-•-.'N.   •.  :;-  •>     r".^«t3  y-^ars  ic:  Sparta  had  been  utterly  humUed 
:^  ^: .. ^>i:ir  u:  :i  a  Tiianber  oi  hoplites  on  the  island 
<:•..->  .--r.-k     rurlnc  rhcse  years  the  Messenian 
T  -    >  '..1?  bad  been  to  die  Spartans  an  annoy- 
-  .-^  'bAz.  r'ii:  wiiich  Dekeleia  was  causing  to 
*—  yjj^  ^f.rs  wzicii  the  Athenians  were  making 
' - -^  ■'•r.:;^^  •-  ib^e  Eiist  led  the  Spartans  to  think 
-vS    '  :ris  ?^  *:  =:l:h:  l»  successful ;  and  the 
•:>  -z^ii  izxlr  >Ussenian  allies  were  bein^? 
-  \^.-  si:7:>  ind  besieced  by  a  lai>re  land 
«.  •  '•  V.:.*;  -LT  i  aeries  of  assaults  upon  the 
'^. :   >i"-  ^'C*  zies.  shipSy  and  money  in 
^■v .-  \  ■  -'.-^  Athenians  managed  to  send 
V    ■.  >*  ..:e  ••-  :urv  accuser  of  Soloates.    He 
S'  rr:-^  ^^ati:e^,  he  said,  had  prevented 
H  v.>.  i.-d  :ii^"  ships  came  back  to  Athens. 
-.     ••'  7tV;V:  br-jiyrht  him  to  trial;  but 
.>  .:  f>tT?5x:  ?y  their  ancient  friends,  the 
I    x-^   ^  -        ^  ,>  J'.  .^  .u.  sx-t;:I_\  rVrstime:  but  their  nmnbere 
.t^^.    ■  >  .•  vc.^  w-.:i  :he  enemv  and  so  wasted  bv 
N      -.     '.,.     !\ »  >»•,:•'  it  lii*:  vV'jup^Ued  to  make  terms  for 
•    -.   •• .  -..x .    .     V  v.iio.*.     '.:  •->  a  j!ati*taction  to  learn  that  theee 
^.- .  -  -i*.  «-sx.    *  .  .V  .>  Awd  s.'  :::i*i2:ain  their  groimd  as  to  secure 
*>      v«  -  ...  v-«fc  •'.  •.    >.v.'  *  'aivl  which,  if  the  Spartans  could  have 
'  "^      '^.    *•         x\  nvv;",d  vf^tT  have  loft  alive.     The  loss  of  this 
-*"  ;\v^  %fc%8.  .-.wnw;  vr  Acvvui^xuiied  by  that  of  Nisaia.^    These 

'  X.-tt.  ic.  k  ;r.  li.  s  Sec  p.  345. 
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on  Athens  with  far  heavier  efiect  than  the  betrayal  of 
stB  in  the  Trachinian  HeraMeia  at  this  time  told  upon 
ns.^ 

ents  of  the  following  year  seemed  to  point  more  clearly 
issue  for  Athens  £rom  the  troubles  which  had  well-nigh 
3r.  The  whole  Athenian  fleet  took  up  its  Hedacttonof 
F  Byzantion  and  Ghalkedon^  while  the  land  Chaikedon 
ged  the  latter  city,  shutting  it  in  all  roimd  Suw.  ^ 
oden  wall  which,  so  far  as  it  was  practicable^  ^^  "•o* 
3  riyer  also.  The  satrap  was  anxious  to  brealc  the  Athen- 
rhile  Hlppokrates,  who  was  then  harmost  within  the  city, 
lement  sally  from  the  gates.  The  attempt  wholly  failed. 
B  of  Pharnabazos  were  beaten  off,  Hippokrates  himself 
and  his  men  pushed  back  within  the  walls.  The  re- 
the  place  now  became  a  mere  question  of  time ;  and  on 
of  Pharnabazos  the  Chalkedonians  agreed  to  surrender 
tnant  that  they  should  become,  as  they  had  been,  tribute- 
les  of  Athens,  making  up  all  arrears  for  the  tune  during 
f  had  been  in  revolt  against  her.^  But  the  satrap  seemed 
convinced  that  Athens  was  not  so  easily  to  be  put  down 
boped  that  she  would  be,  and  that  he  had  made  a  mistake 
g  towards  her  so  determinately  hostile  an  attitude.  He 
oade  with  the  Athenians  a  convention  on  lus  own  behalf 
lie  agreed  to  send  up  their  envoys  to  Sousa  to  arrange  a 
1  the  king,  while  the  Athenians  pledged  themselves  to 
ihief  during  their  absence  in  the  territories  of  the  satrap, 
dan  envoys  met  the  satrap  at  Kyzikos,  where  they  were 
an  embassy  from  Sparta  under  Pasippidas  and  by  the 
Hermokrates  whom  a  grateful  city  had  rewarded  with 
f  exile. 

zantion  the  Athenians  might  very  possibly  have  been 
lad  it  not  been  that  popular  feeling  still  ran  in  their 
it  in  the  town  were  many  who  were  ex-  sarrender  of 
by  the  severities  of  Pharnabazos  and  by  the  Bywation. 
dth  which  he  sacrificed  the  interests  of  the  citizens  to 
is  troops.  These  men  opened  the  gates  and  admitted 
I  and  his  men  to  the  quarter  called  the  Thrakion,  and  the 
as  compelled  to  surrender.^  Athens  was  thus  once  more 
f  the  great  high  road  which  brought  to  her  harbours 
of  the  corn-growing  districts  bordering  on  the  Black 

le  Athenian  envoys  been  allowed  to  make  their  journey 
he  issue  of  the  war  would,  it  is  more  than  likely,  have 
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been  in  favour  of  Athens.  Unhappily  the  amhafisadon  after  spend- 
ing the  winter  in  the  Phrygian  Gordion  were  met  on  their  way  to 
Aniyai  of        Sousa  by  Spartui  envoys  who  boasted  of  having  ob- 

^^?ta  *^®<^  ^^^°^  ^®  ^^  ^  *^*  *^®y  wanted.  Their 
louia.  words  were  borne  out  by  a  letter,  bearing  the  royal 

seal^  which  declared  that  O^tus,  the  younger  son  of  Dareios  and 
his  cruel  wife  Parysatis,  was  sent  down  as  lord  of  all  the  armies 
gathered  at  Kastolos. 

Before  Gyrus  reached  the  coast,  the  Spartan  admiral  Krate- 
filppidas  had  been  succeeded  by  Lysandros,  a  man  to  whom  the 
intriguea         shaping  of  governments  in  the  interests  of  oligarchy  was 
and  opera-       a  task  ^oroughly  congenial.   A  liar  more  unscmpulous, 
L^^os.       if  such  a  thing  might  be  possible,  than  Alkibiades 
407  B.C.       himself,  ho  was  determined  that  the  services  which  he 
performed  for  his  country  should  make  his  own  continuance  in 
power  indispensable.    In  the  Persian  prince  now  sent  down  to 
the  coast  he  found  not  merely  an  ally  but  a  friend.    Gn  their 
meeting  at  Sardeis  the  hope  expressed  by  Lysandros  that  the  war 
might  now  be  carried  on  with  real  vigour  was  sustained  by  the 
assurance  that  if  the  600  talents  which  Gyrus  had  brought  with 
him  should  not  suffice,  ho  would  drain  his  own  private  resources, 
and  in  the  last  resort  ho  would  according  to  the  Perman  metaphor 
turn  his  silver-gilt  throne  into  coin.    Promises  thus  large  em- 
boldened the  Spartan  to  urge  that  the  pay  of  the  men  might  bo 
raised  to  a  drachma  daily.    A  bait  like  this,  he  said,  would  soon 
empty  the  Athenian  triremes  :  but  on  this  point  the  young  prince 
was  firm.     Lysandros  was  silenced  ;  but  when  towards  the  end  of 
the  banquet  at  which  he  was  entertained  by  the  prince,  Gyrus 
asked  what  he  might  do  to  gratify  him,  he  answered  promptly  that 
the  best  favour  to  himself  would  be  the  addition  of  an  obolos  daily 
to  the  pay  of  the  men.     Cyrus  granted  the  request,  and  the  troops 
receiv^  a  month  s  pay  in  advance  together  with  all  impaid  arrears. 
This  generosity  excited  in  the  army  an  enthusiasm  which  Lysandros 
directed  to  the  refitting  and  strengthening  of  a  fleet  now  seriously 
out  of  condition,  while  for  himself  the  friendship  of  the  Persian 
prince  was  secured  by  conduct  which  showed  that  in  the  matter  of 
money  the  Spartan  admiral  walked  in  the  ways  of  Perikles  and 
Xikias.   But  while  he  was  thus  repairing  his  ninety  ships  at  Epbesos, 
he  took  care  to  send  for  the  chiefs  of  the  oligarchical  factions  in 
the  several  cities  allied  with  Athens  and  form  them  into  clubs 
pledged  to  act  by  his  orders,  under  the  assurance  that  so  soon  as 
Athens  should  be  put  down  they  should  be  placed  in  power.^    He 
thus  became  the  centre  of  a  widely  ramified  conspiracy,  which  he 
alone  was  capable  of  directing. 
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Meanwliile  AUdbuides  had  been  woikiiig  for  his  return  to 
Athens.    He  was  still  hesitating  as  to  his  future  course^  when  he 
received  the  tidings  that  the  Athenians  had  elected    ^^^^^  ^ 
liini  Strategos  with  Thrasyboulos  and  Konon  among    AndUadeBto 
his  colleagues.    With  twenty  triremes,  not  with  the    '^**»«^ 
fleet  which  convoyed  to  Athens  the  vast  multitude  of  yessels 
captured  at  Kyzikos,  he  arrived  at  Peiraieus,  still  doubting  whether 
he  might  trust  himself  among  his  countrymen.    Instead  of  the 
triumphant  landing  which  later  writers  invested  with  imaginary 
colours,  the  exile  whose  memory  must  have  recalled  the  long  series 
of  his  treasons  stood  for  a  time  on  the  deck  of  his  trireme,  not 
venturing  to  land  until  he  saw  that  his  cousin  Euryptolemos  with 
other  friends  was  waiting  to  greet  him  and  to  guaid  him  on  his 
way  to  the  city.    He  had  chosen,  some  said,^  an  ill-omened  day  for 
his  return.    It  was  the  festival  of  Plynteria,  when  the  statue  of 
AthSnS  was  veiled  from  sight  and  reverently  washed  by  the  Praxier- 
gadai.    His  mind  was  perhaps  too  much  occupied  with  weightier 
things  to  think  of  this  coincidence.    His  friends  could  scarcely 
conceal  from  him  the  fact  that  some  with  candid  courage  denounced 
him  as  the  cause  of  all  the  disasters  which  Athens  had  undergone 
since  his  departure  and  of  all  the  dangers  which  still  threatened  her 
safety.^     But  they  would  dwell  with  more  8atia£Eu;tion  on  the 
sophistry  and  falsehood  which  had  half-convinced  the  majority  of 
his  innocence.    Some  of  these  arguments  might  in  truth  call  up  a 
blush  on  the  cheek  even  of  AlMbiades.    The  self-possession  of  the 
hardiest  traitor  could  scarcely  put  forth  for  him  the  excuse  that 
during  his  years  of  exile  he  had  been  the  unwilling  slave  of  men  at 
whose  hands  his  life  was  daily  in  danger,  and  that  through  the 
whole  of  this  weary  time  his  one  grief  arose  from  his  inability  to 
do  for  Athens  the  good  which  he  would  gladly  have  achieved  for 
her.  That  this  language  did  not  represent  the  spirit  of  the  Athenian 
people  generally,  we  may  be  quite  sure.    But  however  black  the 
crimes  of  Alkibiades  may  have  been,  the  fact  could  not  be  denied 
that,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  he  had  been  suffered  by  the 
Athenian  army,  or  rather  by  the  Athenian  people,  at  Samos,  to 
take  part  not  only  in  the  war  as  one  of  their  generals  but  in  the 
suppression  of  the  Four  Hundred,  and  that  for  a  year  or  two  his 
eflbrts  had  been  for  the  welfare  and  not  for  the  mischief  of  Athens. 
It  was  true  that  his  post  career  afforded  no  guarantee  for  his  future 
conduct  *,  but  unless  he  was  still  to  be  treated  as  an  enemy,  that 
career  must  not  be  thrown  in  his  teeth.    Such,  we  cannot  doubt, 
was  the  temper  of  a  large  body  of  moderate  and  sober-minded  men ; 
but  for  the  present  the  majority  was  carried  away  by  a  weak 
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sympathy  with  the  sufferings  which  he  took  caie  to  paiade  in  his 
speeches  hefore  the  senate  and  the  assemUy.  In  moving  woxds  he 
protested  his  innocence  of  all  impiety,  and  with  brazen  impadenea 
declared  himself  an  injured  man.  So  well  did  he  play  his  part  and 
so  well  was  he  supported  by  his  friends  that  hefore  the  assemUy 
dispersed  he  found  himself  once  more  general  with  foil  powers. 
But  if  he  had  landed,  as  some  would  have  it,  on  an  nnludcy  day, 
the  recuirence  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Great  Mother  fimushed  an 
opportunity  of  which  a  man  like  Alkihiades  would  avail  himsdf 
with  eager  delight.  For  seven  years,  that  is  to  say,  since  the  time 
when  on  his  own  vehement  advice  Agis  had  been  sent  to  fortify 
and  hold  Dekeleia,  the  procession  along  the  sacred  road  to  Eleusis 
had  been  necessarily  given  up,  and  the  communicants  with  their 
jsacred  vessels  had  been  conveyed  thither,  as  best  they  might,  by 
sea.  It  should  now  be  said  that  under  the  man  who  had  been 
•charged  with  violating  these  mysteries  this  proceeuon  should  follow 
its  ancient  path  as  quietly  and  safely  as  in  a  time  of  profound  peace. 
The  pomp  issued  from  the  gates  of  Athens,  guarded  by  all  the 
citizens  of  military  age ;  but  no  attack  was  even  threatened  by  the 
garrison  of  Dekeleia.  AUdbiades  had  made  his  peace  with  the* 
mighty  goddesses,  and  he  could  now  depart  with  cheerfulness  t«< 
meet  the  enemies  of  Athens  elsewhere.  "With  a  fleet  of  100 
triremes,  carrying  1,500  hoplites  and  150  horse,  over  whom  Aria- 
tokrates  and  Adeimantos  were  appointed  generals,  he  sailed  to 
Andros.  Having  defeated  the  Andrians  and  their  Spartan  alUes 
in  the  field,  he  shut  them  up  in  the  city,  and  departed  lea^g 
Konon  with  twenty  ships  to  blockade  it.^ 

He  reached  Samoa,  to  experience  a  series  of  disappointments 
brought  about  partly  by  his  tortuous  policy  in  the  past  and  in  part 
Defeat  and  ^  *^®  almost  incredible  folly  which  led  him  to  intrust 
death  of  the  a  whole  fleet  to  a  pilot  who  may  have  been  an  excellent 
^08  at  No-  ^^^  companion  but  who  utterly  lacked  all  the  qaalities 
^^°^  of  a  commander.    Sailing  from  this  island,  he  joined 

Thrasybouloe  who  was  foHifying  Phokaia,  having  left  the  pilot 
Antiochos  in  command  oTf  the  fleet  with  a  strict  charge  to  avoid 
all  engagements  with  the  enemy  until  he  shoidd  return.  The 
notions  of  Antiochos  on  the  subject  of  duty  were  on  a  par  with 
those  of  his  master;  and  AUdbiades  had  not  long  bden  out  of  si^bt 
before  his  deputy  sailed  out  with  only  two  triremes  and  paseed 
insultingly  before  the  prows  of  the  Spartan  fleet  at  Ephesos. 
Lysandroe  came  out  and  chased  him  with  a  few  ships,  and  the 
conflict  began  which  Ajitiochos  so  eagerly  desired.  The  result  was 
the  loss  of  fifteen  Athenian  triremes  '  and  the  death  of  Ajatiochoa 
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himself.  The  news  of  this  disaster  broufflit  AJldbiades  at  once 
liack  to  Samos,  whence  with  the  whole  Amenian  fleet  he  sailed  to 
challenge  L  jsandros  to  battle  off  Ephesos :  but  it  no  longer  saited 
the  Spartan  to  fight^  and  AlMbiades  returned  baffled  to  Samoe. 

Thus  had  a  serious  reverse  been  sustained  through  his  own  fault 
Nor  was  this  the  only  count  in  the  new  indictment  for  which  he 
was  now  furnishing  the  materials.  By  comparison  *  ^^^^j^ 
with  her  wealth  in  the  days  of  Perikles  A^ens  was  now  Kyme  by 
poor  indeed;  and  the  crews  of  hor  fleets  had  long  been  ^^^*^"""^ 
compelled  to  maintain  themselves  in  great  part  by  plunder  seized 
on  the  lands  of  the  enemy^  or  by  exactions  from  hostile  or  revolted 
cities.  But  it  was  reserved  for  Alkibiades  to  make  a  foray  on  the 
friendly  town  of  Kyme^  and,  so  fiir  as  his  power  extended^  to  make 
the  name  of  Athens  odious  to  all  the  members  of  her  confederacy. 
Alkibiades  and  his  people  were  driving  to  the  shore  a  large  body 
of  slaves  when  the  Kymaians  fell  upon  him  suddenly  with  adl  their 
forces  and  compelled  them  to  yield  up  their  prisoners  and  fly  to  their 
ships.  Enraged  at  this  defeat,  Alkibiades  sent  to  Mytilene  for 
hoplites,  and  supported  by  these  gave  the  Kymaians  ^  challenge  to 
fight  which  they  wisely  refused  to  accept.  Instead  of  fighting  the 
Athenian  general,  they  preferred  to  carry  their  complaints  to  the 
Athenian  assembly.  The  story  of  his  misdeeds  at  Kyme  came  upon 
the  tidings  of  the  disaster  of  Notion ;  and  the  significance  of  these 
incidents  was  indefinitely  enhanced  by  the  accusation  of  Athenian 
citizens  at  Samos  who  charged  him  with  a  deliberate  scheme  for 
betraying  the  fleets  and  armies  of  Athens  to  Phamabazos  or  the 
Spartens,  and  for  sheltering  himself  in  his  forts  on  the  Chersonesos 
until  by  the  help  of  his  allies  he  could  realise  the  true  object  of  his 
life  by  making  himself  despot  of  Athens. 

The  biter  is  not  unfrequently  bit:  and  against  such  a  charge  as 
this  Alkibiades  with  all  the  keenness  of  his  wit  and  all  his  readiness 
of  resource  was  absolutely  powerless.    In  one  sense  he    BemoTai  of 
was  less  happy  than  Nikias:  in  another,  it  would  have    ftSmWa" 
been  happier  for  Athens,  if  the  moral  character  of    oommand. 
Nikias  had  been  as  bad  as  that  of  Alkibiades.    That  unfortunate 
general  rettdned  the  misplaced  confidence  of  his  countrymen  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  because  he  was  supposed  to  be  a  good  man.    The 
revived  ascendancy  of  Alkibiades  came  suddenly  to  an  end,  because 
his  character  was  infamous.     The  disaster  at  Notion  had  been 
caused  by  his  neglect :  the  sufferings  of  the  Kymaians  were  the 
result  of  his  own  crimes.    There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  send 
others  to  take  his  place ;  and  a  melancholy  interest  attaches  to  the 
names  of  most  of  the  commanders  thus  appointed.     In  the  pages  of 
Xenophon  ^  Konon  heads  the  list  with  Diomedon,  Leon,  Perikles 
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(tlie  aoD  of  the  great  Perikled  and  Aspuia),*  EnonideSy  Aiislo* 
kzBtes,  Archestntody  ProtomadioSy  Thzasrlos,  and  Aiistngenet. 
Hie  tidings  of  his  depontibn  convinced  Alkilnades  that  he  had 
quitted  Athena  for  the  last  time.  With  a  single  trireme  he  left 
SamoSy  and  made  his  way  to  his  fortified  posts  on  the  Cheffsoneeos. 
On  reaching  Samos  Konon  was  struck  hy  the  great  depvMsion 
of  tho  men  whom  he  was  sent  to  command.  T^eir  ships  were 
ftf  becoming  daily  less  and  less  efficient^  and  for  pay  they 
KiUiikniU-  had  little  to  depend  on  except  plunder.  He  therefore 
i!So*LvSu!T'  ^^*  down  the  number  of  his  triremee  from  one  hundred 
druM.  to  soTenty,  and  dismissing  the  rest  of  the  crews  picked 

*^  ''^'  out  for  these  ships  the  strongest  and  most  skilful  oars- 
men,' who  found  ample  exercise  in  roving  expeditions  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  money  or  extorting  supplies.  The  naval  com- 
mand of  Tiysandros  expired  about  this  time.  It  was  not  the 
Hpfirtaii  nistoni  to  retain  their  generals  in  office  for  more  than  a 
yoar,  or  to  mmtX  tho  same  man  out  twice  in  the  same  capacity.  But 
LyMindnm  wns  ronolvod  that  his  successor  should  repose  on  no  bed 
of  ram^,  Wy  organining  his  clubs  in  tho  various  cities  he  had 
Aitacliod  tho  oligarchic  factions  to  himself  personally,  and  he  hpd 
further  Hucroodcd  in  exciting  among  his  troops  a  strong  dislike  for 
wrvico  un(l(*r  any  other  commander.  lie  took  care  that  this 
dihliku  should  bo  lioigh toned  by  tho  pressure  of  want.  He  placed 
in  tho  hands  of  the  Persian  prince  everj-  drachma  not  yet  paid  out 
to  tho  troops ; '  and  when  that  successor  arrived,  he  told  him  with 
studied  insolence  that  he  yielded  up  his  place  while  lord  of  the  sea. 
"When  Kallikratidas  assured  him  that  he  would  give  full  credit  to 
his  words  if,  setting  out  from  Ephesos  and  having  passed  the 
Athenian  station  at  Samos,  he  would  hand  the  ships  over  to  him 
at  Miletos,  Lysandros  replied  that  ho  saw  no  need  of  taking  farther 
trouble  when  ho  was  no  longer  in  command.  For  such  petty 
annoyances  Kallilaatidas  may  havo  cared  little.  The  case  was 
altered,  when  ho  found  throughout  tho  fleet  a  general  spirit  of 
contemptuous  resistance  to  his  authority  with  openly  expressed 
ctnuplaints  against  the  Spartan  rule  of  yearly  change. 

lu  this  labyrinth  of  difficulties  Lysandros  loft  a  young  man  in 
comi)arison  with  whom  he  was  as  Mammon  in  the  presence  of  the 
C'lmmctCT  of  ft^bangel  Michael.  Untrained  in  the  school  of  lies 
KiUUkruU-  in  which  his  predecessor  was  so  renowned  a  pro- 
**'^  ticiont,  Kallikratidas  had  not  even  learnt  the  sophistry 

with  which  Brasidaa  cheated  the  Thrace-ward  allies  of  Athens : 
nor  had  he  convinced  himself  that  the  niin  of  Athens  would  be 
cheaply  purchased  at  the  cost  of  prostration  before  the  throne  of 
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the  Persian  despot  More  than  this^  he  had  actually  learnt  that 
the  Hellenic  states  had  something  hotter  to  do  than  to  tear  each 
other  in  pieces  for  the  benefit  of  harbarians  against  whom  scarcely 
mghty  years  ago  they  had  pledged  themselves  to  maintain  a  per* 
petual  warfare.  A  singular  interest  attaches  to  the  brief  career  of  a 
man  who  with  more  than  the  brayery  of  Lysandros  and  inmieasur- 
ably  more  than  the  honesty  of  Brasidas  was  determined  that,  so 
far  as  his  power  might  carry  him,  the  deadly  quarrel  between 
Sparta  and  Athens  should  be  ended  by  a  permanent  Mendship, 
and  who  with  even  greater  nobleness  of  soul  resolved  that  his 
example  at  least  should  remain  as  a  perpetual  protest  against  the 
ferocious  and  inhuman  usages  of  Hellenic  warfare. 

Thus  deploring  the  miserable  strife  which  had  now  dragged 
itself  on  through  four-and-twenty  years,  KallikratidaB  found  himself 
fsLce  to  face  with  men  who  practically  refused  to  obey  insubonUna* 
him.  He  met  the  difficulty  with  the  courage  of  a  ^on  in  the 
righteous  man.  Summoning  the  officers  together,  he  iiS^t^^ 
told  them  that  he  was  there  by  no  wiU  of  his  own ;  ««™y» 
that,  haying  come,  he  must  do  the  bidding  of  the  state  which  had 
sent  him;  but  that,  if  they  thought  otherwise,  they  had  only  to  tell 
him  so,  and  he  would  at  once  go  back  to  Sparta  and  report  the 
state  oif  matters  at  Ephesos.  An  appeal  so  manly  and  straight- 
forward could  be  met  only  by  the  answer  that  his  work  must  be 
done  and  his  authority  must  be  obeyed.  Thus  freed  from  one 
trouble,  Kallikratidas  betook  himself  to  the  Persian  prince  and 
demanded  the  pay  needed  for  the  seamen.  Gyrus  kept  him  two 
days  waiting ;  and  Kallikratidas  in  the  agony  of  humiliation 
deplored  the  wretched  fate  of  the  Hellenes  who  for  the  sake  of 
silver  and  gold  were  compelled  to  crouch  before  Persian  tyrants, 
and  declared  that  if  he  should  be  spared  to  return  home  he  would 
do  all  that  he  could  to  bring  to  an  end  the  quarrel  between  his  own 
city  and  Athens.^ 

Sending  some  triremes  to  Sparta  to  bring  the  money  which  he 
had  failed  to  get  from  Cyrus,  he  sailed  to  Miletos,  and  there,  having 
summoned  an  assembly  of  the  ruling  oligarchy,  he    Speech  of 
addressed  them  in  a  speech  which  was  a  melancholy    ^^"SS" 
commentary  on  their  abandonment  of  the  Athenian    HUesiAnB. 
alliance.    Living  in  the  midst  of  barbarians,  they  ought,  he  told 
them,  to  be  animated  by  a  double  zeal  against  enemies  who  had 
already  done  them  vast  mischief,  and  who,  by  a  necessary  inference, 
might  do  them  much  more.    Nothing  less  than  this  he  expected 
from  them;  and  this  zeal  would  lead  them  to  contribute  sums 
equal  to  that  which  he  had  already  requested  the  ephors  to  send 
him.    They  should  be  repaid  as  soon  as  this  money  reached  him ; 

1  Xen.  H.  i.  6, 7.    Diod.  xiii.  76. 
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7^,t  fji  Axhezs  but  of  Sparta.     ^M:h  ali  aii  srer^  Konon  waa 

mnfAon  that  «ny  cociiiti-jCj  wpre 
»*t.»r.h^  u»  tbdr  freedom.  Dr. 
'ihifJiraJI,  //Ui.  Gr.  it.  117,  aav* 
t,'  4t  th^  Ath^niiin  garrison  w&j  9o;d 
aI'.ti^  with  th«  ftUT<fl  found  in  the 
|'iA«^,  Mr.  (jTot^  denies  thi«.  The 
»</ijn/]ne«ii  of  the  text  Is  donbtfal ; 
li'it  if  K«lJikratidM  h«d  Mid  already 
f  liAt  he  wouM  dff  hu  bent,  m  8<»n  as 
h"  waa  fr#*,  t/>  reconcile  Athena  and 
HparfA,  It  ia  unlikdy  that  he  would 
hirt^h  thU  opiiortnnity  ot  phowing 
thnt  h'  wa*  in  earnest.    The  pre- 


c^lir:^  senrecv.'tf  <  f  Xecophoo«  H.  L 
'\  14.  lays  a  scres^  •:-a  the  demand 
lusi  the*  Methvincaiias  should  be 
5>.Id  alon^  witH  the  n!5L  Aboat 
th^'rw  there  might  be  some  doabC  &« 
it  might  be  hell  :hat  they  had  been 
led  astray  br  the  Athenians :  and  it 
is  more'  Kielv  that  Kallikratidas 
settled  the  di&calty  by  saying  that 
neither  ahonld  be  sold,  than  that  he 
sboold  half  stultify  his  previous 
words  bv  yielding  the  {Mint  io  the 
case  of  the  Athezuaos. 
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unable  to  enter  the  harbour  before  the  enemy  was  Upon  him,  mil  a 
conflict  at  the  entnnco  coat  htm  not  less  than  thiitf  out  of  Iiis 
seventy  triremeH.  Happily  theircrews  eecaped  oshora,  Biodo^ot 
and  the  remnimntr  ships  were  drawn  up  and  guarded  by  tha  fleet  ot 
a  Btoclmde.  But  Eallikiatidas  remained  master  both  MytUenV 
of  the  northern  and  sonthero  gates  of  lie  harbour  be-  *"•  ■*• 
tween  the  islet  on  which  Mytilene  liad  been  originally  built  and  the 
coast  of  LeeboB  itself.  Eonon  liad  not  been  prepared  to  stand  a 
si^e ;  without  relief  he  must  soon  snireuder ;  and  relief  could  not 
be  looked  for,  while  his  situation  remained  unknown  at  Athens. 
Picking  out  the  host  rowers  from  all  his  triremes,  he  placed  them 
on  board  two  of  hia  quickest  veaaels,  and  for  four  days  waited  vainfy 
for  an  opportunity  which  might  justify  him  in  giving  ordem  for 
attempting  the  forlorn  euterprise.  On  ihe  fifth  day  at  the  time  of 
the  noontide  meal  the  dispersion  of  the  Spartan  crews  and  th» 
slackness  of  the  guard  seemed  to  promise  suceeas ;  and  the  two 
triremes  started,  maldng  with  the  utmost  haste  the  one  for  the 
southern  and  tho  other  for  the  northern  entrance  of  the  harbour. 
With  all  their  etToits  one  only  escaped.  Hurrying  to  their  ships 
the  Spartans  cut  their  anchoi^mpea,  if  they  could  not  at  once  haul 
them  up,  nnd  gave  chase  to  the  ftigitives.  Before  the  day  waa 
done,  one  trireme  with  its  crew  had  been  brought  hack  to  Mytilene ; 
the  other  hrat  announced  the  strait  of  Eonon  to  Ditnnedon  at 
Samoa  nnd  then  hastened  on  to  Athens,  where  the  tddings  roused 
only  a  more  vehement  spirit  of  resistance.  By  a  vote  .^^  j^^^^ 
to  which  no  opposition,  it  would  seem,  was  made,  the  ot  Aigai- 
assembly  decreed  that  all  persons  within  the  military  "*"^ 
1^,  whether  free  or  slaves,  should  be  drafted  into  one  hundred  and 
ten  triremes :  and  in  thirty  days  this  prodi^us  force  was  on  its 
way.  Strenfrtliened  at  Sainos  by  ten  aMps,  and  in  their  onward 
voyage  by  thirty  more  contributed  by  allied  cities,  the  Athenian 
generals  took  up  their  station  oflf  the  islets  of  Argennoussai  with  a 
fleet  of  not  less  than  ISO  triremes.  Hearing  of  their  approach, 
Eatlikratidas  had  posted  himself  with  130  vessels  off  the  Maleas 
cape,  distant  ten  miles  to  the  west  of  Argennoussu,  leaving 
EteonikoB  with  fifty  triremes  to  miuntain  the  blockade  at 
Mytilene.  He  had  not  been  there  long  before  the  camp-fires  on 
the  opposite  cuai;t  announced  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  His 
planwaa  to  attack  at  once  and  so  to  take  them  by  surprise;  but  the 
attempt  which  he  made  to  set  out  at  midnight  from  Males  was 
frustrated  by  a  severe  storm  with  thunder  and  heavy  tain.  Early 
in  the  morning  the  Spartan  fleet  advanced  to  the  encounter.  Of 
the  battle  itself  not  much  is  to  be  sud.  If  Xenophon  be  right, 
there  were  some  in  the  Spartan  force  who  did  not  1^  the  thought 
of  encountering  IfiO  triremes  irith  130;  and  Hennon,  the  Megfliiui 
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adlmgHnaster  in  the  ship  of  E[allikratida8,  openly  suggested  the 
pradence  of  retreat  Eallikratidas  replied  briefly  that  flight  would 
be  shameful,  and  that  Sparta  would  be  none  the  worse  inhahftw^ 
if  he  were  liimself  slain.^  For  a  time  the  battle  was  canied  on 
by  the  two  fleets,  each  with  its  whole  force  massed.  Afterwaids, 
as  in  the  last  terrible  conflict  in  the  harbour  of  Syzacnae,  the 
combatants  were  broken  up  into  detached  groups.  In  one  of  these 
groups  the  ship  of  Kallikratidas  came  into  contact  with  the  enemy 
with  such  force  that  the  Spartan  admiral  was  hurled  into  the  water 
and  never  seen  again.  At  lengtli  the  left  wing  of  the  Spartan  fleet 
gave  way,  and  the  flight  soon  became  general.  The  Peloponnesian 
fleet  was  practically  destroyed.  Of  the  ten  ships  furnished  by 
Sparta  herself  one  only  escaped ;  of  the  vessels  contributed  by  her 
allies  more  than  sixty  were  lost.  On  their  side  the  Athenians  lost 
flve-«nd-twenty  ships  with  their  crews,^  a  few  more  being  driven 
on  the  land  without  further  injury  to  their  men.  So  died  in  the 
first  bloom  of  youthful  manhood '  the  only  Hellen  who  had  yet 
learnt  practically  that  the  duty  of  men,  sprung  from  the  same  stock, 
speaking  the  same  language,  and  loving  the  same  equality  of  law 
and  freedom  of  speech,  was  to  make  as  little  as  possible  of  points  of 
diflerenco,  and  as  much  as  possible  of  all  that  they  had  in  common. 
"WTicther  the  Athenians  spent  any  time  in  chase  of  the  flyinir 
enemy,  wo  Imow  nol.*  According  to  Xenophon  the  generals 
Dopnrtaro  of  intrusted  the  trierarclis  Theramenee  and  Thrasyboulo^4 
S)Tn  ^iS-  ^}^^  ^®  charge  of  recovering  from  the  wrecked  and 
icnc.  disabled  ships  such  of  the  crew  as  might  still  be  living, 

while  they  themselves  were  anxious  to  sail  at  once  and  destroy  the 
bUvkading  squadron  of  Eteonikos  at  Mytilene.  A  heavy  tempest 
of  ^-ind  and  rain,  it  is  said,  compelled  them  to  give  up  this  enter* 
prise ;  but  if  they  had  wasted  many  hours  in  pursuing  the  flying 
ships  of  the  enemy,  they  would  have  found  him  already  gone.  Ajb 
."^oon  as  the  fate  of  the  battle  was  decided,  the  admiraFs  pinnace 
conveyed  the  tidings  to  Eteonikos,  who  bade  the  crew  hold  their 
peace,  go  back  apiin  to  sea,  and  then  return  singing  the  paean  of 
victory  for  the  complete  destruction  of  the  Athenian  fleet.  His 
command  was  obeyed ;  and  Eteonikos,  having  gravely  ofiered  the 
sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  for  a  triumph  which  he  knew  to  be  achieved 
by  the  enemy,  ordered  his  crews  to  take  their  meal  at  once,  and 
then  sail  to  Chios  convoying  thither  the  merchants  with  their 

*  Xen.  //.  i.  6,  82.  accessible  distance,  might  save  thcm- 

^  It    must   be  iiiferred  that,  if     selves,  as  they  frequently  did,  by 

flomo    mif;ht   be    sunk    altogether,     sTvimming  ashore. 

others  would  bo  waterlogged   and  '  vto«  vaprtKuK-    Diod.  xiiL  70. 

unmanageable;    and  that  of  these  *  Diod.  xiii.  100,  asserts  the  fact 

of  the  pursuit.    Xenophon  does  not. 


the  crews  might  be  reco\'ered  by 
friendly  ships,  or,  if  they  were  within 
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tntdingHahips.  He  then  set  his  camp  on  fire,  and  withdrew  with 
his  land  force  to  Methymna.^  The  wind  was  blowing  fiedr,  that  is, 
from  nearly  due  north,  when  they  set  out  for  Chios,  but  with 
what  strength  we  are  not  told.  That  the  breeze  must  have  been 
violent  may  be  inferred  &om  the  statement  that,  although  Konon 
found  the  blockading  fleet  and  the  besieging  army  thus  suddenly 
withdrawn,  he  could  not  venture  to  join  the  Athenians,  on  their 
return  &om  Aigennoussai,  until  the  force  of  tiie  storm  had  somewhat 
subsided. 


CHAPTER  X. 


THE  PELOPOITNESIAN  (DEKELEIAN  OE  IONIAN)  WAR,  FBOM  THE 
BATILE  OF  ABGENXOVSSAI  10  THE  BUREENDER  OF  ATHENS. 

In  the  terrible  scenes  which  followed  the  victory  of  the  Athenians 
at  Argennoussai  we  cannot  but  feel  the  greatness  of  the  loss  which 
has  deprived  us  of  the  guidance  of  Thucydides.  Of  The  tcmpcrt 
these  events  in  tiieir  broad  outlines  we  know  littl^  Slttio^of  Ar- 
beyond  the  fact  that  the  eight  generals  who  won  the  gennoussai. 
battle  were  condemned  to  death,  that  six  of  them  were  executed 
for  failing  to  save  the  creTvs  of  the  disabled  ships,  and  that  the 
plea  of  severe  weather  as  preventing  the  discharge  of  this  duty 
was  emphatically  rejected  by  the  demos.  On  this  cardinal  point 
our  informants  furnish  us  with  no  adequate  testimony.  The 
strength  of  the  wind,  we  are  told,  had  made  it  impossible  for 
I^allikratidas  to  surprise  the  enemy  in  the  morning ;  and  although 
after  the  battle  the  fleet  of  Eteonikos  was  able  to  make  its  way 
due  south  to  Chios  with  a  fair  breeze,  it  is  at  least  possible  that 
triremes  might  sail  with  a  wind  astern  which  it  might  be  dangerous 
to  encounter  directly.  Nor  did  Konon  venture,  even  when  the 
course  was  clear  before  him,  to  leave  the  harbour  of  Mytilene  until 
the  strength  of  the  breeze  was  somewhat  lulled.  It  is  also  possible, 
and  even  likely,  that  the  pinnace  of  Kallikratidas  may  have  set  oif 
on  its  way  to  Mytilene  as  soon  as  the  issue  of  the  day  was  decided, 
but  while  the  Athenians  were  still  compelled  to  do  what  might  be 
needed  to  make  the  ^-ictory  complete.  We  cannot  therefore  from. 
this  narrative  determine  whether  before  the  Athenians  could  reach 
Argennoussai  after  the  fight  (if  they  returned  to  it  at  all  before 
the  orders  were  given  for  attempting  the  rescue  of  the  distressed 
tieamen)  the  wind  may  not  have  risen  to  such  a  height  as  to  make 
a  return  to  the  scene  of  action  impracticable. 

>  Diod.  xiii.  100,  makes  him  go  to  Pyrrha. 
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Meanires 
taken  by 
the  Athe- 
nian generals 
for  rescninfr 
the  crem  of 
thediaabled 
ships. 


BcTond  tills  a  gnater  or  leas  degree  of  imoartaiaty  hangs  OTer 
all  the'&cts.  K  we  follow  the  nanatiTe  of  XeDophon,  we  ahaQ 
perhaps  infer  that  the  gansnls  returned  to  Axgen- 
nousaai  as  soon  as  the  battle  was  over;^  that  they 
there  held  a  council  to  detennine  thdr  coarse  of  action ; 
that  Diomedon  urged  the  immediate  return  of  the 
whole  fleet  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  the  cnws  of 
the  disabled  ships,  while  Erpjsinides  insisted  that  all 
should  sail  at  once  to  the  relief  of  Eonon ;  ^  that  Thrasylos  proposed 
a  division  of  the  fleet  for  the  accomplishment  of  both  objects  at 
once ;  that  accordingly  it  was  agreed  that,  while  the  rest  should 
sail  forthwith  to  Mytilene,  thirty-seven  triremes,  including  three 
ships  from  each  of  the  divisions  commanded  by  the  ^ht  generals, 
should  go  to  the  help  of  the  disabled  vessels;  that  among  the 
ofEcers  told  off  for  the  latter  duty  were  the  trierarchs  Thrasyboulos 
and  Theramenes ;  that  while  these  arrangements  were  being  made 
and  the  ships  from  the  several  squadrons  collected^  the  wind  was 
rapidly  risings  and  that  when  at  last  they  were  ready  to  set  off 
the  storm  was  so  violent  that  they  could  do  nothing.  The  remiss- 
ness and  inhumanity  implied  in  this  narrative  in  great  part  dis- 
appear, if  we  can  give  credit  to  the  story  of  Diodoros.  If,  as  he 
seems  to  state,  the  council  of  commanders  took  place  on  the  scene 
of  action,  and  if  before  there  was  any  time  for  carrying  out  their 
decision  the  force  of  the  rising  wind  compelled  them  aU  to  return 
hurriedly  to  Aigennoussai,'  they  are  chargeable  with  no  other 
fault  than  that  of  debatii^  at  all  where  a  generous  and  Idndly 
feeling  should  have  rendeaed  all  debate  superfluous.  But  the 
Hellenes  generally  were,  if  not  a  cruel,  yet  a  grossly  selfish  people. 
It  is  useless,  therefore,  to  repeat  the  emphatic  condemnation  which 
applies  to  the  commanders  at  Aigennoussai  no  more  perhaps  than 
to  Athenian  or  Spartan  leaders  generally;  and  that  they  were 
bound  in  the  first  place  to  make  their  victory  decisive,  will  probably 
be  disputed  by  none. 

But  the  fact  remaioB  that  twenty-five  vessels  belonging  to  the 
Athenian  fleet  were  more  or  less  disabled  in  the  couise  of  the 
action ;  and  by  the  admission  of  Euryptolemos  twelve 
of  these  ships  were  still  above  water  when  the  order 
was  issued  for  sending  the  seven-and-forty  triremes  to 
their  rescue.*  It  would  follow  that  in  the  interval 
between  the  beginning  of  the  battle  and  the  issuing  of  this  order 
thirteen  ships  had  disappeared  altogether;  but  we  cannot  infer 
either  that  it  had  been  possible  to  aid  the  crews  of  these  vessels  or 
that  none  of  them  escaped.    A  large  proportion  of  these  ships 

»  Xen.  H.  i.  6,  33.  5  Diod.  xiii.  100. 

«  lb.  H.  L  7, 2$.  <  Xen.  //.  i.  7,  80. 
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might  go  down  Iwdil j  in  the  hattle :  from  others  the  crew  might 
escape  by  swimming.  But  we  cannot  shat  our  eves  to  the  fact 
that  at  the  lowest  possiUe  reckoning  1,500  men  were  allowed  to 
die  who  might  without  much  difficulty  have  been  saved,  if  the 
generals  after  the  final  dispersion  of  the  enemy  had  instead  of 
debating  set  to  work  to  rescue  them.  Comparisons  of  Greek 
warfare  with  that  of  our  own  day  are  unhappily  useless,  and  most 
useless  of  all  are  comparisons  of  Athenian  with  British  sailors. 
English  fleets  are  provided  with  the  means  of  rescue  and  help  in 
some  fair  proportion  to  their  awful  powers  for  destruction;  the 
ancient  triremes  had  no  such  provision.  The  English  seaman  in 
the  hour  of  victory  would  despise  himself  if  he  could  bestow  a 
thought  on  his  own  success  while  it  was  possible  to  save  a  drowning 
comrade:  for  Athenians  or  for  their  enemies  self-congratulation 
could  lead  them  without  an  effort  to  the  revelry  of  conquerors, 
whatever  might  be  the  condition  of  some  who  had  helped  them  to 
gain  the  victory. 

A.  few  more  points  relating  to  this  disastrous  inquiry  seem  to 
be  brought  out  with  sufficient  clearness.  The  first  dispatch  of  the 
generals  gave  the  tidings  of  the  victory  and  stated  the  choices 
amount  of  loss  on  the  Athenian  side,  adding  that  the  ^°^t*tho 
severe  storm  immediately  following  itie  battle  had  put  generals, 
it  out  of  their  power  to  rescue  the  crews  of  the  disabled  triremes.* 
The  report  caused  at  Athens  both  joy  and  grief.  For  the  victoiy 
they  received  the  thanks  of  the  people,  who  at  the  same  time 
deplored  the  disaster  caused  by  the  storm.  But  there  were  many 
who  were  not  disposed  to  let  the  matter  drop  with  mere  censure ; 
and  the  indignation  thus  fanned  into  flame  led  the  generals,  it  ia 
said,  to  send  a  second  dispatch  in  which  they  stated  that  the  task 
of  visiting  the  wrecks  had  been  deputed  among  others  to  Theramenes 
and  Thrasyboulos,^  who  had  already  come  to  Athens  while  the 
generals,  having  left  Mytilene,  had  established  themselves  in  Samoa 
and  were  making  plundering  excmrsions  in  the  neighbourhood.' 
By  Theramenes  and  perhaps  also  by  Thrasyboulos  the  second 
dispatch  was  treated,  it  is  said,  as  a  mere  trick  on  the  part  of  the 
generals  to  transfer  to  others  the  blame  of  inaction  for  which  they 
themselves  were  wholly  responsible.  They  boldly  denied  the  fact 
of  the  storm,  and  denied  at  the  same  time  the  fact  that  they  with 
others  had  been  conunissioned  to  rescue  the  drowning  men.^  The 
inquiry  therefore  resolves  itself  into  the  one  question  whether 
cerikain  men,  Theramenes  and  Thrasyboulos  among  them,  wero 
ordered  to  \dsit  the  wrecks  or  whether  they  were  not;  in  other 

1  Xen.  II.  i.  7,  4.  ^  Both    these   denials   are   dis- 

*  Diod.  xiii.  101.  tinctly  implied  in  the  statement  of 

^  Diod.  xiii.  100.  Xenophon,  JET.  i.  7, 4. 
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words,  it  becomea  a  question  of  the  tnistworthiaBaB  of  thflse  men 
and  their  partwans  against  the  credibility  of  the  gsnenla.  But  the 
iBsoing  of  this  order  was  not  mentioned  in  the  fint  dispatch  of  the 
generals ;  and  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  alleged  second  dispatch 
was  ever  sent.  The  generals  probably  knew  nothing  of  the  stoxm 
which  was  brewing  at  Athens,  until  at  Samos  they  xeoeiTed  a 
peronptory  order  to  return  home  after  handing  over  their  comnnnd 
to  Konon,  to  whom  Adeimantos  and  PhOokles  were  sent  as 
colleagues.^  Suspecting  mischief,  Protomachos  and  Aristogenes 
followed  the  example  of  AlMbiades  when  recalled  £rom  ^dly. 
The  other  six  went  back  with  the  confidence  of  men  who  had 
done  nothing  to  deserve  ill-treatment  at  the  hands  of  their  country- 
men. According  to  Xenophon  the  first  step  in  the  matter  was 
taken  by  Archedemos,  a  popular  orator,  who,  as  demarch,  it  would 
seem,  of  Dekeleia,  charged  Erasinides  with  neglecting  to  bury  the 
dead  belonging  to  his  own  demos.  This  charge,  coupled  wi^  an 
accusation  of  embezzlement,  was  brought  in  regular  form  bef(ne 
the  dikastery,  which  ordered  the  imprisonment  of  Erasinides.  His 
colleagues  were  now  introduced  to  the  Senate  of  fiye  Hundred ; 
but  their  answers,  we  must  infer,  were  regarded  as  unsatisfiictory, 
for  on  the  motion  of  Timokrates  tiiey  were  all  imprisoned  to  aw^t 
their  trial  before  the  people.  Thus  far,  it  would  seem  according  to 
Xenophon,  no  mention  had  been  made  of  Theramenes  and  Thrasy- 
boulos  as  having  had  anything  to  do  in  the  business ;  but  in  the 
assembly  which  followed  their  appearance  before  the  senate  the 
generals  were  allowed  to  speak  each  in  his  own  defence,  and  all,  it 
aeems,  agreed  in  asserting  that  these  men  had  with  the  other 
trierarchs  been  charged  to  rescue  the  distressed  crews,  adding  also 
that  they  would  not  suffer  the  accusation  brought  by  Theramenes 
to  tempt  them  into  a  lie.  They  had  no  intention  of  retorting  on 
him  the  imputation  of  guilt  which  he  so  loudly  urged  against 
them.  The  storm  had  rendered  all  action  impossible,  acd  neither 
the  generals  nor  the  trierarchs  who  were  their  deputies  were  to 
be  blamed  for  results  wholly  beyond  their  power.*  This  simple 
and  straightforward  answer,  backed  by  the  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses whoso  trustworthiness  there  were  no  grounds  for  calling  in 
question,  produced  its  natural  effect.  The  people  were  &st  be- 
coming convinced  of  their  innocence ;  many  were  eager  to  offer 
bail  on  their  behalf;  and  Theramenes,  as  having  denied  the  &ct  of 
his  commission,  stood  convicted  of  a  lie.  But  it  was  now  late  in 
the  day,  and  it  was  resolved  to  postpone  the  discussion  to  the  next 
assembly,  the  Senate  in  the  meanwhile  being  ordered  to  consider 
how  the  trial  of  the  accused  should  best  be  conducted.  Theramenes, 

1  Diod.  xiii.  101.    Xen.  H,  i.  7,  S8. 
«  Xen.  H,  i.  7,  6. 
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however,  was  Tesolved  that  thoj  should  not  escape,  and  he  empbyed 
the  interval  in  maturing  his  conspiracy. 

We  need  surely  go  no  farther  before  attempting  to  determine 
the  measure  of  belief  to  be  accorded  to  the  generals  and  to  their 
accusers.  It  is  not  a  question  of  their  magnanimity  intrigues 
or  their  self-devotion.  They  may  have  possessed  and  Sot*S?^' 
exhibited  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  But  in  their  ThenznenM. 
dispatches  and  their  answers  we  can  trace  no  contradictions,  not 
even  any  equivocation.  They  stated  in  their  first  letter  that  the 
storm  had  prevented  the  rescue  of  the  wrecked  seamen.  In  their 
second  letter  (which,  if  sent  at  all,  was  written,  according  to 
Diodoros,  to  counteract  the  efforts  of  enemies  of  whose  activity 
they  had  been  informed)  they  named  two  of  the  men  to  whom 
among  others  the  charge  of  visiting  the  ships  had  been  by  them 
intrusted.  In  their  answer  before  the  assembly  they  repeated  the 
statement  and  only  added  that  neither  before  nor  then  were  they 
accusing  anyone  of  neglecting  duty  which  it  was  not  in  human 
power  to  Mfil.  But  how  stands  the  matter  with  Theramenes  P 
It  would  need  a  reputation  for  truthfulness  such  as  few  men  have 
ever  attained  to  warrant  a  belief  that  a  body  of  generals,  not  all 
agreed  as  to  the  course  which  they  ought  to  take,  would  combine 
to  invent  and  maintain  a  lie  which  could  be  brought  home  to 
them  by  hundreds  and  by  thousands.  In  truth  the  fact  of  the 
commission  having  been  given  was  not  doubted ;  nor  can  we  find 
in  all  history  many  things  more  astonishing  than  the  change  which 
came  over  the  Athenian  people  after  the  first  assembly  and  which 
led  them  not  merely  to  pimish  the  guiltless  but  to  acquit  or  rather 
deliberately  to  screen  the  guilty.  If  Theramenes  denied,  as  he 
undoubtedly  denied,  the  alleged  difficulty  of  the  storm,  still,  having 
received  the  commission,  he  and  his  colleagues  were  alone  to  blame 
if  they  failed  to  do  their  duty ;  and  on  his  own  statement  that 
there  was  no  storm  to  hinder  them  he  and  they  were  doubly  and 
trebly  guilty.  But  for  the  new  direction  into  which  the  popular 
feeling  was  driven  in  the  second  assembly,  the  one  question  would 
have  been  to  determine  whether  the  commission  was  given  or  not ; 
and  with  the  answer  to  this  question  the  trial,  so  fjEir  as  it  concerned 
the  generals,  would  have  come  to  an  end.  As  it  was,  the  trial 
turned  on  this  amazing  issue,  that  there  was  a  delay  in  going  to 
the  rescue  of  the  wrecked  seamen,  that  this  delay  was  not  due  to 
any  danger  arising  from  stormy  weather,  that  a  number  of  ships 
with  their  officers  and  men  were  told  off  for  this  duty,  and  because 
these  failed  to  do  their  duty,  therefore  the  generals  were  to  be  put 
to  death,  while  their  accusers,  the  very  men  who  had  thus  failed 
to  obey  orders,  were  to  bo  regarded  as  benefactors  to  the  state. 
Nor  is  this  all.     The  whole  career  of  Theramenes  absolutely 
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^*  xtf  cccntzT.  He  had  been  the  itilliog  and  the  aUe 
w-^  Antiphon  and  hia  fellow-eonipizatora  in  their  plans 
ji  jc£aB3Kd  ■miiTninttifm ;  ^  and  because  he  had  failed  to  reap 
^gnot  s^KT  cximeB  and  hia  own  the  fruits  which  he  had  deeized,  he 
^gi£  Wcajvd  his  confederates  and  for  the  sake  only  of  hia  penonal 
;;^gHfffrr  had  thzown  in  his  lot  with  men  idiom  he  despised  or 
^HuL  He  was  now  bent  on  murdering  men  wh(xn  he  had  accused 
lA  £a  only  perhaps  in  order  to  enhance  his  own  importanoe :  but 
^  ssorr  which  he  told  now  was  not  the  last  yersion  for  which 
««  are  indebted  to  his  fertile  fancy.  AMien,  in  the  last  struggle 
irUch  closed  the  tragedy  of  his  life,  Kritias  reyiled  him  as  the 
wiiderer  of  the  six  generals^  Theramenes  replied  yehemently  that 
b»  had  neyer  come  forward  as  their  accuser,  but  that,  haying  laid 
^  himself  and  others  the  duty  of  rescuing  the  drowning  men,  they 
httl  chaiged  him  with  disobedience  to  orders  for  their  fiiilure. 
They  had  fiuled,  he  pleaded,  but  only  because  the  storm  had  made 
it  impoenble  not  merely  to  yisit  the  wrecks  but  eyen  to  leave  their 
moorings ;  and  he  charged  the  generals  with  deliberately  laying  a 
plot  for  their  destruction  by  insisting  on  the  practicability  of  the 
task  and  then  taking  their  departure.  Putting  aside,  therefore,  his 
eyidence  as  absolutely  worthless,  we  are  brought  at  once  to  the 
definite  conclusion  that  the  statements  of  the  generals  are  con- 
sistent and  substantially  true ;  that  they  were  to  blame  for  holding 
council  on  a  matter  in  which  action  should  haye  been  spontaneous 
and  immediate ;  that  their  debate  ended  in  telling  off  a  large 
number  of  men  and  ships  for  the  rescue  of  the  distressed  crews ; 
and  that  before  they  could  set  off  on  their  task^  the  wind  which 
had  been  gaining  strength  from  a  time  probably  preceding  the  end 
of  the  battle  had  become  a  tempest  which  the  triremes  could  not 
face.  If  these  facts  may  be  regarded  as  practically  certain,  it  is 
further  likely  that  the  council  of  the  generals  was  held  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  field  of  battle^  and  not,  as 
Xenophon  seemingly  implies,  after  their  return  to  ArgennouasaL 
If,  again,  this  be  so,  the  time  of  inaction  is  greatly  circumscribed, 
and  it  becomes  likely  that  the  wind  increased  to  a  storm  almost 
immediately  after  the  battle.  If,  lastly,  the  statement  of  Diodoros 
be  true  that  Theramenee  with  his  party  was  busy  at  Athens  in- 
flaming the  public  feeling  against  the  generals  before  their  aniyal 
from  Samoa,  we  can  scarcely  ayoid  the  conclusion  that  he  had 
returned  home  deliberately  bent  on  bringing  about  their  disgrace 
and  death.  On  Theramenes  the  liar  not  the  slightest  dependence 
can  be  placed :  and  we  cannot  therefore  teU  how  far  he  may  haye 
looked  upon  these  generals  or  upon  some  of  them  as  hindrances  to 

1  See  p.  430. 
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his  own  future  career.  In  any  case,  his  own  podlion  would  be 
indefinitely  raised,  and  his  influence  vastly  locreMedy  if  the  people 
aovHd  he  made  to  believe  that  to  him  they  were  indebted  for  the 
vindication  of  their  deepest  affections  at  a  time  when  their  generals 
had  openly  and  studiedly  insulted  them.  Such  an  object  was 
enough  for  Theramenes ;  and  his  plan  was  wonderfully  helped  on 
by  an  accident  which  perhaps  he  may  have  foreseen  but  of  which 
assuredly  he  eagerly  availed  himself. 

The  postponement  of  the  discussion  from  the  first  assembly  had 
this  result; — that  the  matter  could  not  be  opened  again  until  after 
the  festival  of  Apatouria.  When  we  say  that  this  YiaiaiA  of 
feast  was  most  closely  interwined  with  the  polity  of  Athenian 
Solonian  and  pre-Solonian  Athens,  we  assert  in  effect  ij^^^^^S- 
that  the  sentiments  which  it  was  likely  to  awaken  ran  apinat  the 
in  a  groove  altogether  different  from  that  of  the  «^  «<««»'*»«• 
KleiBthenean  and  Periklean  constitution.  Popular  tradition,  which 
never  failed  to  invent  false  etymologies,  ascribed  its  foundation  to 
the  treacherous  murder  of  the  Boiotian  Xanthias  by  the  Athenian 
Melanthos;  but  the  name  points  with  sufficient  deamess  to  the 
unions  of  the  ancient  Eupatrid  phratriai.^  In  this  festival,  then, 
there  was  all  that  could  bind  the  citizen  to  the  old  order  of  things, 
nothing  to  attach  him  to  the  new.  In  it  he  was  carried  back  into 
M  region  of  sentiment  in  which  the  family  was  everything,  the 
state  nothing.^  Here  as  they  met  in  the  phratrion  or  common 
chamber  of  the  clan,  or  gathered  round  the  banquet  spread  out  in 
the  house  of  the  wealthiest  clansman,  the  talk  of  the  guests  turned 
necessarily  on  their  own  interests  and  on  the  fortimea  of  their 
kinsfolk.  Here  then  was  the  hearth  on  which  Theramenes  might 
kindle  the  fiames  which  should  devour  his  victims;  and  his 
emissaries  were  everywhere  busied  in  the  unhallowed  task.  Athe- 
nians were  not  to  be  done  to  death  with  impunity;  and  their 
clansmen  would  be  bringing  shame  on  their  ancient  homes  if  they 
failed  to  stand  forth  as  avengers  of  murder.  The  generals  must 
die;  and  the  kinsfolk  of  the  men  whom  they  had  slain  must 
besiepre  the  assembly  clad  in  the  garb  of  mourning  and  with  their 
heads  shoru^  imtil  tiie  great  sacrifice  should  be  decreed  to  appease 
the  dead.  The  drama  was  well  got  up.  Kallixenos,  one  of  the 
Five  Hundred,  was  to  play  his  pt^  in  the  council  chamber,  while 
others  would  work  on  the  religious  instincts  of  the  assembly.  In 
the  senate  all  went  smoothly ;  and  seemingly  without  opposition 
KallbLenos  carried  his  monstrous  proposal  that  without  further 

1  The  name  ananvpCa,  thus  mis-  compared  with   the   noons  a8<A^ 

tfikenly  comiected  with  an-arf  y,  to  and  atia^titv^  as  applied  to  children  of 

cheat,  bat   denoting   the   children  the  same  mother, 
fiprunpj  from  a  common  sire,  may  be  ^  gee  p.  5  et  se<t 
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tlie  demos  dioold  as  onee  proceed  to  jndgeoMOt,  on  the 
ground  that  the  accosas  and  the  aecnsed  had  beoi  heni  wbmi 
last  ther  met  together.  Two  Teaaeb  pbeed  lor  eadi  tnba  ahonld 
leoeiTe  the  secret  Totes  of  xmswonk  citiiena  dwHliiig  the  qiieatioii 
of  life  and  death  £or  six  genezala  of  the  eoamKunrealdL  When 
the  hour  far  the  aasemblT  camey  die  dazk-robed  momnen  woe 
theTOy  like  beasto  of  per  thintii^  for  the  hilood  of  their  Ticthna;. 
and  the  excitement  created  hj  their  cries  and  teais  was  aggraTated 
to  foxj  when  a  man  came  forward  to  aay  that  he  too  hkd  been 
among  the  drowning  seamen,  till  he  had  contzTred  to  escape  npon 
a  oom-bazrely  and  that  as  he  floated  awaj.  the  last  soonds  which 
he  could  hear  were  intreaties  that  he  would,  if  ssTod,  tell  the 
Athenians  how  their  oommandeis  had  treated  the  btaTost  and  best 
of  their  oountiymen.  In  the  &lse  issue  thus  giren  to  the  inquiry, 
if  such  it  can  anj  longer  be  tenned,  there  is  something  whidt 
would  have  been  scarcelj  less  loathsome  to  Athftnians  of  the  days 
of  PeriUea  than  it  is  to  us.  In  this  hoiriUe  ouftaj  not  a  Toioe 
is  raised  on  behalf  of  justice  and  truth.  Not  an  atteo^t  is  made 
to  detennine  the  only  two  points  which  called  for  a  judicial 
decision, — ^these  points  being  the  reality  of  the  oonmiission  given 
to  the  trierarchs,  and  the  seyerity  of  the  storm  which  made  it 
impossiUe  for  them  to  obey  orders.  The  first  bdqg  proyed,  the 
generals  stood  blameless:  if  the  second  were  dis^yed,  the 
persons  to  be  punished  would  be  not  the  generals  but  Theramenea 
and  his  colleagues.  We  cannot  doubt  that  this  unscrupulous 
liar  saw  before  him  the  rock  on  which  he  might  yet  go  down,  and 
that  his  fear  suggested  a  treason  to  the  law  of  Athens  as  flagrant 
as  any  in  which  he  had  been  partaker  in  the  days  of  the  Four 
Hundred.  Athenian  law  demanded  that  no  citizen  should  be 
tried  except  before  a  court  of  sworn  jurymen;  that  he  should 
receiye  due  notice  of  trial ;  and  that,  haying  had  sufficient  time 
for  the  preparation  of  his  defence,  he  should  be  brought  fiice  to 
face  with  his  accusers.  All  these  forms,  of  yital  moment  for  the 
due  administration  of  justice,  were  summarily  set  aside  by  the 
propositions  of  Kallixenos.  Lut  there  were  yet  some,  although 
eyery  moment  left  them  in  a  more  fearful  minority,  who  were 
determined  that  if  the  law  was  to  be  defied  it  should  be  defied 
under  protest  from  them  and  that  they  would  not  be  sharers  in  the 
guilt.  The  proposer  of  unconstitutional  measures  was  liable  to 
indictment  under  the  writ  Graphs  Paranom6n ;  and  Euryptolemos 
with  some  others  interposed  this  check  to  the  madness  which  was 
coming  oyer  the  people.  Unless  this  difficulty  could  be  oyemiled, 
the  trial  of  the  generals  must  be  conducted  according  to  the  con- 
stitutional forms;  in  other  words,  the  acquittal  of  all  must  be 
insured.    But  it  was  too  late.    The  shayen  mourners  in  their 
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Uack  Tument  raised  the  crj,  taken  up  b;  liie  majority  of  Uie 
dtiiana  premnt,  tiist  the  demoa  muat  be  allowed  to  do  what  th^ 
Hbed  aad  that  any  attempt  to  deftaud  them  of  this  undoubted  right 
was  raoDstroug.*  Thoramenes  had,  indeed,  triumphed,  A  spirit 
was  abroad  in  the  assembly  which  was  detenoined  that,  all  laws 
and  usages  to  the  coiitnrj  notwithstanding^,  the  six  generals  should 
drink  the  hemlock  juice  that  day  after  the  going  down  of  the  sun. 
They  were  not  to  be  deterred  by  threate  of  prosecution  on  the 
score  of  unconstitutional  proporals :  and  Lykiskos  bluntly  and 
tersely  informed  Euryptolemos  that  unless  he  withdrew  his  menace, 
he  with  bis  aiders  and  abettors  should  share  the  deadly  draught 
with  the  geDeTsle.  It  was  decided  that  the  proposition  of 
Kaliixenos  was  one  which  might  bo  submitted  to  the  people ;  but 
the  question  could  not  be  put  without  the  consent  of  the  Prytaneis 
or  Sttj  preriding  senatoTB,  and  of  these  some  (we  are  not  told  bow 
many)  protested  sgunst  its  shameful  illegali^.  The  partdsans  of 
Theramenes  were  not  to  be  thus  baullied,  Kallizenos  assured  the 
protestors  that  opposition  would  end  only  in  tiieir  own  inclusion 
in  the  number  of  the  proscribed  (do  other  term  can  with  strict 
truth  be  used),  while  others  with  loud  shouts  inasted  on  the 
names  of  these  senators  being  mada  known.  Of  these  senators  one 
only  was  prepared,  if  need  were,  to  sacrifice  his'  life  for  the 
vindication  of  law,  and  that  one  was  Sokratee.  For  him  the 
clamour  of  the  multitude  bad  no  terrors,  and  he  returned  to  bis 
home  unhort.  It  was  decided  that  the  question  should  be  put ; 
and  when  it  had  been  formally  submitted  to  the  demos,  Euryptolemos 
rose  to  BT&il  himself  of  the  Isst  resource  left  to  him  by  the  laws 
which  had  been  thus  grossly  outraged,  and  to  urge  its  rejection. 
Of  the  accused  genetals  Periklcs  was  bis  kinsman,  and  Diomedon 
his  intimate  friend ;  and  on  their  behalf  as  well  as  on  that  of  the 
state  he  felt  bound  to  lay  bafora  them  his  honest  con-rictions. 
These  two,  so  be  asserted,  hod  dissuaded  their  colleagues  ftom 
informing  the  people  about  the  commission  given  to  Theramenes 
and  his  fellow-trierarohs,'  and  for  this  he  held  them  to  be  deserving 
of  censure ;  but  this  censure  must  be  directed  not  against  their 
neglect  of  duty,  for,  having  del^jated  it  to  competent  bands,  they 
were  on  this  score  guiltless,  but  against  their  good-natured  desire 
to  screen  the  officers  charged  with  the  execution  of  their  order.* 


drowning  crtws. 

>  EuiyplalemoB  was  ipeaking  as 
an  adTDcat« ;  and  this  Mntcaee,  If 
ho  uttered  it,  waa  nob  a  happy  one. 
The  generals  bad  nl4  all  along  that 
DO  OTW  vaa  U  blam^  u  the  dtelaion 
had  bMU  no  wouer  urived  at  than 
tha  itoim  randotd  all  actioii  impoa- 


1  Xcn.  Jf.  i,  7,  12. 

'  Xon.  H.  i.  7,  17.  It  ia  possibto 
that  Kraiiinidea  might  hnvc  been 
tpeciilly  anxlona  thai  thia  circam- 
ataocfl  ^oDld  be  lot  reduced  Into  the 
dispatch,  if  on);  to  cover  his  own 
prgrions  oppoaition  to  the  making 
of  aoy  effort  for  the  rocue  at  the 
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For  the  xcet,  he  intxeated  them  to  take  no  step  fbr  whkh  they 
could  not  adduce  the  distiiict  sanctioii  of  kw,  hx  leaa  to  take  one 
which,  heiii^  ineTocahle,  could  he  followed  only  hy  a  lepaDtaooe 
as  uoATfldling  as  it  would  he  hitter.    He  had  no  wish  to  save  OTea 
hi»  deanwt  ficiftnds  if  these  should  he  found  guilty  of  a  wall- 
d^tliwd  cxinw  against  the  state.    He  was  even  willing  and  anxious 
that  his  kiiwman  Perikles  should  he  tried  fiist,  and,  if  conyieted, 
punidhi^ :  hat  in  the  name  of  law  and  constitutional  usa^e  he 
d^tuandi^  that  a  day  should  he  given  to  the  oonadeiation  of  each 
caw"  dii'iiaratKtlT.    To  his  wmraings  he  added  a  short  account  of  the 
&ct»  as  in  his  helief  they  had  really  taken  place,  and  his  con- 
viotion  (hat  the  violence  of  the  stonn  had  not  heeu  exaggerated. 
This  cv^uld  he  proved  not  only  hy  thoee  who  were  in  the  ships  of 
the  victorious  fleet,  hut  hy  many  who  had  managed  to  esc^M  firom 
the  wTvckst.    Among  those  who  were  thus  saved  vras  one  of  the 
generals  themselves  who  now  stood  hefoie  them  chaiged  with  the 
crime  of  ahandoning  others  to  the  death  which  he  had  wellnoigh 
shared  with  them.    Lastly,  he  reminded  them  that  they  were 
aVmt  to  pionounce  judgement  on  men  who  had  won  for  them  a 
victorv  which  had  aU  but  settled  the  war  at  a  stroke  and  which 
might  easily  he  made  to  lead  to  the  re-estahlishment  of  the  Athe- 
nian empire ;  and  these  men,  he  emphatically  asserted,  deserved 
not  to  he  put  to  death  but  to  be  crowned  as  oonqueron  and 
honoured  as  bene&ctors  of  the  city. 

To  this  speech  the  multitude  (the  name  of  Demos  they  no  longer 
deserve)  were  willing  to  listen  with  patience,  if  not  with  attention. 
OMiaomn*.  ^*  needed  no  special  sagacity  to  see  which  side  had  the 
tkm  of  the  majority  in  the  assembly ;  and  the  partisans  of  Thera- 
^^'^^^'^^  menes  knew  that,  if  only  the  proposition  of  Kallixenos 
were  put  to  the  vote,  it  must  he  carried.  TUs  end  was  insured  so 
soon  as  Euryptolemos  vms  compelled  to  withdraw  his  threat  of 
indicting  the  proposer  under  the  Graphs  Paranomdn.  When,  then, 
the  amendment  of  Euryptolemos  was  put  to  the  vote,  and  the  show 
of  hands  declared  by  the  Prytaneis  to  be  in  its  fsivour,  they  could 
oven  yet  wait  patiently.  It  was  not  likely  that  the  presiding 
senators,  some  or  many  of  whom  had  protested  against  the  measure 
of  EoUixenos  as  illegal,  would  not  avail  themselves  of  every  means 
for  preventing  its  adoption ;  and  so  conscious  were  they  of  the 
trick  by  which  they  had  hoped  to  save  the  people  from  the  com- 
mission of  a  great  crime  that  when  Menekles  rose  to  ioBist  that  the 
amendment  ^ould  be  put  to  the  vote  again,  they  made  no  opposi- 
tion to  the  demand.'    The  proposal  put  forth  by  the  senate  wbb 

Riblo ;  and  Eaijptolemos  would  have  >  Dr.  Thirlwall,  HUL  Gr.  iv.  189; 

done  more  wbely  had  he  confined     believes  that  the  motion  of  £iirvpto- 
hlnuolf  to  their  statements.  lemoe  *  waa  carried  probably  by  a 
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adopted,  and  there  remained  only  the  task  of  judging  all  the 
generals  by  one  vote.  But  in  a  case  like  this  judgement  must  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  trial;  and  without  heeoing  any  further 
Tntnesses  or  any  defence  from  the  prisoners  the  Athenians  proceeded 
to  giye  their  decision  by  placing  their  TOtes  whether  for  acquittal 
or  condemnation  in  the  two  urns  belonging  to  each  of  the  ten  tribes. 
The  result  was,  of  course,  that  fur  which  Theramenes  and  his 
fellow-conspirators  had  so  earnestly  striven.  All  the  eight  generals 
were  condemned  and  on  that  night  the  six  who  were  present  were 
murdered ;  and  thus  Athens  requited  the  lifelong  labours  of 
Perikles  by  slaying  his  son. 

A  feeling  of  disgust,  if  not  of  loathing,  may  &irly  be  forgiven, 
when  we  read  that  no  long  time  passed  before  the  Athenians  re- 
pented of  their  madness  and  of  their  crimes,  but  that,  infamons 
yielding  still  to  their  old  besetting  sin,  they  insisted  JJJ^)^^' 
on  throwing  the  blame  not  on  themselves  but  on  their  ni«i  demos, 
advisers.  As  they  had  done  in  the  days  of  Miltiades,  and  as  they 
had  done  after  the  catastrophe  at  d3rracuse,  so  did  they  now.  It 
was  easy  to  decree  that  these  evil  counsellors  should  be  brought  to 
trial ;  but  the  Athenians  were  &lling  on  days  in  which  they  were 
no  longer  to  do  as  they  liked.  Eallixenos  and  some  of  his  partisans 
were  bailed  by  friends  who  did  what  they  could  to  secure  their 
presence  at  the  time  appointed  for  the  trial ;  but  they  contrived 
to  make  their  escape  during  the  tumults  which  attended  the  illegal 
prosecution  of  Kleophon.  Eallixenos  returned  to  Athens  after  the 
end  of  the  war,  and,  hated  of  all  men,  died  of  hunger.  Very  wicked 
he  may  have  been ;  but  all  who  had  voted  for  the  murder  of  the 


veiy  small  majority.*  Surely,  if  it 
had  been  really  carried,  the  Pryta- 
neifl  would  have  been  encouraged  to 
resist  the  demand  of  Mcncklcs ;  and 
a  bold  front,  justified  by  a  real 
though  pmall  majority,  might  and 
not  improbably  would  have  stayed 
the  current  of  the  popular  madness. 
Besides,  this  statement  implies  that, 
when  the  amendment  was  put  a 
second  time,  some  who  had  voted  for 
it  before  now  voted  against  it,  and 
in  sufficient  numbers  at  least  to  con- 
vert a  small  majority  into  a  decided 
minority.  Now  these  citizens,  who 
were  simply  holding  up  their  hands 
amongst  a  multitude,  were  personally 
safe,  and  had  no  motive  for  changing 
their  minds  and  their  votes.  The 
Prytaneis  had  a  very  strong  motive 
for  wishing  that  the  amendment  of 
Eur;rptolemo8  should  be  carried. 
llr.Grotc,  Hiat,  Gr,  viii.  275,  thinks 


that  the  two  propositions  were  put. 
to  the  vote,  one  after  the  other ;  and 
that  the  Prytaneis  decided,  after 
witnessing  two  shows  of  handifs,  that 
there  was  a  majority  for  that  of 
Euryptolemos,  and  a  minority  for 
that  of  Ejdlixenos.  But  although 
it  is  just  possible  that  a  large  mi- 
nority might  in  the  one  case  be 
represented  as  a  m^ority,  it  is  im- 
possible to  believe  that  on  the  first 
voting  more  hands  were  held  up 
against  the  proposal  of  Kallixenos 
than  for  it,  or  that  the  Prytaneis 
woald  have  dared  to  represent  as  a 
minority  that  which  was  a  real 
majority  in  favour  of  the  scheme  of 
Kallixenos.  The  whole  history  of 
this  fatal  day  shows  that  from  the 
first  a  considerable  majority  of  the 
people  had  abandonee!  themselvcH 
to  the  clan  feeling  which  set  nil  law 
and  order  at  defiance. 
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men  wexe  ready  to  txeat  them,  even  if  nothing  be  said  of  the 
deliberate  treachery  with  which  some  of  them  were  afterwards 
charged.  But  if  the  Athenians  were  thus  miserably  employed,  not 
much  at  first  was  done  on  the  other  side.  Having  with  singular 
presence  of  mind  made  his  escape  from  Mytilene  where  he  was 
besieging  Konon,  Eteonikos  established  himself  at  Chios,  where  the 
oligarchs  felt  that  at  whatever  cost  their  revolt  against  Athens  must 
be  maintained.  But  his  resources  were  miserably  deficient.  He 
could  neither  pay  nor  clothe  his  men,  and  during  the  siunmer  these 
were  content  to  support  themselves  with  field  labour :  but  when 
the  crops  were  all  gathered  and  they  again  felt  the  pressure  of  want^ 
they  resolved  to  turn  their  arms  not  against  their  enemies  but 
against  their  friends.  A  straw  carried  on  the  person  v^as  to  point 
out  to  each  other  the  men  who  were  prepaid  to  take  pait  in 
attacking  and  plundering  the  Ohians.  Such  friends  had  Chios 
gained  in  exchange  for  the  protection  which  while  they  were  allies 
of  Athens  had  never  failed  them.  Sorely  troubled  by  ^e  discovery 
of  this  conspiracy,  Eteonikos  at  first  knew  not  what  to  do.  Sup- 
pression by  force  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  He  resolved  by  a  swift 
blow  to  appeal  to  the  personal  fears  of  the  conspirators.  Attended 
by  fifteen  men  carrying  daggers  he  walked  down  the  street  of  the 
city,  and  seeing  a  straw  on  the  drees  of  a  man  who  was  returning 
firom  the  house  of  his  physician,  he  gave  the  signal  for  putting  him 
to  death.  To  the  crowd  which  gathered  round  eagerly  asking  the 
reason  for  this  summary  execution  the  simple  answer  returned  was 
that  he  was  wearing  a  straw.  Each  straw-bearer,  as  he  heard  the 
news,  flung  away  the  sign  which  might  at  any  moment  bring  on 
him  the  same  doom :  and  the  plot  being  thus  broken  up,  Eteonikos, 
summoniTig  tlio  Ghian  oligarchs,  pointed  out  to  them  frankly  the 
dangers  involved  in  military  discontent  if  it  should  pass  a  certain 
limit,  and  the  aljsolute  need  of  relieving  the  wants  of  the  men  by 
an  immediate  and  large  contribution.  His  advice  v^as  taken,  and 
having  ordered  his  men  to  man  their  triremes  he  sailed  round  his 
fleet,  distributing  a  month's  pay  to  each  man,  without  uttering  a 
word  or  making  a  sign  which  implied  knowledge  of  the  conspiracy. 
The  policy  of  Lysandros  now  worked  as  he  had  intended  that 
it  should  work.  Eager  embassies,  sent  not  only  by  the  members  of 
the  clubs  which  he  had  set  up  but  by  Cyrus  himself,  ^^p^j^^ 
demanded  his  re-appointment.  Refusing  to  grant  their  ment  of 
request  in  form,  the  ephors  complied  with  it  in  sub-  JfJJS^Jwy 
stance.  Spartan  ciistom  forbade  the  appointment  of  of  Anikoa. 
the  same  man  more  than  once  to  the  office  of  admiral ; 
but  Arakos  might  be  sent  out  nominally  in  the  command  which 
should  bo  really  exercised  by  his  scribe  Lysandros.*    Early  in  Ihe 

1  Xen.  H.  ii.  1, 7. 
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Bix  generals  wero  not  leas  gmlty  thau 
deeply  disgraced. 

The  AtheniaiM  had  npented;  bui  .1 
away  with  the  fact  that  the  giowiTiu  . 
aiomiefltet     and  coxiBtitutional  fou.. 
tiJ^"J'^'    and  the  character  o*- 
gencnii.         losing  Confidence  i 
their  ofHcemwera  compelled  t.- 
which  their  senrices  might  - 
against  illegal  prosecution^ 
eating  its  way  into  thn  1, 
losing  its  loathsomeness  . 
selves  none  the  wors 
Athens  was  again  vr 
against  the  genornl"- 


ji'j 


avenged  at  AigoHi 
throughout  this  ' 
men  was  not.  pri' 
was  stirred  upitn- 
at  heart,  v.l'.. 
tosubvi'vt  11 
to  iis*^  1) 
Si:.' 
Of  l: 


T)slV 
11:  • 
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....   L  nsconstruction. 
.  'iiiity  was  displayed 
.  -lis  private  pevr.^  js* 
!  only,  not  alv:«rvuj£r 
-.  itf  imposed  upon  him. 
.■:  Athenian  deei  unless 
J,  .us  own  side.^ 
.  ..->  juc  in  sin^rular  contrast 
V  vdienian  generals,  to  two 
^'.Ma  must  have  been  both 
» oile  Lysandros  was  busied 
uc  coast  and  while  he  even 
.  (.^  '  uvago  to  the  coast  of  Attica 
.M,  .^is  at  Dekeleia,  they  were 
.ur  majority  of  their  colleagues, 
.  ^«  si:}pected  Uiat  the  vast  resources 
;  a«aiiK«  might  be  better  employed 
_  <^^  •*»*"  in  building  ships  and  assault- 
...  »:  with  a  sinki^  of  heart  that  the 
^>    *tr[i  more  than  the  failure  of  hor 
^    ...    I  "jer  iMuftHlt'racy  was  chilling  the 
.    .a^tri'j^  trvochery  in  her  camps  and 
^.    .^u«»  Lysucdn^^  mailed  to  the  Spartan 
.^vojMiv^iULvd  to  the  assault  of  Jjompeakos, 
^a<.  J!m.  keeping  on  the  seaward  side  of 
^  turzunoe  to  the  Hellespont  and  were 
.»:   c'lsuoos,  when   they  received  the 
..uiUc^ttkojt  had  been  conquered  and  the 
H.-    xa:  uixsil  was   token  at   Sestos,  their 
.v.^-.:k.i:ci.  the  luiat*s  Stisam,  whence  that 
.^w  .B»  wa*  iiever  to  return.     At  daybreak  on 
.>^^.:*.>  ^ve  orders  to  his  men  to  man  the 
to.   :i  -tv*  case  to  bieak  the  oixler  of  battle  by 
.•.•>.vu^ .    The  orders  01  Lysandros  made  it 
as.vic*of  Alkibiadwat  Kyzikos;'  but  it 
^  -Lc!!  L'oihiug  could  be  gained  and  much 
Sucii.  however,  was  not  the  opinion,  or 
.>:>i:uon.  of  Adeimantos,  ^lenandros, 
L'he  evening  was  closing  in  when, 
vurix>st*  all  day,  the  Athenian  fleet 
vK«>-"^-   --owed  by  a  Peloponnesian  squadron 
.*.'  :vi'.iru  wiiil  the  crews  oi  the  Athenian 
.aaded;  a::d  ::ot  until  he  received  these 
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tidings^  did  Ljsandros  allow  his  own  men  to  leave  their  ships  and 
take  their  evening  meal.    The  monotony  of  this  ceremony,  useless 
for  the  Athenians  but  eminently  useful  for  the  plans  of  Lysandros, 
was  unhroken  for  four  successive  days.      The  Spartan  fleet  was 
supplied  from  Lampsakos;   and   his  triremes  could  be  manned 
almost  at  a  moment*^  warning.    The  Athenian  station  was  merely 
on  the  open  beach,  and  the  nearest  town,  Sestos,  was  distant  nearly 
two  miles.    Over  this  wide  extent  of  ground  the  men  were  daily 
scattered  in  order  to  get  their  food,  and  the  fleet  was  left  dangerously 
unguarded.    From  his  forts  on  the  Ohersonesos  Alkibiades  could 
see  distinctly  the  rashness  and  perils  of  these  dispositions.    Gk>ing 
down  to  the  camp^  he  remonstrated  with  the  generals  for  retaining 
their  ships  in  a  place  where  they  had  not  the  protection  of  a  harbour 
and  a  base  of  supplies  from  a  city  close  at  hand,  and  earnestly  in- 
treated  them  to  fall  back  on  Sestos,  from  which  they  could  at  their 
pleasure  advance  to  attack  or  to  engage  the  enemy .^    His  advice 
was  rudely  rejected,  and  Tydeus  and  Meuandros  dismissed  Him 
with  the  rebuff  that  they  were  now  generals,  not  he.    On  the  fifth 
day  Lysandros  resolved  to  carry  out  the  plan  for  which  we  can 
scarcely  doubt  that  he  had  been  making  his  preparations  on  both 
sides  of  the  strait.    Each  day  had  increased  the  confidence  and 
added  to  the  carelessness  of  the  Athenian  army ;  and  if  there  were 
traitors  among  their  leaders,  these  would  take  care  to  encourage  to 
the  utmost  that  contempt  for  the  enemy  which  led  them  thus  rashly 
to  neglect  discipline.    On  the  fifth  day  the  order  given  to  the 
squadron  which,  as  usual,  followed  the  Athenian  fleet  to  Aigospo- 
tamoi  was  to  wait  until  the  enemy  was  thoroughly  dispersed  over 
the  country,  and  then,  as  they  came  back,  to  hoist  a  shield  as  a 
signal.    At  the  sight  of  this  token  the  order  was  issued  for  instant 
and  rapid  onset,  and  every  man  was  at  once  in  his  place  and  the 
whole  fleet  in  motion.    In  a  few  minutes  the  work  was  done. 
Konon  alone  was  at  his  post.    Philokles  perhaps  was  also  close  at 
hand :  but  these  could  do  little  or  nothing.     Such  as  were  within 
reach  hurried  back  to  their  ships ;  but  of  the  triremes  thus  manned 
some  had  only  two  banks  of  rowers,  some  only  one,  while  by  fieur 
the  greater  number  were  empty.    It  is  absurd  to  speak  of  this 
surprise  as  a  battle.    A  few  blows  may  perhaps  have  been  struck : 
but  of  these  no  account  was  taken.    The  army  of  Athens  had  been 
cheated,  and  their  whole  fleet  was  insnared.     Konon  saw  at  a 
glance  that  nothing  could  be  done ;  and  while  the  Spartans  were 

'  The  narrative   of  Xenophou,  credit  for  diainterested  cotmsel  in 

SI  11. 1, 26,  implies  a  personal  inter-  the  manifest  interests  of  hia  coontiy. 

view.  fie  had,  indeed,  at   the  time  no 

>  No  man  ia  wholly  evil :  and  in  motive  for  giving  any  other, 
this  instance  we  may  ^ve  Alkibiades 
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busied  in  capturing  the  sliipe  and  surrounding  the  prisoners  on  the 
shore,  he  hastened  with  eight  vessels  besides  his  own,  the  sacred 
Paralian  trireme  being  one  of  them,  to  Abamis,  the  promontory  to 
the  east  of  Lampsakos,  and  thence  took  away  the  large  sails  of  the 
Peloponnesian  fleet.  He  thus  greatly  lessened  their  powers  of 
pursuit,  and  then  making  his  way  down  the  Hellespont  while 
Lysandros  was  still  employed  at  Aigospotamoi,  he  hastened  to  his 
firiend  Eua^ras  in  Kypros  (Cyprus),  while  the  Paralian  ship  went 
on  its  miserable  errand  to  Athens.  With  greater  speed  the 
Idllesian  privateer  Theopompos  set  off  on  his  voyage  to  Sparta, 
charged  by  Lysandros  to  convey  the  good  news  to  the  ephors ;  and 
almost  before  eight-and-forty  hours  were  passed,  he  had  reached 
the  Lakonian  coast.  Not  long  after  him  Grylippos  followed  with 
the  spoils.  Fifteen  hundred  talents  of  silver  were  placed  in  his 
keeping,  put  up  in  sacks,  each  of  which  furnished  the  ephors  with 
the  means  for  ascertaining  the  amount  deposited  in  them.  Knowing 
nothing  of  this  Oylippos  unripped  the  bags,  and  having  taken  out 
thirty,  some  said  three  himdred,  talents,  handed  over  the  rest  as 
the  full  amount  intrusted  to  him ;  and  the  career  of  the  man  who 
had  ruined  the  Athenians  at  Syracuse  closed  with  a  sentence  of 
death  for  theft.* 

The  Athenian  triremes  and  their  crews,  with  the  exception  of 
those  who  contrived  to  escape  to  Sestos  and  some  neighbouring 
Treatment  forts,  were  carried  to  Lampeakos;  and  there  Lysandros 
oftheAth©.  summoned  a  council  to  determine  how  the  prisoners 
nera  by  Ly-  should  be  dealt  with#  At  once  all  tongues  were  let 
aandros.  jo^ge  against  the  Athenians.      Not  only  were  their 

iniquities  in  times  past  laid  again  to  their  charge,  but  terrible  things 
were  said  of  mutilations  which  in  the  event  of  their  being  victorious 
at  Aigospotamoi  they  intended  to  inflict  upon  their  enemies.  There 
is  absolutely  no  justification  for  a  charge  which  in  the  absence  of 
all  proof  may  be  dismissed  as  a  horrible  calumny.  Nevertheless, 
it  was  decreed  that  Philokles  with  all  the  Athenian  prisonere,  4,000 
we  are  told,  in  number,'  should  be  put  to  death.    The  general 


*  It  was  said  that  he  died  by 
starvation  :  but  whether  the  story 
of  Pausanias  was  in  his  case  re- 
peated, or  whether  he  died  in  exile, 
we  cannot  say.  Diod.  xiiL  106. 
Vlut.  NiM.  28.  Zy».  16-17.  Atken, 
vi.  p.  234. 

2  Pans.  ix.  32,  6.  It  seems  on 
the  whole  most  unlikely  that  the 
number  of  prisoners  exceeded  six  or 
seven  thousand  ;  nor  can  we  be  sure 
that  tlie  number  of  Athenians  cap- 
tured amounted  to  4,000,  merely 
because  we  are  told  so  by  Pausama^. 


As  most  deeply  interested  in  the 
safety  of  the  fleet,  they  would  pro- 
bably be  nearer  at  hand  tlum  their 
allies ;  but  if  Adeimantos  was  with 
some  of  his  colleagues  a  traitor,  he 
and  they  would  take  care  that  their 
men  should  be  well  out  of  the  war 
of  offering  anv  resistance.  For  this 
very  reason,  nowever,  they  would 
be  nearer  to  a  place  of  refuge. 
Philokles  doubtless  did  what  he 
could  to  prevent  the  mischief,  and 
the  greater  number  of  the  prisoners 
V^lon^ed  probably  to  his  division. 
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amyed  himBelf  in  wliite  garmentB,  and  haying  heard  the  question 
by  which  Lysandros  asked  him  what  a  man  deseryed  who  had 
opened  the  gates  of  lawless  wickednea'^  against  Hellenes,^  was  taken 
away  at  the  head  of  the  long  procession  to  the  ground  of  slaughter. 
The  language  of  Xenophon  implies  that  to  the  question  of  Lysimdros 
Philokles  vouchsafed  no  answer;  but  whatever  reply  he  might  have 
made  would  assuredly  have  been  suppressed  by  the  historian  who 
wrote  in  the  interests  not  of  truth  but  of  Sparta.  The  fact  is  that, 
with  little  kindliness^  probably,  and  with  less  mercy,  Philokles  was 
fiedthful  to  his  country.  His  name  is  therefore  blackened.  Adei- 
mantos  was  spared  fiom  the  slaughter  because  he  had,  as  many  felt 
«nre  and  some  openly  said,  betrayed  the  Athenian  fleet  to  Lysan- 
dros ;  and  as  it  was  needful  to  cloke  his  treachery  and  to  assign  a 
decent  pretext  for  suffering  him  to  live,  it  was  said  that  he  opposed 
himself  to  the  alleged  brutality  of  his  coUeague.*  Lastly  Xenophon 
has  carefully  drawn  a  veil  over  the  details  of  this  shameful  cata- 
strophe. If  the  surprise  was  accomplished  by  Persian  gold  on  the 
one  side  and  Athenian  greed  on  the  other,  the  result  might  bring  a 
blush  even  to  the  cheek  of  the  conqueror :  but  if  it  be  so,  then  the 
treachery  could  not  be  confined  to  one  man  alone.  If  Adeimantos 
only  had  been  acting  in  the  interests  of  Lysandros,  he  would  have 
been  in  an  impotent  minority,  and  his  constant  and  factious  opposi- 
tion to  his  colleagues  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  throw  suspicion 
on  his  motives  and  his  conduct  But  if  the  number  of  the  traitors 
were  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  faithful  generals,  the  energy  of  the 
latter  might  be  paraljrsed  without  any  appearance  of  dishonesty  or 
disaffection.  A  still  better  colour  might  be  thrown  over  their 
advice  or  suggestions,  if  they  should  happen  to  be  in  the  majority; 
and  this  good' fortune  seems  to  have  be&Uen  Adeimantos.  Of  the 
six  genemls  Philokles  and  Konon  are  beyond  suspicion;  of  none  of 
the  others  have  we  any  evidence  that  they  were  put  to  death  after 
the  battle.  Of  Adeimantos  it  is  expressly  siud  that  he  was  saved 
from  the  massacre.  Xenophon,  who  says  that  others  were  taken 
besides  Adeimantos  and  Philokles,  is  specially  careful  to  avoid  saying 
that  they  took  all  their  colleagues  (with  the  exception,  of  course, 
of  Konon) :  nor  does  he  any  more  than  Diodoros  distinctly  speak  of 
the  execution  of  any  other  general  than  Philokles.  According  to 
Pausanias  Tydeus  was  bribed  not  less  than  Adeimantos;'  and 


The  only  commander  who  was  at  all 
sufficiently  on  his  ^iiard  got  away 
with  nine  ships,  that  is,  with  at 
least  1,800  men. 

^  ftpfofUKOf  cic*£AAi|vaf  irapaMcuty. 

Xen.  H,  ii.  1,  32. 

3  It  is  obvious  that  Xenophon 
could  have  no  authority  for   this 


alleged  fact  beyond  that  of  Adei- 
mantos himself.  We  could  not  be- 
lieve Adeimantos,  even  if  he  had 
solemnly  sworn  to  the  fact ;  nor  can 
we  believe  the  historian  in  a  matter 
which  must  be  represented  to  the 
credit  ofLvsandros. 

»  Paus.'iv.  17,  2 ;  x.  9,  6. 
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Lysandros  could  scarcely  afford  to  keep  bis  &ithy  such  aa  it 
with  one  and  to  break  it  with  the  other.  There  remain  only 
Menandros  and  Kephisodotos ;  and  it  is  significant  that  of  these 
two  the  former  should  have  associated  himself  with  Tydeus  in  his 
insolent  rejection  of  the  counsel  of  Alkibiades  immedititely  befine 
the  betrayal  of  the  fleet  was  accomplished.  Of  Kephisodotos  nothing 
can  be  said,  because  nothing  has  been  recorded;  bat  we  are 
assuredly  not  justified  in  asserting  that  he  was  slain  along  with 
Philokles  without  a  distinct  warrant  for  the  statement.  It  was  the 
conviction  of  Eonon  ^  that  Lysandros  planned  and  Adeimantoe  de- 
liberately wrought  the  destruction  of  the  Athenian  fleet.  If  hia 
conyiction  was  right  (and  while  everything  seems  to  tell  in  it» 
favour,  assuredly  nothing  tells  against  it),  the  whole  narrative 
of  this  horrible  and  disgraceful  catastrophe  becomes  luminously 
clear.  On  any  other  supposition  it  is  an  astounding  and  insolubfe 
riddle. 

The  news  of  the  ruin  wrought  at  S}Tacuse  was  conveyed  by  no 
official  dispatch,  and  its  terrors  were  in  some  slight  degree  lessened 
utter  ilia-  by  the  gradual  awakening  of  the  people  to  the  know- 
Z'on^''"  ledge  Of  their  loss.  The  Udings  of  tho  catastrophe  at 
ocipt  of  the  Aigospotamoi  came  upon  them  with  the  suddenness 
AfiSSot^""  o^  a  thunderbolt.  When  the  men  of  the  Paralian 
^o^'  trireme,  sailing  into  the  harbour,  told  thdr  dismal 

storv;  the  cry  of  agony  and  despair,  as  it  passed  along  the  double 
line  of  walls,  rose  into  a  piercing  wail  when  it  reached  the  city. 
All  that  night  the  mourning  went  up  to  heaven,  for  none  could 
close  their  eyes  in  sleep.  Nothing  more  could  be  done.  There 
remained  only  the  fearful  expectation  of  a  do«im  very  soon  to  be 
inflicted  on  them  by  an  enemy  not  likely  to  forgive  or  to  deal 
kindly  with  prostrate  foes  absolutely  in  their  power.  For  in  their 
power  they  felt  themselves  already.  They  might  still  be  able  to 
close  their  harbour  gates ;  they  might  still  man  their  walls  and 
hold  out  within  the  city;  but  famine  would  do  the  work  of 
Lysandros  far  more  effectually  than  it  could  be  accomplished  by 
fleets  or  armies.  In  this  hour  of  overpowering  dismay,  throu^ 
the  blackness  of  which  not  a  ray  of  light  could  pass,  their  thoughts 
turned  with  terrible  distinctness  to  their  own  misdeeds  in  the  days 
that  were  past,  to  iniquities  which  they  had  ruthlessly  oommitted 
and  to  others  which  they  had  all  but  wrought.  The  wide  prospect 
revealed  not  a  gleam  of  comfort.  Those  frightful  usages  of  war 
on  which  in  their  time  of  strength  they  had  acted  without  scruple 
forbade  the  hope  that  their  enemies  would  bestow  a  thought  on  aU 
the  good  which  in  spite  of  much  evil  Athens  might  have  done  to 
Hellas.    But  if  they  could  no  longer  hope  that  endurance  might 

1  Dem.  de  fals.  Leg,  p.  401 . 
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ha  rewarded  bj  rictorj,  an  unconditionBl  aiimiider  which  would 
eoaUe  the  Spartans  to  slay  ever;  Athenian  ciUien  and  to  send 
tlnir  wivce  &nd  children  into  slaTery  waa  sti]]  out  of  the  question. 
An  assemhlf  held  nn  the  dnj  after  the  arrival  of  the  Parsliao 
trireme  decreed  that  the  entrances  to  the  harbours  should  be  blocked 
up,  one  only  remaining  open,  and  that  every  preparation  should  be 
made  for  uodergiDing  a  siege. 

Meanwhile  Lysandroe  bad  better  things  to  do  than  to  baaten 
wiUi  hie  fleet  to  the  doomed  ci^.    He  knew  that  Athena  miuit 
yield  or  starve,  and  it  was  hU  business  to  see  that  the     ^^     , 
pRMure  of  famine  should  make  itself  felt  at  once.     oflrnDdroi 
The  submission  of  ChaUtedon  sTid  Byzantion  followed     eJjJJI^  j„j 
of  necessity  the  disaster  at  the  Goafs  River,  and  the     *>*  HoUos- 
Athenian  garrisons  in  these  or  in  other  towns  be  sent     ^™ 
stTfught  to  Athena,  telling  them  that  their  lives  would  be  spared 
only  on  the  (xindition  that  they  sbould  take  up  their  abode  witbin 
the  city  walls.     His  own  immediate  work  was  the  establishment  of 
that  Spartan  supremacy  to  which  the  members  of  the  Athenian 
confederacy  had  been  exhorted  to  look  as  the  greatest  of  Uessings. 

In  .\thfns  the  pressure  of  famine  was  daily  becoming  more 
(Ireadful.  Imports  indeed  there  were;  but  these  were  their  own 
Klerouchoi  or  settlers  established  in  the  Cherwnesos,     „  . 

in  Melos,  Aigina,  and  elsewhere,  their  possessions  in  fHminc  tx 
these  places  being  restored  to  such  of  the  old  in-  *"■*"•■ 
habitftnta  as  I..ysandro8  was  able  to  tind  and  send  thither,  or 
granted  to  Spartan  citizens.  The  misery  would  have  passed  the 
bounds  of  endurance,  had  not  some  encouragement  been  given  by 
the  restoration  of  greater  harmony  among  the  citizens.  The 
Psephismn  of  Patrokleides  embodied  the  wholesome  lessons  taught 
by  extreme  suffering.  By  tbie  meaauro  a  complete  amnesty  was 
given  to  all  e^icejit  those  of  Ibe  Four  Hundred  wbo  bad  gone  into 
exile  in  order  to  avoid  trial  and  to  those  who  were  lying  under 
aentences  passed  by  the  court  of  Areiopegos.  For  all  others  it  was 
decreed  that  the  documenla  relating  to  their  condemnation  or 
recording  their  disgrace  should  be  destroyed ;  and  the  restoration 
of  ft  laige  number  of  dishonoured  citizens  to  their  full  rights  was 
followed  by  a  kindly  feeling  and  sympathy  between  all  dasaee  in 
the  city  which  seemed  to  promise  that,  though  the  day  must  go 
against  Athena,  it  yet  ehoujd  not  close  in  utter  shame. 

At  last  Lysandroa  set  out  for  the  city.  To  tbeepbors  at  Sparta 
and  to  Agis  at  De!ieleia  he  sent  messages  announcing  bia  approach 
withafleetof  200  ships.  The  tidings  were  followed  Ncgeottbe 
by  the  hasty  departure  of  the  full  Feloponnetian  force  ^SoSbiiiu 
under  the  Spartan  king  Pausanias,  the  Argivea  alone  loi  p«m>. 
refusing    to  take   part  in  the   enterprise.      Having  crossed   the 
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isthmuB;  they  advanced  straight  along  the  Eleusinian  road  and 
took  up  their  position  in  the  Akademia  dose  to  the  dty  gates ; 
and  shortly  afterwards,  Lysandros,  having  ravaged  Salamis,  ap- 
peared before  Peiraieus  with  150  ships  and  blocked  up  the  entrance 
to  the  harbour.    Scarcely  more  than  ten  years  before,  there  had 
issued  from  this  harbour  that  ileet  (more  magnificent  and  more 
splendidly  equipped,  if  not  so  large)  which  was  to  establish  the 
supremacy  of  Athens  over  Sicily,  and  to  win  for  her,  as  it  was 
hoped,  a  Panhellenic  empire.    Now  it  was  a  question  of  days 
which  should  determine  whether  Athens  could  insist  on  anv  terms 
at  all,  or  whether  she  must  submit  without  conditions  to  the 
conqueror.    The  first  embassy  sent  to  Agis,  when  famine  had 
begun  to  reap  its  dismal  harvest  of  death,  ofibred  free  alliance  with 
Sparta,  reserving  to  Athens  the  possession  of  Peiraieus  and  the 
Long  Walls,    dj  Agis  they  were  referred  to  the  ephors,  who  on 
hearing  from  the  envdys  at  Sellasia  on  the  Lakonian  frontier  what 
they  had  to  ofier  bade  them  go  home  again  and,  if  they  cared  to 
have  peace,  to  return  with  more  reasonable  conditions.    This 
rebuif  seemed  to  crush  such  spirit  as  still  remained  in  the  hearts 
of  the  beleaguered  people.     It  was  taken  as  a  sign   that  the 
Spartans  would  bo  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  their  complete 
destruction:  but  whatever  doubt  there  might  be  on  this  point, 
there  was  none  that  hundreds  or  thousands  must  die  of  starvation 
before  any  terms  could  be  proposed  and  accepted.     One  condition 
there  was  on  which  the  Spartans  had  declared  their  readiness  to 
treat ;  but  no  man  dared  to  urge  compliance  with  this  requisition 
for  puUing  down  one  mile  in  length  of  each  of  the  Long  Walls, 
until  Archestratos  urged  that  it  was  better  to  do  this  than  that  all 
the  people  should  die.*    To  this  shame  they  could  not  yet  bow 
themselves ;  but  the  increasing  intensity  of  the  famine  convinced 
them  that  something  must  be  done :  and  if  Theramenes  dared  not 
propose  the  demolition  of  the  walls,  ho  could  offer  to  go  to 
Lysandros,  and  ascertain  whether  this  condition  was  demanded 
simply  as  a  guarantee  of  fidelity  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians  or 
whether  it  was  to  be  used  as  the  means  for  reducing  them  to 
slavery.    The  question  was  superfluous.    If  peace  and  independence 
were  promised  on  a  given  condition,  even  Sparta  would  be  held 
bound  to  secure  to  them  that  independence  if  this  condition  should 
be  accepted.    The  mere  putting  of  the  question  was  indeed  a 
virtual  admission  that,  if  the  Spartans  insisted  on  it  simply  as  a 
pledge  of  good  faith,  the  walls  should  be  pulled  down.    But  in 
their  distress  the  Athenians  chose  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the  obvious 
fact,  and  Theramenes  departed  on  his  mission.    Three  months  of 
frightful  misery  had  passed  before  he  was  seen  again.    He  then 

1  Xen.  H.  ii.  2, 15. 
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came  to  say  tliat  dmiiig  all  this  time  he  had  been  detained  by 
Lysandros;  who  had  now  sent  him  back  with  the  answer  that  terms 
of  peace  could  be  taken  into  consideration  only  by  the  ephon. 
There  could  now  be  no  longer  any  holding  back.  An  enemy  was 
within  the  walls  which  could  not  much  longer  be  resisted ;  and  it 
was  better,  while  time  permitted,  to  obtain,  if  they  could,  some- 
thing better  than  slavery  from  the  enemy  without. 

Intrusted  with  full  powers,  Theramenes  set  out  with  nine 
colleagues  on  the  mission  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  Athens. 
At  Sellasia  they  were  called  upon  to  answer  the  «. 
question  which  had  been  put  to  the  envoys  of  the  dorof  Ath- 
previous  embassy ;  but  on  the  announcement  that  the  ®°** 
Athenians  would  be  bound  by  the  stipulations  of  their  com- 
missioners, whatever  these  might  be,  they  were  allowed  to  go  on 
to  Sparta.  Here  they  were  brought  face  to  face  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  great  confederacy  to  which  the  power  of  Athens 
had  long  been  a  rock  of  offence :  and  along  with  many  others  the 
voices  of  the  Corinthians  and  Thebans  were  raised  for  her  utter 
destruction.  Against  this  savage  demand  that  no  terms  should  be 
made  with  their  ancient  enemy  the  Phokians  made  a  noble  protest ;  ^ 
and  the  point  was  overruled  by  the  Spartans,  who  declared  that 
they  would  never  allow  a  city  to  be  inslaved  which  had  done  so 
much  good  to  Hellas  in  the  season  of  her  greatest  need.  It  may  be 
fairly  doubted  whether,  as  they  said  this,  they  thought  so  much  of 
the  benefits  conferred  by  Athens  at  Marathon,  Salamis,  and  Mykale 
as  on  advantages  which  they  might  receive  from  her  in  times  yet 
to  come.  It  might  for  the  present  suit  Sparta  to  set  up  her 
Harmostai  with  their  dependent  committees  in  the  several  towns 
of  her  confederation :  bat  none  knew  better  than  the  Spartans  that 
the  materials  with  which  they  had  to  deal  were  not  the  most  manage- 
able in  the  world,  and  it  was  possible  that  at  no  very  distant  day  the 
existence  of  Athens  might  be  of  more  value  to  them  than  that  of 
Thebes,  even  if  Athens  should  not  be  needed  to  help  them  against 
Thebes.  The  discussion  ended  with  the  decree  (it  can  scarcely  be 
called  by  any  other  name)  that  the  Athenians  must  pull  down  their 
walls,  must  yield  up  all  their  ships  except  twelve,  must  consent  to 
receive  back  their  exiles,  and  must  follow  implicitly  the  biddings 
of  Sparta.  As  Theramenes  and  his  colleagues  made  their  way  with 
these  tidings  from  Peiraieus,  crowds  thronged  round  him  to  learn 
whether  their  miseries  were  now  to  end  or  to  be  borne  until  none 
should  be  left  to  bear  them.  They  were  told,  doubtless,  that  their 
lives  and  their  freedom  were  safe ;  biit  not  until  on  the  following 
day  the  citizens  were  met  in  their  assembly  were  the  precise  terms  , 
imposed  on  them  made  known.    These  terms,  Theramenes  briefly 

^  Dem.  defals.  Leg.  p.  361. 
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told  them,  they  must  accept ;  none  others  wwe  to  be  hadL  A  few 
still  raised  their  voices  against  this  last  hamiHatioii ;  hot  they 
were  borne  down  by  the  vast  majority.  The  suhmissioii  of  Athens 
was  made ;  and  the  long  strife  which,  dating  from  the  Boipriae  of 
Plataiai  by  the  Thebans,  had  lasted  for  seYen-and-twentj  yeirs, 
was  at  an  end.  Into  that  harbour  from  which  had  isBoed  bat  a 
little  while  before  the  fleet  which  Adeimantos  decoyed  to  its  own 
ruin  and  the  ruin  of  Athens  Lvsandros  now  entered  with  the  fleet 
of  Sparta,  bringing  with  him  those  exiles  whose  crimes  had  made 
their  names  infkmous  for  all  time.  Wliile  the  arsenals  were  dis- 
mantled and  the  unfinished  ships  in  the  docks  burnt,  the  demolition 
of  the  Long  WaUs  was  begun  to  the  music  of  flute-players  and  the 
measured  movements  of  dancing  women.  Twelve  ships  only  were 
left  in  the  desolate  and  dismantled  harbour:  and  so  began,  ac- 
cording to  Spartan  phrase,  the  first  day  of  freedom  for  Hellas.^ 

Thus  passed  away  the  most  splendid  phase  of  Athenian 
history.  The  great  empire  which  Thenustokles  had  shaped  and 
Character  of  which  Perikles  sought  to  surround  with  impreg- 
and  1?^tan  '^^l©  safeguards  was  for  the  time  utterly  brought  to 
polity  as  de-  naught.  No  other  end  could  be  looked  for  so  soon 
th«iwue of  ^  i*  became  clear  that  the  great  Dorian  state  with  its 
the  war.  allies  was  determined  to  resist  and,  if  need  were,  to 

fight  against  the  idea  which  underlay  the  politj-  of  Athens.  Tliis 
polity  even  in  its  crudest  and  most  imperfect  form  was  a  protest 
against  that  spirit  of  isolation  under  which  the  old  Eupatrid 
houses  had  sprung  up  to  power.'  To  the  form  of  society  thus 
created  the  Spartan  clung  with  vehement  tenacity,  and  in  this 
attitude  he  had  the  sympathy  of  the  Hellenic  world  generally. 
Even  when  the  Athenian  empire  had  reached  its  greatest  extension 
and  her  power  seemed  most  firmly  cemented,  when  moreover  her 
allies  felt  that  they  received  from  her  benefits  and  rights  which  they 
could  never  have  secured  for  themselves,  these  allies  still  felt  a 
certain  soreness  at  her  interference  with  those  autonomous  instincts 
which  they  invested  with  an  inviolable  sanctity.  Their  dependence 
upon  her,  although  they  might  be  utterly  unable  to  defend  them- 
selves, was  still,  to  whatever  an  extent,  an  evil ;  and  only  when 
after  allowing  oligarchical  factions  to  seduce  them  into  revolt  they 
foimd  that  the  freedom  with  which  they  had  been  lured  onwards 
was  but  a  specious  name  for  grinding  tyranny,  did  the  demos  in 
many  cities  set  itself  sedulously  to  undo  the  mischief  and  make 
common  cause  with  the  imperial  city  which  had  proved  itself  the 
only  bulwark  against  the  despotism  of  an  exclusive  order.  But 
the  empire  of  Athens  was  aggressive.  It  could  not  be  otherwise. 
The  necessities  which  gave  birth  to  the  Delian  confederacy  and 

1  Xen.  //:  il  2  23.  »  See  p.  12. 
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whicli  through  thia  led  to  the  more  highl^rnJevebped  tapKouej  of 
AtheDB '  compelled  the  unperial  city  to  interfere  to  a.  Mrtftin 
extent  with  the  freedom  or  rather  the  license  of  states  which, 
although  the;  mig-hc  be  able  to  do  little  good,  could  jet  be  powerful 
for  mischief,  and  which,  if  thej  did  nothing-,  would  reap  ihe  same 
benefits  with  thoee  memheis  of  the  confederacy  who  did  every  thing. 
How  slight  oD  the  whole  that  interference  was,  how  jraloualj 
Athens  guarded  the  liberty  and  tights  of  her  allies  sgaiust  her  own 
dtixens,  how  great  a  protection  her  courts  aSbided  to  these  allies 
in  th^  disputes  with  one  another,  and  how  carefully  she  shielded 
them  Bgaimt  the  attacks  of  foreign  powers,  the  whole  coiusa  of  this 
history  has  shown.  Briefly, — with  all  their  faults  and  with  crimes 
the  stains  of  which  no  tears  could  ever  wash  out,  the  Athenians 
were  fighting  for  a  law  and  an  order  which,  they  felt,  could  not  be 
maintained  at  all  if  it  was  to  be  confined  n-ithin  the  bounds  of  a 
single  city.  So  far  as  they  went,  they  were  working  to  make  a 
nation:  but  into  a  nation  the  Hellenic  tribes  and  cities  were 
determined  that  they  ehould  not  be  moulded.  The  rtBistance 
which  Athena  encountered  compelled  her  to  keep  her  allies  more 
cla-wly  under  control,  and  imparted  to  her  govemmentao  appearance 
of  despotism  which,  howBTer,  was  at  its  worst  a  slight  yoke  indeed 
when  compared  with  the  horron  of  Sparian  rule.  She  had 
attempted  great  things  for  which  the  world  was  not  yet  ripe ;  and 
the  stales  which  had  been  induced  to  band  themselves  agwnat  her 
awoke  for  the  most  part  to  the  conviction  that  they  had  suffered 
tbernseUes  to  bo  cheated  by  a  lie.  In  her  relations  with  her  allies 
Athens  eihibited  a  dignity  and  a  justice  which,  if  they  have 
marked  the  dealings  of  any  other  people,  have  marked  those  only 
of  England. 

But  trom  the  tragic  drama  which  we  have  now  traced  to  ita 
catastrophe  we  cannot  turn  without  the  feeling  (more  painful  tar 
than  that  with  which  we  read  of  the  last  fearful  days  The  nKiai 
of  the  Athenians  at  Syracuse),  that  we  have  gone  ^''i^'St^ 
through  the  history  not  of  the  people  but  only  of  the  Heiiu. 
smallest  fraction  of  it.  From  the  narrative  of  political  events,  of 
»  real  and  for  the  most  part  wholesome  polilica]  growth,  the 
curtain  is  from  timo  to  time  lifted  to  reveal  a  picture  so  horrible 
that  duty  alone  can  constrain  us  to  keep  our  eyes  fixed  upon  it  at 
all.  We  have  had  to  watch  the  growth  of  a  civilisation  founded 
on  that  instinct  of  isolation  and  despotism  which  marks  the  beast 
in  his  den ; '  and  this  stamp,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  splendour, 
the  grace,  the  learning  and  wisdom  of  the  age  of  Periklea  and 
Plato,  Qreek  life,  even  at  Athens,  never  loses.  When  Aristagoraa 
visited  Athens,  he  found  there  three  myriads  of  citizens  not  indi»- 
•  Sea  p.  lie.  »  Se«  p.  6. 
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tliifj/-  :  but  w'*:  hnvfr  no  real  jrrasp  on  ihe  bistorr  of  the  people  if 
-wt:  i'n't]  u,  ri'f,  iLat  in  xhf'  dava  of  IVrikl-r*.  and  e\-en  earlier,  thoee 
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of  th«  cfinnirVf  and  the  degeneracy  of  its  soil. 
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rE  fiill  of  Athens  rend^^  inevilalile  the  subjogatdon  of  the 
HeUenic  iBce  1^  Bome  foreign  paver.  The  nctbrj  of  Sparta 
was  virtoally  the  assertion  that  a  Greek  nation  should  Hrt«bUrt- 
never  he  called  into  exiatance ;  and  from  this  point  ihe  SjSfn  m 
historj  of  the  Beveml  Greek  at&tsa  becomes  agnjn,  vhat  pTnii*Q>. 
it  had  been  before  the  rise  of  the  Athenian  empire,  tie  ***  ■■°" 
hbtoiy  of  a  number  of  centrifugal  unite,  bj-  whom  the  prindplo 
of  isolation  waa  regarded  not  merely  as  a  safeguard,  but  as  the 
very  essence  of  freedom.  The  supremacy  of  Aliens  was  indeed 
succeeded  by  the  aupiemacy  of  Sparta :  but  the  former,  aa  it  became 
gradually  exteuded,  would  first  have  eofteoed  and  then  have 
removed  those  ancieut  prejudices  which  lay  as  a  canberworm  at  the 
root  of  Qreek  politiciil  life.  The  establishment  of  Spartan  supre- 
mely soon  dispelled  the  illusion  that  the  only  hindranca  to  Hel- 
lenic freedom  lay  io  Athenian  power.  With  the  sn^ng  of  the 
Athenian  fleet  at  Aigospotamoi  the  mask  waa  thrown  off,  and 
Sparta  through  her  administrators  entered  on  a  course  of  tyramiy 
at  which  even  oligarchs  stood  aghast.  In  each  city  the  oligaichical 
par^,  which  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  Fonr  Hundred  bad  shown 
itself  at  Athens  in  ita  true  colours,  knew  that  they  hsd  in  SpartK 
an  ally  which  would  not  fail  ti3  back  them  up  in  aystematie  and 
high-handed  oppression.  The  seed  thus  sown  soon  bore  an  abun- 
dant harvoat,  and  the  reapers  appeared  in  the  soTereigns  of  Mal»- 

To  all  who  had  taken  part  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  Four 
Hundred  or  approved  their  policy,  the  entry  of  Lysandios  bto 
Athens  was  a  day  of  rejoicing.  Even  the  more  mode-  n,etTi«iiiiv 
rate  oligarchs  looked  forward  now  to  a  govemment  in  aiuniun; 
which  the  culture  of  refined  gentlemen  would  stand  out  ■**""•■ 
in  markedcontraatwith  the  vulgarity  of  popular  debaten.  Toaucha 
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Vi*\.jZ^  if*;  th->u/Lt  it  tiiL«  Uj  d;^^  buk  when  »:«ne  of  Ui 
':'/Af^iiir-i*:tt  decji.-*?.]  that  the  ?rx>i  work  would  e  j:  be  iToiuiit  loia 
<:.vl  withoijt  tL«  £kjd  of  a  .Sp&rtAii  gairisc^iL  But  Kniias  vas  noi 
Vf  y^  w!thii(r!d,  hjiA  Lis  enrovfi  lm>usrht  irozn  Sparta  a  fomd 
h'lpiiU^,  who  under  Kallibiofi  as  their  Harmo^t  were  ir^gt^lUi  in 
th<?  Akrvi}x/ii0.  The  Thirty  were  now  free  to  ptt  rid  of  all  w^om 
i)iHy  wvTf;  pleaded  to  term  Malignants : '  aad  among  tiieie 
victiriut  were  th«  brother  and  the  fion  of  Nikias  who  had  been  slain 
ht  Syr&ciiije,  men  ais  innoceDt  of  any  democratic  leanings  afl  that 
general  himtnilf.  Among  them  abo  was  Leon  of  Salamis  whom 
Sokrat^^H  with  four  other  citizens  waa  bidden  to  apprehend  and 
bring  before  the  Thirty.  AVith  commendable  prudence  these 
tyrants  had  hit  upon  the  clever  plan  of  making  men  who  di^ 
liked  their  ]K>licy  pHrticipators  in  their  crimes.  Sokrates  behaved 
now  aa  ho  had  behaved  during  the  trial  of  the  generals  after 
Argf'.nnouwtai ;  and  hia  disregard  of  their  commands  was  allowed  to 
go  uunolicod.  Like  the  rest;  Leon  was  made  to  drink  the  hemlock 
juii'i)  not  because  he  loved  the  old  laws,  but  because  he  had  money 
which  could  be  lavished  on  the  Spartan  assassins  in  the  AJ£ropo- 
lU.    Thin  was  opening  a  mine  which,  as  it  seemed  to  TherameneSi* 

t  Xra.  //.  li.  »,  2.  «  Xen.  H.  iL  8, 18.  >  Xen.  H.  ii.  8, 39-4L 
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it  might  1)6  dangerous  to  work  too  &r.  For  him,  the  poiot  of 
danger  was  determined  by  the  power  of  the  rulers.  So  &r  as  these 
could  not  sustain  themselves  by  force,  they  must  depend  on  the 
affections  of  the  people^  or  they  must  fall.  For  such  expostulations 
Kritias  had  a  brief  answer.  No  despot  ever  counted  himself  safe  in 
hb  seat)  until  he  had  got  rid  of  all  who  on  any  grounds  might  be 
obnoxious  to  him :  and  if  Theramenes  thought  that  they  were  not 
tyrants  because,  instead  of  being  one  man,  they  were  thirty  in 
number,  he  was  a  simpleton.  In  no  way  daunted  by  this  rejoinder, 
Theramenes  insisted  that  the  Thirty  could  not  maintain  themselves 
without  adequate  support.  Eritias  answered  him  by  putting  forth 
a  list  of  en^nchised  citizens  containing  three  thousand  names. 
Theramenes  was  not  to  be  thus  blinded.  He  denied  that  there  was 
any  magic  virtue  in  the  number  chosen,  and  he  denounced  the  list 
as  a  sham  now,  as  he  had  in  like  manner  dealt  with  the  invisible 
Five  Thousand,  when  he  had  grown  tired  of  doing  work  without  pay 
for  the  Four  Hundred.'  Even  if  the  Three  Thousand  should  be 
trustworthy,  the  power  of  the  Thirty  would  be  by  no  means  what 
it  ought  to  be,  if  they  wished  to  insure  their  safety.  Theramenes 
wished  to  enfranchise  a  larger  niunber  of  the  people ;  Eritias  re- 
solved to  disappoint  him  by  disarming  them.  The  weapons  seized 
by  a  stratagem  were  placed  in  the  Akropolis :  and  all  check  to  the 
lust  of  the  Thirty  was  finally  removed.  The  daggers  of  their 
bravoes  settled  scores  with  all  whom  they  hated  or  whose 
money  they  wished  to  steal.  Thus  far  they  had  found  their  victims 
amongst  the  citizens :  they  now  thought  that  a  raid  upon  the 
Metoikoi  or  resident  aliens  might  be  turned  to  good  profit.  Each 
one  of  the  Thirty  was  to  pick  out  his  prey  among  the  wealthiest  of 
this  industrious  class,  and  to  cement  more  closely  with  the  blood 
of  these  victims  their  fellowship  of  iniquity.  Theramenes  alone, 
it  would  seem,  refused  to  join  in  this  infamous  scheme.  The 
Sycophants;^  whom  Kritias  regarded  with  special  hatred,  did  not 
murder  those  whom  they  plundered :  the  Thirty,  it  seemed,  wished 
to  slay  only  because  they  were  resolved  to  steal.    The  plain  speak- 

1  See  p.  439.  noas,  and  who  had  no  character  to 

'  Ail    constitutions    have    their  lose.    At  Athens  this  class  was  nn- 

faulta.    One   grave   defect   in    the  happily  larf^e.    Thejr  went  by  the 

Athenian   constitution    lay  in    the  name  of  Sykophantai,  Le.  men  who 

system  of  the  DikoAteries.    When  accused  citizena  of  exporting  figii, 

the  citizens  were  paid  for  each  day  the  law  against   such  exportation 

spent  in  the  Jury  Courts,  the  temp-  having  been  continued  long  after 

tation  to  multiply  accusations  was  the  need  of  it  had  ceased  to  oe  felt, 

not  easily  resisted.    Heavy  penal-  and  when,  therefore,  the  application 

ties,  it  is  true,  were   assigned  for  of  it  had  come  to  be  looked  upon 

prosecutors  who  brought   frivolous  as  malicious.      Hence  all  frivoious 

charges  ;  but  these  could  not  unfrc-  charges  became  included  under  the 

quently  be  evaded  by  men  who  were  head  of  Sycophancy, 
not  ashamed  to  stoop  to  any  mean- 
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iaz  of  Themnenes  roused  the  fean  of  the  TnsBti: 
£xitus  was  made  np.  -It  was  eicar  that  Thsama 
on  the  path  which  he  had  abeadj  troddes  in  the  dm  af  ^  Four 
Ilandrod,  and  either  he  muEt  Cdl  or  they.  IW'HHift  waa 
enmmoDed  to  the  cooncil  chamher.  zomad  whkh  the  Mjouiflua  of 
thfeThirtr  with  hidden  dagggfg  kept  guard,  while  KritJaapneeedfld 
t/i  warn  the  aenaton  tha(  he  and  thev  were  expoeed  to  •  iwbwmwi 
dnjiigtsT  and  that  this  danger  came  finom  Thenmeaak  Ko  lerohi* 
tioDS  could  be  achieved  without  hlood^hed,  leeet  of  all  at  Alheaa 
where  the  number  of  the  cituens  was  so  extimngantlj  laige  and 
where  thev  had  for  aizes  grown  up  with  a  prejudiee  Mid  a  fikinp 
for  freedom.  Between  themfielves  and  this  iibertr-lofing  Dtmoi 
there  could  be  onlv  war  to  the  death,  and  with  a  view  to  thdr  de- 
fitruction  they  had  set  up  a  more  wholesome  govemoient  with  tho 
aid  of  their  ea^-iours  the  Spartans.^  Fzum  thia  goveniaient 
Theramenes  wished  tp  'V'ithdraw,  just  when  the  janainm  of  the 
people  were  most  routed  by  the  strong  remedies  applied  to  ledeoe 
them  to  order.  In  this  he  was  doin<r  just  what  they  might  look  for. 
His  whole  career  had  well  won  for  him  the  name  of  the  boskiB 
wbicli  might  be  placed  on  either  fcjt  at  wilL'  He  had  led  on  the 
Pour  Hundred  against  the  Demof*.  until  it  became  convenient  for  him 
to  betray  them,  and  he  had  sacrificed  the  generals  to  his  vengeance 
because  he  had  foiled  to  cany  out  their  order  to  lesene  the  ship- 
wreckeil  crews  at  .\rfrennoussai. 

Tberamenes  felt  himself  to  be  in  deadly  peril ;  but  he  felt  alA) 
that  it  would  be  his  wisest  course  to  take  the  last  chaige  first.  He 
The  deith  of  <^^°^®^  emphatically  the  feet  that  the  accusation  of  the 
Tberamones.  generals  came  from  him.  They  were  their  own  aocQ- 
4i>i  O.C.  g^^^  ^  blaming  Tberamenes  and  his  colleagues  for  not 
rescuing  the  men,  when  the  \-iolcnco  of  the  storm  made  the  task 
impr)S8ible ;  they  had  asserted  that  to  be  practicable  which  ma  not 
so,  and  had  straightway  departed,  leaving  their  lieutenanta  to  their 
fete.'  But  he  was  more  concerned  with  the  present  than  with  the 
past ;  and  he  was  anxious  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  gidf  whidi  was 
yawning  at  their  feet.  They  were  acting  on  a  policy  which  would 
win  little  favour  at  Sparta.  Did  they  suppose  that  KallibioB  and 
his  soldiers  would  have  been  sent  to  Athens  if  the  Spartans  were 
to  get  no  good  from  so  doing  ?    The  Thirty  were  simply  destroj- 


1  Toif  wepurtivamr  tifiS.^.  XeD.  IT, 
ii.  3,  25. 

2  Kothornos, 

»  Xcn.  //.  a.  3,  85.  On  this 
frightful  coil  of  lies  enough  perhaps 
has  bc«n  naid  already,  p.  467.  It  is 
posftible  that  the  report  of  Xenophoa 
may  not  be  accurate ;  but  if  it  bet 


it  is  hard  to  nndentand  how  the 
Thirty  could  without  langfater  lis- 
ten to  a  fitory  which  charged  the 
eenerals  with  quietly  sailing  away 
auring  a  storm  which  made  it  ab- 
solutely impossible  for  Theramenes 
and  hu  colleagues  to  cany  out  their 
orders  for  the  rescue  of  the  men. 
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iof;  the  dty ;  and  the  Spartans  could  haTe  done  this  without  the 
least  trouUe  by  prolonging  the  Biege  for  a  few  weeiks  longer.  The 
charges  of  Ejitias  were  all  ialse.  He  and  they  who  worked  with 
him  were  the  real  foes  of  the  state^  by  multiplying  their  enemies 
and  lessening  the  number  of  tiieir  friends.  They  had  driven  into 
eiile  men  like  Thrasybouloe  and  Anytos ;  and  by  their  lawless  vio- 
lence they  were  really  strengthening  the  hands  of  these  fugitives, 
whose  hopes  of  bringing  back  the  old  state  of  things  would  ftde 
away  if  the  Thirty  would  administer  true  judgement  and  obey  the 
laws.  The  truth  and  force  of  this  reply  called  forth  the  cheei6  of 
the  senators,  and  alarmed  the  Tyrants ;  but  Kiitias  was  prepared 
for  eyerything.  Going  out  of  the  chamber,  he  ordered  his  bravoes 
to  advance  to  the  bar  within  which  the  senators  sat,  and  then  re- 
turning, told  them  that  it  was  his  duty  not  to  allow  his  friends  to 
■deceive  themselves.  The  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  rail* 
ings  were  determined  that  the  man  who  was  seeking  to  upset  the 
oligarchy  should  not  escape ;  nor  could  he  deny  that  they  were 
right.  The  need  was,  in  short,  uigent.  By  one  of  the  laws  passed 
wnce  the  happy  conquest  of  the  city,  the  Thirty  were  empowered 
to  put  to  death  without  trial  anyone  not  included  in  the  list  of  en- 
franchised citizens ;  and  Kritias  took  it  on  himself  to  expunge  from 
that  list  the  name  of  Theramenes.  On  hearing  these  words  the 
victim  leaped  to  the  altar,  and,  protesting  against  this  violation  of 
justice,  warned  the  senators  that  that  which  was  now  done  to  him 
might  at  any  moment  be  done  to  them.  The  only  reply  of  Kritias 
was  a  command  to  the  Eleven  executioners  to  seize  Theramenes. 
*  We  hand  over  to  you,'  ho  said, '  a  man  ccmdemned  according  to 
the  law.  Do  ye  what  is  needful.'  Theramenes  was  dragged  from 
the  council  chamber  through  the  Agora,  protesting  loudly  against 
the  monstrous  iniquity  done  in  the  sight  of  gods  and  men.  *  It  will 
bo  the  worse  for  you,  if  you  will  not  be  silent,'  cried  Satyros,  the 
leader  of  the  Eleven.  *  And  how  will  it  be  the  better  for  me  if  I 
obey  you  ? '  answered  Theramenes.  In  the  dungeon  he  presently 
drank  the  hemlock  juice,  casting  out  the  drops  which  remidned 
in  the  cup  with  the  parting  salutation,  ^  This  for  the  handsome 
Kritias.' » 

The  day  of  retribution  for  the  Thirty  was  drawing  nigh,  and 
the  vengeance  was  to  come  from  the  exiles  named  by  Theramenes ; 
but  for  the  time  being  his  death  left  them  in  a  very     ooonpfttion 
paradise  of  license.    The  gates  of  the  city  were  shut    ^M*  ^' 
to  all  whose  names  were  not  included  in  their  list  of    under  Thra- 
citizens ;  and  the  owners  of  property  in  the  country    »yboaio8. 
were  dragged  from  their  homes  and  slain,  because  Kritias  wished 
to  have  their  lands  himself  or  to  bestow  them  on  his  accomplices. 

1  Xen.  ff,  ii.  3,  56. 
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Thoee  who  could  escape  fled,  and  the  neighbouring 
filled  with  fufi^itiTea.  C^  theee  Thrasybouloe  with  a  small  *^"r*"j 
setting  out  from  Thehes,  where  the  old  hatred  of  the  Adieiiian 
demos  was  fSut  turning  into  sympathy,  seized  the  fortress  of  FhWifi 
which,  like  other  outlying  posts,  had  been  dismantled  by  the 
IVrants ;  and  Kritias  learnt  that  a  body  of  exiles  was  in  poswnsrfon 
of  an  almost  impregnable  rock,  jutting  from  the  main  nnge  of 
Fames  with  whidi  it  was  joined  by  a  narrow  and  precipitous  zidge. 
At  once  he  set  out  with  the  Three  Thousand  and  the  Horsemen  or 
Knights.  The  day  was  brilliantly  fine,  but  his  expectations  of  inmiie- 
diate  yicu^ry  were  signally  foiled,  and  they  were  preparing  for  a 
siec«  when  a  heavy  fidl  of  snow  drove  them  back  to  the  city.  Two 
tribes  of  Horsemen  were,  however,  sent  with  the  Lakonian  gairison 
to  check  anv  raids  of  the  exiles :  but  Thrasvboulos  had  now  700 
men  on  his  ivvk.  and  going  down  by  night  he  fell  on  them  in  the 
<M^y  morciru:.  Some  were  asleep:  others  were  grooming  their 
hormk  The  attack  was  completely  successful,  and  the  oligarchic 
fvMV^  was  driven  off  with  the  loss  of  mont  than  120  hoplites. 

The  Tyrants  cow  thought  it  best  to  look  out  for  a  refuge,  in 
tho  o\^*nt  of  their  being  expelled  fTr»m  Athens.  Kritias  fixed  on 
v*!«M.*Tt>  of  Eleusis,  and  going'  thither  with  his  coUesgues,  sum- 
I^A»wut«rthe  Toioned  all  the  Eleusinians  of  military  age  to  gi\e  in  their 
{*h;rt>.'  names.     Plach  citizen,  as  he  did  so,  was  sent  out  by  a 

jxwtem  gate  opening  on  the  beach,  where  he  found  himself  between 
two  files  of  horsemen  and  was  immediately  bound.  All  were  taken 
to  Athens,  where  Kritias,  summoning  the  Three  Thousand  and  the 
Knights,  told  them  that  they  must  share  the  perils  as  well  as  reap 
the  fruits  of  power.  '  In  short,'  he  said,  '  you  must  sail  in  the 
same  boat  with  us.  Here  are  these  men  ;  vou  must  condemn  them 
to  death.*  Condemned  thev  therefore  were,  and  slain.  The  votes 
were  >,'iven  openly,  and  open  voting  at  Athens  was  always  regarded 
lis  voting  under  restraint.  The  issue,  we  are  told,  was  well  pleas- 
ing to  those  citizens,  in  whom  lust  of  gain  and  delight  in  thievery 
hsd  swallowed  up  all  other  passions. 

Thrasyboulos  and  the  exiles  now  marched  to  Peiraieua ;  and  the 
demolition  of  the  walls,  on  which  Sparta  had  relied  for  the  sup- 
vict^iryof  pression  of  popular  government,  became  the  direct 
SmS dSth  ™6*^^  o^  its  restoration.  The  temple  of  Artemis  in 
ofKritiBi.  Mounychia,  approachable  only  by  a  steep  flight  of 
steps,  furnished  a  strong  post,  from  which  dfirters  could  shower 
their  weapons  over  the  heads  of  their  own  hoplites  on  the  advancing 
enemy.  The  latter  wavered,  and  the  hoplites,  rushing  down,  put 
them  to  flight.  Seventy  or  more  were  slain,  and  among  the  dead  was 
Kritias.  Instead  of  attempting  to  carry  ofi*  the  bodies  by  force,  the 
soldiers  of  the  Tyrants  demanded  the  usual  truce  for  burial,  and  the 
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two  parties  were  thus  thrown  together.  Amon^  the  eiilM  was 
Eleobritos,  the  herald  of  the  cImb  called  MjstM  in  the  EleMiaiaii 
myaterieB,  Exerting  a,  voice  of  singular  power  he  benought  silence, 
and  then,  in  simple  words,  asked  whj  hia  countrjmen  should  seek 
hie  death  and  that  of  hie  fellow-fugitives.  '  We  hare  done  jou  no 
harm;  we  have  taken  part  with  you  in  the  most  solemn  feasts; 
we  have  been  your  comrades  in  peace  and  war.  Why  ahould  you 
obey  the  Thirty,  the  most  impious  of  tyrants,  who  seek  to  keep  up 
aD  endless  civil  strife,  and  who,  in  eight  months,  have  slain  more 
Athenians  than  all  the  Peloponneeians  killed  in  ten  years  of  war  t 
Be  sure  that  those  of  you  whom  we  have  this  day  been  compelled 
to  strike  down  have  coat  us  as  many  tears  as  they  have  cost  you.' 

80  manifest  wbb  the  impreesion  mode  by  these  worda  that  the 
Thirty  gave  orders  for  an  immediate  retreat  into  the  city.  On  the 
following  morning  they  found  but  a  scanty  attendance  _,  . 
of  senators  in  the  council  chamber,  while  the  Three  L^HcdiHta 
Thousand,  broken  up  into  groups  outside,  were  engaged  ■*''»™*- 
in  vehement  debate.  Those  who  had  abetted  the  despots  in  their 
iniquities  insisted,  of  course,  on  the  extermination  of  the  exiles ; 
the  more  moderate  protested  against  the  ruining  of  the  slate  by 
the  scoundrels  who  were  now  in  power.  The  upehot  )>ecanbn, 
was  the  deposition  of  the  Thirty,  who  fled  to  Eleusis,  ***  '-^' 
and  tbo  election  of  a  new  Board  of  Ten,  one  from  each  of  the  tribes. 
This  election  was  a  compromise,  and  it  was  a  compromise  which 
settled  nothing.  Of  these  ten  two  had  been  among  the  Thirty ;  all 
probably  desired  anythiog  rather  than  the  restoration  of  demociacv, 
and,  believing  that  each  man  had  his  price,  sought  tu  bribe  Thrasj- 
boulos  and  bis  comrades  to  desert  th^party  and  join  the  oligarchs. 
The  offer  was  spumed,  and  the  strife  went  on ;  but  the  exiles  in 
Peiniieus  daily  gtew  stronger  both  in  men  and  arms,  nor  had 
many  days  passed  before  envoys  were  sent  out  from  the  Ten  in  the 
dty  and  from  the  Thirty  in  Eleusis  to  prey  for  I^kedaiutonian  help, 
on  the  ground  that  Athens  bad  revolted  from  Sparta.  Lysandroe, 
eagerly  supporting  tbe  request,  urged  that  he  himself  might  be  sent 
with  an  army  by  land,  while  his  brother  Libys  should  sul  with  a  fleet 
of  forty  ships  to  blockade  Peiraieus,  His  proposal  was  accepted, 
and  the  man,  who,  ten  months  before,  had  left  Athens  in  rnin, 
stood  onre  more  within  the  borders  of  Attica. 

This  general  had,  in  the  meanwhile,  crushed  tbe  resistance  of 
the  Bamian  Demos  which  refused  to  submit  when  the  Athenian 
fleet  had  been  ensnared  at  Aigospotomoi.  The  Samian  ^^^^  ^ 
people  knew  well  what  they  had  to  expect  from  the  LfuidiaiD 
men  whom  Xenopbon  falls 'the  ancient  citiiens,'  that  ""Bbmb. 
is,  from  the  oligarchs  whose  treacherous  schemes  had  been  diKoo- 
I  Xen.  ff,  ii.  8,  7. 
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certed  by  the  reTolution  in  fnvoar  of  Athens  eight  jens  hefion.* 
But,  although  thej  held  out  against  a  blocloide  of  manr  maaHdm, 
the  triumph  of  the  Eupatrids  ims  certain.  The  BemiM  agreed  at 
length  to  surrender  on  condition  of  being  aUowed  to  depart  each 
man  with  one  garment.  The  city  with  all  ita  contents  waa  handed 
oTer  to  the  oligarchs,  who  found  themselyes  under  the  yoke  of* 
Ixwrd  of  ten  Spartans,  with  Thorax  for  harmost  or  govenior.  So 
onded.  in  a  dl'ttant  island,  the  long  struggle  which  had  began, 
nearly  eisrht-and-twenty  years  earlier,  with  the  surprise  of  Flataiai 

bv  the  Thehans.    But  Lvsandros  had  not  merely  ended  the  strife. 

.  •  ■ 

lie  had  secured  for  himself  personally  a  power  such  as  no  Greek, 
thus  far.  had  ever  attained.  The  Dekarchiai,  or  Boards  of  Ten, 
left  in  the  conquered  cities,  were  all  his  creations,  prepared  to  carry 
out  hi?  will  to  the  uttermost,  and  to  resist  any  men  or  any  measures 
to  which  hi<  inclinations  mi^t  be  opposed.  He  now  sailed  home 
\i-ith  the  prow-n^maments  of  all  the  ships  captured  at  Aigospotamoi, 
with  a  vast  assortment  of  poUen  crowns  voted  to  him  in  difierent 
cities,  and  with  the  hu^  sum  of  470  talents,  the  residue  of  the 
money  which  Cvnt*  had  placed  in  his  hands  for  the  purpose  of 
humiiiaung  Athene*.  AVith  liis  fleet  came  the  whole  Athenian 
navy  with  the  exception  of  the  twelve  triremes  which  alone  re- 
Tiiained  in  the  basin  r>f  PeiraieiL«».  The  empin^  of  Sparta  was  estab- 
lished ;  but  Lysandrn.^  was  fully  reimlved  that  her  empire  should 
be  empire  for  hinif^^'lf  also. 

The  success  of  liis  plan  depended,  necessarily,  on  the  continuance 
of  the  sentiment  wliich  liad  auiniattd  the  allies  of  Sparta  to  tha 
March  of  closc  of  tlie  Peloponnpsian  war.  That  sentiment  had 
Pnnwuiiai«,  root  in  the  notion  of  city  autonomy,  and  was  sustained 
kinjr.^nto  simply  by  fear  of  Athens.  AVith  the  fidl  of  the  im- 
Attica.  penal  city,  the  bond  which  held  Spartans,  Thehans, 

and  Corinthians  toprether  was  really  looseni>d,  although,  in  the  first 
moments  of  -vindictive  rajre.  the  Theban  and  Corinthian  leadeis  in- 
sisted that  Athens  slioiild  be  treated  as  Plataiai  had  been  treated 
by  Archidamos.  The  feeling  rapidly  cooled  down  when  it  became 
apparent  that  the  promises  made  by  the  Spartans  were  a  mere 
cheat,  that  by  means  of  the  harmosts  and  the  dekarchiea  Sparta 
carried  out  a  system  of  tyranny  such  as  the  Ilellenic  world  had  not 
yet  seen,  and  that  Athens  was  needed  as  an  instrument  for  counter- 
acting the  power  which  had  overwhelmed  her.  They  had  further 
causes  of  oifence.  Sparta  had  used  them  freely  to  do  her  hard 
work ;  but,  if  she  allowed  them  the  empty  honour  of  statues  and 
inscriptions,  she  steadily  refused  to  share  with  them  the  golden 
harvest  which  she  had  reaped  during  the  war.  Nor  was  it  likely 
that  the  pre-eminent  glory  and  power  of  Lysandros  would  be  sffeey 
able  to  the  Herakleid  kings  of  his  own  city.  The  honours  heaped 
*^  >  Sec  p.  418. 
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on  tbe  HucceaaM  leader  roused  'Ibe  jeabusj  «iid  the  wratli  of 
l^tusmu,  one  of  these  kings;  and  PauMidu,  wlieu  LyModrM 
had  set  out  for  Eleueis,  prayed  thkt  he  too  mif^ht  be  allowed  to 
IraA  a  Spttrtan  force  into  Attica,  For  this  expeditaou  contjngenta 
were  furnisbnl  by  all  the  alliee  except  the  Theliaiu  and  OorinthisM. 
A.  few  months  bad  sufficed  to  strengthen  in  them  the  guapidon 
that  Sparta  meant  to  make  Athens  a  mere  dependency  on  hewelf, 
and  BO  to  encroach  on  the  freedom  of  her  neighbours.  They  refused 
therefore  to  join,  on  the  plea  that  tbe  convention  made  after  the 
surrender  of  the  city  had  not  been  Tiolal«d. 

The  presence  of  Pausanias,  although  Lyeandros  stood  by  bis 
side,  encouraged  many  to  eipreea  frewly  their  opinion  of  the  tyrants 
who  had  fled  to  Eleuais,  as  well  as  of  those  who  still 
held  sway  in  Athens.  In  the  complsints  thus  made  I'mmnlu. 
the  liin|;  probably  saw  fresh  evidence  of  the  schemes  ^^ql^^ 
which  had  awakened  bis  jealousy ;  but  his  first  act  was  ifmniiTBt 
to  summon  ThraaybouJos  and  his  ftUowers  to  disperse.  *"""■ 
Their  refusal  was  fallowed  by  a  series  of  alight  engagements,  ending 
with  otte  in  which  the  exiles  lostrlCO  men.  Faueuiias  was  thus 
victorious,  and  he  could  (herofore  aflbrd  now  to  act  on  his  better 
judgement.  Under  ft  trace  granted  by  him  envoys  were  sent  by 
the  exiles  to  Sparta,  and  with  them  went  two  citisens  belonging 
to  the  party  opposed  to  the  Ten  within  the  city.  On  their  side  the 
Ten,  who  in  the  opiniou  of  Xenophon  constituted  the  state,  dis- 
patched messengers  offering  the  unconditional  surrender  of  tJie  city, 
and  demaoding  the  like  suhmisnoQ  from  the  exiles  in  Feiraieus,  if 
these  were  sincere  in  their  desire  for  peace.  The  Spartans  answered 
by  appointing  fifteen  commissioners  fa  settle  mattera  along  with 
Pausanias.  The  convention  agreed  iijxm  restored  the  exiles  to  their 
homes,  and  secured  an  amnesty  to  all  except  the  Thirty  with  their 
Eleven  executioners,  and  the  Ten  who  had  done  what  they  could 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  expelled  tyrants.  Eleusis  was  left  as 
an  independent  town  which  might  heueed  as  a  place  of  refuge  by 
such  as  feared  to  remain  at  Athens.  But  if  the  eiUes  were  reedy 
to  forgive,  the  Thirty  were  not  disposed  to  abandon  their  con~ 
spracy.  The  &ct  became  known  that  they  were  enlisting  an  army 
of  mercenaries,  and  the  people,  who  had  just  restored  the  old  demo- 
ciatic  constitution  as  it  stood  before  the  surrender  of  401  ^j^ 
the  city,  marched  against  them.  Their  generals  who  Bpriuc. 
come  out  to  ask  for  a  conference  were  seized  and  slain ;  the  survi-' 
vors  of  the  Thirty  fled  from  Attica;  and  the  other  Athenians  in 
Eleiisis  accepted  the  peace  which  the  Demos  again  offered  to  them. 

The  Atheiuan  demos   had   been   guilty  of  great    n-,-^     ' 
crimes.    They  had  fallen  during  the  last  generation    oi  the  da- 
into  the  perilous  habit  of  mind  which  sets  lightly  by    ■"o"'*^- 
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wii:::i  •^^:-''7^-  :^n:  jTi::: : :-  ::  :lrir  c:  :L::ry=:r:i.  to:rether  with 
tzr?  fun:  :  1  IT.  ■J^^z.i  iracln.M  :':r  &  c^:-2:iz:  :n  Siicririce  lo  the  ircJ*. 
F::li--j.  *.Lr  Trz.  L^\  l>.^^:•w^  fpjm  Sp*r:a  a  hundred  talents  to 
^  riE[  1  -v^rl  ai-ain-t  -^^  exiles  in  Pe!rfu»:us.  It  might  fairly  have 
Iwen  pl-ad»rd  that  thi*  money  should  be  repaid  by  those  to  whom 
it  had  be*:ii  lent  or  by  their  representatives.    The  people  inj«l«ted 

1  S«e  p.  443. 
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}□  treating  the  debt  as  a  publio  one,  fmd  dischnrged  it  as  Boon  as 
thdr  trensiiry  eoaibled  them  to  do  bo.  As  a  foil  to  this  picture, 
Ihan  which  wb  ohh  find  nothing  more  to  (he  credit  of  any  peopln 
ill  any  age,  wo  iui;;ht  he  dtspoaed  to  set  the  exclusire  spirit  which 
br  the  peephisma  of  Aiistophon  Teatrioted  the  citizenahip  to  the 
»ons  of  parents  who  both  were  AthnniaD  citizens.  la  the  dajs  of 
her  maritime  empire  Athena  had  been  content  to  insiat  only  on 
the  citizenship  of  the  father,  and  had  ^nted  the  right  of  inter- 
marriage with  people  beyond  the  bordera  of  Attica.  She  waa  then 
cHrryinfT  out  a  plan  which  slowly  but  surely  would  soften  and  re- 
move the  bitter  feelings  of  eicluaivenesa  inherited  from  the  earliest 
Aryan  society,  and  in  the  end  make  the  distinctions  between  Spar- 
tans, Boiotiana,  Corinthianii,  and  Atheniana  just  those  diadnctiona 
which  exist  between  thn  men  of  Cornwall  and  Kent,  of  Sussex  nnd 
Northumberland.  Tliat  empire  had  fnllen,  and  with  it  had  fa<led 
BWaj  those  larger  aspirations  which  would  in  the  end  have  unfolded 
themselves  into  the  ideaa  of  national  unity  in  place  of  city  nutonoray. 
Athena  was  again  a  single  city  and  nothing  more ;  and  the  centri- 
fugal sprit  which  marked  all  other  Hellenic  cities  reasserted  its 
dominion  liere. 

Before  the  victory  of  Thrasyhoulos  had  lieen  achieted  at  Athene, 
the  stormy  life  of  AlkiHades  had  hpen  ended  by  murder.  After 
the  disaster  of  Aigospotamoi  lie  felt  that  his  forts  Laxivfaemt* 
on  the  Thrakian  Chersonese  would  be  but  a  poor  de-  "2,^^^^"' 
fence  against  his  Spartan  enemies,  and  ta):tng  refuge  lotsc. 
with  Pharnaba/os,  he  soon  saw  through  tlie  schemca  nf  Cyrus  for 
dethroning  his  bnilher  Arta\erxes  who  had  Huccccded  his  father 
Dareios  Xotlioa.  These  schemes  lie  was  ea;:er  to  reveal  to  tlie 
monarch  him»'lf  at  Sousa,  and  for  this  purpiise  he  besought  the 
satrap  to  send  hini  thither  with  the  Athouian  envoys '  who  after 
a  detention  of  three  yeara  had  found  their  -n-ay  down  to  the 
coaat.  With  this  reqiiest  Pliarnabazos,  nr,t  liking-  the  Spartans 
and  specially  jealous  of  Lysandros,  waa  not  indisposed  to  comply ; 
nnd  had  he  gone  to  thi-  rapital,  it  is  probable  that  the  attempt  of 
(■ynis  which  h'd  him  to  his  dimtli  at  Kumi.'ia  would  never  have 
been  made.  Hut  the  eyes  of  tlutt  prince  were  as  keenly  watchful 
IIS  those  of  AlkibiaJea :  and  the  Spartans  must  have  known  the 
dangers  which  they  might  incur  from  his  intercourse  with  the  men 
expelled  from  the  various  cities  by  the  I^ysmudrian  Decemvirates. 
"let  it  is  not  likely  that  I'liamahnzoa  would  t>e  determined  even  hj 
the  most  urgent  remonstiances  of  Spaita  to  take  the  life  of  a  man 
whom  he  had  received  as  a  guest  and  to  whom  ho  liad  assigned  an 
(ibodn  within  liis  satrapy.  The  command  of  Cvrus  must  have 
been  added  to  the  requests  from  Sparta :  aud  in  obedience  to  tha 
I  Se*  p.  tlS. 
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.  :r:i£>r  'litr  -Pur  ■x:%a  ^ven.  tor  hi;;  iiBci;:daiiuitif3a.  Toe  mnnieKr;. 
:  >  siiii.  -xf^r*  iirriiii  :m  enter  the  Iioil9*>  when*  lie  l:vi»d  m  a  Phrr- 
r.'-::  •'•-*■?'-  u:'i  "^t  :r  ja  ore.  Their  victim  ruhetl  out  •nned  onlr 
\:z'A  i  ub2r*r.  Luii  "vaa  itmck  'iown  by  a  ^hoTer  or  arpjvs. 

>•    iic^i    :it^    .rv!iii.*sc  -)erQU9}f.  .-in*  I  the  aio^s  sratematic,  of 

Tairor**     yr"ai  u>r  ~.»  "iicr.  this  brrllianc  ami  ilarinir  man  was  his 

jwi  T'tt .  tail  in  -irler  r>  fxalt  the  object  of  his  wor- 

-tl  r   ■  iar       -iiiT?  le  -ruck  ir  id  rrjae  and  car^i  rVip  no  law.    The 

■*"*"^  11.  ■<  •rz.'rm'.tLs  T»rjt:iicrv  i^wthim  no  efort:  the  nio.i 

r««s  :i^  ."^i^iuiiiv*  T  iictir  ib«iir  by  :hat  tteach»*ry  caused  ^^m  no 

'^•■•v  >*:      '•"    -I'l   1   T.r:?.  "vhicri  ai>cliin:r  coald  take  awar.  to 

■.^v:v"  :::*•.?*.;     :    ::^   -■-eui:*-*.   izul  hi*  vensenEce  must  be  on  a 

•.*'.•■. r:  ■•.^•;  "•    i:s   ^^^^  imaortanc^.     Ot'  anv  dutr  to  hb 

►•     -  ■    ;'..•-  ::>ti:u~i.n  !iir  iinew  notfainir.     If  the  conferrias' 

,    .  ■.    .■•    :  :-  r  -:•  liii  >•  to  'iiis  .vn  interest,  the  boon  should 

■  -.  \%*..      •^-  .  2-r  o-nfmls  tU'  i'JjI  •*Ten  Lire  the  benefit  of 

•  X    ^      .    A.*  -."      :    :     '-!'.::e'i   .'-.'ifciiieraci'jns  interfered  with  the 

•  ■'▼T  r.'  zii'j  *::_:;•  "wiien  rii«?  Ath<>nian  camp  was 

r  >i.r  >.  ■.->  "^'-  -■•    -ir  -T  ::.iv  ?>»  li-.-^Tibcd  a:*  uniformly 

^    ■/'•  .'I  '  lar  :::!:•.■.  !>"=•  i.t  '..'.■  ■?  t!i>Hij"'::t.  he  wasaaimatod 

>.'t.  -.•arrsriMn  J::d  ies»^r-r-:  -.v  "1     r'  hi*  r«-i:atrr.    IIuw  far 

..     ■   1  !   ■:•  :.i  n    -.av  V  =:;ii=  :;!:::-♦:.  li:^  r-iot?  related  in  the  ]>a=^t 

■  ^.  .-  -M'  'vr'iirai  silo's^.  Hr  •:!--:«  1  Iii*  o*  uatrvmen  to  ihv 
.  .^  ..  ......    -•  :i:.*i.r  t.vc.<::.:::.z  ry  z-VAzj:  them  the  lie  that  the 

■  -.;•%■':,-  "ri?'!  :  r  tli-rb  :r:-Z'i-h:p  i'.nd  was  repelletl  only  l»y 
■».    •   vrrr.'ir    -^er::"-.*.:::.-     Ir. -.  rd-rt.>  o^ver  this  fvdfehood,  h** 

MIS   .- :*jr«^*.  •■-  :-'  I:e  A-T.'.ir.  wh-n.  Mkinj'  him  at   his  word,  the 

\  ■•..    :a-  e::vn>  ;ipiViLr»»'l   tv-tV-rv  Tiscaphernes.-     Wheu  he  had 

■  ■.-.-:  it  Lvav^'v.'v:::  t.^  :a'av  up  :u»^  (\\xi^  of  the  dem'Xracy  which 

'.">»  j-id  prv»f«:Sc><'d  l*!*:!!  to  dtsi.':?e  ant  I  t  i  iute.  he  a^'ain  cheated  thv 

V:  jeniaas  by  as^uraiKV*.  which  he  knt-w  to  be  fuUe,  of  the  sincere 

*rvl    proti"»und    friendship   fell  for    them  by  Tissaphemes.*     By 

••i'#ehK\)d,  ax"axn,  he  tov^k  credit   to   himself  for  preventinjr  the 

rhenician  fleet  fivm  appearinar  on  the  side  of  the  Spartans,  wheu 

he  knew  that  the  satrap  had  made  up  his  mind  that  it  should  not 

uppear  on  the  scene  of  vmr  at  all.*     In  no  ono  of  those  instances 

were  his  acts  disinterested  or  hi<  pi-ofesitions  sincere;  and  with 

his  long  course  of  fraud  and  falsehood  his  conference  with  the 

coneials  at  Aigospotamoi  stands  out  in  solitary  contrast.    Here 

lievond   doubt  he    ^'as    right;    but  ho   was   an   exile  from  hU 

couutrV)  he  wus  under  the  ban  of  Sparta,  and  he  knew  that  he  had 

Hu  enemy  in  Tiwaphernes.    From  the  two  latter  he  had  nothin«r  to 

e\pi*ct :  in  Athens  he  might  yet  hope  to  gain  a  footing,  and  his 

own  intereist  would  prompt  him  to  utter  a  protest  against  the  iufa- 

1  See  p.  427.       «  See  p.  431.       «  Sec  p.  43??.       *  See  p.  145. 
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tuation  which  was  flinging  away  the  Athenian  navy.    The  action^ 

of  his  whole  life  were  in  harmony  with  the  creed  of  a  man  who 

Imew  no  deity  hut  himself. 

The  schemes  which  Alkihiades  was  anxious  to  reveal  to  the 

Persian  king  were  destined  to  hring  about    a  series  of  evBnte, 

which,  if  they  do  not  belong  strictly  to  Greek  history,     pieas  of  Cy- 

yet  throw  a  wonderful  li!2rht  on  certain  characteristics    ™? '®'  ***• 
*  °  neturone- 

of  Greek  military  life,  as  well  as  on  the  state  of  things  ment  of  Ax- 
generally  at  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  **'^«"c«* 
close  of  the  long  strife  left  without  employment  large  bodies  of  men 
who  had  been  engaged  in  warfare  so  long  as  to  feel  little  desire  for 
more  peaceful  work.  Of  all  the  good  qualities  of  Hellenic  soldiers 
no  foreigner  was  so  thoroughly  aware  a.s  Cyrus.  Ilis  dealings  with 
Lysandros  and  the  forces  under  his  command  had  shown  him  the 
steadiness  of  their  obedience  under  discipline,  tlieir  powers  of 
endurance  under  hardship,  and  the  sturdiness  of  their  self-depen- 
dence in  circiunstances  of  difficulty  and  danger.  Of  these  splendid 
instniments  he  resolved  to  avail  himself,  when  on  his  father's  death 
he  foimd  that  the  prize  which  he  coveted  had  slipped 
from  his  gi-asp.  I  )areios  had  not  declared  him  his  suc- 
cessor, and  Artaxerxes,*  his  elder  brother,  though  not  bom  lilie 
himself  in  the  purple,  sat  on  the  throne.  Burning  with  rage,  Cyrus 
made  his  way  to  the  ICprean  coast,  with  the  determination  of 
avenging  himself  first  on  Tissaphernes  who  had  charged  him  with 
plotting  against  his  brother  and  then  of  sweeping  that  brother  from 
his  path.  The  war  which  he  now  openly  carried  on  against 
Tissapherues  led  tlie  Icjnian  cities  to  revolt  from  that  satrap  and 
submit  themselves  to  Cyrus,  while  it  blinded  Aa-taxerxes  to  the 
further  designs  for  which  that  war  served  as  a  cloak.  Miletos  was 
still  in  the  hands  of  Tissapheniesj  and  the  siege  of  this  city  might 
be  made  an  excuse  for  raising  forces  to  be  used  hei*eafter  in  more 
serious  undertakings.  He  might  still  further  promote  his  own  ends 
by  seeming  to  spend  his  money  solely  in  the  interest  of  his  friends. 
Vor  this  purpose  he  found  a  thoroughly  congenial  spirit  in  the 
Lakedaimonian  Klearchos  who,  having  been  banished,  it  is  said,  for 
gross  insubordination  to  the  Ephors  as  well  os  for  execrable 
tyranny  while  Harmostes  of  Byzantion,  was  eager  to  engage  himself 
in  any  service  which  promised  to  feed  his  appetite  for  war.  The 
large  sum  of  10,000  dareiks  placed  in  his  hands  by  the  prince 
enabled  Klearchos  to  raise  a  mercenary  force  which  he  employed 
against  the  Thrakians  of  the  Chersonesos,  but  which  was  to  be  at 
the  orders  of  Cyrus  in  the  event  of  his  needing  them.  Similar  gifts 
to  Aristippos  the  Aleuad'  procured  another  large  force  in  llies- 

1  Called  Mnemon,  it  is  said,  from  3  See  p.  25 

tlie  excellence  of  his  memor}'. 

KK  2 
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!«4lv  :  others  worv)  nmod  by  the  ^Vrka^lLin  Sophaiuetod,  tho  Acliaian 
S>Knite:),  and  the  lioiotian  Proxenos,  to  Lc  led,  so  CyrUs  declared, 
ftmiinst  the  Pisidian  rebels. *  The  army  thus  raided  could  bo  increa^evl 
by  withdrawing  from  the  forces  under  the  command  of  the  Arka- 
dlan  Xeniaa  all  except  those  which  wore  abH>hitely  needed  for  the 
pzotection  of  the  Ionian  cities  of  <Vsia  Minor.     All  the  troops  thus 
enlisted  wt?re  gathered  at  SArdeis,  when  Cyrus  determined  to  play 
out  his  game.     lie  saw  around  him  a  hundred  thousand  noc- 
Ilellenic  troops  whom  he  despisi^d,  and  upwards  of  seven  thousand 
Greek  hoplites  whose  presence  was  to  him  a  sure  pledge  of  victon*. 
In  this  brilliant  nri-ay  was  the  future  histomn  of  the  expedition  and 
of  the  more  famous  retreat  which  followed  it.     C)n  the  invitation 
of  Proxenos,  Xenophon,  the  friend  of  Sokrates  who  still  lives  for  us 
in  his  pages,  had  left  Athens  where  life  probably  was  not  altofrether 
a  paradis*  for  tlie  men  l)olongiug  to  that  class  of  Knights  (Ilippeis  > 
who  had  been  the   foremost  supporters   of  the   detested  Thirty. 
Lured  by  the  highly  coloured  pictures  of  his  friend  who  spoke  of 
Cyrus  as  immeasurably  dearer  to  him  tlian  his  country,  Xenophou 
appeared  before  the  prince  at  Sardfis^   and  was  in- 
duced to  join,  as  one  of  the  few  Greek  horsemen  in  hi-, 
camp,  under  the  assurance  that  he  was  morohin-r  lo  punish  the 
Pisidians  and  that  at  the  close  of  the  expedition  he  &hoidd  at  once 
return  homo  with  an  ample  recompense  for  his  toll.     This  delusion 
was  shared  by  all  the  Greek  commandei-s  except  Klearchos,  who  was 
alone  admitted  to  the  secret  from  the  lirst,  and  who  had,  it  woidd 
mvm,  declared   himself  fully  able  to  meet  any  opposition  which 
might  be  made  when  his  real  object  should  l>eeonie  kno^m.     O'A 
i-e.iching  the  Phrygian  city  of  Kolossai  the  nuuilx-r  of  the  (ireek 
troops  was  increatred  by  the  arrival  of  1,000  hoplites  and  000  pel- 
tasts  under  the  Thessalian  Menon.      A   ivview   of  hi*  army  at 
Kelainai,  tlirougli  which  his  forefather  Xerx4?s  w.u*  siid  to  havo 
led  his  millioKS  of  slaves,  delighted  the  more  keenifightiHl  C\Ti'.< 
with  the  kntjwlwlge  tkat  he  was  tho  le.uler  of  more  than  11, 0»)  > 
IloUenic  fivemen.     Taking  much  the  snme  track  which  wa3  after- 
wards to  h'  folio wtnl  l)v  tlie  cru.*aders  undor  Godfruv  and  Tancre:l. 
■(/vrus  found  that  the  impregnable  pass  of  the  Tauric  range,  known 
liS  the  Kilikian  gates,  had  Imjou  left  withcait  defenders.     The  Kili- 
kiau  chief,  b:.'aring  the  heri.*dit;iry  name  Syennesis,  had  fjilleu  back 
on  h»iirning  that  Menon  Imd  managed  to  cross  the  mountains  by  th«:» 
pasM  in  his  rear,  and  that  the  coast  was  threateiied  by  a  Peloponne- 
hian  ileet  imder  Samioc.' 

'  Xi*n.  Anah.  i.  1  ;  ii.  C.  on  the  part  of  Syenn^M*  to  dffeii  1 

'  Xvn.  A  nab.  iii.  1,  9.  the  mountain   pa**.    The  fact*  re- 

*  Xrn.  //.  in.  1.  >;ivci*  the  latter  Inted  certainly  «ecm  to  imply  tht: 

fftf'l  AH  the  rciil  cau^c  of  the  failure  hits  resistance  wojf  chiefly  hv  the 
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0:1  reaohing  Tanoa  tlie  Greek  mercenariM  necesMrilj  ditcovered 
that  they  hud  been  draim  thus  i'ai  bv  a  mere  feinL  Thev  hod 
left  the  Piddians  far  behind  them.  The  lul  ub-  Thaam 
ject  aimed  at  must  therefore  be  the  overthrow  of  the 
Great  Kinfr  himself.  Biit  they  hod  been  hired  for  do  aodi  pur- 
poae,  and  thev  ehranli  from  pluo;^!]^  into  a  mysterioUB  cODiiItT 
which  woiiid  ijkce  a  thouBao'l  leagues  bi'twoen  them  and  the  IM. 
Klearchos  was  tbu  only  man  in  tha  secret,  and  when  the  order  came 
to  march  on,  it  was  met  by  a  flat  rufiiaal  which  called  forth  sum- 
mary punishr.ieot  But  tho  amiy  waa  cot  in  the  humour  to  be 
deterred  cTeii  by  the  harshest  mcnaiires,  and  tlie  cruultitn  of  Elear- 
choH  would  dixKrnce  a  sai-age.  Violt-nce  provoked  resiBtauce,  and 
KlearchoR,  haviiiir  nnrronly  escaped  bcin^'xtODed  to  drath,  thoDf;ht 
it  prudent  to  tnhe  another  courae,  and  siiiiimoncil  liis  men  to  a 
fcenernl  assembly.  Thero  is  eometbin;!  ludicrous  in  the  picture  in 
which  Xeuophoii  represents  this  terrible  rufiiaii  as  standing'  before 
them  for  a  lonp  time  weepinfr  lilie  a  woman.  Hideous  in  face, 
tiuiber-toncd  in  Toii'e,  he  had  brought  liis  men  by  n  studied  system 
of  severity  to  fear  himself  more  than  they  feared  the  enemy.' 
Bfiyond  the  excellent  diacipline  which  he  maintained  he  had  no 
Utle  to  tlieir  ctinsidemtion  -,  and  yet  he  knew  that  somcthinir  nii^'ht 
1*0  pained  from  lln'ek  Foldiere  by  sliowors  of  crocodile's  tears 
before  he  bn^.'nn  his  ad<Ire.°s.  Tho  whole  scene  was  a  aitara.  ITe 
had  I'dd  C'yms  that  such  a  mutiny  was  to  be  looked  for  as  soon  an 
the  men  kIioiiM  bi>^in  to  >eo  that  Pisidia  was  not  to  bo  the  limit  of 
their  mnrch,  and  ha  had  assured  hiiu  ih^t  be  knew  thuvou^ihly  how 
to  deal  with  it.  Thus  prepared  he  bepiu  amidst  sohs  and  tenre  to 
inform  \iU  silent  and  astonished  bearers  bow  keenly  the  present 
state  of  thinp-s  distresseil  him.  He  owed  (Jyrus  a  heavy  debt  of 
pratitude.  The  prince  had  bestowed  on  bim  10,000  dareika,  which 
he  had  spent  not  on  himself  but  in  leviin);  men  and  in  providin); 
for  thMr  comfort  and  efticiency.  Their  refusal  to  march  on  would 
tlierefore  compel  bim  either  to  be  uugfrateful  to  Cyrus  or  to  l)0 
ITenclierous  to  them,  ]lo  could  have  no  heait;ition  in  ctiooun^''. 
He  should  abido  by  tUeir  detision  :  but  fur  obvioua  roasons  lie 
could  do  so  only  as  their  comrade,  not  as  their  leader.     He  would 

lUikc  nf  kfcpiiii.'  xi|i  ap[<"nrancn<,  ir  tlie  ni.illcr.    'nicE|>1inr<  rcfiiwit  to 

Art.'»x«rx(K  s!i"iilil  lie  Micitflintl  In  I'liKaKe   In   »ny  cunlc-f.   with   Ih" 

rcslatin!;  (.'yru'r  -""  event  vhioh  hp  ^e^^ia^  kin);  i  liut  wlirn  (^-lus  ui^inl 

Iimbabiy  did  niit  rxiicot.    Ills  wile  his  rlnlm  un  Iheir  prBlitxde  fiir  hi» 

^liyaxs  hud  JruDe>l  llie  |>rinre  nn  liu  brljiiii  iheir  Mn|(!i;le  with  Atllpn^, 

march  Ihrou^h   I1irv{;lii,  linnu;!".'!  Ih><r  ranld  nnl  bpl])  iwndinfC  theHrct 

him    a  lurw  Slim  of  iminpy  vliii;])  tinclrr  Sainii"  with    orders  to  aiil 

n'lipvvd    him    fmni    nlinnM    <iv«r-  ('.vriis  il' then- should  be  nwd  of  su 

nhtlming    diOicnlll'-*.       N'ur     ran  duiii;:. 
inunli    mnre  b«  raiil,   p»riii|M,  fur  '  Xcn.  Anal.  ii.  G,  9. 

tlie  caric^lncM  uf  tho  Sp-irtait*  in 
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liecoaie  ome  of  tbem.  mzid  obrr  whatever  o£ci?r  ibtr  andki  JtcL 
Tlie\'  iTrrfr  to  bim  cooEtrr.  fii<-D(b.  fuller,  bis  all.  for  visk 
hevms  worth  notbin?.  urithont  them  he  eoold  i^iiiheg  L^i 
•rzieniT  Dor  help  a  frieud.  In  this  sei»e  his  wora«  wvre  3Sid::)aiGBd}T 
true.  Iii«  aj:dre»«  wa.«  neexred  with  heartx  rhciezs.  az»d  man  •ksn 
2JU(30  mtrn  left  !h<r  eiiCa2ii}«:iiest  of  Xeiuas  azid  P^m  mad.  fiMk  isp 
their  pc  rition  by  :ha;  of  Kiearch^.'S. 

The  tiiiacr«>  of  the  uutiny  cau5e<i  to  Cttos  deep  pcnieiztjr. 
lie  sent  i-.-r  KJ*<irch<^* :  but  iliat  leafier,  while  he  refused  to  px 
BeiBctAsc*  w-ai  a  j-nw.tr-  za^bA's*^  to  a»ir»iiv  him  that  he  wnz3d  se: 
M  mtrii*^'  evtritL:L2"  ftntiifht  in  tl:*f  ezd.  and  reqaissted  him  t> 
«ish  Cjrriw  reji-eat  Lis  Fimiri-oa^  a^n-.ia  and  azain  in  crder  thai, 
asrain  ai:>l  ajrain.  hr  mi^ht  refiL^  Xu  cimply  ^-iih  it.  In  a  »ecc*ni 
a5>eii.L1y  the  ivvjlution  was  talien  to  aj>k  Cyrus  plainly  what  h^ 
wi<>he<l  an' I  icfrndeil  to  do.  liv  his  answer  thev  mizht  decide 
wbc-thfrr  lo  fro  on  or  not.  Cyru^,  instructed,  we  cannot  doaht.  by 
Kif^rcb'  <>.  toM  tiiem  tliat  lu*  inu.st  ad\^nce  some  ^jUO  miles  farther 
to  the  Kiijihrates,  wher«i  h*i  liad  to  puni^h  his  enemy  Abrohoma?. 
If  thf'V  >'iiiul<l  lind  him  th»*r«.%  h«i  would  punish  him:  if  Abzoknmas 
:?Iiou!J  luive  lied  r-tiil  furtlK-r, —  wliv,  then,  thev  would  consider 
what  It  luij-lit  ba  be»t  to  do.  The  soldiers  knew  well  enoug-h 
wliat  tliv  excuse  meant:  but  thov  had  not  been  told  in  80 manv 
wunls  tliJit  they  were  inarchin;:  a;rainst  the  kin£r.  retivat  was 
practically  impossible,  and  their  reluctance  was  in  some  mea- 
sure uveicome  by  a  promi.^ed  increase  of  fifty  per  cent,  to  their 
pay. 

The  pe<juel  of  the  storj'  to  the  catastrophe  at  Kunaxa  exhibits 
little  more  than  the  inconi|)etence  ot*  Persians  in  contests  with  a 
The  march  disciplined  enemy.  Mountain  pass<^s,  rivers,  canaL«. 
to  Kunaxu.  ^11  of  tliem  pHfjenting"  barriers  almoi-t  insuperable,  are 
successively  abandoned,  to  the  astonishment  and  the  benefit  of  the 
invader.  At  Thapsakos  on  the  Juiplirates  tlie  anny  was  plainly 
infonned  that  the  enemy  whom  Cyrus  wii?hed  to  punish  was  not 
Abrokomas  but  Artaxerxes.  The  announcement  was  received 
^^-ith  miurnuirs  :  but  these  were  coniined  to  an  expression  of  their 
dissatisfaction  at  having"  been  deceived  and  to  a  demand  for  a  re- 
compen.se  such  as  that  which  C\tils  had  jriven  to  his  Hellenic 
guards  when  he  went  to  see  his  father  Dareios  in  his  Jast  illness. 
Cyrus  promised  them  a  donation  of  five  silver  minas  (nearly  2*.V. ) 
each  as  soon  as  they  should  reach  IJabylon,  together  with  full  pay 
until  they  should  ap:ain  reach  Ionia.  In  a  review  which  he  held 
soon  afterwards  Cvrus  bade  his  (ireek  soldiers  act  worthily  of 
their  freedom, — a  blessing"  for  which  he  heartily  enned  them,  and 
in  exchange  for  which  he  would  gladly  }deld  up  all  that  he  pos- 
sessed* 
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In  the  course  of  the  march  the  porophet  SihuuM  had  told  0  jrus 
that  no  battle  would  take  place  fbr  ten  dajSf  and  the  prince  had 
promised  to  give  him  8,000  dareiks  if  hia  worda  should  Battio  of 
prove  true.  The  ten  days  had  passed  without  any  en-  SSh^"^ 
gagement,  and  C}'rus  fulfilled  his  promise.  He  had  Qynu. 
well-nigh  convinced  himself  that  Artazerzes  had  given  up  all  in- 
tention of  fighting ;  and  this  impression  was  strengtiiened  when  he 
found  that  not  a  man  had  been  left  to  defend  a  trench,  thirty  feet 
broad  and  eighteen  feet  deep,  which  had  been  dug  specially  to 
oppose  the  Oyreian  army^  and  which  extended  for  a  space  of  about 
forty  English  miles,  as  i'ar  as  the  wall  of  Media,  along  the  plain 
hTug  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  Between  the  finrmer 
river  and  the  trench  a  passage  of  only  twenty  feet  in  width  had 
been  left ;  and  a  few  well-armed  and  well-disciplined  companies 
might  have  held  such  a  passage  against  a  host.  Having  passed 
this  narrow  inlet,  Cyrus  saw,  not  indeed  his  enemy,  but  clear 
traces  of  his  recent  £ight.  He  began  to  look  upon  his  prize  as 
won  without  a  blow.  On  the  second  day  after  passing  the  trench 
the  army  was  approaching  the  station  appointed  for  the  noon- 
tide meal,  when  the  tidings  were  brought  that  Artaxerxes  was 
advancing  across  the  plain  with  his  army  in  order  of  battle.  One 
or  two  hours  still  passed  before  the  cloud  of  dust  was  seen  which 
shrouded  the  royal  squadrons,  and  the  Cyreians  had  thus  ample 
time  to  form  in  lighting  array.  The  dispositions  of  Cyrus  were 
simple  and  judicious.  IILs  object  was  to  strike  straight  at  the 
centre  of  the  Persian  host  which  surrounded  the  king ;  and  this 
work  of  paramount  importance  he  assigned  to  the  Greeks,  whose 
first  interest  it  was  to  secure  the  safety  of  Cyrus.  But  the  tendency 
of  Gieek  hoplites  in  a  battle  was  always  to  work  to  the  right ;  and 
in  the  battle,  while  his  Greek  troops  had  already  won  an  easy 
victory  and  were  pursuing  the  enemy  opposed  to  them,  the  force 
surrounding  the  king  stretched  away  to  the  left  and  threatened  to 
outflank  the  anny  of  Cyrus,  who  instantly  charged  with  his  guard 
of  six  hundred  horsemen.  The  onset  was  thoroughly  successfid. 
The  ranks  of  the  royal  troops  were  broken,  and  the  Cyreians 
h«istenod  away  in  pursuit,  leaving  the  prince  attended  only  by  a 
small  knot  of  men.  At  that  moment  Cyrus  caught  sight  of  hia 
brother,  and  the  feeling  of  personal  rage,  thus  roused  to  boiling 
heat,  cast  to  the  winds  all  restrtdnts  of  prudence.  '  I  see  the  man,' 
he  cried,  as  he  dashed  at  the  king,  wounding  him  through  the 
breastplate.  In  the  next  instant  lie  was  himself  struck  down  by  a 
severe  blow  in  the  eye,  and  in  a  few  moments  more  he  was  slain 
with  eight  of  his  bravest  men. 

The  head  and  the  right  hand  of  Cyrus  paraded  in  the  front 
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ranks  of  Artaxerxes  showed  to  the  native  army  of  tho  prince 
Feri>kziti«     that  the  strife  was  at  an  end,  and  the  discovery  of  his 
o?tiwCy^"     death  was  followed  by  their  immediate  flight  to  the 
roUn  Greeks,    station  which  they  had  occupied  the  night  before.  The 
Greeks  were  three  or  four  miles  distant  pursuing  the  Persians  whom 
they  had  routed,  when  they  heard  that  the  enemy  had  been  victorious 
on  the  left.    Hurrying  back,  they  foimd  the  king's  trnops  moving 
towards  them  in  order  of  battle ;  but  tlie  onset  of  the  Greeks  again 
filled  thom  with  terror,  and  these  also  fled  in  dismay.    Still  nothing' 
was  known  of  Cyrus,  and  Miin  guesses  were  made  of  the  reasons 
which  might  keep  him  out  of  sight.    At  length  going  back  to  the 
camp,  the  Greeks  found  it  plundered,  although  the  ravagers  were 
gone.     Tho  suddenness  with  which  the  battle  began  had  left  them 
no  time  for  their  noonday  meal,  and  there  was  nothing  forth- 
coming for  their  supper.     On  the  next  morning  they  learnt  that 
Cyrus  had  been  killed  and  that  their  own  \ictory  had  been  won  in 
vain.    But  when  Phalinos,  an  Arkadian  Greek,  appearing  along  vrith 
the  surgeon  and  histonan  Ktesias,  as  an  envoy  from  the  king,  bade 
them  lay  down  their  arms,  Klearclios  answered  that  such  commands 
were  nv)t  usually  obeyed  by  conqucrora,  nnd  asked  Phalinos  what 
ndvico  he,  as  a  Greek,  would  under  the  circumstances  give  to  his 
couutmuen.     *  If  I  could  see  but  one  chance  in  vour  favour  out  of 
ten  thousand,'  was  the  answer,  '  I  should  urge  you  to  hold  out  to 
the  uttermost ;  but  I  see  none,  so  I  counsel  you  to  t;ike  what  you 
can  pet.'    '  That  is  what  you  think,'  retorted  Klearclios ;  *  now  go 
and  tell  the  king  from  us,  that  if  he  wi.«hes  to  have  us  as  his 
friends,  we  shall  be  of  more  use  to  him  with  our  arms  than  with- 
out them,  and  if  he  would  treat  us  ns  enemies,  wt?  fihall  with  our 
weapons  be  of  more  ase  to  ourselves.'    Phalinos,  promising  to  take 
back  this  message,  added  that  the  king  pnxilaimed  a  tnico  so  long 
as  the  Greeks  remained  where  they  were,  while  any  change  of 
position  would  be  regarded  as  a  declaration  of  war.     *  What  am  1 
to  say  about  this  ?  '  a«<ked  Phalinos.    *  »Say  that  we  are  of  the  same 
mind  "with  the  king.'    *  And  what  mind  is  that  ?  '  he  asked  again. 
'  Why,  that  there  is  to  be  truce,  if  we  stay  whore  we  are,  and  war, 
if  we  move.'  At  best  tlieir  situation  was  full  of  dangiir.   On  hearing 
of  the  death  of  Cvrus,  thev  had  sent  to  Ariaios  the  commander  of 
his  native  army,  offering  to  place  him  on  the  Persian  throne,  a.«, 
being  the  victors,  they  had  both  the  right  and  the  power  to  do. 
This  ofl'er  Ariaios  had  decline<l,  on  the  ground  that  the  Persian 
grandees  would  never  submit  to  such  an  arrangement,  and  he  had 
announced  at  the  same  time  his  puq^ose  of  immediate   retreat. 
The  only  course  open  to  them,  as  it  seemed,  was  to  retreat  along 
with  him.    A  solemn  compact  made  with  ArLiios  was  followetl 
by  a  resolution  to  march  onwards  with  the  utmost  speed.     Before 
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the  day  closed  they  saw,  as  they  thought,  the  main  hody  of  their 
enemies.  The  night  was  spent  in  a  state  of  noisy  canfunon  which 
so  frightened  the  army  of  Artaxerxes  that  in  the  morning  not  a 
man  or  beast  was  visible ;  and  the  wholesome  efiects  of  this  alarm 
were  seen  in  the  arrival  of  heralds  who  came  not  with  demands 
for  surrender  but  with  proposals  for  a  truce.  Kiearchos  received 
the  olVer  with  the  rejoinder  that  before  the  truce  there  must  be  a 
battle,  for  his  men  were  hungr}'  and  they  must  have  something  to 
eat,  and  no  man  should  dare  to  talk  to  them  about  peace  who 
failed  to  furnish  them  a  dinner.  The  answer,  allowing  the  justice 
of  their  demand,  was  brought  back  with  a  speed  which  convinced 
the  Greeks  that  the  king  or  his  responsible  agent  must  be  close  at 
hand  :  and  the  coucessiou  showed  that  the  best  method  of  dealing 
with  Persians  was  bravado.  At  the  end  of  three  days  Tissaphernes 
appeared,  charged,  as  he  said,  by  the  king  to  ask  why  the  Greeks 
had  come  up  cigaiust  him.  Ivlearchos  answered,  in  words  perfectly 
true  in  every  mouth  but  his  own,  that  they  had  set  out  without 
the  least  idea  of  tlieir  destination,  that  C}tus  had  led  them  on  by 
vague  pretexts  and  promises  from  one  stage  to  another,  and  that 
the  Greeks,  having  received  much  good  at  his  hands,  shrank  from 
deserting  a  beuefactor  in  the  hour  of  his  need.  Cyrus  was  now 
dead  ;  with  the  kin;jr  they  bad  no  quarrel,  and  their  only  widh  was 
to  return  iiome  without  doing  him  any  harm,  if  they  should  be 
suffered  to  depart  unmolested.  Tissaphernes  promised  to  deliver 
their  messiij^e,  and  bi)und  them  to  observe  the  truce  until  they  saw 
him  again. 

Twenty  days  passed,  and  still  there  was  no  sign  of  the  coming 
of  the  satrap.      The  king  and  his  advisers  had   probably  taken 
the  true  uieasiu'e  of  their  position.     The  presence  of    Efforts  of 
the  Greeks  was  dangerous  chiefly  in  the  effect  which  it    f^^^l^^ 
might  have  on  thu  Babylonians.    The  memory  of  their    the  Orrcks 
ancient  independence  and  of  previous  revolts  against    i^"to°Baby- 
the  Persian  king  niiglit  quicken  their  impatience  of  the     i©"* 
inordinate  burden  laid  on  them  in  the  shape  of  yearly  tribute.     It 
was  ther<'fore  of  the  first  consequence  to  isolate  the  Greeks  and  to 
bring  homo  to  theui  the  overwhelming  perils  by  which  they  were 
surrounded.     The  lirst  step  was  to  detach  from  them  the  native 
army  of  Cyrus,  and  this  was  done  by  offering  to  the  latter  a  com- 
plete amnesty  for  the  post.    The  estrangement  thus  caused  between 
them  and  the  Cii*eek  mercenary  force  clearly  revealed  the  purpose 
of  the  king :   but  when  the  Greeks  expressed  their  fears  to  their 
general,  Kiearchos  could  only  insist  on  the  difficulty  or  the  impos- 
sibility of  retreating  against  the  will  of  the  despot,  and  on  the 
imlikelihrod  that  Artaxerxes  woidd  have  entered  into  a  solemn 
compact  with  them,  if  his  only  desire  was  to  destroy  them.    Such 
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treachery  would  make  his  name  vile  among  Qreeks  and  barhaxians 

alike. 

At  length  Tissaphemes  came,  fully  prepared  for  his  letnxiiing: 
to  his  satrapy,  and  the  whole  O^Teian  army  set  out  on  its  retreat. 
Treachery  of  ^^^^  Greekjj  marched  as  a  distinct  body  and  with  the 
Ti<Maphcr-  utmost  caution ;  but  in  spite  of  the  care  with  which 
iTthemur-  tbeir  leaders  sought  to  keep  them  asunder,  their  forag- 
*lr'^?^  ^^'  ingr  parties  would  from  time  to  time  come  into  collision, 
otiHT  Greek  and  thus  afrgraTate  the  e^-ii  feeling  already  awakened 
ipaJcre.  hetwewn  them.    They  were  now  moving  nearly  due 

east.  Tliree  marches  brought  them  to  the  wall  of  Media,  two  more 
to  the  flourishing  town  of  Sittake  on  the  Tigi-is,  not  far  from  the 
present  Bagdad.  From  this  point,  afti?r  crossing  the  river,  four 
marches  in  a  northwesterly  direction  brought  them  to  the  city  of 
(>pi8  near  the  river  Phy?kos.  A  halt  of  three  days  on  the  banks  of 
the  Great  Zah  was  marked  by  so  manifest  an  increase  of  suspicion 
and  irritation  between  the  Greeks  and  the  forces  of  Tissaphemes, 
that  Klearchos  res«Dlved  to  do  what  he  could  to  bring  this  wretched 
state  of  thiu'Ts  to  an  end,  and  deniand«^  an  inter\-iew  with  the 
satrap.  His  woixls  tau^^ht  Tissaplierncs  how  to  lay  his  snare.  Ex- 
asTgomting.  and  beyond  doubt  with  a  set  purpose,  the  means  which 
li(^  had  of  annoying  and  ruining  them,  lie  cordially  invited  Klear- 
cho/*  with  all  his  generals  and  chief  oflicors  to  a  conference  in  his 
tent  on  the  following  day.  With  astonishing  simplicity  Klearchos 
promised  to  bring  them  all,  and  with  infatuation  still  more  mar- 
vellous refused  to  be  tiu-ned  from  his  purpose,  when  warned  that 
Tis.<apliernes  was  not  to  be  trusted.  Ou  the  following  day  he  ap- 
peareil  at  the  tent-door,  accompanied  by  the  Thessalian  Menon,  the 
Arloidian  Agiiis,  the  Achaian  Sokrates,  and  the  Boiotian  Proxenos. 
Twenty  I^ochagoi  or  captains  with  200  men,  fonning  their  escort, 
remained  outside,  while  the  generals  hatl  entered  the  tent.  Pre- 
sently the  signal  was  given.  The  generals  were  seized  and  bound, 
the  otiicers  and  soldiers  outside  were  cut  down.  One  man  only, 
Nikarchos  an  Arkadian,*  escaped  into  the  (ireek  camp  with  a 
ghastly  and  fearful  wound,  and  told  the  teniblo  story.  Fearing 
instant  attack,  the  Greeks  flew  to  their  arms.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  by  an  instant  onslaught  the  Persians  might  have  crushed 
them  through  sheer  fright  and  force  of  numbers ;  but  here,  as  else- 
where, they  showed  themselves  impotent  for  all  active  opposition. 
Nothing  followed  l)eyond  a  visit  from  Ariaios  and  some  other  gran- 
dees with  a  guard  of  about  300  men,  who  demanded  to  speak  with 
the  Greek  leaders.  In  the  absence  of  the  Spartan  Cheirisophos,  the 
Grchomenian  Kleanor  and  Sophainetos  of  Stymphaloe  came  forward 

'  Till'*  mnn  lived  to  desert  his    countrymen  soon  afterw'ardf.    Xcn. 
Anah.  iii.  3,  5. 
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With  Xenophon  and  were  informed  that  Klearchos  had  paid  with 
his  life  the  penalty  of  his  treachery,  while  Proxenos  and  Menon 
were  to  he  highly  rewarded  for  revealing  his  crimes.  The  speaker 
wound  up  with  a  demand  for  the  instant  surrender  of  their  arms,  and 
was  met  by  an  outburst  of  indignant  wrath  at  the  monstrous  and 

fodless  conduct  of  Tissaphemes.  ^  If  Klearchos  was  a  traitor  and 
as  met  a  traitor  s  doom/  said  Xenophon, '  be  it  so.  But  you  say 
that  Proxenos  and  Menon  are  your  benefactors.  They  are  also  our 
leaders.     Send  thorn  to  us,  and  then  everything  can  be  settled.' 

The  Persians  had  thought  that  the  power  of  the  Greeks  lay 
only  in  the  generals,  and  that  if  these  could  be  cut  off  like  the 
locks  of  Samson,  the  giant  would  be  powerless  in  their 
hands.  ^  They  were  wholly  mistaken.  For  the  moment,     xenopboa, 
indeed,  there  was  universal  depression.     The  men  lay    ^n^*^o 
about,  as  chance  placed  them,  thinking  little  of  the    of  the  new 
duty  of  keeping  guard  or  the  need  of  preparing  food, but    ^^^^    ' 
lost  in  a  vain  yt»irning  for  the  homes,  the  parents,  wives,  children, 
kinsfolk,  whom  they  dared  not  hope  to  see  again.     Scarcely  a  man 
in  the  army  closed  his  eyes  in  sleep,  and  among  these  weary  watchers 
was  the  Athenian  Xenophon.  Having  joined  as  a  simple  volunteer, 
he  had  no  official  rank ;  but  none  the  less  the  common  peril  pressed 
heavily  on  his  heart.     *  Why  do  1  lie  here  ?  '  ho  asked  himself. 
*  The  night  is  creeping  on.     The  morning,  it  is  likely,  will  bring 
the  enemy,  and  defeat  will  be  followed  by  insults,  tortiures,  and 
death.     Yet  here  all  lie,  as  though  it  were  a  time  for  rest ;  and  am  \ 

I  to  -wTiit  until  some  oiKcer  comes  forward  to  give  counsel  and  to 
act  ?  To  whom  am  I  to  look  for  this,  and  am  I  not  old  enough  for 
the  task  ?  Assuredly  I  shall  be  but  little  the  older,  if  this  coming 
day  sees  me  a  captive/  Rising  up  hastily  and  summoning  tho 
captains  who  had  served  under  his  friend  Proxenos,  Xenophon  with 
manly  courage  and  good  sense  told  them  that  on  the  whole  the 
present  state  of  things  was  better  than  that  which  had  preceded  it. 
The  treaty  made  with  Tissaphernes  had  hampered  and  clogged 
them  ;  the  atrocious  treachery  by  which  the  Persians  had  broken 
the  compact  had  at  least  left  them  free,  and  they  could  now  trust 
to  the  strength  of  their  weapons  and  their  muscles,  and  to  the  help 
of  the  gods  who  fight  against  the  perjured.  For  himself  he  was 
willing,  he  added,  either  to  follow  or  to  lead.  One  voice  only  was 
raised  against  the  general  shout  whicli  smnmoned  Xenophon  to 
talte  the  command ;  and  that  voice  spoke  of  the  impossibility  of 
escaping  unless  they  came  to  terms  with  the  king.  The  reply  was 
ob\ious.  So  long  as  he  thought  that  he  could  do  so  with  safety, 
the  king  had  tried  to  bully  them  into  surrender ;  on  their  blunt 
refusal  he  had  at  once  ofl'ei'ed  a  truce.    Again,  Elearchoe  and  his 

^  Xcn.  Anab,  iii.  2, 29. 
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fellow-genends  had  trusted  Tissapbernes,  and  idiat  had  been  the 
issue  ?  It  was  idle  to  talk  of  peace :  and  the  man  who  had  pn>- 
poeed  it  was  thrust  out  of  the  assembly.  The  rest  went  throu^out 
the  army,  summoning  the  officers  who  had  not  followed  Klearchoe 
into  the  snare.  When  these  were  gathered,  to  the  munber  of  per- 
haps a  hundred,  midnight  had  already  come.  At  the  request  of 
the  Eleian  Hieronymos,  Xenophon  again  addressed  them.  Dwell- 
ing on  the  splendid  opportunity  which  they  had  of  doing  a 
righteous  work,  he  exhorted  them  to  display  a  double  portion  of 
zeal  and  self-sacrifice. 

A  stronger  contrast  could  scarcely  be  drawn  between  the  pre- 
sence of  mind  and  readiness  of  resource  with  which  Xenophon  met 
Preparations  ftii  emergency  wholly  unlooked  for^  and  the  utter  inca- 
for  retreat.  pacity  and  helplessness  by  which  Xlldas  at  Syracuse 
not  only  lost  a  series  of  golden  opportunities,  but  in  spite  of  all 
the  efforts  of  his  colleague  Demosthenes  dragged  to  ruin  a  far 
larger  and  more  magnificently  equipped  armament.  In  fact,  the 
genius  of  that  gifted  and  cons?cientiou3  leader,  who  but  for  Xikias 
would  have  brouirht  the  whole  Athenian  force  in  safetv  from 
Sicily,  is  largely  reproduced  in  Xenophon.  In  both  there  is  the 
same  power  of  grappling  with  ciroumstaneep,  the  same  simplicity 
of  expi-ession,  the  same  endurance  under  pi-essing  difficulties.  In 
the  council  which  followed  the  eUvtiou  of  the  generals,  Xenophon 
told  his  colleagues  that  if  they  Lf.d  behaved  as  brave  men  while 
they  were  seeking  to  place  Cyms  on  the  Persian  throne,  their  duty 
was  increased  tenfold  now  that  the  safetv  of  the  whole  armv  was 
at  stake.  They  must  show  the  Persians  not  only  that  they  moan 
to  go  home,  but  that  they  are  filly  able  to  carry  out  their  puqx^se, 
and  that  in  place  of  the  one  Klearchos  whom  they  had  entrapped 
the  Crreeks  had  now  a  thousand.  Time  pressed ;  they  must  hasten 
awav.  To  do  so  with  the  jrreatest  chance  of  success  tliev  must 
have  ns  few  incumbrances  as  possible.  The  waggons  and  all  super- 
fluous baggage  must  be  burnt,  so  as  to  leave  the  largest  number  of 
soldiers  available  for  action.  The  effect  of  these  energetic  counsels 
was  seen  on  the  anival  of  another  Persian  deputation  headoil  by 
Mithridates,  who  began  to  preach  on  the  old  text  of  Tissaphemes 
and  Ariaios.  It  was  decided  at  once  that  no  more  messages  should 
be  received,  and  that  all  heralds  should  be  sent  away  imheard. 

The  Greeks  now  crossed  the  Zab ;  but  thov  had  not  advanced 
far  when  they  were  attacked  bv  Mithridates  at  the  head  of  a  force 
f  ^^  slingera  and  mounted  bowmen,  whose  weapons  went 
the  2:ab  much  further  than  those  of  the  archers  and  javelinmen 
^^^'  in  the  army  of  tlie  Greeks.  An  attempt  to  repel  them 
by  an  attack  of  hoplites  ended  in  severe  loss ;  but  like  Gylippos 
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at  Syracusey^  Xenophon  took  on  himself  thQ  full  discredit  of  the 
defeat,  and  urged  the  formation  of  a  new  force  of  Rhodian  archers 
and  of  cavalry  who  might  be  supplied  with  such  horses  as  could  be 
spared  from  iudispensable  sendee  as  bap'gage  carriers. 

When  on  the  following  day  Mithridates  hung  on  their  march 
with  1,000  horsemen  and  4,000  archers  and  slingers,  under  the 
conviction  that  with  this  force  he  would  make  them 
all  prisoners  before  the  day  was  done,  he  found  him-    th^Smiu- 
tielf  speedily  undeceived.     Many  of  his  people  were    chianmoun- 
slain,  and  the  Greeks, to  frighten  them  moi*ethoroughly, 
hacked  and  mutilated  their  bodies.    But  the  march  of  the  Greeks 
was  still  perilous  and  toilsome ;  nor  could  anything  have  brought 
them  safely  through,  had  not  Xenophon  acquired  over  them  a 
moral  ascendancy,  which  called  forth  an  obedience  highly  credit- 
able to  men  so  situated.     The  real  struggle   came  when,  about 
fifty  miles  to  the  north  of  the  Great  Zab  river  they  approached 
the   terrible  rocks  and  defiles  which  sheltered   the  fastnesses  of 
the  Karduchian  mountaineers.     In  these  fierce  hillmen  they  en- 
countered enemies  verj'  different  from  the  Persians  whose  despot 
reigned   only  over   the   plains,  and   whose   armies   had  in  vain 
striven   to   assail   their   terrible   strongholds.     Here   there   was 
nothing  to  save  them  from  destruction  but  a  swiftness  of  move- 
ment which  should  put  them  in  possession  of  one  commanding 
height  after  another  before  the  barbarians  could  reach  them.    ]  n 
each  instance  the  feat  was  successfully  accomplished.    At  length 
they  found  themselves  in  the  Armenian   satrapy  of  Tiribazos,  a 
man  far  more  formidable  than  Tissaphemes.     Nor  was  this  the 
only   addition   to    their   dangers.     The  table  lands   of  .^Vrmenia 
stand  high  up    among   the    mighty  chains   of  mountains  which 
rise  into  their  most  tremendous  luaaseD  between  the  Euxine  and 
the  Caspian  seas.    These  bare   regions  are  exposed  to  merciless 
winds  and  fearful   snowstorms ;   and   the"  Greeks   were  crossing 
them  in  the  depth  of  winter.     But  in  spite  of  all  obstacles  they 
not  only  held  on,  but  struck  hard  blows  at  their  enemies.    The 
camp  of  Tiribazos  was  attacked,  his  men  put  to  flight,  his  tent 
taken  with  a  rich  booty  of  goblets  and  other  vessels.    The  suc- 
cessful crossing  of  the  Euphrates,'  not  far  from  its  source,  was 
followed  by  weather  so  bad  and  by  a  wind  so  piercingly  cold  that 
the  prophets  ollered  a  sacrifice  to  the  wind  god.     The  remedy,  we 
are  told,  was  instantly  eflectual.     The  storm  went  down  and  the 
temperature  rose  ;  but  the  snow  was  six  feet  deep,  and  men  and 
beasts  alike  sufiered  miserably. 

The  enemy  was  close  behind  them  and  might  fall  at  any  moment 

'  See  p.  888.  '  The  Eastern  branchy  now  called  the  Morad. 
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la'tuf/t:  :if,/\  tU'nWty  l/j'?  -.nrr'jiifj'lir-:f  cur.'Tj.  Hi*  zeil  wik?  n^-w 
<<l»lAifu/l;  l*«ii.  hf.  hU-t  kept  hi*  wyinl.  <Ja  the  tirih  day  :Le 
mouftUnu  rnWfA  Th/rhi-H  ro.v?  ^j^fore  them.  Aa  the  foreBiic^t  mea 
ffii/'h(«l  lli'j  ii«irriifjit,  thoy  fiaw  far  away  the  waters  of  the 
l,'niri«'  HifU'Amt'/  'lut  into  th*j  Uii»i  difitanc^.  The  shout  of  jo  v 
Willi  wliifli  Uii'v  ^rn:t:U'x{  th#5  Irmjr^Ml-frtr  ftig'ht  swelled  to  tuiuulc 
umniUi-r-'.  hurno'l  up  iifti-.r  Uitmi,  To  Xeiiophon  the  din  seemed  to 
iH'i^ilifii  li  miiU\i'i\    otiMlaiight  of  enemies   in  front,  for    the  in- 

'  'lhi>i  Hitfitm  rniiiiof  In*  itkritified.     1 1  wax,  of  course,  not  the  same  as 
lllf  rillintn  III'  IJif  KoHiinii  liiiul. 
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liaLitaiils  of  the  (;..Mni1i-y  wliicli  tlu-y  had  buint  nU'i  li.nrit.d  hmiu''  'Hi 
Iht.'iii  in  the  rear.  lIuniiHlly  inouiitiii;^  his  hdivejif  sjjunvd  on  with 
the  cavah-y.  As  he  approached  the  suminit,  he  could  distinguish 
the  exiiltiun;'  cry,  the  Sea,  the  Sea,  which  seemed  to  <,ave  the  aasiu- 
ance  that  their  long  toil  was  already  ended.  The  vehement 
southern  nature,  repressed  thus  far  or  borne  down,  burst  out  in 
sobs  and  tears.  Officers  and  men  threw  themselves  weeping  into 
each  others*  arms.  Then,  as  the  baggage  train  came  up  and  all 
were  now  in  safety,  a  sudden  impulse  drove  the  soldiers  to 
gather  stones,  and  a  mighty  cairn  was  raised  to  mark  the  spot 
where  the  sea  greeted  the  Ten  Thousand  on  their  wonderful  march 
from  the  plains  of  Babylon. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream  which  bordered  the  country 
of  tlie  Makrones,  a  largo  gathering  of  natives  threatened  an  oppo- 
sition which  the  nature  of  the  banks,  rough  with  stones  and  brush- 
wood, might  render  serious.  Happily  a  man  in  the  army,  who  had 
been  a  slave  at  Athens  and  had  perhaps  been  among  those  who 
made  their  escape  to  Dckeleia,  professed  to  recognise  in  their 
speech  his  own  mother  tongue,  and  was  commissioned  Arrival  at 
to  ask  them  the  reason  of  their  opposition.  *  Simply  Trapezoxw. 
because  you  are  invading  our  county,'  was  the  answer ;  and  the 
reply  that  the  Greeks  wished  only  for  a  passage  to  the  sea  on  their 
way  to  Hellas  after  making  war  with  the  Great  King  converted 
them  from  angry  enemies  into  zealous  friends.  Further  on  the  Kol- 
chians  offered  a  more  stubborn  resistance,  but  were  put  to  flight, 
and  the  army  reached  at  last  the  Hellenic  city  and  Sinopean  colony 
of  Trapezous  (Trebizond).^  The  sojourn  of  a  month  in  the  neigh- 
bouring Kolchian  villages,  gave  time  not  only  for  rest  and  re- 
freshment but  for  plundering  forays  into  the  surrounding  country. 

They  had  reached  the  sea,*^  but  their  troubles  were  not  at  an  end. 
'llio  feeling  of  disgust  at  long-continued  hardships  broke  out  in 
the  passionate  exclamation  of  the  Thouiian  Antileon.  „  .  . 
*  I  am  sick  of  runnmg,  drilling,  keeping  guard,  and  TFapesouiito 
lighting.  I  will  have  no  more  of  these  worries:  ^®""<"*"' 
what  I  want  is  to  lay  myself  down  in  a  ship  and  be  carried  to 
Hellas  stretched  out  in  the  slumber  of  Odysseus.      His  words 


*  See  p.  67. 

3  The  liae  of  the  Greek  march 
from  Kunaxa  can  be  traced  with 
tolerable  clearness  and  certainty 
until  they  enter  the  mountain  re- 
|rion.s  of  the  Karduchians  or  Koorda. 
From  that  time  until  they  reach 
Trapezous,  the  tracks  assigned  to 
them  are  in  prreat  measure  conjeo- 
tu  ral.  The  chief  rivers  wh  ich  Xeno- 
phon  reprey«nts  them  as  crossing  on 


their  northward  marches,  are  tlie 
Kentrites,  the  Tdeboas,  the  Harpa- 
SOS,  and  the  Euphrates.  The  first 
of  these  is  in  all  probability  the 
Buhtan-Chai,  which  after  a  westerly 
course  falls  into  the  Tigris.  The 
Teleboas  may  be  the  Kara-cu 
(Black  Water)  which  runs  into  the 
Eastern  Euphrates  or  Hnrad,  and 
the  Harpasos  may  be  the  Tchoruk- 
su.    The  only  warm  spring  known 
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irere  recei\'ed  with  shoats  of  applacse:  Irat  "whaiewer  their 
wishes  might  be,  ships  irere  not  forthcomiii^y  and  GheixiMflioo 
iiDdertook  to  go  and  get  them  from  his  friend  Anazihios,  the 
harmost  of  Byzantion.  lUs  departure  left  to  Xenophon  the  task 
i.f  regulatinpr  the  whole  army  until  his  return.  To  all  his  ooonsels 
about  the  discipline  of  the  camp  and  the  amngement  of  forage- 
inpr  expeditions  they  gave  unanimous  assent :  when  in  the  event 
of  other  means  failing  them  he  urged  the  need  of  insisting  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  maritime  cities  should  put  the  roads  in  good  order 
for  their  march,  his  proposal  was  met  by  anpry  and  even  wrathful 
murmurs.  They  would  not  stir  a  step  by  land:  they  were  quite  willing 
to  gather  a  fleet  of  transports  by  seizing  such  merchant  vessels  as 
luight  be  passing.  Many  were  thus  seized,  their  rudders  taken  otf  and 
their  cargoes  put  under  guanl,  to  be  restored  to  the  owners  together 
with  ft  fair  recompense  in  money  for  the  use  of  the  ships  when 
they  shouM  be  no  longer  needed.  Time  passed  on.  Their  wants 
were  supplied  chiefly  by  inroads  into  the  lands  of  hostile  tribes ; 
but  Cheirisophos  did  not  return,  and  the  hated  march  by  land 
was  seen  to  be  inevitable  for  all  who  could  not  be  taken  into  the 
merchantmen.  Room  could  be  found  only  for  t!ie  sick,  for  the 
women  and  children,  and  the  men  who  mijrht  be  over  forty  years 
of  age.  These  were  accordingly  embarked,  and  three  days  later 
the  fleet  and  the  army  reached  Kera.sou?,*  another  colony  from 
Sinope.  During  the  ten  days  spent  here,  a  review  showed  that 
they  could  still  muster  8,000  heavA'-armed  men,  making  up  with 
the  light-armed  troops  a  total  exceeding  a  myriad.  No  such  Greek 
force  had  been  seen  in  ihe  countries  bordering  on  the  Black  Sea, 
and  no  Greek  force  had  performed  with  so  little  loss  an  exploit 
altogether  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  Hellenic  warfare.    The 


to  exist  south  of  tbc  Bin;;Ul-dagh 
has  been  naturally  supposed  to  be 
the  hot  spring  mentioned  in  the 
narrative  of  the  retreat.  With  more 
likelihood  the  city  of  (lymnius  has 
lieen  identified  with  the  modem  town 
Guroisch-Khana,notableforit8  silver 
mine,  which  would  account  for  the 
size  and  prosperity  of  the  ancient 
city.  The  name  Thecbes  seems  to  be 
preserved  in  that  of  the  mountain- 
range  known  as  the  Tekieh-D^gh ; 
but  the  spot  where  the  soldiers  nrst 
oaugbt  sii;ht  of  the  sea  is  not  deter- 
mined. Btivoiid  these  oonjecturc5«,with 
their  different  degrees  of  likelihood, 
we  can  speak  with  confidence  only  of 
the  general  direction  of  their  march, 
which  must  at  first  have  been  north- 
ward and  then,  after  the  croesiog  of 


the  Euphrates,  westward.  If  the 
time  spent  on  the  march  seem  long, 
this  impression  will  be  at  once  re- 
moved when  we  take  into  account 
the  enonnous  difliculties  of  a  winter 
journey  even  for  modem  travellers 
among  the  mountains  of  Armenia; 
and  the  Greekif  were  frequently 
without  guide?,  fighting  their  way 
through  the  territories  of  hostile 
clan5,  and  dependent  for  their  sup- 

Con  on  what  they  might  get  eith«>r 
y  purchase  or  by  force, 
^  The  fact  here  stated  proves  of 
itself  that  this  Kerasous  is  not  the 
town  which  now  bears  the  same 
nnme.  The  modem  Keraaoun,  it  is 
asserted,  could  not  be  reached  from 
Trebizond  in  less  than  ten  days. 
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lives  of  2,000  men/  or  more,  had  it  is  true  been  sacrificed  in  the 
march  between  Sardeis  and  Kunaxa,  among  the  Earduchian 
defiles  and  in  the  deadly  cold  of  an  Ajmenian  winter ;  but  few 
retreats,  nevertheless,  have  under  like  circumstances  been  efiected 
at  so  small  a  sacrifice.  The  fame  of  this  great  achievement  pre-* 
ceded  them  from  one  Hellenic  city  to  another ;  but  admiration 
for  the  skill  of  the  leaders  and  the  endurance  of  the  men  had  a 
hard  Struggle  with  the  stronger  feelings  of  suspicion  and  fear. 
Their  intentions  and  wishes  could  not  be  known  until  they  wero 
clearly  announced  ;  and  even  then  the  harsh  measures  forced  upoa 
Xenophon  and  his  followers  in  order  to  obtain  the  indispensable 
supplies  of  food  might  seem  to  give  the  lie  to  their  professions. 
This  uncertainty  as  to  their  character  might  at  one  moment  make 
the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  which  they  approached  nervously 
afraid  of  admitting  them  within  their  walls,  and  at  another 
feverishly  anxious  to  be  rid  of  guests  so  burdensome  and  so  for- 
midable. 

Passing  on  from  Eerasous,  the  army  reached  the  borders  of  the 
Mosynoikoi,  who  by  their  messenger  the  Trapezuntine  TimesitheoQ 

declared    that  they  would  not  let  the  Greeks  pass     «  ^  .   . 
■,,.11*1.1  .1  1       «i«         xTotest  or 

through  their  land,  if  they  came  with  any  hostile  m-    the  envoys 

tent,  but  added  that  they  would  be  not  sorry  to  have    ^~°*  Sinb^fi, 

their  ser\'ices  against  some  neighbouring  enemies.    The  barjgain 

was  struck ;  but  the  discipline  of  the  Greeks  was  no  loiiijger  what 

it  had  been,  and  the  first  enterprise  undertaken  ended  in  something 

like  ignominious   defeat.     The  attack  had  been  irregular,   and 

Xenophon  expressed  himself  as  rather  gratified  than  vexed  at  a 

reverse  which  showed  to  them  the  true  character  of  their  guides 

and  the  paramount  need  of  maintaining  order  among  themselves. 

A  second  foray   carried   out   with   their  old   discipline   yielded 

abundant  booty,  and  the  stores  of  bread  and  grain  sustained  the 

army  on  their  march  through  the  lands  of  barbarous  tribes,  until 

they  reached  another  of  those  isolated  settlements  which  Greek 

enterprise  had   scattered  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  Continuous 

or  Continental    Hellas.*      At  this  city  of   Eotyora,  a  colony 

from  Sinope,  the  C^Teians  ended  their  land  march,  but  not  their 

troubles.     Eight  months  had   passed  since  the  prince  who  had 

lured  them  to  the  great  Mesopotamian  plain  had  fltmg  away  his 

1  The  total  numbers  of  the  Greeks  and  other  light-armed  troop8»  the  men 
gathered  at  Issos  fell  short  of  14,000  who  had  dropped  away  in  the  inter- 
by  only  100.  But  one  thousand  had,  val  would  be  not  far  short  of  3,000, 
by  whatever  means,  disappeared  be-  — a  loss  which,  if  desertions  be 
fore  the  battle  of  Kunaxa.  If  the  taken  into  account,  ia  in  no  way 
numbers  reviewed  at  Kerasous  surprising, 
amounted  to  about  a  mvriad  (Xen.  ^  See  Book  I.  eh.  8. 
An.  V.  7,  9),  including  the  peltastai 
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^  >«^ ''.  "R-  '''  '^^  nr^hvirAlj  m«ch.  asd  v>  sftj  due  iheir  mMBJio 
*-»*.M'/*'^     TTM  v>t  tuft*-lj  Vf  proiziitt  thio  keartj  hL^phaihr 

ff'wi'ic*!*'/'  •^^'^  ^^''^z  '•^c^^^i  KotToim-  bat  to  ivlieTe  mbaadaBtlV 
'^•'  tb«^r  imny^iAtA  waotd.    On  tiie  foUowinsr  daj  when 

th#!  ^yf^oAn  (r'TM^nU  in  full  aM&mblv  consult^  the  SinopeftB 
t^^ttyn  im  tb^^  cjtnrm  which  ther  ou^ht  to  tAke,  Hekatonvmot 
htft lUiyft'^A  ff/r  h'm  luiMniynnU:  threats,  and  hastened  to  give  hid 
fli«iriW«f«1>!H  nAwAi.  Knumeratin^  the  perils  which  they  woold 
t'tttutuuU-Tf  wh«!t}ifir  from  hostile  tribes  or  in  the  pas8ap:e  of  impe- 
I11//11N  rivifm,  hf)  insisted  that  the  land  journey  was  not  merely 
ilifD/'iilt  but  itnprjssiblo ;  but  to  8in6pe  and  thence  to  Herakleia 
f  hi^  roiild  (TO  by  soa,  and  at  the  latter  phice  they  would  find  no 
lAi:k  of  iresfMils  trj  take  them  wherever  they  might  choose  to  go. 
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Of  the  hearers  of  Hekatonymos  some  thought  that  he  spoke  in 
the  interests  of  Eorylas,  others  that  he  was  fishing  for  bribes  for 
himseifi  others  again  that  he  wished  to  prevent  their  harming  the 
Sinopean  territory  by  a  land  march.  Nevertheless,  the  decision 
was  in  favour  of  the  sea  voyage. 

When  at  length  the  army  landed  at  Sinope,*  they  were  received 
with  some  show  of  hospitality ;  but  the  corn  and  wine  which  re- 
freshed their  bodies  could  not  make  them  forget  that  Election  of 
their  purses  were  empty.  Here  they  were,  fast  ap-  ^^S^^JJ}**** 
proaching  the  boundaries  of  the  Hellenic  world,  and  with  su- 
they  were  no  richer  than  when  they  had  left  Saideis.  pjtw. 
The  mischief  of  having  many  masters  seemed  to  be  *oo  b.o. 
the  cause  of  their  poverty ;  the  remedy  therefore  lay  in  giving 
absolute  power  to  a  single  general,  and  their  choice  fell  upon 
Xenophon.  He  received  the  invitation  with  a  natural  feeling  of 
pleasure  in  the  thought  that  his  fame  would  now  travel  quicker  to 
Athens,  and  that  he  could  return  home  a  greater  man.  There  was, 
further,  the  more  generous  desire  of  improving  the  fortunes  of  his 
comrades ;  but  his  habitual  caution  warned  him  that  he  might  pay 
dearly  for  this  pre-eminence,  and  again  following  the  advice  of  his 
master,  Sokrates,  he  sought  by  sacrifice  to  ascertain  the  will  of 
Zeus  the  King.  The  vision  of  an  ecigle  sitting  down  made  his 
path  still  more  clear :  had  he  seen  the  royal  bird  on  the  wing  he 
might  have  stretched  out  his  hand  to  grasp  the  sceptre  offered  to 
him.  As  it  was,  he  told  the  Cyreians,  when  next  they  met,  that 
as  an  Athenian  he  could  not  presume  to  take  the  supreme  conunand 
over  the  representatives  of  the  imperial  city  which  had  hiunbled 
Athens  in  ^e  dust.  In  his  place  the  soldiers  chose  the  Spartan 
Oheirisophos,  who  had  returned,  not,  as  they  had  hoped,  with  a 
fleet,  but  in  a  single  trireme,  charged  with  specious  compliments 
from  the  Byzantine  harmost  Anaxibios  and  with  vague  promises 
that  the  army  should  be  taken  into  pay  so  soon  as  they  reached  the 
Propontis. 

At  Ohrysopolis  Xenophon  received  proposals  from  the  ThraMan 
chief  S^uthes,  who  begged  him  to  bring  the  Cyreians  across  the 
sea  and  enfiraffe  them  in  his  service.     His  reply  was    .^    ^ 

^c>  vs  ^  r  J  Treachery  of  - 

that  their  passage  was  already  determined  on,  that  he    Anaxibios, 
himself  meant  to  leave  the  army,  and  that  Seuthes  might    JJ^^°„*®" 
make  what  agreements  he  pleased  with  those  who  re-    nnit  at  By- 
mained  behind  him.    The  Cyreians  reached  Byzantion    **°**""' 
cheered  with  the  hope  that  their  troubles  were  ended ;  but  they  were 
never  more  mistaken.    The  harmost  Anaxibios  had  promised  them 
pay  from  the  moment  of  their  landing :  his  only  anxiety,  when  they 

1  This  city  was  a  colony  from  Miletos. 
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entered  th«  eitr,  w»a  to  get  them  oat  lembi  with  the  vtBOit  ipaei. 
Xi^iMphon  wss  aoenfidiiisrt  J  charged  to  smmiMm  them  to  a  mnBts* 
without  the  w»Us :  •nd  Aoaxihioe  wms  expliining^  to  die  genosb 
the  ftrTaQgefnents  which  he  hed  made  for  their  psjment  on  thrir 
reachintr  the  CherBoneece,  when  br  some  means  or  odier  the 
soldiers  who  were  without  the  citr  leanit  how  ther  were  to  he 

m  m 

again  cheated.  Eteonikne,  whom  we  have  alzeadj  met  at  Chios 
and  on  the  Thiacewaid  cnastSy'  stood  at  the  ^te.  leadr  to  shot  it 
as  soon  as  the  last  man  should  hare  passed  out  With  cries  of 
anger  the  soldiers  seized  their  arms  and  harried  hack  to  the  gate 
only  to  see  the  ponderous  doors  closed  in  their  faces  and  hear  the 
holt  shot  home.  Their  threats  were  seconded  eflfectuaUr  hr  other 
Cyreians  who,  not  having  yet  left  the  city,  split  the  hars  with 
hatchets  and  let  their  comrades  in.  In  wild  tenor  Anaxihioe  ran 
to  the  sea  and  getting  into  a  boat  made  his  escape  to  the  Ahropolis, 
while  the  indignant  soldiers  besought  Xenophon  to  avaO  himself  of 
the  golden  opportunity.  '  Xow/  they  said, '  you  can  help  ns  in- 
deed, and  we  can  make  you  great.  You  have  a  city,  you  have 
trirftmes,  you  have  money,  you  have  an  army.'  With  a  presence 
of  niiiid  which  probably  no  other  of  the  jjenerals  could  have  main- 
tainf;d,  Xenophon,  pretending  to  throw  himself  into  their  humour, 
cr)minanded  thorn  to  resume  at  once  their  strict  militarv  arrav.  His 
order  was  obeyed,  and  he  then  went  on  to  show  them  the  desperate 
straits  to  which  successful  \'iolence  must  brimr  them.  With  the 
rearlincfls  of  Athenian  eloquence  he  bade  them  remember  how 
completely  the  power  of  Sparta  must  in  the  end  bear  down  any 
opposition  which  they  might  make  to  it.  Athens  had  entered  into 
the  struggle  with  her  confederacy,  relying  on  the  wealth  of  an 
empire  such  as  the  Hellenic  world  had  never  yet  seen  ;  the  issue 
hail  Ixjon  the  demolition  of  her  walls  and  the  complete  establish- 
ment of  Spartan  despotism.  For  himself  he  would  rather  be  ten 
thousand  fathoms  underground  than  lead  them  to  certain  nun. 

Jiy  his  adv-ice  the  Cyreiaas  sent  a  messenger  to  inform  Anaxi- 
bios  that  they  had  entered  Byzantion  not  with  any  purposes  of 
Tntrfpnes  of  violence  but  solely  as  relying  on  his  promises,  «nd  that 
Anaxii.io«.  now  they  would  go  out  peaceably,  not  because  he  had 
deceived  them,  but  because  they  acknowledged  the  constKdnts  of 
duty  and  law.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  people  of  Byzantion 
were  thus  saved  from  indiscriminate  pillage,  and  the  Spartans 
from  the  necessity  of  wreaking  a  terrible  revenge  on  the  men 
whom  their  officers  had  goaded  into  frantic  wrath.  The  prevention 
of  so  great  a  calamity  was  a  worthy  ending  of  the  many  good 
deeds  done  by  a  man  in  whom  Athenian  culture  had  not  strength- 
ened the  love  of  his  native  state.    Although  the  dark  cloud  still 

1  See  p.  474  et  seq. 
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lowered  over  the  remnant  of  the  Ten  ThouBand,  and  they  were 
still  to  encounter  much  distress  and  danger,  the  sequel  of  the  story 
was  to  exhibit  Xenophon  in  the  light  of  the  successful  adventurer 
as  well  as  in  that  of  the  general  who  has  to  hope  against  hope  in 
his  struggle  with  overwhelming  difficulties.  For  the  present, 
Xenophon  left  the  army  and  returned  with  Eleandros  into  Byzan- 
lion,  having  bidden  his  comrades,  as  he  thought,  a  final  farewell. 
For  these  the  prospect  was  fur  from  encouraging.  They  were 
tempted  in  the  first  instance  by  the  proposals  of  the  Theban  Koira- 
tadas,  a  professional  leader  of  Condottieri  (a  class  of  men  of 
whom  we  now  hear  for  the  first  time) ;  but  the  matter  ended  only 
in  disappointment,  and  disappointment  led  to  angry  disputes 
among  the  leaders.  Some  wished  to  enter  the  service  of  Seuthes ; 
Neon,  who  on  the  death  of  Cheirisophos  had  been  chosen  to  take 
his  place,  was  anxious  to  march  to  the  Chersonese ;  Timasion  was 
eager  to  cross  back  into  Asia  and  thence  to  sail  home ;  and  the 
number  of  desertions  seemed  to  make  it  likely  that  the  great 
Cyreian  army  would  soon  melt  away.  Such  a  result  Anaxibios  in 
his  present  mood  most  heartily  desired ;  but  his  feelings  were  soon 
to  undergo  a  great  revulsion.  On  his  voyage  from  byzantion  he  met 
Aristarciios,  who  had  been  sent  from  Sparta  to  succeed  Eleandros 

■  as  governor  of  Byzantion,  and  who  told  him  that  he  himself  was  to 
bo  superseded  by  Polos.  Kesolved  to  sting  where  he  could  not 
strike,  Anaxibios  as  ho  parted  with  Aristarchos  charged  him  to  sell 
all  the  Cyreians  whom  he  might  find  within  the  walls  of  the  city. 
These  were  the  sick  to  whom  Kleandros  had  gladly  furnished 
shelter :  by  Aristarchos  all  (and  their  number  was  at  least  400) 
were  sold  into  slavery.     We  seek  with  loathing  to  escape  fix)m  an 

.  atmosphere  laden  with  intolerable  selfishness.  No  sooner  has 
Anaxibios  insured  the  commission  of  this  wrong  against  the  sick 
Cyreians  in  Byzantion  than  he  turns  to  the  plan  of  employing 
their  fonuer  comrades  in  a  private  war  against  Phamabazos,  who 
had  treated  him  with  contempt  when  he  found  that  the  sceptre  of 
ofiice  had  fallen  from  his  hands.    As  eagerly  as  he  had  before 

.  sought  to  break  them  up,  so  now  he  earnestly  besought  Xenophon 
to  get  them  all  together  and  bring  them  to  Perinthos  for  immediate 
transportation  into  Asia.  Crossing  the  Propontis  from  Parion 
Xenophon  appeared  again  among  the  C>Teians,  to  their  great 
delight.  The  scheme  of  Anaxibios  was  agreed  to  with  hearty 
readiness,  and  the  army  marched  hastily  to  the  place  of  embarka- 
tion. But  Aristarchos,  the  new  hitfiuost  of  Byzantion,  although 
he  was  ready  to  sell  Greek  freemen  into  slavery,  had  no  friendly 
feeling  for  the  man  who  suggested  the  crime.  Hurrying  to  Perin- 
thos, he  forbade  the  passage  of  the  troops  across  the  sea :  and  when 
Xenophon  replied  that  he  was  acting  by  the  orders  of  Anaxibios, 
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if  I  flKb(ii  ttnr  of  j'.v  ra  ^oe  Mft  I  will  ank  vov.'  Tke  plm 
tkiM  5^iM.  C^^r  dfafr  sciaiLpc  ti?  e>:»  iz&  ^ce  of  tie 
trcfiM  >/t  mtdiutm.  Bvt  Aristareacft  wu  !:i?t  lo  lie  Asb  eoBtcsfied, 
«m1  vj>;r.  h^  «ninnir,i»ii  &II  rjut  Cjt^mz,  •:£ee»  to  ixi*  iBCKSMce,. 
X«nr.^cii:n  iz:uiAr«Vjrji  tiif*'  nuiiTTr'r  o^  a  Aumn^  wUA  be  bad 
Ttem^  MffUDsiz  «ct«Tiz!ir  ree  w%IL»  ot  U!e  tuwn.  Bemaiimip  <m£- 
iiuiit  nnii'^r  cr»t«rce  of  m/aivscinsr.  He  leazTsi  thai  An^tudiw  bad 
dhmv^*fiii  h»  eriLeacr&n  with  ovl^fn  to  ecme  ifam  in Uiesf»3C»zu 
Tb«  tr»p  WM  «ec  not  bj  »  P<isiftn  »mp  bat  bj  a  Spartan  bar- 
mrMUt :  acd  Xftiv>pboD  mizbt  haye  b>ea  forsiTen  if  be  bad  rappoeed 
tbat  a  Gre^  would  scarci^lT  9&:<ip  to  tbe  treacbenr  wbicb  bad 
land  Kl^arebm  to  bi*  dixm.^  More  cantxf^cu  tban  die  rictimft  of 
Tia«pb^nMff,  Xeoopbon  net  out  at  ooce  for  tbe  camp  of  Sentbtt^ 
and  tb«n;  entered  into  ensmeemestA  wbicb  seemed  to  promiae  not 
merelr  maiotenanee  bat  wealth  for  tbe  Cyreian&  Diaappointment 
again  awaited  tbem.  Tbe  pleannes  of  attacking'  and  bomii^ 
Thrakian  rillafres  were  not  beigbtened  bj  tbe  bitter  cold  of  a 
Tbrakian  winter :  and  wben  the  paymaster  of  Senthe?,  a  Greek 
nam^l  JF^irrakleide:^.  ot^red  them  as  payment  for  a  month  tbe 
wajp-fl  of  twenty  days,  Xenophon  lost  the  &Tour  of  that  chief  by 
inHi<<tin;r  on  the  rii^hte  of  the  soldiers.  whOe  the  latter  were  led  to 
beli/jve  that  the  man  to  whom  thev  owed  their  salvation  after  the 

• 

fijrht  of  Kunaxa  wna  enriching  himself  at  their  cost.  Months  thoa 
drajrg'j'i  their  wear}-  length  along,  until  at  last  messengers  came 
with  the  tidings  that  the  Spartan  state  needed  their  services  in  the 
war  which  the  Spartans  had  declared  against  Tissaphemes.  The 
news  fillwi  Seuthes  with  the  hope  that  he  mi^^'ht  avoid  paying  the 
money  due  t4->  them,  while  it  let  loose  among  the  CjTeians  the 
tonnes  of  all  who  siupected  or  hated  Xenophon.  The  charges 
brought  a^inst  him  were  not  only  trimnphantly  rebutted,  but  by 
the  dexterity  of  an  Athenian  named  Polykrates  were  turned  against 
llerakleidefl.  That  worthy  man  lost  no  time  in  warning  Seuthes 
that  priulence  suggested  instant  flight  for  both.  Mounting  their 
borwiM  at  once,  the  chief  and  his  paymaster  hurried  away. 

But  the  power  or  the  fear  of  Sparta  was  too  great  even  for 
Seuthes.  Threats  of  determined  action  in  case  of  refusal  extorted 
On«>rfttionii  from  him  the  wages  due  to  the  Cyreians,  whose  num- 
^anViir  ^'^^  ^®™  °^^  reduced  to  6,000,  and  the  army  at 
AmU  Minor,  length  crossed  to  Ijampsakos,  where  Xenophon  found 
Jl?Xc!no" him  ft"  ^W  friend  in  the  Phliasian  prophet  Eukleides.  The 
to  AthotiH.  latter,  expressing  his  joy  at  seeing  him  safe,  asked  him 
how  much  money  he  had.  '  I  have  sold  my  horse,*  was  the  answer, 
*  for  fifty  darciks,  to  furnish  me  with  the  means  of  getting  home.^ 

1  See  p.  606. 
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The  aeer,  auppoeing'  that  he  must  have  returned  laden  with  wealth, 
could  scarcely  believe  him ;  but  when  on  questioning  hiin  further  he 
learnt  that  Xenophon,  although  he  had  sacrificed  to  Zeus  the  King, 
had  offered  nothing  since  ha  left  Athens  to  Zeus  the  Kindly,'  the 
mjsterj  was  explained.  The  kindly  god  must  receive  a  whole 
burnt  offering' :  and  a  slaughter  of  little  pigs  in  his  honour  was 
followed  at  once  by  a  distribution  of  pay  to  the  army  and  by  the 
restoration  of  his  faTourita  horse,  which  the  Spartans  had  repuT~ 
chased  and  for  which  they  refused  any  recompense  at  hia  hands. 
He  thus  bad  not  only  his  hone  but  more  than  a  year's  pay  in 
advance.  The  Idndly  Zeus  was  indeed  worldng  zeatouslj  on  his 
behalf:  but  wheo,  haring  marched  by  Antandros  to  Atameus,  the 
army  reached  Pergamos,  a  prospect  of  still  greater  luck  was  opened 
for  Xenophon.  His  hostess,  Hellas,  the  wife  of  Gongylos,'  told 
him  that  he  might  win  a  splendid  prize  by  seizing  the  tower  or 
csatte  of  a  wealthy  Persian  named  Aaidates.  The  sacrifices  at 
once  favoured  the  enterprise ;  hut  a  vigorous  attack  fay  600  of  his 
ctuumdes  ended  in  a  retreat  which  at  the  cost  of  wounds  to  neariy 
half  their  men  enabled  them  to  bring  bock  about  200  captives  and 
some  cattle.  On  the  next  day  the  assault,  repeated  with  the  full 
force  of  the  army,  was  followed  by  the  capture  of  Asidates  himself 
with  hia  whole  family  and  all  his  property.  '  Thus  came  true,' 
says  Xenophon,  with  a  faith  which  nothing  can  daunt  or  shake, 
'  the  rigna  of  the  victims  offered  before  the  first  attack ; '  and  thus 
also  were  more  than  realised  any  visions  of  wealth  which  may 
have  floated  before  his  eyee  as  he  started  on  the  eastward  march 
from  Sardeis.  With  eager  gratitude  his  comrades  bade  him  make 
his  ovrn  choice  out  of  all  the  spoil ;  and  Xenophon  returned  to 
Athens'  a  rich  man,  lo  find  that  the  great  teacher  whose  wisdom 
he  revered  and  by  whose  counsels  he  was  guided  had  drunk  the 
fatal  draught  of  hemlock  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks  before  his 

'  ZeiM  Meiliohios.      Xcd.  An.  vii.  polilical  sjtiatfnce.    This  fact  aloas 

8,  4.  justifies  the  rarefhl  atudy  of  a  nar- 

1  This  wiu   n  deaccndant  of  the  nllvc  which  otberwise  might  have 

Eretrinn  Gonto'lea  who  In  the  Per-  been  possed   by  with   b  very  brief 

rian  War  hitd  tuken  the   Bide   of  notice.    Il  muit  further  be  renieni- 

Xerxes.      Xen.«.  iii.  1,G.  bered  that  this  eipedilion  of  the 

»  The  i'iKnificati<Jn  of  Ihe  eipadi-  Ten  Thousand,  altboufrh   owine  to 

tioo  and  jrtreot  of  the  Ten  Thousand  the  death  of  Cyrus  it  failed  to  de- 

isprettymuchlhatoflheeanipaiKiis  throne  Artaierxcs,  left  on  the  Hel- 

of Alaxaniler.    if Deilhercanbeeaid  lenic  world  BenemllT  a   profound 

strictly  to  brlon);  to  Ihe  hteUin'  of  imptuiaion  that  the  Peraiiu  empire 

the  Greek  eountry,  they  both  fonn  lould   not    poasibly  withstand   Ihe 

part  of  the  history  of  the  Brtiacial  dotermined  a«iault  of  aGreekamiv 

Greek  people  which  conies  Into  (iro-  well  disciplined  and  well  provided, 

nioencejust  as  the  aEKieut  Hellenic  under  the  conimaud  of  an  able  and 

dtiea  dwindla  away  and   loae   all  ambitions geueraL    Tbisconviotion 
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CHAPTER  n. 


^ 


Charges 
brought 
Against  So- 
krateB  hv 
AnytoB,  iCe- 
leioa,  and 
Lykon. 
400  B.C. 


B0KBATE8. 

SoKBATES  had  already  reached  an  age  of  more  than  seventy  yeaxB,^ 
when  three  Athenian  citizens,  the  leather-seller  Anytoe,  the  poet 
Meletos,  and  the  rhetor  Lykon,  brought  againat  him 
three  charges,  the  first  of  rejecting  the  gods  wor- 
shipped at  Athens,  the  second  of  setting  up  new 
deities  of  his  own,  the  third  of  corrupting  the  youth 
of  the  city.  Of  these  three  men  Ajiytos,  as  many 
would  have  it,  had  escaped  condemnation  for  his 
failure  to  relieve  the  garrison  at  Pylos  only  by  bribing  the  jury- 
men who  tried  him.*  During  the  tyranny  which  ensued  on  the 
fall  of  Athens  he  had  been  nearly  ruined  in  his  estate :  and  his 
eagerness  to  retrieve  his  broken  fortunes  roused  in  him  a  feeling  of 
indignation  when  he  was  told  that  Sokrates  had  spoken  of  his  son 
as  far  too  fine  a  youth  to  be  put  to  an  unsavoury  trade.  The  other 
two  had,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  no  further  causes  for  antipathy  to 
Sokrates  than  those  which  afiected  the  classes  to  which  they  seve- 
raUy  belonged.  Of  these  classes  Sokrates,  for  whatever  reasons, 
had  incurred  the  determined  enmitv. 

As  a  citizen,  this  illustrious  man  had  lived  a  life  not  merely 
blameless  but  deserving'  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen.  He  had 
Early  life  of  behaved  Avith  credit  among  the  Athenian  hoplites 
Sokrates.  ^t  Potidaia  and  Delion;  with  righteous  zeal  he  had 
firmly  opposed  the  madness  of  the  people  whom  Theramenes  was 
hounding  on  to  the  murder  of  the  generals  after  Argennouasai ; ' 
with  the  same  fearless  composure  he  had  gone  quietly  home  when 
the  Thirty  despots  commissioned  him  with  four  others  to  arrest 
and  bring  before  them  the  Salaminian  Ijeon."*  Of  his  earlier  life 
there  is  little  to  say.  He  may  have  followed  for  a  time  the  occu- 
pation of  his  father  Sophroniskos,  and  he  may  have  carved  the 
group  of  Charites  which  were  shown  in  the  Akropolis  as  his  worL 
Some   said   that  as  a  young  man  he  had  lived  viciously ;   but, 


expressed  agnin  and  a^ain  bv  rheto- 
ricians like  Lysias  and  Isokrates, 
tended  f^reatly, Ve  cannot  doubt,  to 
determine  the  purpose  of  Alexander 
the  Great ;  and  thus  the  masterly 
retreat  of  Xenophon  became  directly 
a  cause  of  the  expedition,  which 
carried  the  name  and  the  lan^age 
of  Plellas  to  the  plains  of  the 
Pcnj-db. 


Plato,  Apol.  Sohr.  p.  17.  This  fact 
may  be  accepted  without  entering 
here  into  questions  concerning  the 
genuineness  of  the  celebrated  Apo- 
loprj% 

3  See  p.  452. 

5  See  p.  471. 

*  See  p.  488.| 
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although  with  his  thorough  fiankness  he  admitted  that  the  work  of 
self-discipline  was  with  him  a  severe  struggle,  there  seems  to  be 
no  ground  for  the  imputation.  That  he  betook  himself  with  some 
eagerness  to  the  study  of  physics  may  fairly  be  gathered  from  the 
Platonic  dialogue  in  which  Sokrates  is  represented  as  receiving 
the  instructions  of  Parmenides.  By  that  philosopher  he  is  said  to 
bave  been  counselled  to  test  all  ^eories  and  inferences  by  the 
method  of  his  pupil  the  Eleatic  Zenon, — in  other  words,  not  merely 
to  assure  himself  that  the  conclusion  was  warranted  by  the  pre- 
misses, but  to  weigh  carefully  all  that  could  be  urged  against  the 
latter. 

Such  tests,  it  is  obidous,  might  be  used  to  upset  the  system  of 
which  Zenon  was  so  vehement  a  champion.  It  was  almost  impos- 
sible that  Sokrates  could  fail  to  discover  the  verbalism  gQU-atcaand 
in  which  the  Eleatic  philosophers  often  involved  them-  the  acieuce 
selves ;  nor  in  the  hypotheses  maintained  by  one  philo-  ^^  PhysUa. 
sopher  after  another  could  he  well  see  much  more  than  a  series  of 
guesses  of  which  the  latest  held  its  groimd  only  until  some  other 
thinker  came  forward  to  prove  its  absurdity.  Beyond  all  doubt,  the 
formation  of  these  theories  by  exploding  the  old  mythological  creed 
vastly  aided  the  growth  of  the  human  mind ;  but  it  would  have 
been  strange  indeed  if  some  one  had  not  sooner  or  later  risen  to  pro- 
test against  the  multiplication  of  h^-potheses  for  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  adduce  the  manifest  evidence  of  fact.  Such  a  thinker 
arose  in  Sokrates,  in  whose  mind  the  contradictory  conclusions  of 
the  philosophers  (or,  as  they  were  called.  Sophists)  caused  a  revul- 
sion never  to  be  overcome.  The  uncertainty  of  the  explanations 
offered  for  the  motions  of  the  planets  or  the  changes  of  the  seasons 
was  for  him  the  proof  that  they  who  attempted  to  explain  such 
things  were  invading  a  region  into  which  the  gods  would  allow  no 
prying.  Whatever  astronomical  knowledge  might  be  needed  for 
navigation  or  other  practical  purposes  might,  he  thought,  be  easily 
learnt  from  night-watchers  and  pilots ;  but  attempts  to  determine  the 
distances  of  the  planets  and  the  modes  of  their  revolution  betrayed 
impiety  of  the  same  kind  which  led  Anaxagoras  to  assert  the 
identitv  of  Fire  and  the  Sun. 

Turning,  therefore,  with  disgust  from  the  wranglings  of  philo- 
sophers who  reviled  each  other  with  the  fury  of  lunatics,^  Sokmtes 
beheld  before  him,  as  he  thought,  a  vast  field  in  which  g  ^^^^3^,^^ 
the  plough  had  scarcely  turned  a  single  furrow.  If  it  the  science 
was  impossible  for  man  to  determine  what  were  the  *^'  Ethics, 
constituents  of  the  sun,  it  was  surely  not  impossible  for  him  to 
ascertain  the  conditions  of  his  own  life,  the  laws  which  he  must 
obey,  the  nature  of  his  relations  to  other  men,  and  the  character  of 

^  Xen.  J\lem,  I.  i.  14. 
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ziT*!:  ftenozL-    Tlis  '■■a*  arrljftd  l-  «.:3ie  of  lis  diacxM 

:i.'^.iii.,n  o7  Data^-.n.  -arLieh.  by  TrT^klizLT  lo  hizi  dazsms  to  be 

xrA*:  of  vLieh  Im;  by/ir:  t^'A  lese  fluniliftrlj  titan  of  ocber  prT^inal 
cLArvr:«?uticB :  aad  ^  be  ci^e  z»  mn^T^  of  it  in  bis  own 
bft  It  miut  At  the  loe:  Ur  Dct«d  that  he  dow1mz«  expSchlT 
of  i:  M  A  priril^rtrt  p«rTi:iAr  to  himst&If. 

Ife  *»•**  =siiii  a  \oii::j  UtAii  (how  v.-.urtr  we  krow  not «  wlien  tba 
'-rr.v:  ',::»,  diviL<;  iiii.-.-iv2,  bir-^iin;r  him  u»  deroti?  hi*  wh«>le  life  to 
^  .  .  the  hi:ry\c*T  of  hi^  f<-:iows.  hrxi-ke  uwn  hi*  miixL  A* 
:/.;.-.M,  of  with  th«r  yo!ithfiil  Hebrew  pr-.tpbet  who  saw  the  Loid 
.y.AT'.u-K  upfjn  hi>f  throue.  hijrh  and  lifted  up.*  the  profoandest 
"•eri-V;  (tf  peny>nal  uriworthin'afss  was  blended  with  onhessitBtiBg' 
"ft:f*'meH.s  t/i  obey.  The  ri^d  application  of  the  Zenonic  method  to 
IjiM  own  crmceptionA  had  c^^nvinoLHi  him  of  his  absolute  ignoranca 
of  iJiatt^'iM  in  which  true  knowledjre  was  of  vital  moment  to  his 
moral  h<:a]thy  and  had  [perhaps  made  him  suspect  that  the  know- 
U^^re  vaunted  by  othera  waA  not  more  solid  or  real  than  his  own. 
JJut,  however  this  mi^'ht  be,  it  was  his  duty  henceforth  to  proclum 
hiiiiH';]!'  the  Ajxi.stle  of  Tnith,  not  in  the  sense  which  would  claim 
f'tr  him  the  poss^'W^ion  of  truth,  but  only  as  attestinjr  the  devotion 
of  hJH  life  to  itH  di<K;over}'  and  its  promulgation.  Abandoning  his 
ocru|>ation  as  a  sculptor,  retaining,  it  would  seem,  no  means  of 
luakin^r  an  inonie,  he  made  it  his  buainess  to  put  all  men  to  the 
t<*Ht,  t¥)  tliat  the  reality  f»r  the  hollowness  of  their  professions  might 
for  their  own  hijrher  jrood  and  happiness  be  made  known  to  them- 
selves and  to  th(j  world.  If  the  acquisition  of  Truth,  that  is,  of 
ritfil  knfiwhxlffp,  l)o  the  one  thing  needful,  the  conceit  of  knowledge 
without  the  reality  must  be  the  greatest  of  all  evils.  The  presence 
of  this  conceit,  wherever  it  exists,  must  be  mode  manifest  in  con- 

'  Tlii.H  \h  tho  account  put  into  his     3,  12,  its  commands  were  positive  as 
mouMi  by  Pinto,  Ajtol.  Sokr.  p.  31.      well  as  ne^tive. 
According  to  Xononhon    Aftm.  iv  ^  lauali  vi.  1. 
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fusion  of  thought,  if  only  the  prob»  ba  pushed  home  with  niffident 
vigour  and  pertinacity.  For  himself  he  had  nothing  tA  feu  or  to 
hide.  He  went  fortit  (aa  a  man  knowing  hinuelf  to  be  ignorant 
and  having,  as  he  supposed,  emptied  liimself  of  all  prejudicee  and 
preconceptions),  tu  ascerbun  whether  or  how  far  others  who  tallied 
glibly  about  freedom  and  forms  of  gOTemment,  about  science  and 
art,  theory  and  practice,  law  and  justice,  really  attached  a  clear 
meaning  to  the  woids  which  they  used  and  r^ulated  their  lives 
by  their  conceptions.  In  the  diacha^e  of  this  miBsion  he  might 
be  seen  at  all  times  of  the  day  in  all  places  of  public  resort,  seeking 
the  convereation  of  all  and  shunning  none.  In  the  Agom  and  the 
Gymnneion  his  voice  might  be  heard,  asking  those  who  chose  to 
listen  to  him  what  they  meant  by  speaking  of  certwn  tilings  as  just 
or  expedient  or  beneficial,  and  of  certain  other  things  as  ineipe- 
dient  or  imjust  or  hurtful.  The  perfect  frankncM  of  the  man,  the 
ingeououfl  confession  of  his  own  ignorance,  the  dexterity  with 
which  by  flank  movements  he  led  hia  hearers  to  make  Htalements 
conclusively  proving  their  mere  ptet«nce  to  knowledge,  the  earnests 
neaa  which  convinced  them  that,  if  be  exposed  their  shallowness,  it 
was  only  in  order  that  they  might  work  tiie'iT  way  to  the  real 
treasures  which  awaited  all  disintereeted  seekers,  could  not  fail  to 
gather  round  him  knots  of  listeners,  of  whom  many  became  hia 
discipW  or,  as  be  would  prefer  to  have  them,  his  Mends.  The 
impcBSBion  thus  made  led  some  to  regard  him  as  a  man  of  whom 
the  world  had  aot  yet  seen  the  peer;  and  the  resolution  to  ascei^ 
Iflin  the  truth  of  this  fact  by  a  reference  to  the  Delphian  otado 
was  the  natural  consequence  of  this  conviction. 

The  answer  brought  hack  by  Chairephoo  trom  the  shrine  of 
Phoiboa  was  that  of  all  men  Sokratea  was  the  wisest.  In  Sokrates 
himself  these  words  awakened  no  feeling  of  self-  sokntHiuid 
gratulatiiiu,  but  merely  a  desire  to  solve  that  which  ibeBmchw 
he  felt  sm-e  must  be  a  riddle  or  enif.'mn.  He  was  at  otrrom-ei. 
once  conscioua  of  hia  own  ifinorance  and  convinced  of  Bniiuatloii. 
the  perfect  veracity  of  the  god.  He  betook  himself  therefore  to 
a  statesman  of  wide  repute  for  hia  wisdom,  but  he  soon  satisfied 
himself  that  his  supposed  knowledge  was  a  mere  mask.  When, 
however,  he  sought  to  convince  the  statesman  of  this  fact,  he  found 
that  he  bad  only  made  him  his  enemy ;  and  he  returned  home, 
assured  that  thus  far  the  Delphian  priestess  was  right.  His  own 
ignorance  and  that  of  the  statesman  were  on  a  par;  but  be  was 
conscious  of  it  and  as  eager  to  acknowledge  it  as  the  statesman  was 
to  deny  it ;  and  so  far  he  vraa  the  wiser  man.  The  experiment  was 
tried  OD  others  (reluctantly  and  with  pain  and  fear,  because  he  saw 
the  strength  of  the  resentment  which  he  roused),  and  always  with 
the  same  result.    He  went  to  the  poets,  with  something  like  tho 
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Mmaoee  that  ther  eonld  explun  the  pnnd^ilai  of  their  ait 
•oftlyse  the  merits  of  compoations  which  dbumed  the  worid.  To 
hifi  ftouzciiiieDt  he  foimd  that  their  poenu  weie  thrown  off  under  a 
speciei!  of  eothiuiaan  which  lef^  them  on  a  par  with  ahrk  ani 
ar»thaaTen.  He  ririted  and  talked  with  the  artuans ;  hot  if  he 
diMovered  that  thej  were  masters  of  manj  cmiooB  procjeaaee  of 
which  be  himself  knew  nothinz.  he  saw  ahm  that  ther  regarded 
their  technical  fkill  aA  a  ju«tification  for  pronooncing'  jodganentt 
on  quesiujDA  with  which  thev  had  no  acquaintance  whaterer. 
Hence  when  he  a»ked  hinuelf  whether  he  would  exchange  his 
ijrwn  (reneral  oon«ciouAiies8  of  ignorance  for  the  partial  knowledge 
which  ffought  to  pass  itself  off  as  omniscience^  he  was  constrained 
to  answer  the  question  in  the  negative,  and  so  to  admit  that  the 
Delphian  priestess  had  spoken  the  truth  to  Chairephon.* 

The  course  which  Sokmtes  had  adopted  wouldy  it  is  ohnons, 
win  for  him  the  esteem  and  gratitude  only  of  those  in  whom  the 
The  Sokratic  ^^^^  ^^  truth,  although  possibly  doimant,  had  not  been 
mettH>fi  in  choked  by  a  slavish  submission  to  popular  beliefs  and 
t/>thcAth^.  prejudice^!.  It  is  not  less  clear  that  in  cities  which 
riiAii  'iraiua.  (jjj  jj^^  allow  large  scope  for  the  discussion  of  opinions 
and  the  criticism  of  persons  and  acts  his  career  would  have  been 
summarily  cut  short.  In  Sparta  the  mere  idea  of  a  man  standing 
forth  without  let  or  hindrance  in  the  market-place  to  question  the 
nature  of  family  relations  and  the  limits  of  state  authority  would 
be  ludicrous  and  absurd.  In  other  cities  the  fire  which  he  sought 
to  kindle  would  speedily  have  died  out  for  lack  of  fueL  In  Athens 
tlio  cauHCS  which  had  contributed  to  the  growth  of  democracy 
gathered  round  him  a  band  of  devoted  followers,  and  at  the  same 
time  roused  feelings  of  opposition  which  ended  in  his  trial  and 
condemnation.  In  no  other  city  had  the  people  generally  received 
an  intelloctual  education  so  stimulating  to  the  analytical  powers  of 
the  human  mind.  In  a  theatre  capable,  it  is  said,  of  holding 
.30,0(X)  spectators  they  listened  to  the  wonderful  dramas  which 
year  by  year  Hhed  a  dazzling  splendour  over  the  great  Dionysisn 
festivals.  In  the  choric  odes  of  these  dramas  they  heard  the  most 
exquisite  of  lyric  strains,  which  ranged  with  the  most  graceful  or 
th(^  most  powerful  touch  over  the  whole  scale  of  hiunan  emotion, 
wakening  the  mind  to  the  subtlest  harmonies  of  form  and  colour, 
feeding  the  sense  of  beauty  with  images  glorified  by  the  radiance  of 
Hellenic  sunshine,  raising  the  heart  to  that  holy  abode  of  purity 
and  peace  which  is  the  source  of  the  Eternal  Law  of  Righteousness, 
and  filling  it  with  yearnings  for  a  more  intimate  communion  with 
Him  who  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.*     In  the 

*  PI.  Apol,  Sokr,  p.  23.  cify  any  of  the  thousand  passages 

'  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  ape-     which  justify  the  assertions  made  la 
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discourse  of  tlie  actors  (for  the  Greek  tragedy  was  rather  a  dis- 
couise  about  action  than  an  exhibition  of  the  action  itself)  they 
listened  to  discussions  which  touched  and  even  went  to  the  root  of 
some  of  the  most  momentous  questions  affecting*  the  interests  or  the 
duties  of  mankind.  The  pleadings  of  lore  were  blended  in  . 
Antigone  with  a  consciousness  of  duty  which  shrunk  not  from 
resistance  to  the  supreme  power  of  the  state :  the  same  sense  of 
obedience  to  a  law  which  can  never  fail  constrained  the  benefactor 
of  mankind  to  defy  the  majesty  of  Zeus  himself,  and  to  endure  his 
utmost  vengeance  on  the  desolate  crags  of  Caucasus.  There  was, 
in  short,  scarcely  a  problem  arising  out  of  the  varied  circumstances 
and  conflicting  duties  of  human  life  which  was  not  at  the  least 
discussed  by  the  Greek  tragic  poets. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  mode  in  which  the  tragic  drama  in- 
fluenced the  life  of  the  Athenian  citizen.  The  law  of  Athens  did 
not  allow  the  employment  of  professional  advocates.  Pouticai  in- 
A  man  might,  if  he  pleased,  betake  himself  to  the  f^ei^tte 
rhetoricians  who  like  Lysias  and  Antiph(m  made  their  drama, 
livelihood  by  writing  speeches  for  others :  but  in  his  own  person 
he  must  accuse  and  in  his  own  person  he  must  plead  his  cause 
before  a  court  consisting  of  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  At  the  least  he  must  learn  by  heart  the  speech  of 
the  rhetor,  if  he  had  money  enough  to  pay  for  it ;  but  the  delivery 
of  such  a  speech  would  be  a  hard,  if  not  an  impossible,  task  for  one 
who  had  had  no  previous  rhetorical  training.  No  one  could  be 
sure  that  he  should  not  be  called  upon  either  to  face  an  accuser  or 
to  bring  a  charge  against  a  man  who  had  injured  him :  in  either 
case  lack  of  readiness  in  speech  and  argument  might  involve  not 
merely  failure  but  ruin.  If  an  Athenian  citizen  so  failed,  the 
blame  lay  at  his  own  door.  He  was  a  member  of  the  only  parlia- 
ment known  to  Athenian  law,  and  he  had  the  invaluable  privilege 
of  listening  to  the  greatest  of  human  orators.  The  education  which 
he  thus  received  was  supplemented  by  the  tragic  drama.  The 
great  masterpieces  exhibited  year  by  year  furnished  him  with 
examples  of  almost  every  form  of  case  which  could  be  brought  be- 
fore a  coiurt  of  law.  In  the  speeches  whether  of  accusation,  de- 
fence, or  explanation,  which  taken  together  made  up  the  body  of 
the  trf^edy,  he  had  specimens  of  finished  pleading  in  which  the 
argiuuents  were  arranged  in  the  modes  most  siu*e  to  persuade  and 

this    sentence.     Amon^    the    roost  was  yearly  multiplied,  it  might  al« 

beautiful  and  pcrha])9  the  most  stir-  most  seem,  without  effort  and  with- 

ring  are  such  choruses  as  those  of  oat  toil,  we  may  rise  to  some  faint 

the  Oidipous  Tyrannos,  862  et  atq.  of  idea  of  the  ennobling  influeoces  of 

Sophoklcs.     But  when  we  consider  the  tragic  drama  on  the  Atheniai^ 

that  we  possess   now  only  a   few  mind. 
Ihigments  of  the  vast  treasure  which 
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conyinoe  the  hearer  or  to  rouse  hU  feelings  of  indulgence  or  sjnH 
pathv.  The  tragic  drama  thus  supplied  abundant  material  of  the 
highest  land  for  the  political  education  of  the  Athenian  dtann; 
and  of  this  education  the  two  most  important  branches  wen, 
necessarily,  rhetoric  and  dialectic. 

These  two  terms  denoted  simply  the  materials  employed  in  dis- 
cussion and  the  garb  with  which  they  were  dothed.  The  bosinea 
Rbetoricand  of  the  former  was  to  impart  not  merely  readineoa  of 
Dialectic  speech  but  the  graces  of  consummate  eloquence,  to 
analyse  the  emotions  of  the  human  mind,  to  determine  the  methods 
most  sure  to  awaken  them,  and  to  draw  out  systematicaUY  ths 
lines  of  argument  to  be  used  under  any  given  circumstances.  These 
lines  of  argument  were  termed  Topoi  or  commonplaces ;  and  the 
task  of  arranging  these  Topics  and  of  imparting  a  careful  traimng 
in  the  art  of  Rhetoric  generally  would  furnish  occupation  enough 
to  fill  up  the  whole  time  of  a  teacher.  The  burden  would  become 
overwhelming,  if  in  addition  to  this  he  were  compelled  to  discuss 
with  his  pupil  all  the  problems  which  had  exercised  the  ingenuity 
and  subtlety  of  philosophers.  The  two  things  undoubtedly  con- 
verged. It  was  vastly  to  the  advantage  of  the  orator  that  he 
should  be  able  to  detect  and  hunt  out  a  fallacy,  to  draw  out  all 
that  could  possibly  be  said  against  his  own  hypotheses  or  condu- 
sions :  but  his  business  in  a  court  of  law  or  a  popular  assembly 
was  not  the  business  of  philosophical  disputants  in  the  groves  of 
the  Academy.  For  him  the  goal  to  be  aimed  at  was  Persuasion : 
for  the  latter  it  was  the  discovery  of  truth,  or  the  exposure  of 
falsehood  as  a  necessary  step  to  that  discovery.  Hence,  although 
Rhetoric  and  Dialectic  were  complementary  parts  of  the  same  train- 
ing, and  although  instruction  in  both  might  have  been  given  by  the 
same  teachers,  the  two  occupations  in  point  of  fact  diverpred,  until 
the  two  classes  became  not  merely  distinct  but  vehemently  opposed 
to  each  other. 

Between  the  objects  aimed  at  by  the  Sophist,  the  Rhetor,  and 
the  Dialectician  there  was  no  real  inconsistency.  The  provinces  of 
inflncnoe  of  all  three  were  included  in  the  vast  scope  of  the  tragic 
theSophiste.  drama;  each  had  to  analyse  from  his  own  point  of 
view  the  masterpieces  of  eloquence,  learning,  and  wisdom  which 
yearly  delighted  them  in  the  great  Dionysian  theatre.  The  in- 
fluence of  all  three  tended  in  one  direction,  and  that  direction  was 
a  wholesome  one.  Unprincipled  men,  like  Alkibiades  and  Kritias, 
might  employ  their  eloquence  to  pervert  justice  and  deprave  the 
public  mind ;  but  this  evil  was  counterbalanced  by  the  greater 
|)ower  imparted  to  those  who  desired  to  use  aright  the  divine  gift 
of  speech.  The  teacher  of  philosophy  might  possibly  venture  to 
preach  a  lax  morality ;  but  the  success  of  such  men  is  almost  in- 
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finitely  rare,  aud  failure  woold  for  them  be  finaDCial  miu.  The 
dialectician  might  waste  Mb  time  in  trjing  to  maJce  bricte  without 
■day ;  bat  the  mischief  would  soon  work  its  own  cure  hj  driving 
away  eU  who  had  no  mind  to  tiie  themBelvea  by  efforts  to  fill  the 
cieve  of  the  Danudes.  Aa  a  rule,  all  three  classes  of  leachera 
worked  conscientiously  each  in  his  own  sphere,  and  the  sophists 
deeerved  as  little  as  Uie  dialecticians  to  be  held  up  t«  contempt 
and  ridicule.  They  were  so  held  up,  it  must  be  remembered,  not 
by  Sokratee  but  bj  Plato.  To  that  great  man,  who  declared  war 
on  all  sodety  as  it  then  existed  and  who  made  no  secret  of  his  wish 
to  remodel  it,  two  characteristics  of  the  Sophists  were  especially 
repulsive.  They  would  not  trouble  themselvee  with  abstract  specu- 
la^osB  and  sublime  ideas,  and  they  taught  for  pay.  For  these  two 
crimes  they  were  stigmatised  as  seekuig  to  corrupt  the  public 
mind  for  the  sake  of  reaping  a  larger  harvest,  with  deliberately 
maintuning  belieis  which  they  knew  to  be  ialae,  and  with 
familiarising  their  pupils  with  arguments  which  would  make  the 
worse  appear  the  better  reason.  So  peraistently  were  theee  charges 
repeated  that  in  later  timee  at  least  the  name  Sophist  has  been 
supposed  to  denote  teachers  who  led  men  to  act  deliberately  on 
sordid  motives  and  to  make  influence,  wealth,  and  power  the 
one  object  of  their  livee  for  the  sake  of  promoting  not  the  interests 
of  others  but  thrir  own.  The  worth  of  the  charge  ia  beat  measured 
by  an  appeal  to  facts ;  and  in  thus  turning  to  facts,  we  have  only 
to  remember  that  one  or  two  instances  of  meim-minded  or  dis- 
honest Sophists,  furnish  no  justification  for  imputing  meanness  and 
dishonesty  to  Sophists  as  a  class. 

But  in  truth  the  need  of  such  an  appeal  is  not  urgent.  In  his 
ideal  picture  of  a  Commonwealth  Plato '  asserbi  ^npbatically  that 
his  quarrel  is  not  with  the  Sophists  but  with  the  EflecmofMio 
existing  framework  and  order  of  society.  In  such  a  tocUng  ot 
state  of  things  the  faults  of  the  teachers  must  answer  (ni''Atl»iiiui 
precisely  to  the  faults  of  the  system  in  which  they  <**««"■ 
find  themsehea  entangled.  If  they  rose  greatly  above  it,  their 
trade  would  be  at  an  end.  Clearly  they  must  take  things  as  they 
are,  doing  all  that  they  can  to  improve  them  without  coming  into 
direct  collision  with  authority,  unless  indeed  they  are  prepared 
like  Sokrates  to  give  up  not  merely  worldly  goods  but  life  itself 
in  defence  of  the  truth.  In  theee  words  we  have  a  full  refutation 
of  the  chaige  which  insinuates  that  the  degeneracy  of  the 
Athenian  people  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  such  as  it  may 
have  been,  vraa  directly  the  result  of  the  teaching  of  the  Sophists. 
That  a  change  for  the  worse  had  come  over  them,  can  scarcely  be 
denied : '  but  this  change  was  dne  not  to  the  evil  influeooe  of  any 
>  n^  vL  6,  p.  49!  &c  •  See  p.  4M. 
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class  of  teachers,  but  primaril  j  to  the  abandoomeiit  of  the  poliey 
eamestlj  enjoined  on  them  by  Periklee,  and  in  the  next  place  to 
that  disregard  of  constitutional  forms  which  first  made  the  revolii- 
tion  of  the  Four  Hundred  possible,  and  at  last  in  the  tenibla 
tra<?edy  which  followed  the  victory  of  Argennoussai  brought  forth 
as  its  fruit  the  doctrine  that  the  Demos  had  a  right  to  do  as  it 
pleased  thenu 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  go  further.  Criticisms  of  the  doc- 
trines ascribed  to  the  most  eminent  of  the  Sophists  may  lay  ban 
Etbicai  assumptions  similar  to  those  which  underlie  the  do^ 

siSI^E'nd    *™®*  ®^  Sokratesand  Plato  himself;  but  they  will 
Prodikos.        scarcely  do  more,  and  to  some  of  these  doctrines  it  is 
possible  that  we  may  attach  a  wrong  meaning.    The  position  of 
Protagoras,  that  man  is  the  measure  of  all  things  existing  or  not 
existing,  may  possibly  be  at  bottom  in  agreement  with  the  axiom 
which  Dee  Cartes  makes  the  foundation  of  his  reasoning.    If  again 
it  be  said  that  Prodikos  was  spoken  of  as  a  cormptor  of  yoalh, 
we  have  to  remember  that  the  same  charge  was  urged   against 
Isokrates  and  proved  fatal  to  the  greater  teacher  whom  Plato  puts 
forward  as  a  foil  to  these  pestilent  money-getters.     But  it  is  more 
important  to  note  that  in  Prodikos  we  have  a  man  whose  teaching, 
although  perhaps  lees  profound,  is  both  wider  and  more  grenerons 
than  that  of  Sokrates  himself.    With  the  latter  the  one  end  of  the 
good  man  is  the  formation  of  his  own  character.    Virtue  is  a  thing 
to  bo  learnt ;  and  although  \'irtue  when  learnt  will  make  a  man 
act  by  others  as  he  ought  to  act,  still  it  is  to  the  acquiring  of 
knowledge  that  his  whole  mind  and  heart  is  in  the  first  instance  to 
be  turned.    With  Prodikos  virtue  lies  in  no  consideration  of  ends, 
in  no  thought  of  the  happiness  which  it  may  bring  to  the  actor; 
it  is  something  which  must  spring  directly  firom  the  generous  and 
unselfish  spirit,  spurred  on  whoUy  by  the  desire  of  doing  good  to 
others.    To  say  that  the  exquisite  Apologue  of  this   Sophist, 
known  as  the  Choice  of  Herakles,  holds  out  political  power  as  the 
prize  of  exertion,  is  to  assert  simply  that  which  is  not  true.    If 
influence  and  power  be  the  consequence  of  a  perfectly  righteous 
life,  we  cannot  deprecate  these  consequences  without  desiring 
further  that  virtue  and  righteousness  should  be  something  difierent 
from  what  they  are.    But  assuredly  no  such  ulterior  objects  are 
set  before  the  youthful  Herakles  by  the  being  who  see^  to  ton 
him  away  from  the  seductions  of  Kakia  or  Vice  who  lures  him  to 
idleness  and  self-indulgence.     '  I  have  no  fair  words,'  she  saTS» 
*  wherewith  to  cheat  thee.    Nothing  good  is  ever  reached  without 
labour;  nothing  great  is  ever  won  without  toil.   If  thou  seekest  for 
fruit  from  the  earth,  thou  must  tend  and  till  it ;  if  thou  longest  for 
the  love  of  men,  thou  must  do  them  good.' '    If  this  apologue  havs 
«  See  Talet  of  Ancient  Greece,   The  Toils  of  Herakles. 
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any  meanings  it  is  that  the  ohject  of  Tirtae  is  not  reputation,  bat 
the  benefit  of  others  ;  not  power  and  influence,  but  llie  answer  of 
a  good  conscience.  Four-and-twenty  centuries  haye  passed  away, 
and  during  nineteen  of  these  Christianity  has  been  at  work  in  the 
world :  but  we  have  reached  no  higher  theory  of  life  than  that  of 
Prodikos,  and  for  the  picture  which  he  drew  of  the  righteous  life 
we  are  indebted  to  the  pages  of  Xenophon.'  It  is  a  mere  prejudice 
which  prevents  any  from  seeing  a  spirit  not  less  loffcy  in  tiie  asser- 
tion of  Protagoras  that  the  great  leeson  to  be  learnt  is  the  right 
management  of  our  own  households  and  the  most  efficient  action 
in  the  concerns  of  the  state ;  ^  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  counsel 
which  Hippias  is  said  to  have  put  into  the  mouth  of  Nestor  in  his 
colloquy  with  Neoptolemos  would  be  not  more  acceptable  to  the 
natural  man  than  the  self-sacrifice  enjoined  by  Prodikos. 

It  is  true  indeed  that  in  the  Platonic  diabgue  in  which  P61os 
not  without  rudeness  takes  his  stand  on  the  popular  opinion  and 
feeling  of  the  time,  Eallikles  is  also  introduced  as  pro-  EthicAi 
pounding  a  theory  of  what  he  calls  natural  justice  ^oSbedto 
which  might  seem  to  show  the  worthlessness  of  law.  Kaiilkies. 
His  position  is  that  law  is  an  artificial  restraint  put  by  the  weaker 
multitude  on  the  strongev  individual,  who  at  starting  found  abso- 
lute right  in  his  absolute  might.  These  gigantic  creatures  submit 
to  the  shackles  imposed  by  the  multitude  only  because  they  cannot 
help  it ;  but  if  circumstances  should  put  it  in  their  power,  they 
will  vindicate  their  own  ability  and  stand  forth  the  avowed  asser- 
tors  of  a  philosophy  which  has  their  own  pleasure  for  its  single 
aim.'  There  is  after  all  nothing  very  terrible  in  this  theory,  which 
may  be  accepted  as  in  tolerable  accordance  with  fact.  Such  noble 
savages  might  be  found  in  many  an  Hellenic  city ;  they  are  to  be 
found  still,  too  frequently,  in  our  large  towns,  and  when  these 
assert  their  liberty,  society  drags  them  before  its  bar,  tries,  con- 
demns, and  hangs  them.  But  whatever  may  be  the  worth  of  the 
theory,  Kallikles,  it  must  be  noted,  was  not  a  sophist ;  and  the  &ct 
that  he  vaunts  his  own  boldness  in  giving  utterance  to  opinions 
which  Polos  the  Sophist  was  constrained  to  dissemble  if  he  enter- 
tained them,  proves  conclusively  that  such  doctrines  could  not  be 
safely  preached  at  Athens  and  therefore  that  the  preaching  of  them 
cannot  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Sophists. 

The  accusations  brought  against  the  Sophists  amount  therefore 
to  no  more  than  this,  that  some  Sophists  may  have  been  uncon- 

1  3Iem,  ii.  1.     Sokrates  is  here  tion  to  this  application;  but  this 

represented  as  reciting  the  Apologue  lesson  is  not  the  main  object  of  the 

to  inforce  his  warning  against  sloth.  Apologue. 

*  Avoid  soft  things  lest  hard  things  *  Plat.  Protag.  c.  9,  p.  818  K. 

fall  upon  thee.*    There  is  no  objec-  *  Plat  Qwg,  o.  8^  p.  4^  x. 

X3C 
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flcieiitioiiB  and  some  greedy :  but  tbe  inatances  of  pioved  dk> 
honesty  are  raze,  nor  Ib  there  any  reason  for  supposing  that  their 
Cbanaut  of    SYarice  exceeded  that  of  the  paid  teachers  of  the  present 

teii(£mof  ^y  ^^^  ^''^  ^^^  supposed  to  diflgrace  themselTes  or 
Athens.  corrupt  others  because  they  receive  a  recompense  iat 

work  done.  That  in  the  matter  of  money  the  feeling  of  some  wm 
highly  honourable  is  proved  by  Plato  himselfi  who  represents  Fh>- 
tagoras  as  telling  those  who  think  his  demands  too  great  that  he  is 
ready  to  accept  whatever  they  may  consider  a  fux  equivalent  of 
his  toU,  ssking  them  only  to  go  into  a  temple  and  there  mi^  oath 
that  this  is  their  conscientious  opinion.^  But  we  have  evidence  in 
their  favour  of  another  kind.  All  the  influences  with  which  we 
have  been  thus  flEur  concerned  must  have  tended,  if  the  chaiges 
against  the  Sophists  ss  a  class  be  dismissed  as  unfounded,  to  raise 
the  tone  of  popular  feeling  at  Athens,  to  bring  into  action  the 
highest  poweis  of  thought,  and  thus  to  render  them  better  citixens 
as  well  as  better  men.  But  at  Athens,  as  elsewhere,  there  must 
always  be  some,  few  or  many  (and  it  is  well  if  they  be  not  an 
overwhelming  majority),  to  whom  all  mental  exertion  is  irksome, 
all  examination  of  evidence  an  unwelcome  task,  all  search  for  truth 
an  intolerable  burden.  There,  ss  elsewhere,  men  would  not  be 
wanting  who  would  oppose  at  the  least  a  passive  resistance  to 
all  studies  tending  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  thought  or  to  upset 
generally  received  opinions.  To  such  men  the  past  is  always  a 
golden  age  the  serenity  of  which  was  undisturbed  by  any  influx 
of  new  ideas ;  and  it  Lb  always  this  increase  of  mental  activity 
which  rouses  their  fiercest  wrath.  To  the  freedom  of  discussion 
which  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  this  growth  such  men  are 
vehemently  opposed ;  and  at  Athens  they  professed  to  look  back 
with  fond  regret  to  the  happy  time  when,  instead  of  indulging  in 
endless  talk  and  hair-splitling  distinctions,  the  good  mariners  of 
Peiraieus  and  Mounychia  could  do  nothing  more  than  call  for 
their  bannocks  and  cry  out '  Ruppapai.'^ 

This  party  of  inert  resistance,  where  open  opposition  was  im- 
practicable, had  its  stronghold  in  Attic  comedy,  an  institution  of 
Origin  and  which  the  spirit  wss  wholly  in  harmony  with  its 
^^JJ^  °'  origin.  In  sJl  Aryan  tribes,  and  probably  among  all 
medj.  the  families  of  mankind,  the  imagination  was  first 

impressed  by  the  phenomena  of  death  and  reproduction ;  and  the 
active  and  passive  principles  of  Nature  were  denoted  by  em- 
blems sufficiently  significant.'     So  sprang  up  the  Mysteries  of 

I  Plat.  Protag,  c  16,  p.  828  b.  in  405  B.C.,  the  year  of  the  fatal 

3  The  Yo-heave-0  of  English  sea-  catastrophe  of  Aigospotamoi. 

men.     The  Frogs  of  Aristophanes,  '  ^/ea  Mjflhology  of  du  Aryan  Na- 

ifho  puts  this  sentiment  into  the  tioiu.  Book  11.  ch.  ii.  section  12. 
mouth  of  jfischylos^  was  exhibited 
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'wiucb  those  celelsatod  it  Elearia  wvn  to  Atluniaiu  Uie  moit 
bmilkr.  Fitm  indefinitdy  early,  periupe  &an  the  nrliwt,  timea, 
.the  di&lo^e  which  accompanied  the  celebratioit  of  theae  Mjeteries 
"wu  marked  by  bitisg  gibes  and  jeets  of  the  coaiseet  Und,  havings 
theii  relation  at  first  to  the  grief  of  the  Hooniiiig  Mother  for  the 
Abaence  or  loss  of  her  Summer-child,  and  thence  passiiig  on  to 
rude  abuse  or  slander  of  the  spectators.  These  outbursts  of  Fes- 
cemiiDe  licence  giaduall;  received  a  more  regulsf  form  at  the  hands 
of  men  who  with  the  love  of  unmeasured  ridicule  united  high 
poetical  power.  Eleven  plays  of  Aristophanee  are  all  that  remains 
-of  that  rich  harvest  of  reiUery  and  wit,  of  indsiTe  sarcaam  and 
.keen  dissection  of  character,  of  delicate  grace  and  touching  tender- 
ness, which  delighted  even  tboae  againat  whom  the  shafts  of  ibe 
poets  were  aimed.  These  plays  furnish  abundant  evidence  of  the 
freedom  with  which  the  comic  poets  ranged  over  the  field  which 
they  regarded  aa  their  own.  Thie  field  had  practically  no  bounds. 
The  gods  tbemselvee  were  no  more  safe  from  their  ridicule  than 
the  meanest  speaker  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  white  many  of  their 
-most  telling  jesta  were  directed  against  the  Athenian  conatitutioi). 
More  particularly  all  novelties  were  treated  with  merdlass  severity ; 
and  in  the  period  of  unparalleled  growth  which  preceded  and  even 
accompanied  the  eOm^le  with  Sparta  Athens  hod  every  year 
somatlung  new  to  show,  especially  in  the  r^ons  of  philosophy 
and  science,  the  great  objects  of  their  fear  and  hatred. 

The  stream  which  flowed  iiom  this  source  came  from  no  foun- 
tun  of  sweet  waters,  it  began  with  wanton  insolence  and  furious 
funiandits  couraewaa  swollen  by  tributariesof  slander  aj„^  ^ 
and  falsehood.  If  in  the  history  of  the  twenty  years  the  omic 
which  immediately  preceded  the  Peloponneaian  war  1"°'*- 
anything  be  clear,  it  is  the  fact  that  the  struggle  wsa  farced  on 
Aliens  against  her  will  and  in  spite  of  singular  moderation  and 
forbearance  in  her  relations  with  the  Spartan  confederacy.  The,  con- 
sciousness of  this  fact  pressed  heavily  on  the  Spartans,  who  after 
the  peace  of  Nikiaa  coivlidly  confeesed  that  in  the  war  which  pre- 
ceded it  the  Athenians  were  in  the  right  and  Uiemselves  wholly 
in  the  wrong.'  Yet  Aristophanes  could  hold  up  Periklea  to  the 
hatied  of  his  countrymen  as  the  sole  cause  of  a  strife  which  but 
for  him  would  never  have  been  begun,  and  as  having  brought  it 
about  not  to  increase  the  greatness  of  Athens  or  to  carry  out  any 
definite  policy,  but  from  mere  blind  rage  at  some  ofience  given  by 
the  Megarians  to  Aspasia.  With  not  less  contempt  for  tniUi 
Eleon,  the  man  who  might  rather  be  described  as  bullying  the 
people  into  acta  of  harbuous  cruelty,  is  represented  oa  pondering 
to  their  vices  by  mean  and  fulsome  flattery.'  He  is  filrther  de- 
1  Sea  pigei  SE7,  890.  ■  See  p.  190. 
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scribed  aa  throstiiig  himself  into  the  office  of  general  and  reaping 
another  man's  harrest,  when  one  of  the  most  disgraoeftd  aoeoea 
ever  witnessed  in  the  Athenian  assembly  had  made  it  notorioiia- 
that  the  office  was  thrust  upon  him  sorely  against  hia  wiU,  and 
when  the  poet  knew  further  ^t  at  Sphakteria  he  had  inaiated  on 
acting  as  the  subordinate  officer  of  Demoathenee.^  PeiaandnSy 
again,  one  of  the  chief  agents  in  carrying  out  the  oonspuracy  of  the 
Four  Hundred,  was  a  man  not  wiliiout  his  vices,  and  his  fieason 
to  Athens  was  of  the  deepest  dye  f  but  if  Thucydidea  is  to  be 
trusted,  he  executed  his  miserable  task  with  remarkable  readinen 
and  courage.'  In  ike  pages  of  Aristophanes  he  is  a  mere  coward. 
For  the  historian  contradictions  thus  flagrant  fully  justify  the  role 
that  no  statement  of  any  comic  poet  affecting  tibe  policy  or  the 
personal  character  of  public  men  shall  be  accepted  unless  these  are 
borne  out  by  the  distinct  testimony  of  other  contemporary  writera. 
For  those  to  whom  such  unsupported  accusations  seem  to  ftaamA 
the  true  reading  of  the  history  the  pages  of  Aristophanes  win 
furnish  abundant  resources ;  but  it  is  well  to  know  that  the  roanlt 
of  groping  among  them  will  only  be  to  make  every  man  filthy  and 
all  the  purposes  of  life  ridiculous.  It  is  well  also  to  know  (and 
indeed  too  great  stress  can  scarcely  be  laid  upon  the  £ict),  that  tha 
assaults  of  the  comic  poets  had  no  effect  either  in  bringing  about 
constitutional  changes  or  in  assisting  the  growth  of  physical  re- 
search or  of  moral  or  metaphysical  philosophy.  They  succeeded 
at  the  utmost  in  awakening  or  strengthening  the  feelings  of  suspi- 
cion, dislike,  or  resentment  against  individual  men ;  and  perhaps 
their  greatest  success  was  achieved  at  the  cost  of  Sokrates. 

The  time  during  which  Sokrates  busied  himself  with  matters 
of  physical  science  must  have  been  brief  indeed ;  and  those  of  the 
AristophA-  Athenians  who  listened  to  his  incessant  public  convei^ 
^mT*}^  sations  must  long  have  known  him  to  be  the  moat 
krates.  uncompromising  opponent  of  such  investigations,  when 

Aristophanes  was  overcome  by  the  irresistible  temptation  of  putting 
his  ugly  face  upon  the  stage  to  be  hooted  by  all  whose  worst 
enemy  was  philosophy.  The  picture  which  the  spectators  were 
invited  to  look  upon  was  that  of  a  man  slung  up  in  a  basket,  peer- 
ing at  the  Sim  with  the  hope  of  understanding  its  constitution 
and  addressinfT  his  prayers  to  the  clouds  whom  he  was  pleased  to 
worship  as  his  deities,  or  else  as  surrounded  by  pupils  not  less 
mad  than  himself,  and  in  their  company  poring  over  astronomical 
diagrams  inscribed  on  the  sand  at  his  feet.  The  picture  is  as  much 
the  reverse  of  the  truth  as  are  the  caricatures  of  Perikles,  IQeon,  and 
Peisandros ;  but  in  the  case  of  Sokrates  the  calunmy  told  power- 
fully on  the  large  body  of  men  who  have  a  vested  interest  in 

1  Seo  p.  828.  3  See  p.  428  et  seq. 
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ignonnce  end  foi  whom  incnaae  of  knowledge  means  Bturation. 
So  ksting  in  tliis  instance  was  tha  eSect  fffoduoed  that,  if  tlie 
FUtonic  Apolf^  is  to  be  tiueted,  Soktatee  admitted  a  greater 
difficult;  in  deaUng  witli  tliese  old  slanders  than  with  the  recent 
.charges  of  Meletoa,  Anytoa,  and  Ljkon. 

The  lampoons  of  Aristophanes  may  have  been  a  aecondarj 
cauM  of  the  prejudice  of  which  Sokratee  candidly  confeased  the 
strength:  but  we  muBt  looh  elaewheie  for  the  leal  tiuHot 
causes  which  gave  it  strength,  if  they  did  not  call  it  jiS^'Ji*'"' 
into  being.  When  under  lie  conriction  of  his  divine  Boki»t«t 
miasion  be  fint  appeared  in  tha  Athenian  Agota,  he  addieesed  his 
queetione  to  the  humbler  dtizens  who  would  be  lilielj  to  &11  into 
conversation  with  a  man  compuativelj  unknown.  The  answer 
brought  bjr  Gliairephon  horn  Delphoi  compelled  him  to  take  an- 
other course,  if  he  wished  to  reconcile  the  truthfulness  of  the  god 
with  hie  own  everpreseat  and  overpowerii^  sense  of  ignorance. 
Henceforth  he  must  question  the  greatest  stateamen,  the  most 
&mous  poets,  and  the  most  illustrious  plulosopliers  of  tha  atj ; 
and  he  proceeded  to  do  so  with  a  subtlety  and  pertinacity  which 
invariably  succeeded  in  showing  either  that  the  man  interrogated 
knew  not  Ids  own  science  or  art,  or  that  the  knowledge  of  some 
one  thing  had  led  him  to  r^ard  himself  as  knowing  everything. 
In  the  method  which  he  employed  thei«  was  nothing  strictly  new. 
Philosophers  who  had  gone  before  bim  or  were  then  living  had 
insisted  on  the  need  of  the  most  canAil  definitions,  and  had  mun- 
tained  that  theee  definitionB  must  be  fotmded  on  &cts.  It  had 
been  their  aim  and  effort,  ss  it  was  his  own,  to  wage  war  not  only 
against  the  pretence  to  knowledge  without  the  corresponding 
reality  (in  other  words,  ag^nst  delusion  or  wilful  &lsehood),  but 
against  the  iUogical  credulity  which  will  accept  as  true  that  which 
at  beet  is  doubtful,  and  which  refuses  to  weigh  everything  that 
may  be  urged  against  any  proposition  wbataoever.  But  all  thaae 
-were  men  who  bad  imparted  such  knowledge  as  they  possessed 
only  to  their  pupils,  and  had  done  so  for  a  price ;  and  the  number 
of  Buch  pupils  would  not  be  oppreeaively  la^.  Not  one  of  them 
had  held  it  to  be  his  mission  to  stasd  up  in  the  market-place  and 
lift  up  hia  voice  against  the  hollowneas  of  popular  beliefs  and  the 
hypocrisy  of  self-styled  philosophers.  When,  then,  Sokratsa,  not 
as  a  teacher  but  simply  as  one  aware  of  his  own  ignorance  and 
anxious  only  to  learn,  addressed  to  statesmen  and  men  of  sdentific 
reputation  qneetionB  on  the  simpleat  elements  of  the  subjects  with 
which  they  professed  to  deal,  aiud  gradually  drew  fiiom  them  tha 
humiliating  confesuon  that  even  of  those  elements  they  had  no 
real  knowledge  wbatever,  it  was  natural  that  the  feelings  of  mir- 
j>rise  and  mortification  ahonld  paas  rapidly  through  the  stage  of 
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reftentment  into  that  of  aUding  hatred.    That  such  an  admiflrion- 
should  be  extorted  from  them  with  regard  to  matters  of  the  utmost 
moment  to  mankind  and  most  nearly  concerning  themselyes,  waa 
most  of  all  irritating.    The  Athenian  was  in  the  constant  haint  of 
talking  about  Law^  Justice,  Equity,  Freedom,  Expedience,  and  of 
speaking  about  them  with  a  positiveness  which  showed  not  ooIt 
the  importance  of  the  subject  but  his  firm  persuasion  that  hia 
knowledge  of  it  was  solid  and  adequate.    The  cross-examination 
of  Sokrates  brought  to  light  a  multitude  of  discordant  opinions  and 
a  blind  obstinacy  in  maintaining  them.    In  short,  all  these  things 
which  they  professed  to  know  so  well  were  for  them,  (whatever 
might  be  their  intrinsic  value),  mere  idols  of  the  market-place  or 
the  cave,  objects  to  be  religiously  woishipped  and  to  be  stoutly 
defended  against  all  who  might  assail  them.    That  which  hap- 
pened in  the  days  of  Sokrates  has  become  for  historians,  if  not  for 
men  generally,  a  &miliar  phenomenon.     Of  the  hearers  whose 
dislike  he  thus  incurred  some  contented  themselyee  with  abusing 
him,  others  pelted  him.    But  there  is  much  Sokratic  work  to  be 
done  still,  and  for  the  most  part  it  receives  a  corresponding  recom- 
pense.    A  very  large  proportion  of  the  names  or  nouns  which  we- 
use  are  either  abstract  or  general  names.    Of  both  these  classes  of 
words  we  pick  up  some  vague  and  crude  notions  in  the  days  of 
childhood  and  youth :  as  years  go  on,  we  attach  to  them  the  idea 
which  may  be  in  vogue  amongst  our  friends  and  companions,  our 
religious  or  political  party.    Of  few,  perhaps  of  none,  can  we  give 
a  clear  and  exact  definition ;  and  yet  perhaps  every  one  of  them 
is  the  subject  of  vehement  and  long-continued  controversy.    We 
have  but  to  put  together  a  Hst  of  such  words,  and  we  shall  see 
at  once  how  we  should  be  likely  to  fare  if  we  were  submitted  to 
the  searching  scrutiny  of  the  Sokratic  Elenchos.    Nature,  Law, . 
Freedom,  Necessity,   Body,  Substance,    Matter,  Church,   State, 
Hevelation,  Inspiration,  Knowledge,  Belief,'  Sacrifice,  Atonement, 
Punishment,  Propitiation,  Person,  are  all,  with  many  more,  terms 
in  constant  use,  and  yet*  scarcely  less  fi^equently  employed  vrith 
inconsistent,  if  not  contradictory,  meanings.    They  are,  moreover, 
terms  which  are  rending  the  world  asunder,  nor  is  the  generation 
yet  bom  which  will  see  the  end  of  the  long  and  painful  conflict 
involved  in  the  task  of  defining  them. 

K  the  process  of  having  our  notions  of  abstract  or  general  names 
taken  to  pieces  and  exhibited  in  their  naked  crudeness  and  poverty 
Influence  of  "^^**^^  ^  ^^^  many  at  the  present  day  a  highly  irritat— 
Sokzattton  ing  process,  we  must  remember  that  at  Athens  it 
tbe  young.  -^ould  be  even  more  likely  to  annoy  all  whom  it 
might  &il  to  conciliate.  Happily  for  the  advancement  of  truth  the  • 
1  Mas  Mailer,  Lecture$  on  Language,  \L  526. 
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number  of  thoM  who  wen  not  repelled  bj  it  was  not  amalL  At 
all  timee  some  will  be  ibond  in  whom  the  pain  of  giviog  up  old 
prejudices  and  abandoning  old  beliefs,  if  these  lire  proved  to  be 
untenable,  is  cheerfiillj  encountered  at  the  call  of  duty.  Great 
though  the  struggle  ma;  be,  it  is  followed  and  more  than  com- 
pensated by  the  pore  delight  which  a  man  must  feel  when  be 
becomes  conscious  that  he  baa  no  secondary  tootireB  to  gratify,  no 
propoaitions  in  reserve  which  must  be  maintained  at  all  costa, — 
that  henceforth  his  one  object  ia  to  ascertain  the  truth,  to  test  every 
conviction  or  belief  by  foet,  and  to  accept  the  conclusions  eetab- 
lished  by  fhct  without  regard  t«  consequences.  This  moat  en- 
nohling  of  all  pleasuiee  wsa  the  reward  of  those  Athenians,  meetly 
young  men,  who  were  not  to  be  scared  l^  the  heavy  yoke  of  self- 
examinatioo  which  Sofcrates  sought  to  pat  upOD  tbem.  In  these 
his  method,  cold  and  negative  though  it  might  seem  to  others, 
kindled  a  glow  of  esteem,  admiration,  and  love.  It  pulled  to  piecea 
their  flimsy  faocies,  but  it  did  so  only  to  ehow  them  that  there  was 
solid  tnitb  within  their  reach,  and  that  the  purifying  of  the  intellect 
was  the  necessary  condition  for  attaining  to  it.  Defeat  left  them 
encouraged,  not  depressed.  Henceforth  they  knew  bow  to  eearch, 
and  they  set  about  the  task  with  eagerness  increased  tenfold. 

But  the  noblest  weapons  may  be  turned  to  vile  uses;  nor  would 
tuch  men  as  Alkibiades  and  Kritias  be  slow  in  pero^ving  that 
they  might  empby  for  the  furtherance  of  merely  inierooBi» 
selfish  ends  the  resdiness  of  argument  which  they  oiSoknie* 
might  acquire  by  intercourse  with  Sokiates.  That  J^j^'"" 
they  resorted  to  him  from  this  motive  alone,  we  could  ■>i*d». 
scarcely  fail  to  gather  from  the  whole  of  their  later  history,  even 
if  Xenophon  had  not  emphatically  asserted  the  fact.  But  the  ill 
repute  which  their  long  course  of  insolence  and  crime  brought  upon 
them  reacted  upon  their  teacher;  and  the  men  whose  vanity  or 
self-eet«em  he  had  offended  were  not  likely  to  ask  themselvea 
whether  they  were  justified  in  holding  all  inatructors  reaponsiUe 
for  all  the  misdoings  of  all  their  pupils. 

Nor  would  the  dispoeitions  of  the  Sophisla  aa  a  class  towards 
the  great  wielder  of  the  Elenchos  run  counter  to  the  feelings 
of  dislike  or  anger  kindled  in  more  vulgar  minda.  sobmtaud 
Not  a  few  of  them  probably  would  be  under  little  »i»8ii)birt«. 
temptation  to  quarrel  either  with  his  philosophy  or  with  his 
method.  Many  of  them  were  familiar  with  the  dialectic  of  Zonon; 
and  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  Sokratee  used  to  better  purpose 
the  weapon  which  that  dialectic  placed  in  his  hands.  But  although 
under  other  circumstances  they  might  have  been  ready  to  admit 
that  be  did  with  vastly  more  of  tborongbneas  the  worii  iritich  they 
were  striving  to  do  to  the  beet  of  thfir  pow«n,  th^  were  not 
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ka/i  %:A4vi.'.T>id  il  r.'r.-jzsh.t  of  pr^parira"  uit  defrace.  Tet,  if  w» 
*r«:  t/,  }^\if:r*:  VjkX/u  b*  fii?:*T:<ied  r.:r-«elf  not  nerelv  widi  astonuk- 
jn/  r«A^ir>;«ft  A'^t  thi.4  frcm  h:«  Dr-HjcioGsxies  of  i!m<>wDce  and  of 
fftfTii^Al  MZiri^ntnfrv.  we  mirht  have  l<>?ked  fori  bat  with  the  peculiar 
^!'/jti';nc^  ^f  which  Plato  wa^  the  unriTaikd  master:  azxi  moreoTer 
h<r  *y,>.*z  aftfT  a  fiwhxon  which  ai^suredly  seems  to  represent  rather 
th^,  though Ui  of  Plato  writimr  manv  vears  later  than  those  which 
woulri  pro>jahl5  have  psffeed  throu^rh  the  mind  of  Sokratee.  If  we 
an*  Uf  crvylit  the  alle^red  report  of  Hermogenee,  we  most  admit 
that  he  apf/rria/ihed  the  tribunal  with  a  temper  dangerotulT  near  to 
tliat  of  the  fliijcide,  unless  we  allow  that  under  certain  circum- 
tMriC4«  a  man  may  be  justified  in  resoh-ing,  if  it  be  poasibley  to  bring 
aUiiit  hiM  own  conviction.  In  the  Platonic  Apology  he  delibfr- 
mUAy  Mcrihnn  his  holding  aloof  from  politics  to  the  conviction  that 
oiherwims  his  life  would  be  the  forfeit  *  Any  man,'  he  says, '  who 
should  dare  to  spoak  truthfully  of  your  numy  iniquities  wodd 
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•aauiedl;  be  aoon  put  to  death ;  tltenuu  therefore  who  dennB  to  1m 
*  champion  of  j  lutica  must  live  the  life  of  a  private  citizen,  if  he 
wishes  to  live  at  all,' '  This  is  straoge  language  indeed  from 
one  who  in  the  SBiue  defeiLCe  recounts  witb  honest  satisfaction  liis 
K^tance  to  the  fuiy  of  tlie  multitude  which  demanded  the 
slaughter  of  the  six  generals,  and  who  but  fout  jeara  before  his 
trial  had  quietly  disregarded  the  orders  of  Kritias  and  his  fellow 
tjNtants.  In  short,  if  Sokntes  spoke  thus,  he  must  have  spoken 
talsely :  and  for  such  a  supposition  there  is  no  room.  But  what- 
ever ma;  have  been  his  red  defence,  sufficient  ground  for  believing 
that  to  it  be  owed  his  condemnation  seems  to  be  fiimished  hj  the 
fact  that  the  verdict  was  carried  hy  the  small  majority  of  thir^ 
put  of  more  than  600  Jurymen.  When  the  number  of  tboee  who 
actually  acquitted  liim  was  so  large,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that 
many  more  would  have  followed  their  example  had  not  eomething 
in  the  tone  of  the  defence  changed  the  current  of  their  feelings. 
It  is  at  the  least  certain  that  men  not  violently  prejudiced  against 
bim  would  admit  that  the  first  two  chargee  of  the  pfoaecuton  were 
triumphantly  rebutted,  or  rather  that  they  had  not  even  a  colour- 
able foundadon.  Solnatee  was  accused  of  rejecting  Ibe  gods 
worshipped  by  the  city, — and  it  was  proved  that  they  bad  no  mora 
assiduous  worshipper ;  of  setting  up  new  deitiee  of  hie  own, — and 
it  waa  proved  not  only  that  this  could  refer  merely  to  the  warning 
voice  which  he  hed  heard  from  the  days  of  his  childhood,  but  that 
he  emphatically  disclaimed  on  the  score  of  this  voice  the  poeM»- 
aioa  of  any  peculiar  privilege  or  any  relation  to  the  Divine  Being 
difierent  in  kind  from  that  voucbsafed  to  others  of  his  countrymen.' 
There  remained  only  the  third  charge ;  and  this,  we  may  remark, 
spedlied  no  definite  offence.  It  was  urged  that  he  bad  corrupted 
young  men  by  teaching  them  not  to  reepect  their  parents  and  by 
leading  them  to  regard  with  contempt  the  constitution  of  their 
country.  As  1^  the  former  plea,  he  had  told  them  that  parents 
who  were  mad  might  be  rightly  put  under  restraint  by  their  chil- 
dren ;  *  but  he  had  also  told  them  that  if  they  desired  to  have  the 
love  of  their  fathers  and  mothers,  brothers  and  sisters,  tbey  must 
not  rely  on  the  mere  fact  of  kinship  but  must  prove  the  reality  of 
this  doure  by  the  actual  offices  of  love.*  On  the  latter  head  it  , 
was  argued  that  the  contempt  which  Sokrates  had  openly  avowed 
for  the  system  of  choosing  any  public  officers  by  lot  would  have 

'  Plat,  jiifl.  Soir.  e\i.  xix.  p.  81.  lion ;  but  ha  Mrefiilly  avoids    the 

3  Thi^  nt  leant,  ia  the  gtslement  usertion  that  the  Di\-ine  Will  which 

of   the    Xenophontic    Apoto);;,  IB.  is  made  kooirn  to  himwlf  ma^  not 

All  that  he  saya  is  Ihst  he  rCKardi  be  nude  known  to  otben. 

this  voice  aa  Indicating  the  wiU  of  >  Xen.  Mtm.  i.  2, 19. 

the  goda  more  mrcly  tli*u  ligna  or  <  Ibid.  i.  1,  66. 

omens  or  anj  othu  farm  at  divina- 
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for  its  natunl  consequenoe  lawlenness  and  yioknee  in  tiiofle  wlio' 
heard  him.  The  argument  is  one  which  cannot  be  snatunsd 
except  on  the  theory  which  would  lay  a  bin  on  aU  political  dia- 
cussion ;  and  least  of  all  was  it  tenable  at  Athens,  where  tiie^ 
Demos  had  for  years  endured  with  calmness  the  catting  ridicule  of 
comic  poets.  But  beyond  this  Sokratee  might  appeal  to  the  con- 
sistent obedience  to  law  which  had  marked  his  whole  life  and 
which  alone  had  prompted  the  resistance  which  he  had  offered, 
once  to  the  Demos,  and  once  to  the  Thirty  Tyrants.  Nor  can  we 
doubt  that  among  the  jurymen  there  were  many  more  than  six  or 
seTen  so  far  wavering  in  their  opinion  as  to  be  accessiUe  to  aU 
consideiations  of  any  force  in  his  favour.  But  undoubtedly  there 
were  many  more  who  took  their  places  on  the  seats  of  the  DikastB 
with  feelings  of  extreme  irritation  against  a  man  who  baffled, 
perplexed,  and  werried  them.  How  should  they  understand 
a  teacher  who  seemed  at  one  time  to  speak  of  the  manrellouB 
pow\en  of  Themistokles  or  Perikles  ss  divine  gifts  which  with  aU 
thoir  efforts  and  by  the  aid  of  the  beet  instructors  they  could  not 
tmnsmit  to  their  offspringy  and  at  another  to  insist  that  all  wrong 
action  was  the  result  of  ignorance,  and  that  if  men  knew 
thorx^iighly  what  would  be  the  consequences  of  their  deeds,  they 
would  act  rightly,  since  only  by  right  action  could  a  man  insure 
his  own  happiness  and  since  no  man  was  willingly  his  own 
enemy,  or,  to  put  it  otherwise,  sought  his  own  misery  ?  WTiat 
were  they  to  make  of  a  philosopher  who  told  them  in  one  breath 
that  virtue  sprang  up  spontaneously  in  some  men  and  refused  to 
grow  in  others,  and  in  another  that  virtue  was  knowledge  and 
therefore  could  be  imparted  by  teaching?  This  too  was  the 
man  who  had  been  going  about,  during  the  lifetime  of  a  generation, 
entangling  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  in  the  meshes  of  his 
subtle  logic,  and  compelling  all  to  confess  themselves  fools  and 
madmen.  In  such  men  the  antipathy  which  through  so  many 
years  had  been  gaining  strength  would  eagerly  seize  on  in- 
ferences gathered  from  isolated  or  distorted  passages,  and  would 
impel  them  to  get  rid  of  a  man  whose  society  was  so  manifestly 
unwholesome  and  so  specially  fatal  to  the  young.  The  latitude 
allowed  by  the  law  of  libel,  as  it  stood  not  long  ago  in  this  coun- 
try and  still  stands  elsewhere,  would  make  the  task  of  conviction 
in  such  a  case  easy  and  light.  On  this  subject  Athenian  opinion 
claimed  even  a  larger  freedom  of  interpretation ;  nor  would 
Solvrates  himself  have  denied  anv  more  than  John  Huss  that  the 
mischievous  teacher  was  a  man  who  should  be  put  down. 

If  to  men  in  such  a  temper  as  this  Sokrates  spoke  at  all  as  he 
is  said  to  have  spoken  in  the  Platonic  or  Xenophontic  Apology, 
the  smallness  of  the  majority  which  condemned  him  becomes  thfr 
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imI  Knd  perhaps  only  m&Uer  for  Mttauihment  Atbemui  jnr;- 
men  Iwjoiid  til  doubt  were  fiillj  impraased  with  a  geoae  of  their 
own  dignitj,  and  we  btye  aeeD  more  than  once  that  Xbs  Apaio. 
they  were  flattered  by  the  eshibitioD  of  feelings  which  ffij^,^°" 
betreyed  an  awe  of  their  pofwer.  They  were  ao-  n»to. 
euBtomed  to  hear  impaamoned  appeals  to  their  sympathy,  inforced 
by  the  teats  of  the  accused  and  the  entieatieB  of  his  kinsmen  or 
his^MeadB.  With  &  digni^  which  should  have  been  more  forcible 
than  metkn  proetrstianB  and  {^teous  prayets  for  mercy,  Sokiates 
told  them,  it  is  said,  that  for  him  there  should  be  no  tuch  efforts  to 
divert  the  question  to  a  false  issue.  If  he  had  offended,  he  was 
ready  to  pay  the  penalty.  If  be  had  not,  it  was  their  duty  to 
acquit  him.  Bat  if  thus  far  his  words  did  honour  to  his  jut^es, 
the  case  was  altered  when  he  went  on  to  teU  tham  that  he  bad 
come  into  court  without  having  bestowed  a  thought  on  his  de- 
fence, and  that  there  was  no  need  to  do  so,  partly  because  his  want  of 
practice  in  speaking  before  a  public  assembly  would  make  prepara- 
tion of  little  use  and  partly  because  his  whole  life  disproved  com- 
pletely all  the  charges  brought  agunst  him.  When  further  he 
went  on  to  tell  them  that  far  from  having  broken  any  law  he  had 
spent  his  life  in  trying  to  open  men's  eyes  to  the  nature  and  oblig»^ 
tions  of  law,  and  that  thus  he  had  been  their  greatcet  benefactor, — 
when  he  assured  them  that  if  they  condemned  him  they  would  hurt 
not  him  but  themselves  only, — when  he  warned  them  that,  as 
they  had  thus  far  had  none  who  had  devoted  themselTea  without 
pay  or  reward  to  promoting  the  hig-hest  good  of  their  citizens  by 
assailing  the  strongholds  of  ignorance  and  vice,  so  if  they  shoulcL 
put  him  to  death  they  would  find  none  to  take  his  phioe  and  to 
carry  on  a  work  indispensable  for  the  welfare  of  the  commonwealth, 
he  was  stringing  together  a  series  of  considerations  each  of  which 
would  weight  the  balance  more  and  more  heavily  against  him. 
Their  irritation  would  reach  its  highest  pitch  when  with  the  de- 
liberate design,  it  is  stud,  of  extorting  on  adverse  verdict  ha 
warned  them  that  their  sentence,  whatever  it  might  be,  would  be- 
a  matter  of  indilference  to  himself.  Of  death  he  knew  nothing, 
and  it  was  absurd  to  fear  that  which  might  be  the  greatest  of  all 
blsesings ;  but  if  they  fancied  that  acquittal  could  win  from  him  a 
promise  to  change  his  mode  of  life,  they  were  altogether  mistaken. 
'  If  you  tell  me,'  he  sud,  according  to  the  Platonic  Apology, 
'  that  you  vrill  acquit  me  on  the  condition  that  I  pledge  myself  to 
abandon  the  search  for  truth  which  is  the  work  of  the  philosopher, 
and  that  death  should  be  the  penally  for  the  breaking  of  my  word, 
my  answer  will  be  that  I  mast  obey  God  rather  than  you ;  that 
while  there  is  breath  in  my  body,  I  must  go  on,  testing  and  prob- 
ing every  man  I  meet,  whether  citiien  or  alien,  but  the  citizens 
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most  of  aU  because  thej  are  neaiest  to  me :  that  I  miist  dothk 
hi  obedience  to  my  divine  miasion,  and  that  this  my  diantenBted 
work  is  for  you  the  greatest  and  the  most  lasting  benefit^  as  it  is  fe 
me  a  task  in  which  I  dare  not  suffer  myself  either  to  flag  or  to 
ffdl.' 

A  defence  -sach  as  this  in  outline  seems  to  be  needed  in  order 
to  make  the  result  of  the  trial  intelligible.  Of  the  jurymen  iHko 
Effect  of  the  came  into  court  with  wavering  minds  not  a  few  would 
defence  on  be  turned  against  the  defendant  when  he  told  than 
the  jurymen.  ^^^  j^  business  was  to  oflfer  an  apology  not  for  him- 
self but  for  his  judges/  and  that  acquittal  would  but  set  him  free 
to  prove  yet  again  that  reputations  for  wisdom  were  cheaply 
ear^d  by  a  pretence  of  knowledge  without  the  reality.  It  is  true  thi^ 
irritation  at  the  language  of  the  accused  and  the  establishment  of 
his  guilt  are  two  wholly  different  things,  and  that  if  the  Athe^ 
nian  dikasts  acted  from  the  former  feeling,  they  were  guilty  of 
judicial  murder  when  they  passed  sentence  on  Sokrates.  In  a 
strict  view  of  the  matter  the  admission  must  be  made :  but  severity 
against  the  Athenians  for  this  great  wrong  cannot  be  justified  un- 
less we  condemn  still  more  'severely  the  thousand  iniquities  perpe- 
trated by  English  juries  through  a  long  series  of  centuries. 

But  even  if  we  accept  these  general  outlines,  the  details  of  the 
picture  as  tilled  in  whether  in  the  Platonic  or  Xenophontic  Apo- 
MotiveB  of  ^^f^^  must  remain  uncertain,  if  not,  to  a  large  extent, 
Sokrates  in  incredible.  A  man  at  the  age  of  seventy  is  scarcely 
his  defence,  justified  in  getting  himself  condemned  to  death,  be- 
cause he  prefers  to  die  in  the  plenitude  of  his  powers  mther  than 
to  live  on  until  he  loses  his  teeth  or  his  powers  of  digestion,  argu- 
ment, and  memor}'.  The  philosopher  who  addresses  his  judges 
with  a  very  faint  hope,  but  with  not  the  least  wish,  of  procuring 
an  acquittal,  and  who  does  so  because  he  has  convinced  himself 
that  death  inflicted  by  the  state,  while  it  must  add  to  his  reputa- 
tion, may  save  him  from  long-continued  sickness  and  v^asting 
pain,  is  prompted,  we  might  fairly  say,  by  not  the  most  lofty  or  dis- 
interested motives.  At  a  more  advanced  age,  when  the  powers  of  his 
body,  if  not  those  of  his  mind,  were  failing,  Farsiday  in  answer  to  a 
friend  who  asked  him  how  he  was,  could  answer  gently, '  Just 
waiting.'  The  meekness  of  the  English  philosopher  stands  out  in 
marked  contrast  with  the  haste  of  the  Athenian  to  escape  the 
feebleness  and  the  annoyances  of  old  age.  If  by  so  saying  we 
seem  to  reflect  harshly  on  Sokrates,  we  have  to  remember  that  we 
are  judging  him  by  a  portmiture  the  exact  fidelity  of  which  we 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining. 

1  Plat  ApoL  Sokr,  ch.  xviiL  p.  30, 3. 
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Even  kfter  condemnatioii  Athenian  cnBtom  allowed  the  de- 
fendant to  make  &  counter  propoaal,  in  mitigation  of  the  penal^ 
demanded  by  the  accuser.  Bnt  of  the  two  penaltiea  Viiiu  pnt 
thus  pnt  b^ore  them  the  jurymen  must  chooae  one:  Mhhom' 
it  was  not  in  their  powerto  impose  any  other.  HencA  work. 
it  was  to  the  hut  d^ree  unlikely  that  thay  would  latify  the  jm>- 
poflition  of  the  criminal,  if  W  Tiaming  a  merely  uomioal  punishment 
it  practically  reversed  their  verdict  of  fruilty.  Hbm  again  we 
have  a  picture  which,  we  can  scarcely  doubt,  has  been,  to  say  the 
leaet,  larg«ly  touched  ap  t^  the  master  hand  of  Plato.  If  it  can 
be  tnisted,  we  should  be  bound  to  admit  that  Sokiatce  did  his 
bast  to  inflame  the  animosity  of  his  opponents  and  to  alienate  the 
waverers.  Ending  his  speech  with  the  statement  that  all  his 
worldly  goods  would  not  exceed  the  value  of  a  mina,  but  that 
Plato  with  some  others  of  hia  friends  wished  to  become  Buretiea 
for  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  thirty  minai,  he  propoeed  this  fine  as 
a  suletituta  for  the  penalty  sought  hy  Anytoe  and  his  colleagues. 
Had  he  done  this  without  preface  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  of 
the  small  majority  which  condemned  him  many  would  gladly 
have  accepted  it.  The  infliction  of  any  penalty  would  stamp  with 
the  swl  of  public  disapprobation  the  practice  of  setting  verbal 
tiftps  to  catch  the  ignorant  or  the  unwary ;  and  even  if  Soknttes 
should  persist  in  the  practice,  they  could  afiectto  discern  in  it 
such  modifications  as  would  confine  it  within  decent  limits,  and 
to  wait  patiently  the  end  of  a  Itmg  life,  which  could  not  now  be 
&r  off.  But,  if  we  may  believe  Plato,  Sokratei  was  determined 
that  his  judges  should  pass  the  capital  sentence  unless  they  chose 
to  become  his  convert*.  All  minor  penalties,  he  told  than,  would 
for  him  be  intolerable.  Prison  life  with  the  Eleven  for  his  only 
visitants  would  be  a  burden  greater  than  he  could  bear :  and  the 
idea  of  bis  living  in  exile  would  be  abeurd.  Wherever  his  abode 
might  be,  there  must  he  be  instant,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
in  the  great  work  for  which  he  carried  about  with  himself  a 
divine  commisaion.  If  his  ^wn  countrymen  with  all  the  tolenuce  of 
Athenian  society,  with  all  the  benetits  of  Athenian  intellectual 
discipline,  bed  been  unable  to  put  up  vrith  the  searebing  scrutiny 
which  had  exposed  the  hollowneas  of  their  pretenuoos  to  know- 
ledge, was  it  likely  that  he  would  &ra  better  in  citiea  where  for- 
bearance was  a  thing  unknown,  and  where  departures  from  the  old 
pAths  were  regarded  as  ofiencea  to  be  smnmarily  punished  f  But 
in  truth  why  should  he  be  punished  at  all  P  At  leact  how  conld 
he  with  any  honesty  admit  the  justice  of  any  sentence  passed  upon 
him,  when  he  was  not  mora  consdous  of  his  ezistsaoe  than  he  vna 
of  the  fact  that  he  had  devoted  his  whole  lile  with  abaoliite  di>- 
intereetednessto  the  promotion  of  their  highecrtgood!*    He  was  old 
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now,  and  the  imknen  of  age  mast  soon  creep  upon  him  aod 
might  pexhape  demand  a  lees  aereie  mode  of  liriiig  than  that  to 
which  he  had  hitherto  BabieetBd  himwelf.  Bat  under  idiaterw 
oonditiona  Idanre  was  for  him  a  matter  of  the  first  mnrntanf^ — 
leieore  which  should  enaUe  him  to  piy  into  the  mental  atste  of 
all  whom  he  might  meet,  compelling  than  to  tske  stock  of  their 
supposed  stores  of  knowledge,  to  keep  only  that  which  was  reel 
and  to  cast  away  the  counterfeit.  Such  leisure  it  was  in  their 
power  to  insure  to  him  hy  ordering  that  henceforth  he  should  he 
maintained  in  the  Prytaneion  at  the  puUic  cost  This,  it  is  true, 
was  a  rare  and  exceptional  honour  granted  only  to  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  their  dtiiens ;  but  had  he  not  deserved  it  &r  nune 
than  men  who  were  supposed  to  shed  lustre  on  the  city  because 
their  horses  and  chariots  had  won  prizes  at  the  great  Olympic 
festiTal  ?  '  Such  victories/  he  said, '  merely  make  you  seem  to 
be  happy ;  I  make  you  happy  in  reality,  or  strive  to  do  so.  Ton 
would  not  wish  me  to  deceive  you  or  to  say  less  than  the  truth ; 
and  if  I  must  put  a  value  on  myself  or  rather  on  my  life  as  a 
citizen,  the  recompense  which  I  have  named  is  that  to  which  I  re- 
gard myself  as  fairly  intitled.' 

His  words  did  their  work.  By  what  majority  we  know  not, 
the  Bikasts  passed  sentence  that  Sokrates  should  be  dealt  vrith  by 
Address  of  ^®  Eleven.  The  result,  we  are  told,  v^as  that  which 
8okrat«8  he  had  looked  for  and,  indeed,  desired.    Now  that  the 

sentence  of      ^^d  had  come,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
^^^^  through  his  trial,  as  in  his  previous  relatioDs  with  his 

•countrymen,  he  had  acted  rightly.  Not  once,  since  it  began,  had 
the  warning  voice  bidden  him  hold  back  a  single  utterance.  It 
was  the  divine  will  that  he  should  now  depart,  and  to  that  will  he 
yielded  a  hearty  and  glad  submission.  With  the  exquisitely 
beautiful  address  which  gives  the  parting  benediction  of  a  spirit 
wholly  absorbed  in  the  love  of  others  and  yearning  for  union  with 
the  eternal  righteousness,  all  are  familiar  whether  in  the  Greek  of 
Plato  or  the  scarcely  less  stately  Latin  of  Cicero.  With  a  hesi- 
tation scarcely  to  be  expected  after  the  undoubting  conviction 
expressed  in  the  Gorg^as  ^  he  tells  them  that  death  is  either  a  sleep 
in  which  the  senses  which  trouble  us  are  at  rest  for  ever,  or  else  a 
gate  through  which  the  upright  pass  to  the  society  of  just  men  made 


^  bcxxli.  p.  526.  Sokrates,  it  is 
true,  is  represented  as  saying  that 
his  picture  of  the  judgement  of  the 
<iead  might  be  despised  as  a  m^th  or 
an  old  woman's  tale  ;  but  he  insists 
that  such  contempt  can  be  justified 
only  if  we  can  produce  a  belter  pic- 
ture in  its  stead.    Clearly  the  details 


are  needed  only  to  make  the  fact 
which  underlies  them  apprehensible 
by  the  human  mind :  but  that  a 
spiritual  scrutiny  awaits  men  after 
death  and  that  men  are  responsible 
for  the  state  in  which  they  approach 
it,  he  expresses  himself  as  tbonmghly 
assured. 
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jieifect.  In  the  former  cms  it  is  at  the  least  no  evil :  in  the  latter 
it  is  the  greatest  of  all  bleSBingti.  The  dying,  he  added,  wera  sap- 
posed  to  see  further  than  other  men ;  and  they  most  fori^ve  him, 
if,  looking,  as  he  now  could,  into  the  future,  he  told  them  that  anj 
hopes  which  thej  might  have  of  aneeting  his  work  by  his  death 
must  he  disappointsd.  In  the  coune  of  his  defence  he  had  indeed 
uttered  a  warning  not  easily  leconciled  with  his  dying  prophecy. 
He  had  told  them '  that  by  getting  rid  of  him  they  would  loee  the 
only  man  who  would  stick  to  the  city  like  a  fly  to  a  high-bred 
bone  which  needed  a  sting  to  keep  it  &om  lapsing  into  hIu^tsH- 
neas.  He  now  told  them  ^  that  hu  work  would  be  carried  on  with 
tenfold  greater  leal  by  a  band  of  young  disciples  whooe  youthful 
-energy  would  render  their  assaults  both  more  Sequent  and  less 
agreeable.  For  tiiemselves  his  death  was  a  mist^.  The  true 
method  of  avoiding  humiliating  confessions  of  ignorance  was  not 
\fj  slaying  others  but  by  giving  themselves  up  to  the  task  of  self- 
improvement  in  obedience  to  the  precept  inscribed  in  the  Delphian 
tomple, '  Enow  thyself.'  But  that  which  for  them  was  a  blonder 
was  for  him  the  happiest  of  all  events.  Whatever  death  might  be, 
no  harm  could  ever  befkll  the  good ;  and  he  trusted  that  they  too 
nught  face  death  with  the  supreme  consolation  imparted  by  this 
convictioa.  Lastly  he  commended  to  them  his  chjldmn  as  persons 
Deeding  the  IHendl j  discipline  which  he  had  applied  to  aU.  'If 
they  f^cy  themselves  to  be  something  when  they  are  nothing,  and 
follow  their  own  deeiree,  treat  them  as  I  have  treated  you :  and 
jou  will  then  have  given  me  an  abundant  lecompense  for  all  my 
toil.  But  it  b  time  for  me  to  go  to  my  death,  for  yon  to  return 
to  your  active  life.  Which  of  these  two  things  is  the  better,  no 
man  can  say.    Qod  alone  knows.' 

By  a  singular  accident  the  sentence  was  passed  on  the  day 
which  followed  the  crowning  of  the  Sacred  Ship  before  its  depar- 
ture for  Delos.  Each  year  this  trireme,  bearing  on  its  ^^^  ^^^  ^ 
stem  the  garland  placed  upon  it  by  the  priest  of  Bnknta. 
ApoUon,  went  on  the  pilgrimage  to  that  holy  island  "**  '"• 
in  memory  of  the  deliverance  wrought  for  the  tribute  children  by 
the  sUyep  of  the  Minolauros.  From  the  moment  when  this  wreath 
was  put  in  its  place  to  the  hour  when  the  vessel  agiun  entered  the 
haven  of  Peiraieus,  no  capital  sentence  could  be  executed ;  and 
Sokiatcs  thus  remained  for  some  thirty  days,  chained  in  his  cell, 
but  cheered,  if  his  serene  soul  needed  any  comfort,  by  the  devotion 
of  hie  friends  who  were  allowed  free  access  to  him.    To  these  his 

I  put  .Apol  Soir,   ch.  zvlii.  p.     vnoimting  to  a  amtrsdletiaii,  and 
31a.    Seecb.  iv.  msy  aid  ni  la  determining  the  acen- 

<  plat.ilpn'.Sair.cta.zxx.p.MA-     ncj  of  the  picture  drawn  brns  In 
"Hie   dlfferrace   between    the    two     the  FlatouJc  Apology, 
jrtatements  may  Ikirly  be  taken  ai 
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tentom  was  not  so  gntifriiig  as  it  was  to  UaaflU^  lad  IMoBy 
we  are  told,  had  anaiind  a  pbm  (at  escape  to  In  caniBd  oatlj 
'biibuig'  tbe  gaoler.  With  some  bidignatioB  BokialBS  wjetted  a 
proposal  which  would  fiuten  on  him  the  guilt  of  disobey  iiy  ths 
kw^ — ^the  TeiT  crime  for  which  he  had  been  tried  and  of  which  vp 
to  dbuu  time  he  knew  himself  to  he  wIioIIt  gmKleaB.  The  ds^s 
which  might  stiU  xemain  to  him,  he  diey  few  or  manr,  mast  he 
spent  in  meditation  on  the  eternal  tmthsy  which  fenned  tike  imftil- 
ing  inheritance  of  those  who  sinoerelT  sought  them.  Of  tiMt 
solemn  time  the  Phaidon  of  Plato  has  left  to  us  an  imperisUila 
monument.  Unruffled  hj  a  single  distmhing  thought,  Sokiates 
poured  out  for  his  friends  those  treasures  of  positiTe  knowledge  of 
which  during  his  public  career  he  had  been  regarded  as  somewhat 
chary ;  and  when  at  last  he  had  takm  the  hemlock  juice  and  his 
eyes  grew  heavr,  he  bode  Kriton  remember  that  he  owed  a  cock 
to  Aflklepios.  AVith  the  gentle  playfulness  of  one  who  felt  that  in 
all  conditions  he  had  a  home  in  God  he  prayed  his  friend  by  no 
means  to  forget  the  debt.  The  cock  was  the  bird  which  heralded 
the  return  of  light  and  life  to  the  darkened  earth,  and  Asklejaos 
was  the  Great  Healer  whose  voice  brought  back  the  dead  from 
their  graves.  So,  with  the  conviction  that  the  life  here  is  the 
portal  to  the  life  hereafter,  passed  away  the  man  who  in  the  words 
of  his  disciple  was  of  all  men  the  most  excellent,  the  most  wise, 
and  the  most  just. 

If  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  neither  in  the  method  of 
Sokrates  nor  in  the  matter  of  his  philosophy  was  there  any  absolute 
Peculiarities  Originality,  the  enormous  power  with  which  he  wielded 
«l<)do?&>  ^®  weapons  employed  by  his  predecessors,  the  un- 
krates.  flinching  honesty  with  which  he  applied  his  principles 

so  &r  as  he  felt  that  their  sphere  extended,  and  the  profound  im- 
pression which  he  left  on  the  minds  of  his  companions  remain  not 
the  less  unquestionable  facts.  The  rule  of  submitting  all  proposi- 
tions to  a  searehing  test,  and  of  weighing  all  that  could  be  said 
against  as  well  as  for  them,  was  certainly  not  struck  out  by  him- 
self;  but  if  by  the  Sokratic  Blenches  we  mean  that  examination 
by  short  oral  questions  which  ended  with  convincing  his  hearers 
of  their  ignorance  even  on  common  subjects,  then  we  must  allow 
that  he  not  merely  devised  this  mode  of  negative  analysis  bat 
carried  it  to  perfection.  In  fSsu^t,  it  was  never  again  used  with 
the  same  systematic  perseverance  and  the  same  unfailing  subtlety. 
Nor  could  it  be  so  used  except  by  men  who  chose  to  submit  to  the 
hard  conditions  which  Soknites  imposed  upon  himself.  No  one 
could  hope  to  achieve  anything  like  the  same  success,  unless  like 
him  they  devoted  their  lives  to  the  one  work  of  addressing  all  men 
indiscriminately,  unmasking  hypocrisy,  pretence,  and  felsehood, 
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whether  iu  the  most  eminent  of  their  countrjrmen  or  the  most 
humble.  At  aJl  hours  they  must  be  refuly  to  put  or  to  aiuwer 
questiona,  and  the  long  toil  of  untwisting'  the  tangled  follaciee 
which  held  together  the  tottering  body  of  popular  opinion  and 
traditional  belief  must  be  undergone  without  pa;,  for  with  the 
touch  of  coin  the  charm  of  the  questioner  would  lose  its  power. 
In  this  complete  abandonment  of  himself  to  hia  work  Sokmlea 
Btanda  alone ;  and  the  Platonic  dialogues,  which  may  give  119  some 
idea  of  hie  wonderful  conversations,  alone  remain  to  show  how 
much  may  be  done  not  merely  in  expose  falsehood  but  to  impart 
pieitiTe  tinowledge  by  short  questioDB  on  the  most  oidinary  topics, 
all  directed  with  consummate  skill  to  a  [tredeterinined  end. 

Xor  must  we  forget  that  this  ruthless  tearing  off  of  the  mask 
behind  which  Folly  and  Falsehood  passed  themselves  off  for  Wis- 
dom and  Truth  was  with  (Sokrates  the  mere  prelude,  „.  ,^^,,^ 
vet  the  indispensable  prelude,  to  the  reel  work  of  con-  ond  poiiHto 
struetion  without  which  the  negative  process  would  •™''>'"b. 
be  of  no  profit.  Speaking?  always  not  as  the  teacher  but  as  the 
learner,  siftinft  the  opinions  of  his  hearers  with  tlie  one  purpose  of 
clearing  the  ground  for  the  reception  of  truth,  he  so  tempered  the 
pain  which  he  could  not  help  indicting  as  to  make  it  a  stiiuulus  to 
eameBt  and  patient  search ;  aud  with  those  who  at  bottom  were 
honest  and  truth-loving  men  he  never  failed.  Failure  ensued  only 
when  the  hearer  had  committed  himself  to  a  wystem  from  which 
he  derived  proKt,  and  which  he  was  resolved  to  uphold  at  what- 
ever cost :  and  with  such  men  the  name  of  Sokrates  stirred  up 
feelinpn  of  dan<rerous  animosity.  Thus  doinjr  thoroughly  what  other 
pUiloaophera  had  done  only  in  part,  he  succeeded  in  pulling  to  pieces 
a  vast  mass  of  error  which  was  yearly  awellinfr  to  more  gigantic 
proportions.  Nor  was  this  all.  Ho  showed  that  in  the  study  of 
mankind  and  of  society  there  was  a  boundless  field  in  which  the 
careful  observation  of  fact  would  yield  an  abundant  harvest  of 
positive  knowledge,  and  that  the  attainment  of  this  knowledge  was 
the  indispensable  condition  of  human  well-being.  That  any  know- 
ledge could  bo  gained  without  careful  and  unprejudiced  study  and 
search,  he  denied  altogether;  that  a  man  could  do  just,  or  tempe- 
iate,or  brave  acts  without  lirat  knowing  wliat  Justice,  Temperance, 
and  Bravery  were,  he  denied  not  less  strenuously.  But  he  asserted 
with  unwearied  iteration  that  in  ascertaining  the  nature  of  these 
and  all  other  moral  qualities  there  lay  a  province  of  inquiry  which 
would  always  yield  solid  results. 

He  held,  in  short,  that  the  field  thus  marked  out  was  the  only 
one  in  which  the  human  intellect  could  be  le^timately  exennsed. 
In  the  metLod  by  which  he  would  have  this  field  surveyed  he  was 
in  perfect  haimony  vrith  the  philmojAy  of  Bacon.     The  assnm^ 
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tionc  bj  which  he  sought  to  shut  the  gttes  agimit  phjacil 
search,  and  the  over-flanguine  hopes  which  pictured  to  him  a 
Proteat  of  herent  fabric  of  ethical  sdeiice  almost  as  a  pwasent 
fViknitM  reality,  spnng  naturally  from  the  state  of  philosophy 
Sai're-  1°  his  earlier  years.  The  ahenrd  and  random  gnesaes  hy 

9^*^^'  which  men  of  the  highest  eminence  sought  to  exphdn 

natural  phenomena  were  put  forth  in  a  succession  of  theories  not 
much  more  long-lived  than  the  gourd  of  the  prophet  which  sprang 
up  in  a  night  and  died  in  a  night.  From  the  labyrinth  of  contrs- 
dictory  conclusions  which  was  becoming  continually  more  intricate, 
what  inference  could  a  really  unprejudiced  and  honest  thinker 
draw  than  that  they  who  troubled  themselves  with  such  things 
were  altogether  on  the  wrong  track  ?  Without  pausing  to  con- 
sider whether  the  alleged  facts  on  which  these  theories  were  built 
had  been  really  observed,  or  still  more  whether  a  vastly  larger 
array  of  facts  must  not  be  brought  together  before  any  theorising 
at  all  could  be  justified,  he  jmnped  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
absurdities  of  natural  philosophers  were  a  righteous  punishment 
inflicted  by  the  gods  for  intrusion  into  their  own  hallowed  and 
inv-iolablo  domain.  ira\'ing  assumed  thus  much,  he  naturally 
asHiuned  still  more.  If  there  could  be  no  science,  properly  so 
called,  of  things  physical,  yet  a  large  amount  of  practical  guidance 
in  the  affairs  of  human  life  was  vouchsafed  through  the  less  usual 
j)honomena  of  nature.  In  oracles,  in  signs  and  portents,  in  the 
bodieH  of  animals  offered  in  sacrifice,  in  visions  and  dreams  men 
were  brou^rht  into  direct  communication  with  the  deity ;  and  thus, 
although  his  countrymen  could  scarcely  be  brought  to  believe  it, 
Sokrates  was  almost  a  bigoted  adherent  of  the  traditional  religion 
of  Athens.  The  man  who  wielded  the  Elenchos  to  such  terrible 
effect  in  the  wide  field  of  human  duty  could  not  see  that  he  was 
stringing  together  a  multitude  of  assumptions  respecting  a  theology 
of  whicli  Thucydides  fully  saw  the  hollowness  and  the  mischief. 

During  the  centuries  which  have  passed  since  his  death  the 
conditions  of  the  two  great  controversies  into  which  he  plunged 
Moiiem  as.  h&vo^  been  strangely  reversed.  The  laws  or  rules  by 
poctn  of  which  the  movements  of  suns  with  their  planets  are 

i>hy5car°  regulated  have  been  read  with  an  accuracy  which  has 
piiUo^^ophy.  i0^  to  the  discovery  of  worlds  unseen.  The  nature 
of  human  sensation,  the  relation  of  the  mind  to  the  brain,  of 
morality  to  religion,  the  origin  of  law,  and  the  true  purpose  of 
society  are,  with  many  other  questions,  debated  now  more  vehe- 
mently than  in  any  earlier  age ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  not  unfairly 
said  that  tlio  new  fonns  recently  given  to  old  discussions  arise  from 
the  reapplication  of  the  method  of  Sokrates.  That  method  was  to 
prove  fktal  not  only  to  his  assumptions,  but  to  not  a  few  of  his 
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conclusions  in  Ethics  which  he  regarded  as  resting  on  unassailable 
foundations  of  fact  But  after  all  qualifications  he  performed  a 
mighty  work,  a  work  not  the  less  astonishing  because  in  spite  of 
the  genial  and  loving  nature  of  the  man,  it  was  addressed  rather  to 
the  head  than  to  the  heart.  It  may  be  easy  to  show,  as  he  insisted, 
that  right  action  could  spring  only  from  right  knowledge,  and  that 
no  man  can  be  truthfiil  or  generous  or  just  until  he  can  give  an 
accurate  definition  of  justice,  truth,  and  generosity.  Yet  such 
teaching  as  this  will  go  but  a  little  way  towards  lightening  the 
agony  of  human  life.  There  was  no  such  insistance  on  this  puri- 
fying intellectual  process  in  the  words  of  Him  who  cheered  the 
weary  and  heavy-laden  with  the  glad  tidings  that  they  were  all 
children  of  their  Father  who  is  in  heaven.  The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  has  been  the  consolation  of  millions ;  the  Sokratic  philo- 
sophy has  at  best  ennobled  the  minds  of  a  scanty  band  of  earnest 
thinkers. 


CHAPTER  in. 

FROM  THE  RETJRX   OF  THE  TEX  THOITSAND   TO   THE 

BA.TTLE  OF  LEUKTRA. 

From  the  departure  of  Xerxes  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  Hellenic  history  is  the  history  of  an  attempt  to  maintain  a 
confederacy  which  tended  to  mould  isolated  tribes  character  of 
into  a  nation,  and  of  a  determined  opposition  which  at 
lenprth  ended  in  its  destruction.  From  the  dav  when 
the  Long  Walls  of  Athens  were  overthrown  down 
to  the  hour  when  the  lioplites  of  Kleombrotos  were 
crushed  by  the  mighty  mass  of  the  Theban  phalanx  at  Leuktra, 
the  history  of  Greece  is  the  narrative  of  a  tyranny  without  prin- 
ciple, save  indeed  that  of  lawless  self-gratification,^  and  of  a  single 
eftbrt  in  the  direction  of  national  union  which  might  have  changed 
the  fortunes  of  the  Hellenic  world,  had  it  not  been  put  down  in 
blood.  In  short,  from  first  to  last,  Greek  history  during  this 
whole  period  lays  bare  the  enormous  mischief  wrought  by  a  poli- 
tical theory  that  will  not  apply  to  cities  the  rules  which  each  city 
scrupled  not  to  inforce  on  its  individual  citizens. 


Greek  his- 
tory from 
the  fall  of 
Atlicns  to 
the  battle  of 
Leuktra. 


1  This  statement  is  tliat  of  Xcno- 
phon  himself,  ^wai.vi.  4, 12.  In  its 
"wor.st  moments  the  Athenian  people 
had  never  propounded  a  worse  doc- 
trine than  the  theory  whioh  uasertcd 
that  the  Demos  had  a  right  to  do 


what  it  liked,  see  p.  471.  But  the 
acts  of  the  Demos,  even  if  iniquitous, 
must  be  preceded  by  a  vote  of  the 
majoritv.  Under  the  Spartan  em- 
pire each  Spartan  citijcen  waa  Uie  law 
to  himself. 
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Hix  nsoDtiu.  perliapfi  six  w«eks.  unfSrfd   to 
\*rhv:ufnt  of  the  .Sportas  allies  what  Sk-ct  of  lusain  tknr  kad 

aad  what  kind  of  work  they  had  been  heljjiim  ta  doL 
yfV^'v.  r-A  Th«  dav  which  saw  the  downhill  of  the  Atbeeint 
iF;^t«At  t7  walL*  waff  for  th^Q  the  trimiiDh  of  tbe  ccffsd  whicfc 
e;.>  *j>vt.or.i  Brasiida!^  had  pTcacfaed.'  aDd  it  w^ia  not  oonfenioit  for 
^A'/iSr  them  to  ymAcT  th^m  the  parable  of  his  addms  to  the 
e-jft^  p^iple  of  .Vkacthos.    Their  eyes  weie  opened  when 

^''^'  a  few  dAT-s  or  a  few  iLonths  later  it  became  plain 
that  the  freedom  whi^rh  they  had  helped  to  win  meant  freedom 
only  fr>r  the  .Spartan«.  and  that  the  Spartans  used  the  term  v> 
deo'jte  the  power  ai  doin^  what  they  cho^  themselves  and  of 
c^imjielliog'  evert'one  e!<se  to  do  the  same.  They  had  been  lookin? 
fr/rward  t/>  a  time  when  each  city  should  be  left  to  manaee  its  own 
af&irf»y  H-ithout  vifhXsi  from  Athenian  or  other  tribate-gatheiers  r 
thev  now  found  each  citv  assessed  in  sums  the  total  of  which 
\\i-\f\f^\  a  thouisand  talent -r,  while  the  Akropolis  became  the  stionsr^ 
hold  of  a  PeloiMiunesifln  (rarrison  imd<^  a  Spartan  harmost.  These 
garri'*'«n8  w^re  not  ind"'**!  introduced  by  the  mere  force  of  Spartan 
p'.wfT.  Tli*j  triumph  of  Sparta  wa«  in  each  city  the  trioniph  of 
lh';  J'tw  who  vannt'.'d  th'?ni!ielve9  as  the  aristocracy  of  birth  and 
wi-alth.  The  ev-nta  which  happened  at  Athens  exhibited  only  on 
a  lar/ffr  scale  the  course  which  events  were  takincr  elsewhere.  In 
each  city  the  leaders  of  the  oli;.tirchical  party  seized  power  for  the 
exprf'ss^'d  jiurpose  of  enjoyinpr  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the 
p^ff>ple,  and  were  abetted  in  their  e-\-ildointr  by  the  members  of 
their  club-*,  as  the  Thirty  at  Athens  were  supported  by  their 
zealf»m  coniradep,  the  Kniirhts  or  Horsemen. 

In  Asia  Minor  the  Greek  cities  had  at  first  been  surrendered  to 
the  Persian  kin^','  Abydos  alone  remaininor  under  the  nde  of  the 
T  t  •    f  Spartan  hannost  Derkyllidas.     But  Lysandros,  foiled 

lO'-atMiro^.  in  upholdin^r  the  rule  of  the  Thirt}*  at  Athens,  found 
403  ii.c.  ^Yiiii  he  had  plenty  to  do  when  he  was  despatched  by 
tlje  Spartans  to  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  Epean.  His  zeal  on 
behalf  of  the  Dekarchies  which  he  had  established  called  forth 
cornjilaints  not  only  from  the  cities  but  from  the  satrap  Phama- 
ba'/c>B.  Tlie  latter  could  not  !»  disregarded,  and  Ijysandros, 
recalled  home,  found  the  position  of  a  simple  citizen  so  intolerable 
that  lie  Ix'souj^ht  leave  to  undertake  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Libyan 
oracle  of  Amoun.'  His  \'isit8  to  fate-givinpr  temples  were  not 
contin(xl  to  this  distant  shrine.  He  was  seen  at  Dodona  and  at 
Delphoi ;  and  at  each  he  sought  encouragement  for  the  plan  which., 
as  he  hoped,  might  make  him  one  of  the  Spartan  kings.     The  goal, 

'  See  p.  885.  '  For  the  treaties  on  this  subject  see  pp.  417, 422. 

»  Sec  p.  120. 
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we  might  think,  was  not  much  worth  the  effort  of  seeking  it ;  and 
even  the  intrusion  of  a  man  not  belonging  to  the  stock  of  the 
Herakleids  into  the  lines  representing  the  houses  of  Eurysthenes 
and  Prokles  could  scarcely  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  a  political 
revolution.  Sparta  was  ruled  not  by  the  kings,  but  by  the  ephors,^ 
whose  commissioners  now  bumpered  their  action  even  in  the 
command  of  the  Spartan  armies.  Still  it  was  possible  that  by  a 
man  of  vigorous  intellect  and  powerful  will  the  office  might  be 
made  the  means  of  exercising  a  largely  extended  influence.  Unable 
to  secure  it  for  himself,  he  used  all  his  strength  to  bring  about  the 
election  of  one  on  whose  hearty  obedience  he  felt  that  he  could 
count.     He  found  himself  signally  mistaken. 

The  punishment  of  the  Eleians  for  afironts  and  wrongs  done  to 
Sparta  twenty  years  before  was  the  last  work  of  King  Agis,  imder 
whom  the  Spartan  force  at  Dekeleia  had  dealt  a  fatal    runishr.ient 
blow  to  imperial  Athens.    The  Eleians  had  dared  to    ^^^  ^^*^** 
exclude  Sparta  from  the  great  Olympian  festival  in        400b.c. 
the  year  marked  by  the  magnificent  display  of  Alkibiades;*  they 
had  broken  away  from  her  confederacy,  and  had  appeared  amongst 
her  enemies  in  the  fight  of  Mantineia.     For  these  ofiences  their 
land  was  twice  invaded  by  a  Spartan  army.     An  earthquake  cut 
short  the  first  expedition:  the  second  ended  in  a  discomfiture, 
which  mijrht  have  beou  rendered  more  humiliating  had  the  Spar- 
tans listened  to  the  request  of  the  men  of  Pisa  that  the  presidency  of 
the  games  might  be  transferred  to  themselves. 

About  twelve  months  later  their  conqueror  Agis  died  ;  and  on 
the  suggestion  of  Lysaudros,  who  would  have  secured  the  succes- 
sion for  himself  if  he  could,  Agesilaos,  his  younger     Election  of 
brother,  stood  forth  to  dispute  the  title  of  his  son    AgesiUoaaa 
Leotychides,  a  boy  uow[about  fifteen  years  of  age.   The     sparta. 
old  scandal  was  revived  which  represented  him  as  the        '^^^  ^•^* 
son  not  of  Agis  but  of  -fVlkibiades  ;  but  probably  the  eloquence  of 
Lysaudros  on  behalf  of  ^igesilaos  was  aided  more  powerfully  by  the 
reputation  which  Agesilaos,  with  his  genial  countenance  and  aflable 
manner,  had  acquired  as  a  zealous  disciple  and  champion  of  the 
military  mouasticism  of  Sparta.     Faithful  in  his  friendships  and 
too  i-eady  to  overlook  in  his  friends  iniquities  which  he  would 
have  shrmik  from  committing  himself,  he   had  only  one  defect 
which  threatened  to  stand  seriously  in  his  way.     He  was  lame  in 
one  leg,  and  the  subtlety  of  Lysandros  was  needed  to  explain  away 
the  prophecies  which  warned  Sparta  against  allowing  her  power  to 
be  endangered  by  a  lame  reign.     Events  were  to  occur  before  his 
death  which  in  the  belief  of  many  fully  justified  the  old  prediction. 
For  the  present  the  objection  was  set  aside  on  the  grounid  that  the 

1  Sec  p.  SO.  3  See  p.  85^ 
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oracle  spoke  not  of  any  l^odily  blemisli  but  of  the  reign  of  one  who- 
had  not  in  his  veins  the  blood  of  Ilerakles.  The  ephon  at  least 
were  soon  won  over  by  the  new  king.  Far  from  showing  the 
hauprlitiness  by  which  some  among  his  predecessors  may  have* 
sought  to  make  up  for  scanty  prerogative,  Agesilaos  always  rose  at 
their  entrance,  while  he  sought  their  goodwill  by  frequent  gilts 
which  the  wealth  inherited  from  his  brother  Agis  enabled  him 
freely  to  bestow.  Olad  in  the  garb  of  an  ordinary  citizen,  he 
still  subjected  himself  to  the  public  discipline,  and  thus  showed 
that  in  his  own  person  at  least  he  was  not  corrupted  either  by  his 
ovni  fortune  or  by  the  vast  treasures  poured  since  the  catastrophe 
of  Aigospotamoi  into  a  city  where  the  po8st^s.'«ion  of  gold  or  silver 
money  was  a  capital  offence. 

In  spite  of  all  enactments,  however,  the  influx  of  this  wealth 
had  an  iiimiediato  eiicct  in  aggravating  the  iuequalitieSy  already 
Effoct=»  of  great  enough,  which  threatened  to  produce  a  terrible 
theinflnxof     hardest  of  discontent  and  hatred.     Failure  to  pay  the 

iDoncv  into  *    • 

Spaxta.  contributions  needed  for  the  public  messes  had  long 

been  multiplying  the  number  of  the  Inferiors,  or  Ilypomeiones,*  by 
thrusting  downi  among  them  men  whose  citizenship,  althou$rh 
not  lost,  was  in  nl^yance,  and  who,  if  fortmie  favoured  them, 
might  under  the  title  of  Mothakcs  rt'sume  the  franchise.  These 
men,  smarting  under  bitter  feelings  of  disappointment,  would  see 
thenLselves  shut  out  from  the  splendid  prizes  l)estowed  on  the  more 
powerful  citizens  in  the  various  parts  of  the  great  Spartan  empire. 
While  their  own  property  was  l)eiug  continually  absorlx^d  into  that 
of  richer  men,  they  would  look  on  Spartans  for  whom  intiuence, 
not  merit,  had  seciu-ed  office,  in  other  words,  Iwimdless  weiilth 
abroad.  That  the  dull  and  rigid  routine  of  Sj^artan  life  tended  to 
foster  an  irrepressible  yearning  (in  vulgar  l\ngli?h  phrase)  to  have 
their  iling  elsewhere  and  to  create  an  inordinate  appetite  for  money 
among  men  who  won*  allowed  to  use  only  hea^-^k'  lumps  of  iron, 
cannot  be  denied.  The  luxiuious  sensuality  to  which  the  con- 
queror  of  Plataiai-  abandoned  himself  was  but  the  first  symptom 
of  the  disease  which  brought  home  to  the  Spartans  the  con\iction 
that  their  citizens  were  not  much  dcsorviu"-  of  trust  awav  from 
home.  That  such  a  state  of  things  was  fidl  of  danger  for  Sparta 
we  learn  on  the  clear  testimony  of  the  philo-Lakonian  Xenophon. 
who  mounis  that  greediness  for  foreign  service  which  pointed  to  a 
desire  for  luxuries  not  allowed  at  home,  and  was  the  cause  of  a 
degeneracy  not  unlike  that  which  the  austerer  citizens  of  Kome 
deplored  in  the  later  ages  of  the  commonwealth.  The  men  de- 
barred from  these  easy  modes  of  enrichment  simply  because  they 
had  failed  to  pay  their  yearly  subscription  to  the  Syssitia  would  be 

1  Sec  p.  32.'  2  Sec  p.  478. 
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dangerous  compaDiona  for  tike  Neodamod«e  or  in&&iichiMd  Helots 
«H  veil  as  for  the  gntit  bodj  of  subject  IJakooianB  over  whom 
through  the  KrjpMia'  the  state  exercised  a  ceaseless  and  most 
anxious  supervision. 

Age^lftoe  had  been  king  for  scarceljr  a  year  when  as  he  was 
ofieriu^  a  public  sacrifice  the  prophet  announced  that  the  victims 
clearly  revealed  the  existence  ot'a  dangerous  conepiracj.  Tbe  consp.- 
Tbe  sifrns  furnished  by  a  second  victim  were  even  more  ^^jf  ^' 
alariuiiij.f.  When  the  third  was  slain,  the  propliet 
declared  that  according  to  the  tokens  thej  were  in  the  veij  midst 
of  their  enemies.  That  a  plot  was  being  arranged,  the  sequel 
sufficieatl;  showed.  'Whether  the  prophet  thus  warned  Agesilaos 
or  whether,  if  he  so  warned  him,  he  was  himself  possessed  of  the 
eecrct,  itiui^ht  he  rash  to  say ;  hut  lapse  of  time  was  never  held  to 
invalidate  the  force  of  heaven-sent  ai^ns,'  and  some  five  days  had 
passed  before  some  man  (who  he  may  have  been,  we  are  not  told) 
came  forward  to  denounce  Kinadoa  as  the  traitor.  It  is  possible 
and  even  likely  tbat  this  man  may  have  offered  himself  and  been 
accepted  as  an  accomplice  in  the  conspiracy ;  but  it  is  absurd  to 
put  iailh  ill  the  tales  which  such  miscreants  may  be  pleased  to  tell, 
and  the  story  of  this  informer  exhibits  Kinadon  simply  as  iin  in- 
fatuated fool.  That  ft  man  who  had  been  constantly  employed  by 
the  Ephors  on  secret  missions  should  pick  out  this'  informer  for 
theeXprct^sed  purpo.'o  of  taking  him  through  the  Agoraand  begging 
him  to  count  the  SpartiaULi  there  present,  in  order  that  be  might 
see  who  were  to  be  assassinated  and  who  were  to  be  assassins,  is 
altogether  incredible.  It  is  enough  to  say  thai;  tbe  Epbors  acted 
with  more  than  their  usual  craft  and  secrecy.  Kinadon  was  dis- 
patched on  a  secret  errand  to  Aulon ;  but  the  men  sent  with  him 
were  ordered  to  sei^.e  their  coniniander  at  some  dislance  from  the 
city.  To  the  question  by  which  tbe  Ephors  demanded  the  reason 
for  bia  enterprise  liis  answer  was  that  he  was  determined  to  be 
tbe  peer  of  the  first  man  in  Sparta.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to 
add  that  torture  waa  used  to  wring  from  him  the  names  of  his 
accomplices,  and  that  with  them,  with  bis  hands  manacled  and 
bis  neck  laden  with  a  heavy  wooden  collar,  he  was  scourged  and 
goaded  through  the  city  and  then  beheaded.* 

When  ihe  Spartans,  if  the  tale  be  true,*  had  by  a  treachery 
which  would  do  credit  to  Belial  himself  got  rid  of  the     gnanm 
Helots  who  had   ventured  their  lives  to  succour  the     ntionn  i?*" 
hoplites  in  Sphalrteria,  they  thought  it  prudent  to  send     ■^^  Minor. 

'  See  p.  32.  this   story.    But   If  its  truth   be 

»  Sec  p.  519.  Sfsnted,  it  ituids  amoDgist  the  moBt 
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on  foreign  senrice  those,  who  might  be  diagieeaUy  inqiiintiTe  or 
dangerouslT  indignant  at  home.    The  same  policy  now  prompted 
them  to  dispatch  Agesilaos  to  Asia,  where  Sparta  had  been  com- 
pelled to  take  a  course  very  different  from  that  to  which  she  had 
pledged  herself  in  her  covenants  with  l^ssaphemes.    By  aiding 
Cyrus  she  had  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  Great  King,  and  even 
prudence  seemed  to  justify  her  in  using  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  the  survivors  of  the  Ten  Thousand  whom  Xenophon 
was  bringing  back  with  him  from  the  field  of  Eunaxa.    But  Thim- 
bron,  sent  out  with  a  large  army,  &iled  everywhere  and 
in  ever}-thing,  was  recalled  and  banished,  and  Derkylli- 
das  put  in  his  place.    This  officer  was  doubly  favoured.     First,  it 
would  seem  that  Xenophon  returned  with  him  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  Cyreian  troops ;  and,  secondly,  all  difficulties  as  to 
the  pament  of  his  men  were  removed  by  the  liicky  accident  which 
made  him  master  of  the  vast  wealth  of  Mania,  widow  of  Zenis  who 
had  governed  Aiolis  under  Pliamabazos.    This  spirited  woman, 
who  had  succeeded  to  her  husband's  power  on  her  promise  of  dis- 
charging all  his  duties,  had  with  her  son  fallen  a  A-ictim  to  the  greed 
of  her  son-in-law  Meidias,  who  thought  by  the  murder  to  become 
master  of  the  cities  of  Skepsis,  Gergis,  and  Kebren.     The  first  two 
of  those  he  occupied ;  the  third  the  governor  insisted  on  holding 
for  riiamabazos,  but  the  garrison  surrendered  to  Derkvllidas,  who 
went  on  to  Skepsis  and  there  got  possession  of  Meidias  himself. 
Henceforth   the  task   of  the   Spartan  general  was  an  easy  one. 
Meidias  was  compelled  to  order  the  gates  of  Gergis  to  be  opened,  to 
draw  up  an  inventory  of  his  own  property  (which  he  made  as  large 
as  possible),  to  admit  that  Mania  was  a  dependent  of  Pharnabazos, 
and  that  her  treasure  therefore  escheated  to  Derkyllidas  with  whom 
the  satrap  was  at  war.     The  murderer  was  dismissed  to  live  as 
best  he  might  in  his  father's  house  at  Skepsis,  and  Derkyllidas  be- 
came ix>sseesed  of  a  sum  equal  at  least  to  a  year's  pay  for  8,000  men.* 
In  the  following  spring  while  he  was  at  Lampsakos, 
commissioners  anived  from  Sparta  to  tell  hhu  that  his 
command  was  continued  for  another  year,  and  to  express  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Ephors  with  the  improved  conduct  of  the  Cyreians. 
AVheu  this  announcement  was  made  to  the  troops,  their  leader  (we 
cannot  doubt  that  it  was  Xenophon  himself)  answered  that  the 
change  lay  not  in  the  men  but  in  the  new  Spartan  commander. 
Probably  the  wealth  of  Mania,  by  smoothing  the  way  of  Derk}  llidas, 
had  much  to  do  "with  winning  for  him  the  delicate  praise  implied 
in  these  words. 

The  next  year  was  spent  chiefly  in  the  siege  of  Atarneus.    Its 
reduction  in  the  eighth  month  of  the  blockade  (397  B.c.)  was  fol- 

i  Xen.  H.  iii.  1,  28. 
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lowed  by  larger  operations  in  Earia  where  Derkyllidas  found  him- 
jself  opposed  to  ^e  combined  forces  of  Phamabazos  and  Tissa- 
phemes.  On  the  banks  of  the  Maiandros  [Meander]  the  satraps 
had  a  splendid  opportunity  for  dealing  a  heavy  blow  on  ^iasion  of 
their  enemy ;  but  Tissaphemes^  deaf  to  the  intreaties  ^S^^^ 
of  his  colleague,  insisted  on  a  conference,  and  in  the  896  b.c. 
minds  of  the  Greeks  the  impression  was  strengthened  that  prompti- 
tude of  action  was  not  to  be  expected  from  Persians.  The  con- 
ference ended  only  in  a  truce.  Derkyllidas  demanded  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Greek  cities :  the  satraps  insisted  on  the  departure 
not  only  of  the  Poloponnesian  army  but  of  all  Spartan  harmosts  &om 
the  territories  of  the  Great  King.  The  former  would  agree  only 
to  refer  the  question  to  the  Ephors ;  but  the  truce  had  not  been 
long  made  when  Agesilaos  was  dispatched,  with  thirty  Spartiatai 
and  a  large  force  of  Neodamodes  and  allies,  to  settle  the  affairs  of 
the  Asiatic  Greeks.  He  was  accompanied  by  Lysandros^  who 
reckoned  on  being  the  real  master  of  the  thirty  Peers  and  on 
directing  through  them  all  the  actions  of  the  King.  But  Agesilaos 
set  out  with  hopes  and  plans  inspired  by  an  ambition  wider  even 
than  that  of  Lysandros.  The  latter  was  intent  on  re-establish- 
ing his  hateful  Decemvirates :  the  former  dreamt  of  nothing 
less  than  a  march  to  Sousa  and  the  overthrow  of  Persian  power. 
With  his  heart  set  on  this  great  enterprise,  he  resolved  like  Aga- 
memnon to  oiier  sacrilice  at  Aulis,  before  he  invaded  the  country  of 
the  Great  King.  There  accordingly  he  landed,  and  the  ceremonial 
was  actually  being  carried  out  when  a  body  of  horsemen  sent  by 
the  Boiotarchs  forbade  the  sacrilice  and  hurled  the  victims  from 
the  altar. 

The  Thebaus  thus  followed  up  by  a  serious  insult  the  refusal 
which  they  had  already  given  to  a  request  for  troops  to  serve  with 
Agesilaos  in  Asia.  In  this  refusal  they  were  sup-  Djgcontent 
ported  not  merely  by  the  Athenians  but  by  their  old  ot  the  The- 
allies  the  Corinthians,  in  conjimction  with  whom  they  rinthiaiis 
had  souirht  to  deal  with  Athens  as  thev  had  dealt  withSparto. 
with  Plataiai.  These  acts  now  belonged  to  a  past  which  they 
were  anxious  to  forget.  The  freedom  for  which  they  had  lavished 
their  money  and  their  blood  during  seven-and-twenty  years  had 
vanishtjd  into  thin  air.  Nay,  they  had  already  to  face  the  stem 
realities  of  a  tyranny  with  which  the  yoke  of  imperial  Athens, 
taken  at  its  worst,  was  a  light  burden  indeed.  The  \'ictory  which 
they  had  helped  to  win  had  brought  to  the  conquerors  not  only 
vast  power  but  vast  wealth ;  and  of  this  immense  treasure  Spartan 
greed  allowed  not  a  fraction  to  be  shared  among  the  allies.  Of 
these  allies  Thebes  and  Corinth  alone  had  the  courage  to  demand 
their  right ;  and  the  contemptuous  refusal  given  to  the  request  of 
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these  onoe  powerful  cities  kept  all  the  others  silent.    Sputa 
indeed  enriching  her  citizens :  but  she  was  to  paj  a  heayy  penalty 
for  her  folly  by  and  by. 

The  cloud  was  gathering'  even  now.  The  tidings  which  had 
made  the  Spartans  anxious  to  send  Agesilaos  to  Asia  with  all 
Activity  of  speed  disclosed  an  ominous  picture  of  the  actiyity 
Konon  an-  manifest  in  Phenician  and  Kilikian  ports.  Triremes 
twjtiou  of  "^  were  being  rapidly  manned  or  repaired  or  built :  and 
dwr^^jt'of  *  ^®  ^*iGty  when  rc«dy,  was  to  be  under  the  command 
Sttianiiii.  of  a  man  of  whose  ability  and  energy  they  were  well 

'Mm  B.C.       aware  and  whose  hatred  they  had  just  cause  to  fear. 
During  the  seven  years  which  had  passed  since  the  great  treason  of 
Aigospotamoi  *  Konon  had  been  quietly  biding  his  time  under  the 
protection  of  Euagoras,  despot  of  the  Kyprian  (Cyprian)  Salamis. 
Six  years  before  Konon  brought  to  his  harbour  the  tiiremes  which 
he  had  saved  from  the  general  wreck,  this  Hellenic  prince,  of  whom 
iHokrates  speaks  in  terms  of  the  loftiest  eulogy,  had  surprised  and 
slain  a  Phenician  who  had  won  his  place  by  murder  and  who 
souirht  the  life  of  Euagoras  himself.     Acknowledged  as  despot,  he 
ruled  with  a  beneficence  rarely  seen  in  Hellenic  autocrats,  adminis- 
tering an  evenhanded  justice  and  seeking  most  of  all  to  plant  in  his 
city  the  highest  fonus  of  Hellenic  culture.    Athenians  driven  away 
from  the  Chersonesos  or  elsewhere  bv  the  stern  orders  of  Lvsan- 
dro8  found  a  ready  refuge  within  his  walls;  and  the  fact  that 
S])artan  power  could  not  follow  them  thither  sufficiently  attests 
his  strength.     At  a  later  time  he  was  to  become  the  antagonist  of 
the  (ireat  King,  to  achieve  some  great  successes,  to  come  out  of 
the  contest  without  much  humiliation,  and  to  be  struck  down  finally 
by  an  assassin's  dagger.   But  for  the  present  his  alliance  with  Persia, 
involving  the  payment  of  tribute  yet  not  otherwise  afii*onting  his 
di;jrnity,  greatly  promoted  the  plans  of  Konon  and  the  reaction 
whiirh  he  was  striving  to  bring  about  in  favour  of  Athens. 

The  appearance  of  Agesilaos  on  Asiatic  soil  was  not  without 
its  humediato  effect  on  the  two  satraps.  To  his  demand  of  inde- 
MissioM  of  pendence  for  the  Greek  cities  they  replied  by  asking  a 
Lysaiuiro'  further  armistice  which  would  enable  them  to  refer 
iorfP«mt.    *       the  matter  to  Sousa.    The  truce  granted   for  three 

3!»G  B.C.  months  seemed  to  Lvsandros  to  furnish  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  re-asserting  the  influence  which  he  had  exercised 
during  the  lifetime  of  Oyi'us.  His  old  partisans  hurried  in  crowds 
to  J'^phesos ;  but  Agesilaos  had  no  mind  that  any  other  should  hold 
court  in  his  presence,  even  though  that  other  be  the  man  to  whom 
he  owed  his  throne.  Hence  all  who  sought  an  introduction  to 
him  through  Lysaudros  were  dismissed  with  a  peremptory  refusal 

1  See  p.  476. 
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to  their  petitions.  Stung  by  these  manifest  slightSi  LysandroB 
exclaimed  bitterly,  *  You  know  well,  Ageeilaos,  how  to  put  down 
your  friends.'  *  Indeed  I  do/  was  the  answer, '  but  only  in  the 
case  of  those  who  wish  to  put  me  in  the  shade.  I  should  be 
ashamed  of  myself  if  I  did  not  know  how  to  show  my  gratitude  to 
those  who  give  me  due  honour.'  Lysandros  had  the  good  sense  to 
see  that  the  contest  was  vain,  and  at  his  ovni  request  he  was  sent 
on  a  mission  to  the  Hellespont,  where  he  did  good  work  for  Sparta. 

The  three  months  assigned  for  the  armistice  had  not  come  to  an 
end  when  Tissaphemes,  emboldened  by  large  reinforcements  to  his 
army,  insisted  on  the  immediate  departure  of  Agesilaos    j^  f   ^    ^ 
from  Asia,  imder  threat  of  war  in  case  of  refusal,     death  of  tib- 
Thanking  the  satrap  for  thus  setting  the  gods  against    «*P*»e™e8- 
him  by  his  perjury,  the  Spartan  King  plunged  eagerly  into  a  con- 
test which  brought  him  not  a  little  booty  and  enabled  him  to  ex- 
hibit the  more  generous  features  of  his  character  in  the  treatment 
of  his  prisonera.  Ou  the  Persian  side  Tissaphemes  achieved  practi- 
cally nothing,  and  a  \'ictory  won  some  months  later  by 
Agesilaos  near  Sardeis   seems  to  have  filled  up  the 
measure  of  his  iniquities  in  the  eyes  of  the  Persian  King.   Ai-ailing 
herself  of  the  present  temper  of  Artaxerxes,  Parj'satis  seized  eagerly 
the  opportunity  of  avenging  herself  on  a  man  whom  she  regarded 
as  the  murderer  of  her  son  Gyrus.     At  her  entreaty  Tithraustcs 
was  sent  down  with  an  order  for  his  death,  and  Tissaphemes  was 
beheaded  at  Kolossai. 

The  new  satrap  was  able  to  disclaim  all  connivance  in  the 
treacher}'  whicli  had  led  to  the  recent  contest,  and  in  his  turn  he 
insisted  on  the  depailiu^  of  Agesilaos,  pledging  him-  Anti-Spar- 
self  that  the  Asiatic  Hellenes  should  have  full  auto-  JS^j^J^^^ 
nomy  on  the  one  condition  that  they  punctually  paid  395  b.c. 
their  tribute.  Pending  the  reference  of  this  qu^tion  to  Sparta, 
Agesilaos  agreed  to  a  truce  for  six  months,  and  received  from 
Tithraustes  the  sum  of  thirty  talents  to  remove  his  ti-oops  from  his 
satrapy  to  that  of  Pharnabazos.  By  such  slender  links  was  the  ill- 
cemented  mass  of  the  Pei-sian  empire  held  together.*  Meanwhile 
Konon  had  not  been  idle  ;  and  Pharnabazos,  the  most  high-spirited 
and  generous  of  all  the  Persian  rulers  whom  the  history  of  this  age 
brings  before  us,  had  obtained  for  him  the  command  of  a  fleet  of 
forty  triremes  with  which  he  sailed  to  the  port  of  Kaunos.  Here 
he  was  blockaded  by  a  fleet  of  120  vessels  under  the  Spartan 
Phamx,  imtil  the  reinforcement  of  40  Persian  ships  drove  Pharax  to 
Khodes,  only  to  learn  that  the  Spartan  t\Tanny  was  there  rousing  a 
dangerous  spirit  of  resistance.  His  fleet  was  still,  partially  at  leasts 
in  the  Rhodian  harbour,  when  the  people,  rising  in  revolt,  com- 

1  See  p.  127. 
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pelled  him  to  hnrry  airmj.  We  can  scuodr  Ut  too  gnat  J.lium  am 
tbe  (act  that  wheneTer  the  oliirarchic  laetiom  in  the  cities  of  the 
Athenian  oonfederacr  had  det^^nnined  on  an  alKanre  with  Sparta, 
they  iraited  not  merelv  until  ail  Athenian  ships  were  absent,  hot 
until  a  Peloponoesian  force  was  present  strong  enough  to  OTCfeome 
the  philr>-Athenian  demos.  In  the  preeent  instance  the  Spartan 
admiral  found  himself  ignomiiiiously  thrust  out,  while  Ids  enemies 
without  a  blow  gained  a  rich  and  unlooked-for  booty.  The  mer- 
cantile fleet,  sent  by  the  Egyptian  Kin^r  Xepheres  with  com  and 
other  stores  for  the  benefit  of  Lakedaimonians,  entered  the  Rhodiaa 
harbour,  knowing  nothing  of  recent  changes,  and  was  seized  as  a 
prize  by  Konon.  At  Sparta  the  tidings  of  these  events  roused  ve- 
hement indignation.  The  Rhodian  Dorieus,  whom  the  Athenians 
had  not  merely  spared  but  honoured  when  he  stood  a  prisoner  be- 
fore them,'  seems  at  this  time  to  have  been  somewhere  near  the 
Peloponnesos.  With  the  revolt  he  had  nothing  to  do :  and  with 
the  memory  of  his  splendid  victories  at  the  Olympic  and  other 
festivals  was  linked  the  remembrance  of  his  enthusiastic  zeal  in  the 
ser^-ice  of  Sparta,  a  zeal  which  had  brought  on  him  a  sentence  of 
banifthment  at  the  hands  of  his  coiintninen.  But  gratitr.de  ami 
generi^isity  found  no  genial  soil  in  .Sparta.  Dorieus  was  arrested, 
broufrht  to  S|jarta,  and  there  munlered. 

Yet  the  Si>artan  commander  may  well  have  regarded  the  revolt 
of  Khod<f3  and  ilie  reappearance  of  Konon  a.*?  matters  of  no  great 
significance.     Months   ])assed   on,   and   his    lleet   did 
Tpowor  of  nothing.     The  Persian  officers  had  little  inclination  to 

Kunon.  sone  under  a  Greek,  while  the  satraps  had  no  mind 

to  waste  their  own  revenues  on  the  war.  Little,  it  was  clear,  could 
be  done  without  a  decisive  order  from  Sousa.  and  to 
Sousa  accordingly  Konon  hastened,  not  indeed  to 
prostrate  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  king  t)f  kings,  but  to  convey 
to  him,  through  his  friend  the  physician  Ktesias,  his  conviction  that 
the  maritime  empire  of  Sparta  might  be  easily  o\ertlirown,  if  only 
the  King  chose  to  engage  heartily  in  the  contest.  Artaxerxes 
listened  with  more  than  willingness.  The  Spartans  had  abetted 
his  brother  Cyrus  in  his  treaf^on,  and  were  now  keeping  from  him 
Greek  cities  which  might  yield  him  rich  tribute.  Konon  received 
not  merely  the  order  which  he  sought,  together  with  a  large  grant 
of  money,  but  the  i)ower  of  naming  any  Persian  officer  as  his  col- 
league. His  choice  fell  naturally  on  I'harnabazos,  who  was  eager 
to  settle  scores  with  Agewlaos  for  the  ravaging  of  his  satrapy,  lie 
was  aided  not  less  zealously  by  his  generous  friend  Kuagoras,  who 
served  in  person  with  his  own  triremes. 

*  Paus.,  vi.  7,  2. 
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The  expectations  of  Konon  were  more  than  justified  in  the  first 
Ixittle  which  followed  this  vigorous  alliance.  Acting  on  full 
powers  receiyed  from  home,  Agesilaos  had  named 
as  admiral  of  the  Spartan  fleet  his  brother-in-law  Knidos. 
Peisandros,  a  young  man  whose  ambition  and  con-  394  b.c. 
fidence  far  exceeded  his  skill  as  a  general.^  The  advantage  of 
numbers  was,  it  seems,  on  the  side  of  Konon ;  but  had  the  dis- 
parity been  even  greater  than  it  was,  Peieandros  was  well  aware 
that  he  could  not  afford  to  decline  an  engagement.  The  Greek 
cities  on  the  mainland  were  retained  in  the  Spartan  confederacy 
against  their  will :  and  a  confession  of  inferiority  by  sea  would  lead 
in  the  islands  to  something  more  than  discontent.  But  it  was  be- 
yond his  power  to  impart  his  own  courage  to  others,  and  seeing 
themselves  outnumbered,  his  Asiatic  allies  fled  on  the  attack  of 
Konon  without  striking  a  blow.  Peisandros  might,  like  the 
crews  of  many  of  his  ships,  have  made  his  escape  to  land ;  but 
foDowing  the  old  Spartan  tradition,  he  chose  rather  to  die  fighting. 
So  with  the  loss  of  more  than  half  the  fleet  ended  the  battle  fought 
off  the  promontory  of  Knidos  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Keramic 
Gulf.  By  Xenophon  it  is  dismissed  in  a  parenthesis;  but  in 
reality  it  destroyed  the  maritime  supremacy  of  Sparta,  and  had 
further  consequences  which  were  soon  felt  throughout  her  land 
empire.  Ten  years  only  had  passed  away  since  the  catastrophe  of 
Aigospotamoi :  but  the  Spartans  cannot  be  charged  with  failure  in 
compressing  into  that  short  period  the  largest  possible  amount  of 
misgovernment  and  tyranny. 

In    the  West  also  dangers  had    long  been  thickening,  and 
Agesilaos  was  to  witness  some  resolute  assaults  on  that   fabric  of 
power  which  when  he  became  king  seemed  to  defy    Boiotian 
all   attack.       Sparta   had   then   her  harmost  in   the    ^SetafSd*^ 
Thessalian  Pharsalos,  and   the   colony  of  Herakleia    Spwto. 
which  a  few  years  pre\'iously  had  been  only  a  source    LyBandros. 
of  weakness  now  served  as  the  stronghold  for    the        396  b.c. 
maintenance  of    empire   in    those    distant    regions.      But  fear, 
jealousy,  and  hatred  were  soon  to  Irindle  a  flame  nearer  home. 
Persian  money  sent  by  the  satrap  Tithraustes  strengthened  the 
hands  of  the  anti-Spartan  party  in  Thebes  and  Corinth ;  and  if  the 
llhodian  Timokrates  who  acted  as  his  envoy  did  not  visit  Athens, 
he  may  have  felt  that  in  that  city  on  which  the  hand  of  Sparta 
had  fallen  most  heavilv  there  was  little  work  for  him  to  do. 
Elsewhere  his  mission  was  the  more  successful  because  the  money 
which  he  brought  was  bestowed  and  received  not  as  a  bribe  but 
honestly  as  the  means  of  rendering  resistance  possible.    A  quarrel 
between  the  Phokians  and  Opoimtian  Lokrians  for  a  piece  of 

1  Xen.  H.  iU.  4, 29. 
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Iwrderlaiid  broufrht  about  open  strife  between  Thebes  and  Sputa. 
The  Ix)krianB  appealed  to  the  former :  the  latter,  taldii^  up  vitk 
vehement  ea^mess  the  cause  of  the  Phokians,  resolved  that  die 
war  thus  be^^n  should  end  in  the  humiliation  of  Thebes.    Orders 
were  ^ven  that  Lysandros  should  start  from  Ilerakleia  on  the 
north  with  as  lai^  a  force  as  he  ooidd  muster  from  the  tribes  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Oita,  and  that  King  Pausanias  should  meet  him 
on  a  given  day  in  the  territor}*^  of  TIaliartos  on  the  southern  shore 
of  the  Kopaic  lake.     \Miether  from  over  haste  on  the  part  of 
Lysandros  or  slowness  on  that  of  Pausanias  the  meeting  never 
took  place,    starching  from  Ilerakleia,  Lysandros  found  his  war 
into  Boiotia  made  easv  bv  the  revolt  of  Orchomenos  from  the 
Theban  confederacy ;  but  he  was  disappointed  in  his  hope  that  the 
Ilaliartians  would  on  his  summons  take  the  same  course.     Pau- 
sanias was  not  yet  come ;  and  Lysandros,  too  impatient  to  wait, 
advanced  to  the  wall  and  was  searching  for  a  place  where  the 
assault  might  be  made  with  most  effect,  when  the  sight  of  a  Theban 
force  hurrying  towards  the    city  encouraged  the  Ilaliartians  to 
throw  open  their  gat^s  and  sally  out  against  the  enemy.   Lysandros, 
taken  by  surprise,  was  amongst  the  first  to  fall ;  and  although  the 
loss  in  the  battle  was  not  large,  his  army  melted  away  during  the 
coming  night.     The  nion  composing  it  had  been  brought  and  held 
together   chiefly  by  his   pt»rsonal  influence;   and  this  spell  was 
broken  by  his  death. 

Tlie  amiv  of  Pausanias  might  of  itself  have  turned  the  fortunes 
of  the  day  against  the  IV)iotians  taken  singly ;  but  on  ap- 
Alliance  i)e-  proaching  Ilaliarlos  he  found  that  the  men  led  I'V 
twcf'ii  Lysandros  were  gone  home,  and  on  the  day  following 

Atbons.'^Re-     »  large  Athenian  force  of  hoplites  and  horsemen  made 
treat  of  Pan-    j^s  appearance  under  Tlirnsyboulos,  the  hero  of  Phvle 

winin"*  from  -.    -A  .     •  rm  i  •  '•  j  #.  o.     * 

Bofntin.  and  Peiraieus.     The  ambition  and  t^Tanny  of  Sparta 

su.-j  n.c.  j^j^jj  iijyg  united  Thebes  with  the  citv  which  until 
Sparta  began  her  roign  of  freedom  she  had  hated  with  the  bitterest 
enmity.  The  Thebans  had  no  sooner  heard  that  they  were  to  be 
attacked  by  two  armies,  the  one  from  the  north,  the  other  ft^m 
the  south,  than  they  sent  to  Athens  envoys  charged  to  say  thnt 
tlicir  city  was  in  no  way  resjwnsible  for  the  ferocious  sentiment 
expressed  by  tho  Thelmn  who  hap^jencd  to  be  present  at  the  de- 
])ate  which  after  the  surrender  of  tlie  city  Wiis  to  detenu ine  the 
fate  of  Athens.  That  man  spoke  on  his  own  authority  alone: 
Thebes  had  since  that  time  sIiotsti  her  real  disposition  by  refusing 
to  aid  the  Spartans  against  Thrasyboulos  and  liis  fellow  exiles. 
She  had  thus  a  title  to  the  gratitude  of  the  Athenian  Demos,  and 
slio  counted  with  not  less  confidence  on  the  goodwill  of  the 
Athenian  oligarchs.    So  far  as  the  Spartans  were  concerned,  these 
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had  been  abandoned  without  scruple  to  the  Tengeance  of  the  people, 
and  if  they  were  still  living,  it  was  owing  only  to  the  sinfrular 
moderation  which  chose  to  draw  a  yeil  over  the  feuds  and  ini- 
quities of  the  past.  The  arguments  of  the  Theban  envoy  might 
betray  rather  a  selfish  fear  than  a  generous  patriotism ;  but  the 
Athenians,  the  oligarchs  not  less  than  the  people,  contented  them- 
selves with  reminding  him  that  the  aid  of  the  Thebans  had  been 
only  passive,  and  decreed  a  defensive  alliance  with  Thebes.  It 
became,  therefore,  a  serious  question  for  Pausanias  whether  he 
should  risk  a  battle  with  enemies  thus  strengthened  with  aid  from 
Athens,  when  even  victory  could  do  no  more  than  enable  him  to 
recover  the  body  of  Lysandros,  while  defeat  in  the  present  temper 
of  the  allies  might  be  followed  by  serious,  if  not  disastrous,  results. 
In  the  council  held  to  decide  whether  by  asldng  a  truce  for  the 
burial  of  the  dead  they  should  virtually  acknowledge  their  defeat, 
a  few  Spartans  insisted  that  the  only  thing  to  be  feared  was  dis- 
grace ;  but  they  were  overborne  by  the  vast  majority  who  saw  that 
the  allies  were  not  to  be  depended  on.  The  issue  proved  that  they 
were  right :  for  when  the  request  for  a  truce  was  sent  and  the 
Thebans  had  granted  it  on  condition  ^  that  they  should  imme- 
diately quit  Boiotia,  the  allies  received  the  news  with  undisguised 
satisfaction,  and  submitted  with  meekness  even  to  the  blows  of  the 
Thebans  who  watched  their  retreat  and  struck  all  who  strayed  from 
the  ranks  into  the  cultivated  grounds  on  either  side  of  the  road. 

Pausanias  himself  throughout    the    business  was  at  least  as 
guiltless  as  the  Athenian  generals  at  Argennoussai :  on  reaching 
Sparta  he  found  that  the  popular  temper  threatened    corinthion 
him  with  the  fate  of  those  unfortunate  men,  and  he    '^'^• 
promptly  took  sanctuary  at  Tegea.     Here  he. spent  the  rest  of  his 
life  under  the  sentence  of  death  which  was  passed  on  him  in  his 
absence,  his  son  Agesipolis  being  chosen  king  in  his  place.     In  the 
bitter  sorrow  of  the  moment  the  Spartans  may  have  felt  that  in 
Lysandros  they  had  lost  their  tutelary  genius ;  and  the  feeling  may 
have  been    strengthened    by   the  tidings    that  Thebes,  Athens, 
Corinth,  and  Argas  were  united  against  them  in  a  confederacy 
which   embraced  among  others   the  Chalkidians  of  Thrace,  the 
Euboians,  and  the  Akamanians,  and  that  the  Theban  Ismeniaa 
had  succeeded  in  wresting  from  them  their  colony  of  Herakleia. 
In  the  synod  of  the  confederates  held  at  Corinth  the  language  of 
the  speakers  was  full    of    eager    confidence.      The 
mightiest  rivers  sprang  from  scanty  sources ;  and  the 
stream  of  Spartan  power  could  easily  be  cut  off  at  its  head, 
although  the  influx  of  tributaries  might  swell  it  to  an  irresistible 

^  Greek    morality  reauircd   that     be   fjranted   unconditionally.     See 
traces  for  burying  the  aead  should     p.  332. 
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Yolume  at  a  distance.  So  said  the  Oorinthian  Timolaofl,  adding* 
that  as  men  who  wish  to  destroy  a  wasp's  nest  apply  fixe  to  it 
while  the  wasps  are  within,  so  should  Spartans  be  attacked  in 
Sparta.  The  confederate  army  set  out  accordingly  for  that 
mysterious  city ;  but  they  had  not  advanced  beyond  Nemea  when 
they  learnt  that  the  Spartans  had  already  passed  their  bolder. 
FaUing  back  on  Oorinth,  they  awaited  the  coming  of  the  enemy. 
In  the  battle  which  ensued  the  Spartans  with  little  loss  to  them- 
selves bore  down  all  opposed  to  them,  but  their  allies  were  not  only 
defeated  but  showed  by  their  lack  of  firmness  how  little  th^ 
hearts  were  in  the  cause  for  which  they  were  fighting. 

The  indecisiveness  of  the  battle  fully  justifies  the  step  which 
the  Ephors  had  already  taken  of  recalling  Agesilaos.  Their 
The  recall  of  decision  reached  him  just  when  the  full  tide  of  success 
Agesiiaoe.  ^^g  carrying  him  onwards,  as  he  hoped,  to  Sousa. 
The  dream  would  in  any  case  have  been  rudely  disturbed  so 
soou  as  he  should  learn  the  catastrophe  of  Knidos;  but  at  the 
moment  it  seemed  both  to  himself  and  to  his  friends  that  he  was 
called  away  from  a  work  which  would  requite  on  the  barbarian 
the  wrongs  done  to  llellas  by  Xerxes.  In  the  first  stirrings  of 
their  grief  his  allies  wore  eager  to  accompany  him  to  Sparta ; 
and  although  many  drew  back  when  they  remembered  that  he  was 
returning  to  fight  not  against  barbarians  but  against  Greeks,  yet  a 
large  body  resolved  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  his.  Among  these  were 
many  Cyreians,  headed  by  Xenophon. 

On  his  outward  voyage  Agesilaos  liad  likened  himself  to 
Agamennon.  Ou  returning  from  Asia  he  "^-as  constrained  to 
follow  the  line  of  march  taken  by  Xerxes.  At 
Koroneia.  Amphipolis  Derkyllidas  met  him  with  tidings  of  the 
894  B.C.  victory  won  at  Corinth ;  the  thought  of  the  task 
which  he  had  been  compelled  to  abandon  left  no  room  for  any 
feeling  but  that  of  grief  that  so  much  blood  had  been  shed  to  so 
little  purpose.  Bearing  down  all  opposition  made  to  his  onward 
march,  he  reached  the  lk)iotian  Chaironeia.  Here  an  earthquake 
filled  him  with  gloomy  forebodings  which  were  realised  a  few  days 
later  by  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Knidos.  Taking  in  at  once  the 
fidl  significance  of  this  great  event,  Agesilaos,  by  a  device  not 
unlike  that  of  Eteonikos  after  the  disaster  at  Argennoussai/  in- 
formed his  army  that  the  Lakedaimonian  fieet  Inid  won  a  great 
victory,  but  that  he  had  to  mourn  the  death  of  his  brother-in-law 
Peisandros.  His  next  march  brought  him  to  the  scene  of  the  memo- 
rable battle  which  fifty-five  years  ago  finally  dispelled  the  dream  of 
Athenian  supremacy  in  Boiotia.^  Here  in  the  plain  of  Koroneia 
(a  name  associated  for  the  Athenians  with  that  of  their  luckless 

1  See  p.  462.  >  See  p.  258. 
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general  Tolmides)  the  confederate  army  awaited  his  coming;  with 
hopes  undoubtedly  raised  high  by  the  tidings  of  Konon's  success^ 
if  these  had  then  reached  tiiiem.  Their  confidence  availed  them 
but  little.  The  weight  of  the  Peloponnesian  hoplites  was  still  a 
force  too  mighty  to  be  withstood  by  any  but  troops  of  the  first 
quality.  The  division  of  Herippidas,  including  the  Gyreians 
imder  Xenophon,  bore  down  the  men  opposed  to  them,  while  on 
the  side  of  the  confederates  the  Argives  without  striking  a  blow 
fied  up  the  slopes  of  Uelikon.  Thither  the  Thebans,  who  had  put 
to  flight  the  Orchomenians  opposed  to  them,  resolved  to  force  their 
way  on  returning  from  the  pursuit.  Their  path  was  barred  by 
the  hoplites  of  Agesilaos ;  the  two  masses  met  in  direct  en- 
counter ;  and  a  conflict  ensued  which  marked  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  Greek  warfare.  It  was  a  strife  in  which  the  front  ranks 
of  men  all  of  tried  courage  and  skill  received  a  tremendous 
impetus  from  the  weight  of  the  hinder  ranks  consisting  of  warriors 
not  less  formidable.  The  ghastly  sight  presented  the  next  day  by 
the  battle  field  attested  the  despeitite  ferocity  of  a  struggle  which 
had  been  carried  on  not  with  ^nld  and  piercing  cries  but  with  the 
subdued  murmur  of  men  intent  on  business  which  they  knew  to  be 
deadly. 

In  a  certain  sense  Agesilaos  had  won  a  real  victory.  He  was 
master  of  the  battle  ground,  and  even  the  Thebans  formally  ad- 
mitted their  defeat  by  asking  a  tnice  for  the  biurial  of  Eetum  of 
the  dead ;  but  the  latter  on  the  other  hand  had  fully  ^^^""^  '"^ 
carried  out  their  pm-pose  of  forcing  their  way  through  89*  b.c 
the  Spartans  to  the  high  grounds  where  their  allies  had  talcen 
refuge,  and  in  the  mind  of  Agesilaos  the  sense  of  their  tremendous 
power  was  even  deeper  than  that  of  his  own  success.  That  suc- 
cess, moreover,  brought  him  no  solid  fruit.  He  returned  home  by 
way  of  Delphoi  and  across  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  as  he  might  have 
done  without  fighting  this  dreadful  battle.  At  Sparta  he  was 
received  with  profound  respect.  The  simplicity  with  which  ho 
still  submitted  himself  to  the  public  discipline  not  only  showed 
that  the  man  was  unclianged,  but  won  for  him  a  deference  not  so 
readily  paid  to  men  like  Lysandros. 

The  victory  of  Konon  at  Knidos  warned  the  harmosts  of  the 
Hellenic  towns  on  the  Egean  coast  that  they  would  do  well  to  seek 
a  refuge  elsewhere.  Their  rule  rested,  they  Imew,  TherobtJiid- 
<)nly  on  terror,  and  this  they  could  no  longer  inspire.  in*r  of  tiie 
For  their  good  fortune  but  for  the  mischief  of  Sparta  Long  WaiiA 
Abydos  remained  obstinately  faithful  to  the  Pelopon-  *^8  b.c. 
nesian  cause.  To  Abydos  therefore  the  harmosts  fled,  and  there 
with  the  townsmen  they  held  the  place  against  all  the  threats  and 
cfibrts  of  Pharnabazos.    The  satrap  vowed  vengeance  and  he  kept 
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his  word.  Eminrkiiig  with  Konon,  he  sailed  first  to  EyUi&imt 
then  to  the  CoriDthian  Isthmus,  through  waters  where  no  Penian 
ship  had  heen  seen  since  the  day  of  the  fight  at  Salamis.  Here 
he  cheered  the  allies  not  only  with  promises  of  hearty  support  hat 
with  suhstantial  aid  in  money,  and  then  left  his  fleet  with  Eonon 
for  the  execution  of  a  more  momentous  work,  which  nothing  hot 
an  astonishing  combination  of  circumstances  during  this  particnlBr 
year  rendered  possible.  The  way  by  pea  to  Athens  was  barred  to 
the  Spartans  by  the  destruction  of  their  nayy :  the  way  by  land 
was  blocked  for  the  present,  but  for  a  few  months  only,  by  the 
confederate  lines  at  Corinth ;  and  Konon  availed  himself  of  this 
precious  opportunity  to  rebuild  the  walls  thrown  down  by  Lysan- 
dros.^  The  Peiraieus  thus  again  formed  with  Athens  a  single 
fortress,  and  this  vast  gain  for  her  power  and  her  conmieroe  was 
directly  the  result  of  the  tenacity  with  which  Abydos  held  out 
against  the  satrap  Phamabazos. 

But  the  Greek  world  generally  had  by  its  incessant  feuda  been 
now  brought  to  this  pass  that  any  special  benefit  secured  by  one 
Miadon  of  ^^^7  "^^  ^^"^  *^  excite  the  fears  or  the  jealousy  of 
Antaikidaa       others ;  and  thus  the  rebuildinjr  of  the  Athenian  walls 

to  iiYxB  Per-  •  . 

eian  kinp.  reawakened  at  Corinth  the  suspicions  which  had  been 
892  B.C.  Qjjy  lulled  by  the  more  immediate  pressure  of  Spartan 
injustice  and  tyranny.  The  philo-Lakonian  party  thus  stirred  to 
activity  were  forming  designs  for  betrayinpr  the  city,  when  the 
ruling  oligarchs  anticipated  them  by  a  massacre  from  which  some 
of  them  escaped  with  Pasimelos  who  succeeded  in  seizing  the 
jVkrokorinthos.  Solemn  promises  of  amnesty  secured  the  submission 
of  these  men ;  but  the  close  alliance  subsequently  formed  with 
-Vrgos  again  roused  their  wrath,  nor  did  Pasimelos  feel  any  scruples 
in  betraying  the  city  to  the  Spartans,  who  by  pulling  down  por- 
tions of  the  Long  Walls  which  joined  Corinth  to  its  port  Lechaion 
on  the  Corinthian  Gulf  left  a  way  open  across  the  isthmus  to 
Attica  and  Boiotia.  The  danger  to  which  they  were  thus  exposed 
determined  the  Athenians  to  repair  the  breach  thus 
made.  "With  the  n^pidity  which  had  astonished  and 
alarmed  the  Syracusans^  they  built  up  the  shattered  portion  of  the 
Avestem  wall,  leaving  it  to  their  allies  to  restore  the  other.  A  few 
months  only  passed  before  they  were  again  thrown  down  by  the 
Jjakedaimoninns ;  and  ambassadors  appeared  at  Sparta  both  from 
Athens  and  Thebes  to  treat  for  peace.  For  the  time  the  negotia- 
tions came  to  nothing :  but  the  destruction  of  a  Lakcdaimonian 

'  Konon  rebuilt  the  two  parallel      third  or  Phaleric  wall  was  rightly 
walls  joining;  Atliena  to  the  great     judged  to  he  unncccj««ar^'. 
harbour.     Tbc    re^toration    of  the         *  See  p.  383. 
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force  by  tlie  peltasts  or  light-armed  mercenaries  of  the  xVthenian 
Iphikrates  awakened  in  the  Spartan  mind  feelings  not  unlike  those 
with  which  they  heard  of  the  slaughter  of  their  hoplites  in  Sphak- 
teria  by  the  light-armed  troops  of  Demosthenes  and  EQeon.^  In 
their  alarm  they  determined  to  send  envoys  not  to  the  cities  con- 
federated against  them,  but  to  the  Persian  king  whom  they  were 
ready  to  worship  as  the  supreme  arbiter  in  Ilellenic  affairs. 
Hitherto  thev  had  used  the  term  freedom  in  the  sense  most  con- 
venient  to  themselves :  but  the  effort  to  inforce  this  interpretation 
had  failed,  and  the  time  was  therefore  come  to  play  another 
card  in  the  game  which  must  at  whatever  cost  be  made  to  end  in 
the  profit  of  Sparta.  This  card  was  the  absolute  autonomy  or 
independence  of  every  Hellenic  city, — in  other  words,  the  suppression 
of  every  local  confederacy,  except,  of  course,  her  own.  Henceforth 
Thebes  and  Athens,  Corinth  and  Argos  were  not  to  have  any 
allies ;  and  in  theory  the  pettiest  townships  of  Boiotia  and  Attica 
were  to  stand  as  completely  by  themselves  as  the  most  prominent 
cities  of  the  Hellenic  world.  With  those  propositions  the  Spartan 
AntaUddas  was  despatched  to  Tiribazos,  satrap  of  Armenia  during 
the  retreat  of  the  CjTeians,  now  viceroy  of  Ionia  in  the  place  of 
Tithraustes.  For  the  present  his  only  success  was  the  arrest  and 
detention  of  the  Athenian  Konon,  which  he  secured  through  his 
influence  with  Tiribazos.  So  ended  ike  public  career  of  a  man 
whose  loss  to  Athens  was  irreparable.  He  escaped,  it  would  seem, 
to  Kypros  (Cyprus)  and  there  died  in  the  house  of  his  friend 
Euagoitis. 

The  gratitude  of  Athens  to  the  Salaminian  prince  led  soon  to 
another  loss  scarcely  less  severe  than  that  of  Konon.  The  relations 
of  Euagoras  to  the  Persian  court  had  undergone  a  Death  of 
great  change  ;  and  the  Athenian  ships  which  in  J^'**^*^^" 
company  with  the  Salaminian  triremes  had  worked  in  889  b.c. 
alliance  with  the  Persian  fleet  were  now  needed  to  fight  in  his 
quarrel  with  Artaxerxes.  With  forty  triremes  Thrasyboulos  sailed 
first  to  Byzantion,  and  again  made  Athens  the  mistress  of  the 
Bosporos,*  and  thence  coasting  along  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Egean  met  his  death  at  Aspendos  at  the  hands  of  natives  irritated 
by  the  wrongdoing  of  some  of  his  men.  Athens  had  thus  lost  not 
only  the  man  to  whom  she  owed  her  T^ong  Walls,  but  even  the 
more  devoted  citizen  who  in  the  hour  of  his  victory  had  delibe- 
rately chosen  to  throw  a  veil  over  the  long  catalogue  of  iniquities  by 
which  the  Thirtv  and  their  minions  had  earned  their  title  to  the 
lasting  hatred  of  their  countrymen. 

These  losses  were  sustained  at  a  time  when  Athens  could  little 
aflbrd  to  bear  them.    Aigina,  the  eyesore  of  Peinueus,'  was  again 

^  See  p.  823.  >  See  p.  450.  s  See  p.  278. 
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hdd  Vt  Each  of  the  old  inhahitBiitB  of  the  uknd  as  LtmhAvm 
coold  ^d  after  the  fsU  of  the  imperial  citr.    These 
xf^»^  o(        whofie  indiiiatioDS  would  haye  kept  them  qidei 


Tdeatwi  oc     goaded  br  the  Spartan  hazmost  to  aManlta  on  Atbe^ 
nian   shippii^.      By  waj  of  lepriaal  the  Adieiiias 


s^  B.C.  Chabrias,  on  his  way  writh  ten  triiemes  to  the  aid  of 
EuafforaSy  landed  on  the  island  and  taking  the  Spartan  troopa 
under  Gorgopas  by  surprisey  elew  their  leader  and  pot  them  to 
iiiffht  with  severe  loss.  Defeat  and  lack  of  pay  roosed  amonr 
these  troope  a  discontent  which  threatened  to  be  dangeroua,  when 
TeleutiaSy  the  brother  of  Agedlaos,  sent  from  Sparta  to  qniet  thenu 
told  them  that  brave  men  had  always  a  ready  mode  of  winning* 
their  pay  by  their  swords,  and  pledged  himself  to  win  it  for  them 
if  only  th^  would  agree  to  follow  him.  Their  destination  was  the 
Peiraieus,  but  unlike  Brasidas'  Teleutias  kept  it  a  secret,  and 
leavii^  Aigina  after  nightfall  found  himself  before  dawn  close  to 
rhe  entrauce  of  the  harbour,  open  still  as  in  the  days  of  Bnsidas. 
Xo  such  attacks  were  looked  for.  nor  had  any  preparations  been 
made  to  meet  them.  The  cries  of  those  who  even  at  that  earir 
hour  chanced  to  be  stirring  sent  the  uews  through  Peiraieus :  from 
Peiraieus  it  was  carried  to  Athens  where  the  general  belief  was 
that  the  harbour  had  been  actually  taken.  But  before  the  hoplites 
could  hum'  down,  Teleutias  had  sailed  awav  with  many  merchaDt 
ships,  with  some  triremes,  and  with  enormous  plunder. 

Oppressed  "w-ith  the  burden  of  carrying  on  a  wearisome  and 
unprofitable  war,  the  Athenians  became  almost  helpless  against 
TheRwce  f  ^P*^^'^  intrigues.  On  all  sides  there  was  a  wide- 
Antaikidas.      spread  feeling  of  mingled  disgust  and  fear ;  and  when 

*^'  "^*  at  length  Antalkidas  returned  with  a  peace  sent  down. 
.«o  the  phrase  ran^  from  Sousa,  it  was  accepted  by  all  in  the  sense 
which  Sparta  chose  to  put  upon  it  The  Thebans  alone  claimed 
to  take  the  oath  in  the  name  of  the  Boiotian  confederacy.  Th> 
claim  seemed  to  Agesilaos  to  fmmish  that  opportunity  for  revenge 
against  Thebes  for  which  he  had  long  been  yearning.  *  If  you  do 
not  swear  for  yourselves  and  yourselves  onlv,*  he  said,  *  you  will 
])e  shut  out  from  the  treaty.'  In  the  feverish  hope  that  they  woulil 
thus  bar  themselves,  he  hastened  to  lead  an  army  across  the 
border.  At  Tejrea  he  was  met  bv  Theban  envoys  who  declared 
themselves  ready  to  swear  for  Thebes  alone.  Agesilaos  yvaa  baulked 
of  his  vengeance  in  blood ;  but  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowizi^ 
that  he  had  left  the  proud  Boiotian  city  a  mere  unit  amongst  a 
crowd  of  paltry  towns  and  villages. 

The  Persian  king  chose  to  regard  the  acceptance  of  the  peace 
by  the  Spartans  as  an  act  of  submission  not  less  significant  than 

1  See  p.  292. 
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the  offering  of  earth  and  water.^  In  the  disgrace  which  it  in-* 
volved  the  one  was  as  ignominious  as  the  other ;  but  Sparta  had  now 
not  even  the  poor  excuse  which  long  ago^  she  had  put  «-.  . 
forward  for  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  barbarian.  She  the  F^aoe  of 
was  no  longer  struggling  for  self-preservation.  The  ^^<J^^. 
fear  that  Athens  might  be  once  more  on  the  road  to  tion  of 
empire,  absurd  though  under  the  changed  conditions  of  ^p**^* 
the  Greek  world  such  fear  must  be,  may  together  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  her  own  unpopularity  have  prompted  that  cession  of 
the  islands  of  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Skyros,  which  gave  to  Athens 
a  faint  semblance  of  maritime  power.  Otherwise  the  purposes 
of  Sparta  were  fully  achieved.  She  had  obtained  the  sanction  of 
the  Persian  king  to  a  policy  which  isolated  the  HeUenic  cities,  at 
a  time  when  there  was  no  confederate  empire  to  break  up  except 
her  own ;  and  that  the  provisions  of  the  peace  should  be  applied 
within  the  limits  of  her  own  alliance  was  no  part  of  her  intention. 
Freedom  and  independence  were  words  which  she  still  used,  which 
she  had  always  used,  in  the  sense  which,  as  Perikles  had  told  his 
countrymen,  meant  nothing  but  her  own  aggrandisement.  That 
the  people  in  each  city  was  to  determine  its  own  form  of  govern- 
ment, was  a  thing  not  to  be  thought  of;  and  refusal  to  pay  the 
yearly  tribute  was  to  be  punished  as  treason  or  rebellion.  In 
short,  by  Sparta  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  was  adopted  with  the 
settled  resolution  to  divide  and  govern ;  and  all  those  of  her  acts, 
which  might  seem  at  first  sight  to  have  a  different  meaning,  carry 
out  in  every  instance  this  golden  rule  of  despotism.  It  was  the 
cm*se  of  the  Hellenic  race,  and  the  ruin  ultimately  of  Sparta  itself, 
that  this  maxim  flattered  an  instinct  which  they  had  cherished 
with  blind  obstinacy,  until  it  became  their  bane.  But  for  Sparta, 
the  consolidation  of  tlie  Athenian  empire  would  long  ago  have  re- 
strained this  self-isolating  sentiment  within  its  proper  limits. 
AVTien  the  Lesbians  meditated  revolt,  their  envoys  at  Olympia  had 
nothing  more  to  say  for  themselves  than  that  Athens  had  offended 
this  feeling  j^  and  we  shall  see  by-and-by  in  a  signal  instance  how 
thoroughly  even  the  men  who  professed  to  resent  this  offence  most 
keenly  were  conscious  of  its  transient  and  therefore  worthless 
character.  In  theory  the  Spartans  by  inforcing  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas  restored  to  the  several  Greek  states  the  absolute  power 
of  managing  their  own  aflairs,  and  of  making  war  upon  one 
another.  In  pi-actice  Sparta  was  resolved  that  their  armies  should 
move  only  at  her  dictation,  that  into  her  treasury  should  flow  the 
tribute  the  ^rathering  of  which  was  denounced  as  the  worst  crime 
of  imperifil  Atliens,  and  that  in  the  government  of  the  oligarchical 

^  ISee  p.  147.  ^  See  p.  275. 
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Actions  sbe  should  have  the  strongest  material  gnaiantee  for  tho 
absolute  submission  of  the  Greek  cities. 

To  secure  this  result  the  Hellenic  states  of  Lesser  Ama  were 
abandoned  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Persian  taxgatherers.  Bud  left  to 
Tbe  zBBtcra-  feel  the  full  bitterness  of  the  slaveir  from  which  Athena 
tioo  of  rift-  jj3^  rescued  them  some  ninety  years  ago.  The  work 
386  D.c.  was  not  so  easy  as  the  Spartans  had  hoped  that  it 
might  be.  Thebes  had  been  willing,  if  not  eager,  to  see  Athena 
humbled :  but  she  was  not  willing  to  give  up  her  own  Hegemonia 
over  the  Boiotian  cities, — a  primacy  which  she  claimed  by  a  title 
as  ancient  as  that  of  Athens  to  her  demoi  or  townships,  and  in 
which,  with  the  exception  of  Thespiai '  and  Orchomenoe,  all  the 
existing  towns  readily  acquiesced.  There  was  danger  in  the  dis- 
affection of  these  cities ;  and  the  Spartans  resolved  therefore  on  a 
measure  which  they  might  proclaim  as  an  act  of  homage  to  the 
dearest  feelings  of  the  Greek  heart.  The  fugitive  Plataians  had 
been  driven  by  Lysandros  after  the  catastrophe  of  Aigospotamoi 
from  their  abode  in  Skione.^  They  were  now  living  in  Athens, 
when  they  were  incited  to  return  with  their  families  to  their  old 
home  under  the  heights  of  Kithairon.  If  the  Plataians  returned 
thither  -with  any  thought  of  enjoying  again  the  measure  of  freedom 
which  their  alliance  with  Atliens  had  secured  to  them,  thev  soon 
found  themselves  mistaken.  Their  city  was  restored  simply  to  be 
a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Thebans :  and  a  Spartan  garrison  inforced 
its  obedience  to  the  rules  imposed  on  Spartan  allies. 

Their  hand  fell  next  on  the  Mantineians,  who  were  accused 
of  friendly  feeling^s  towards  the  Argives,  shown  by  supplying  them 
BreakiDi?  np  with  com  in  time  of  war,  and  by  their  evident  satis- 
iLStincta."'  faction  at  such  reverses  as  befell  the  Spartan  arms. 
38«-5  B.C.  Nothing  more  was  needed  to  justify  the  appearance  of 
envoys  at  Mantineia  with  a  demand  not  merely  that  the  walls  of 
the  city  should  be  thrown  down,  but  that  four-fifths  of  its  in- 
habitants should  make  for  themselves  a  home  in  four  distinct 
townships.  The  rejection  of  these  term8  was  followed  by  a  siesr© 
which  Agesipolis  speedily  brought  to  an  end  by  damming  upon  the 
lower  side  the  stream  which  flowed  through  the  town.  The  wall** 
and  houses,  built  of  sun-dried  briclvs,  were  tottering  on  iheir 
foundations,  when  the  Mantineians  yielded  to  their  fate,  to  iind 
themselves  soon,  as  Xenophon  would  have  us  believe,'  vastly  tbe 
better  and  happier  for  the  change.  They  were  now  fi*ecd  from  the 
rule  of  their  hateful  doniagoguei^,  and  Sparta,  iiLstead  of  the 
single  citj'  of  Mantineia,  hail  five  distinct  allies  to  each  of  which 

>  Tlic  Thebans  had  done  little  to         2  Thuc  v.  ,02. 
win  their  love,  and  much  to  excite         ^  Xcn.  /f.  v.  2,  7. 
their  wrath.    Thuc.  iv.  133. 
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she  paid  the  compliment  of  Bending  her  Xenagos.'  If  his  picture 
he  true,  it  is  strange  that  after  the  fight  at  Leuktra,  harely  fifteen 
years  later,  they  should  run  with  such  feverish  haste  to  restore  the 
city  from  which  they  had  been  driyen. 

Elsewhere  things  were  going  not  altogether  as  the  Spartans 
would  have  wished.  Athens,  strengthened  by  the  possession  of 
Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Bkyros,  was  gradually  increasing  Formation 
her  scanty  fleet.  The  harbour  of  Peindeus  with  its  ot  the  oiyn- 
crowd  of  merchant  vessels  exhibited  something  like  fedenoy. ' 
the  stirring  industry  of  former  times.  The  islanders  *^"^  ^^' 
of  the  Egean,  vexed  by  the  raids  of  pirates  who,  in  the  absence  of 
any  dominant  maritime  power,  could  sweep  the  seas  almost  at  their 
will,  were  learning  that  tribute  paid  for  the  protection  of  Athens 
whose  interest  it  was  to  put  down  these  marauders  was  a  less  costly 
burden  than  tribute  paid  to  Sparta  which  cared  nothing  whether 
they  were  put  down  or  not.  Thus  the  influence  of  Athens  was 
becoming  constantly  more  widely  felt,  when  Kleigenes,  sent  with 
other  envoys  from  Akanthos,  appeared  at  Sparta  with  the  air  of  a 
man  oppressed  with  a  mysterious  and  dreadful  secret.  The 
Spartans  could  not  be  aware,  he  thought,  of  the  terrible  things 
then  going  on  in  Hellas,  or  of  the  dangers  which  threatened  them 
if  they  failed  to  take  strong  measures  of  repression.  The  danger 
came  from  no  less  a  city  than  the  Ohalkidian  Olynthos,'*  a  city 
which  had  taken  advantage  of  the  troubles  of  the  Makedonian 
King  Amyntas  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  confederacy,  which  ex- 
tended to  all  its  members  the  benefits  of  a  common  law  and  a 
common  citizenship,  of  unrestricted  intermarriage,  of  imfettered 
conmierce  and  acquisition  of  property  in  land.  These  terms  were 
gladly  accepted  by  some  of  their  weaker  and  by  some  too  of  their 
less  insigniticant  neighbours ;  nor  were  they  less  cheerfully  wel- 
comed even  bv  the  Makedonian  cities  which  had  known  hitherto 
no  other  system  than  that  of  despotjsm  varied  only  by  a  somewhat 
frequent  change  of  masters. 

The  paramount  need  of  securing  a  free  area  for  the  action  of  the 
new  confederacy  had  after  tliis  great  success  compelled  the  Olyn- 
thians  to  invite  the  adhesion  of  Akanthos  and  Apol-    oppoeition 
Ionia ;  but  the  people  of  these  cities  had  no  mind  to    o*  Akantho« 
give  up  the  theories  of  which  Brasidas  during  his    22^.    ^  ^' 
sojourn  among  them  had  been  so  earnest  a  preacher.'        "^  ^•^• 
They  wished  to  keep  strictly  to  their  own  customs  and  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  their  neighboiu^.      Nor  was  this  all.     The 
Spartans  might  in  w)me  measure  estimate  the  peril  of  the  crisis, 

^  This  ofBcer  coinmnnded  the  con-         -  iSee  p.  64. 
tingcntH  furnished  by  the  allies  or         *  See  p.  835. 
subjcctd  of  Spartn. 
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Tvlicn  they  learnt  that  Boiotian  and  Athenian  envoys  were  already 
at  Olynthoe,  and  that  the  Ol^^-nthians  had  resolved  to  add  their  own 
voice  to  that  of  Thebes  and  Athens  in  calling  npon  all  the  Greek 
cities  to  enter  into  the  new  alliance.  In  any  case  they  could  not 
hut  see  the  absurdity  of  tr^-ing  to  keep  the  Boiotian  cities  disunited, 
while  they  allowed  the  Oh-nthians  to  form  a  society  which,  if  not 
broken  up,  must  become  an  empire.  Let  the  Spartans  look  to  it. 
It  woidd  6(H)u  be  too  late :  but  at  present  many  of  the  members 
had  not  vet  shaken  off  the  true  Greek  sentiment  of  self-isolation, 
and  might  easily  be  detached  from  the  pernicious  company  of  the 
Olynthians.  Still  if  anything  was  to  be  done,  it  must  be  done  at 
once.  The  exclusive  bigotry  of  the  good  old  times  was  a  plant 
apt  to  wither  away  under  a  moderate  amoiuit  of  sunshine ;  ^ad  if 
this  sentiment  failed  them,  there  would  be  nothing  left  to  which 
the  Spartans  could  appeal. 

The  picture  drawn  by  Kleigenes  was  strictly  true.  It  brings 
before  us  one  of  the  few  honest  efforts  of  the  more  soberminded 
4  «.,.«*.—  Greeks,  which  make  us  for  the  moment  dream  that  a 
Kiag  of  real  Ilellenic  nation  might  have  been  formed,  and  a 

Mttketionia.  jjanier  raised  against  the  overgrowth  of  Makedonian 
and  Koman  power.  It  was  quite  true  that  the  Olynthians  had 
resolved  to  defend  themselves  and  to  rescue  their  neisrhboius  from 
oppression,  at  a  time  when  a  horde  of  Illyriaii  savages  had  driven 
»>ti'  the  usurper  Amyntas,  who  had  worked  his  way  to  the  Make- 
donian throne  by  murder.  Am}'ntas  had  slain  Paiuuinias  the  son 
of  Aeropos,  and  Aeropos  had  slain  Orestes,  the  infant  eon  of 
Archelaos,  who,  having  for  years  ruled  the  country  vigorously, 
had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  passions  of  two  young  men  with  whom 
he  had  been  connected  in  an  unspeakably  loathsome  intimac}'. 
liut  Archelaos  had  become  King  only  by  slajing  his  brother,  the 
legitimate  son  of  his  father,  that  King  Perdikkas  wha^e  chief  con- 
tributions to  Athens  took  the  form,  it  was  said,  of  shiploads  of 
lies.^  Tliese  usurpers  and  miuderers  belonged,  it  is  asserted,  to 
the  royal  race;  but,  however  this  may  be,  the  Amyntas  with 
whose  subjects  the  Olynthians  had  to  deal  is  at  least  notorious  as 
the  father  of  Philip  and  the  grandfather  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

It  is  painful  to  think  of  the  bright  dawn  of  the  Olynthian  con- 
federacy as  clasing  in  darkness  and  blood  :  but  in  such  a  case  the 
j^^  Spartans  were  not  likely  to  hesitate.     The  picture 

of  Sparta  to  drawn  by  Kleigenes  was  one  every  detail  of  which 
o!?S^i^®  would  rouse  their  fiercest  antipathy.  The  work  which  it 
Confederacy,  depicted  was  the  work  of  Athens,  purged,  it  may  be, 
of  many  defects  and  some  blots  which  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  growth  of  her  empire  made  it  impossible  for 
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Athens  to  avoid,^  but  the  same  work  stilly  as  extendiDg  to  all  alike 
tlie  benefits  of  law,  compelling  all  to  sacrifice  just  so  much  of  their 
independence  as  was  needful  for  the  general  welfare,  and  insisting 
on  the  co-operation  of  all  towards  the  maintenance  of  an  order 
essential  to  the  safety  alike  of  the  rich  and  the  poor.  To  use  the 
metaphor  of  the  Korinthian  Timolaos  *  the  Spartans  resolved  to 
burn  the  wasps  in  their  nest ;  and  circumstances  singularly  favoui'ed 
the  enterprise. 

The  great  hindrance  which  lay  in  their  way  was  Thebes ;  and 
fio  long  as  she  did  not  break  the  terms  of  the  Peace  of  Antalkidas, 
the   task  of  dealing  with  her  might  seem  perhaps    seixureof 
perplexing.     But  Spartan  zeal  was  not  easily  bafiled.    the  Theban 
While  Eudamidas  was  ordered  to  lead  his  men  with  the    phoibWiuj.  ^ 
utmost  speed  to  Olynthos,  his  brother  Phoibidas,  who        *^*  ^•^• 
was  to  bring  on  the  rest  of  the  army,  received  secret  instructions  to 
do  what  he  could  for  Sparta  as  ho  passed  Thebes.  •  There  Leontia- 
dcs  with  the  philo-Lakonian  party  was  eajrerly  awaiting  him ;  and 
Phoibidas  was  lucky  in  the  time  of  his  coming.     During  his  stay 
the  day  came  round  for  the  feast  of  Thesmophoria,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  old  usage  the  Kadmeia  was  given  over  to  the  sole  occu- 
pation of  the  women.    On  that  day  Phoibidas,  intending  to  set  out 
on  his  northward  march,  was  called  back  by  Leontiades  who,  lead- 
ing him  straight  to  the  Akropolis,  opened  its  gates. 

Hastening  to  the  senate-house  where  the  council  was  assembled, 
Leontiades  addressed  them  as  Polemarch,  telling  them  that  the 

Spartans  had  possession  of  the  citadel  and  of  all  their    „  , 

t         1  1111  «i         BeizTire  and 

women,  but  that  no  one  would  be  the  worse  for  the    execution  of 

change  except  traitors.  Of  these,  he  added,  Ismenias,  ^s^^niiw. 
the  head  of  tlie  anti-Spartan  party,  was  the  chief:  and  by  his  orders 
Ismenias  was  arrested  and  dragged  away.  Of  those  who  sided  with 
him  300  took  refuge  at  Athens,  while  Ismenias  himself,  arraigned 
before  a  court  consisting  of  three  Spartan  commissioners  and  one 
from  each  of  the  allied  cities,  was  charged  with  being  the  foremost 
man  in  stirring  up  the  war  which  had  ended  with  the  pea<:e  of 
Antalkidas.  Neither  by  the  terms  of  that  peace  nor  on  any  other 
grounds  had  the  court  any  jurisdiction  :  but  his  death  was  a  ne- 
cessity for  Leontiades  and  his  partisans,  and  Ismenias  accordingly 
was  condemned  and  executed. 

Phoibidas  had  done  a  service  to  his  country-  scarcely  inferior  to 
that  of  Lysandros  at  Aigospotamoi :  and  both  acts  were  alike  in  the 
blackness  of  the  treacheiy  by  which  they  were  accom-    Suppiwdon 
plished,  unless  it  be  urged  that  the  arm  of  Phoibidas    ili^Q^^^' 
was  directed  against  a  city  with  which  Sparta  pro-    foderacy. 
iessed  to  be  at  peace.    In  Sparta  the  tidings  called  forth  expres- 
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sions  of  indigimtion  wliich  in  a  few  may  have  l)een  sincere ;  and 
the  secrecy  of  the  Spartan  system  enabled  the  Ephon  to  disayow 
instructions  which  had  probably  specified  no  service  in  particDlar. 
With  his  usual  straightforwardness  Agesilaos  cut  the  matter  short  by 
telling  them  that  the  only  question  for  debate  was  whether  the  action 
of  Phoibidas  was  for  the  welfare  of  Sparta  or  whether  it  was  not. 
In  the  former  case,  he  dcsers-ed  only  prratitude.  No  law  forbade  any 
man  to  benefit  his  country  without  orders.   Phoibidas  was  removed 
from  his  command  and  sentenced  to  a  fine  probably  noTor  paid ; 
and  here,  so  far  as  the  Spartans  were  concerned,  the  matter  ended. 
Their  garrison  continued  to  hold  the  Kadmeia ;  and  their  army  was 
enabled  to  act  acrainst  the  Olynthians  without  dread  of  a  foimMaUe 
enemy  in  the  rear,    l^ven  thus  the  task  of  subduing  them  was  not 
easy.    The  army  of  Eudamidas  was  reinforced  by  a 
still  larger  army  under  Teleutias ;  but  the  spring  of 
the  following  ysar  found  the  Olynthians  not  less  energetic  in  their 
defence.    In  a  battle  which  they  proyoked  Teleutias 
was  slain,  and  his  army  scattered ;  but  the  Spartans 
remained  only  the  more  resolute  in  their  purpose.    Agesipolis,  dis- 
patched witli  a  third  anny,  died  of  fever  brought  on 
by  the  summer  heat ;  but  by  his  successor  Polybiades 
the  Olynthians  were  shut  up  within  their  city.     Famine  did  its 
n-q     ,        work.    Olynthos  submitted,  and  became  a  member  of 
the  Spartan  confederacy.  Iler  Makedonian  allies  passed 
again  under  the  sway  of  Amyntas  who  had  both  pleaded  and  fought 
against  the  Olynthians  with  the  utmost  earnestness.    Ilis  zeal  was 
amply  justified.    The  confederacy  thus  overthrown  would  have 
been  probably  an  insurmountable  barrier  in  the  way  of  his  ambition 
and  of  the  raore  daring  energ}'  of  his  successora.    The  Spartans  had 
indeed  done  him  good  service :  they  had  not  the  less  sealed  their 
own  ruin.   Unhappily  this  ruin  embraced  others  besides  themselves. 
The  sacrifice  of  Spiirta  alone  would  have  been  but  a  poor  offering 
to  the  Genius  of  Exclusivenc^s.    East  and  West  alike  were  to  feel 
for  a  lou^r  series  of  centiuies  the  results  of  her  svstematicallv  selfish 
and  treacherous  ]X)licy. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  even  at  the  time  there  were  wanting 
men  who  saw  the  real  natiu^  of  the  work  which  she  was  doing. 
Orations  of  In  the  oration  read  before  the  Greeks  assembled  for 
LokraS!*  the  celebration  of  the  00th  Oh-mpiad  the  rhetor  Lpias 
33i  B.C.  found  it  convenient  to  express  his  astonishment  that 
Sparta  could  quietly  sit  still  while  in  the  east  the  Persian  king 
was  master  of  a  Greek  fleet  more  powerful  than  her  own,  while  in 
the  west  Dionysios  the  despot  of  Syracuse  possessed  a  navy  still 
more  fomiidabli*,  and  while  on  the  north  the  Makedonian  Am^^tas 
was  building  u})  a  firm  empire  in  his  own  country,  incroaching  on 
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the  territories  of  the  Greek  cities^  and  inslaving  these  cities  them- 
selves. We  cannot  suppose  him  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  Sparta  had  deliberately  played  into  the  hands  of  all  these  three 
despots,  and  that  to  her  they  owed  a  very  large  measure  ot  their 
power.  As  things  then  stood,  it  was  perhaps  an  act  of  sufficient 
boldness  in  the  presence  of  the  representatives  of  Dionysios  him- 
self to  declare  that  the  Greek  world  was  on  fire  at  both  ends  and 
that  Sparta  was  doing  nothing  to  quench  the  flames.  Four  years 
later  before  the  same  august  assembly  Isokrates  could 
in  language  as  vehement  as  it  was  plain  charge  the 
Spartans  with  deliberate  treachery  for  conduct  at  which  Lysiaa 
had  expressed  only  siu^rise.  lie  not  only  saw  but  could  tell 
them  that  they  were  aiding  Artaxerxes,  Amyntas,  and  Dionysios 
to  eat  the  very  life  out  of  Hellas  and  leaving  it  absolutely  helpless 
against  any  powerful  foreign  invader.  Finally,  Xenophon,  the 
great  worshipper  of  Sparta,  could  treat  the  act  of  Phoibidas  in 
surprising  the  Kadmeia  as  Thucydides  treats  the  massacre  at 
Melos  by  the  Athenians.^  It  is  for  him  the  great  tuming-poiut-of 
their  history,  marking  the  moment  at  which  the  gods  who  have 
their  eye  on  all  wicked  men  intervened  to  put  them  down.*  The 
enthusiasm  even  of  Xenophon  was  quenched  by  an  act  of  treachery 
conuuitted  against  a  Greek  city  in  time  of  peace ;  and  his  eyes 
became  suddenly  opened  to  the  fact  that  Spartan  promises  of  in- 
dependence and  freedom  were  nothing  but  a  cheat  and  a  snare. 

Visible  signs  of  Divine  Judgement  were,  in  his  belief,  not  long 
wanting.  At  no  time,  to  all  appearance,  had  the  empire  of  Sparta 
been  more  miffhty ;  at  no  time  had  her  heel  pressed     ,,       . 

1-        -1  1  IT  •      ^  1  u  Conspiracy 

more  heavily  upon  her  allies,  or  in  truer  phrase  her  of  Peiopidus. 
slaves.  The  only  city  of  which  she  had  a  genuine  ^^'**  °*^' 
dread  was  kept  down  by  a  Spartan  garrison  aided  effectually  by  a 
faction  ready  at  all  costs  to  maintain  her  supremacy  and  thus  to 
secure  for  themselves  unbounded  license.  In  this  very  city  their 
power  was  to  receive  a  terrible  blow,  and  seven  men  alone  were  to 
inflict  it.  Of  these  men  the  most  conspicuous  were  Pelopidas  and 
Mellon.  With  their  fellow-exiles  at  Athens  they  had  waited  long 
in  the  hopes  of  some  more  open  resistance :  but  the  bounds  of  their 
patience  were  now  reached,  and  they  resolved  to  do  by  assassina- 
tion the  work  which  they  could  not  achieve  in  open  war.  Wo 
shrink,  and  shrink  with  a  righteous  horror,  from  the  thought  of 
employing  such  devices  ;  but  if  ever  such  an  attempt  might  be 
palliated  or  condoned,  the  more  merciful  sentence  would  be  justi- 
fied in  the  case  of  Pelopidas  and  his  comrades.  But  for  the 
iniquitous  lusurpation  of  Leontiades  and  his  abettors  Thebes  would 
now  have  been  at  war  with  Sparta ;  nor  can  it  well  be  denied  that 
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for  the  TheboDB  the  Spartans  had  put  themselves  heyond  the  pale 
of  law  by  seizing  their  citadel  in  time  of  peace  aiid  withoafc  tfas 
faintest  plea  of  offence  or  injury.  As  to  Leontiades  and  hia  parti- 
sans, it  would  he  almost  a  bathos  to  speak  of  them  as  muidercn ; 
but  if  their  enormous  crimes  cannot  be  held  to  justify  the  on  of 
the  dagger  against  their  persons,  so  neither  can  we  deny  that  no 
cnminals  ever  more  ri^^bteously  deserved  a  harder  punishment.  Of 
the  attempt  itself  it  may  be  enough  to  say  that  the  oonspiimton 
luid  the  aid  of  Phyllidas,  the  secretary  of  the  polemarchs,  in  gainii^ 
access  to  their  victiuLS,  two  of  whom,  Archias  and  Philippos,  they 
were  thus  enabled  to  slay  at  a  banquet.  Leontiades  after  a  haid 
slrup^le  was  killed  in  his  own  house. 

With  the  secret  conspiracy  Epameinondas  would  have  nothing 
to  do ;  but  when  the  tyrants  had  ceased  to  live,  he  was  among  the 
first  to  appear  in  the  Agora  and  among  the  most 
tbc  spartan  zealous  in  calling  the  people  to  arms.  The  shout  of 
SUrJcad-^  exultation  which  ran  through  the  city  as  the  tidings 
lueia.  became  generally  known,  brought  dismay  to  the  Spar- 

"*  B-c.  .^jjg  jjj  ijjg  iij;admeia.  The  garrisons  of  Thespiai  and 
Plataiai  could  not  reach  them,  and  their  enemies  were  being 
hourly  reinforced  by  volunteers  from  Attica  and  Thebans  returning 
irom  exile.  Availing  themselves  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment, 
Pelopidas  and  Mellon,  who  with  a  citizen  named  Charon  had  been 
appointed  Boiotarclis,  resolved  to  carrv'  the  citadel  by  assault :  and 
the  order  for  attack  had  been  already  given  when  the  Spartan 
commander  proposed  a  capitulation.  The  Thebans  willingly  al- 
lowed them  to  depart  "vsith  the  honours  of  war ;  but  no  honours 
awaited  them  at  home.  Two,  if  we  are  to  believe  Diodoros,*  were 
put  to  death  ;  the  third  was  punished  with  a  crushing  fine ;  and 
Kleombrotas,  now  king  in  place  of  his  brother  Agesipolis,  was  dis- 
patched to  take  vengeance  on  the  Thebans.  Ilis  line  of  march 
took  him  close  along  the  frontier  of  Attica ;  and  while  the  sight  of 
liLs  men  revived  in  the  Athenians  the  old  feelings  of  horror  with 
which  they  had  regarded  the  occupation  of  Dekeleia,  Kleombrotos 
availed  himself  of  the  impression  thus  made  to  demand  the  pimish- 
luent  of  two  of  their  generals  who  had  aided  the  enterprise  of 
Pelopidas  and  his  comrades.  The  charge,  if  we  may  follow  the 
story  of  Xenophon,  was  imdeniably  true.  These  men  had  acted  on 
their  own  responsibility,  and  therefore  had  run  tlie  risk  of  involving 
their  counti*}Tnen  in  a  war  which  they  had  not  sanctioned.  The 
Athenians  might  have  retorted  that  in  the  case  of  Phoibidas 
Agesilaos  had  laid  down  a  principle  capable  of  general  application. 
Tlioy  may  have  felt  indeed  that  the  retort  must  be  backed  up  with 
a  Ibrce  which  they  Iniew  that  they  did  not  possess ;  but  in  putting 
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the  two  generals  on  their  trial  it  is  more  likely  that  they  acted 
from  an  honest  sense  of  duty.  The  formalities  iniquitously  set  at 
nought  in  the  case  of  the  Tictors  of  Argennoussai  now  secured  to 
each  a  separate  trial.  The  first  general  was  condemned  and 
executed ;  the  second,  before  his  trial  came  on,  contrived  to  make 
his  escape,  and  was  sentenced  to  exile  in  his  absence. 

With  one-third  of  his  forces  Kleombrotos  had  left  at  Thespiai 
the  harmost  Sphodrias  with  orders  to  do  all  that  he  could  against 
the  Thebans.  The  memory  of  the  recent  exploit  of  Attempt  of 
Teleutias  made  him  think  that  more  might  be  done  p^j^°° 
against  Athens.  In  short  he  resolved  to  attempt  by  879  b.c. 
land  what  Teleutias  had  achieved  by  sea.  But  he  started  from 
Thespiai  too  late  to  reach  Peiraieus  before  dawn.  The  morning 
found  him  at  Eleusis,  nearlv  ten  miles  from  the  harbour.  lie  at 
once  retreated,  doing,  however,  as  much  mischief  as  he  could  to 
the  inhabitants  by  the  way.  The  Spartan  envoys  who  had  come 
to  complain  of  the  two  generals  had  not  yet  left  Athens.  ^V^len 
brought  before  the  indignant  Demos,  they  answered  forcibly  enough 
that  had  they  been  abettors  of  the  enterprise  they  would  havo 
taken  care  not  to  be  foimd  in  the  enemy's  city.  The  act  of  Spho- 
drias, they  assured  the  Athenians,  would  be  regarded,  as  they 
themselves  regarded  it,  with  not  less  horror  than  astonishment ; 
and  death  would  be  the  penalty  of  his  crime  in  attacking  a  state 
with  which  Sparta  was  at  peace.  Satisfied  with  this  assurance, 
the  Athenians  foolishly  let  the  envoys  go.  Their  forbearance  was 
rewarded  by  the  acquittal  of  Sphodrias,  strictly  because  his  son 
Kleonymos  stood  to  Archidamos  son  of  Agesilaos  in  the  infamous 
relation  of  Carr,  Viscount  Eochester  and  Earl  of  Somerset,  to 
James  I.*    The  argument  of  •Agesilaos  went  straight  to  its  mark. 


*  It  has  been  urf^ed  that  too  great 
ctrcss  should  not  be  laid  on  the  i>er- 
Monal  vices,  or,  as  pomo  would  prefer 
to  call  them,  the  tastes  and  appetites 
of  kings  or  other  rulers, — that  so  far 
as  such  personal  attributes  influence 
the  conduct  of  goremment,  they 
fihonld  be  brought  into  the  picture, 
but  no  further.  This  is  probably  not 
less  just  than  true.  IJut  the  ca^e  of 
Sphodrias  is  distinctly  one  in  which 
war  results  from  the  monstrously 
vicions  relations  of  two  young  men. 
In  the  same  manner,  of  James  VI.  it 
may  be  said  that  his  tastes  led  to  the 
murder  of  Alexander  liuthven,  and 
not  merely  this,  but  to  the  extirpa- 
tion of  his  family,  to  the  infamous 
farce  which  ended  with  the  execu- 
tion of  the  notarj-  Sprot,  and  to  the 


forging  of  the  Logan  or  Bestalrig 
letters  in  order  to  cover  the  infamy 
of  thia  execution.  In  short,  tlie 
personal  tastes  or  vices  of  James  led 
to  a  series  of  violent  interferences 
with  law,  and  went  far  towards  es- 
tablishing that  theory  of  despotism 
which  plunged  the  nation  into  years 
of  war  and  brought  his  son  to  the 
bcafibld. 

It  may  be  true  that  the  historian 
is  not  justified  in  parading  private 
vices  merely  as  vices,  and  it  may  be 
argued  that  *  the  wives  of  Charles 
I.  and  Lewis  XYI.  did  just  as  much 
harm  publicly  by  their  operation  on 
the  course  of  government  as  the 
mistresses  of  Claries  II.  or  of  LewLs 
XV.'  But  even  if  the  former  propo- 
sition  be  allowed  to  pass  unchal- 
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The  pnlt  of  Sphodrias,  he  said,  could  not  poasibly  he  denied ;  hot 
it  was  not  the  less  impossible  to  put  to  dea^  one  who,  whether  M 
Loy,  youth,  or  nuin,  had  stood  among  the  foremost  of  his  countiy- 
men.  Sparta  could  not  spare  such  citizens,  and  jostice  must  in 
such  cases  grive  place  to  expedience. 

The  decision  saved  Spliodrias :  but  it  called  into  existence  a 
new  confederacy  in  which  Thebes  gladly  enrolled  herself  under 
Formation  Athens.  In  its  ^neral  purpose  this  society  closely 
Ath«Saii  resembled  the  old  Athenian  empire  to  which  tlM 
I'onfwicniry.  Thebans  had  shown  themselves  the  most  deter- 
mined enemies ;  but  as  little  as  possible  was  said  of  those  duties 
which  had  bred  jealousy  and  disaffection  among  the  old  allies  of 
Athens.  There  were  to  be  no  more  Klerouchiai,^  and  no  Athenian 
under  any  pretence  was  to  become  a  landowner  in  the  territories  of 
any  city  enrolled  in  the  new  alliance.  Along  with  Timotheos  the 
son  of  Konon  and  the  orator  Ivallistratos  Chabrias  had  such  suc- 
cess in  the  Egean  islands  and  elsewhere  that  Athens  soon  stood  at 
the  head  of  seventy  confederate  cities.  But  between  the  old  stats 
of  things  and  the  new  there  was  this  difference,  that  Athens  had 
no  coercive  power,  and  that  the  allies  were  not  really  bound  to  do 
more  than  tbev  liked.  The  circiuustauces  of  the  moment  created  a 
vehement  enthusiasm ;  but  the  iiame  soon  died  out,  and  Athens 
herself  regarded  with  more  than  coldness  the  successes  of  the  most 
powerful  amongst  her  allies. 

For  the  moment  there  was  nothing  to  excite  her  jealousy  even 
in  the  ardour  with  which  the  Thebans  organised  the  celebrated 
Epamcinon-  body  of  troops  known  as  the  Sacred  Band,  and  in  the 
Fllcred^i^nJ  si"?^^^  ability  displayed  by  their  leader  Epameinon- 
of  Thebes.  das.  It  ia  impossible  to  believe  that  the  shameful 
intimacy  which  linked  together  each  couple  in  this  brilliant 
company  could  tend  to  keep  alive  all  that  was  generous  and  high- 
minded  in  their  disposition.  ^Ve^e  it  so,  the  emphatic  assertion  of 
Aristotle  that  true  friendship  cannot  possibly  be  founded  in  wicked- 
ness would  be  signally  disproved.  Tlie  loathsome  vice  thus  thrust 
on  our  notice  was  in  truth  the  Imne  of  Hellenic  society ;  but  we 
may  mark  with  thankfidness  the  better  impulses  which  in  what- 
ever measure  counteracted  this  dreadfid  evil.  It  is  enoiurh  to  sav 
that  it  did  not  impair  their  courage,  and  they  were  happy  in  haviiig 
as  their  leader  the  noblest  of  all  Theban  citizens.  Sprung  from 
the  ancient  stock  of  the  Spartoi,  the  children  of  the  dr^?on*s  teeth 

Icnped,  to  the  l.itter  it  must  be  re-  of  Sphodrias  cannot  be  understood 

plied  that  the  minions  of  James  I.  or  explained  without  a  reference  to 

were   more  powerful  than  anv  of  the  personal  ttsien  or  appetites  of 

these,  and  that  his  history  i»  a  blank  ArchidamoA  and  Kleonymos. 
'without  them.    In  like  manner  the         *  See  p.  04. 
conduct  of  the  Sjjartans  in  the  case 
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sown  hj  KfLdmos,  BpomeinoDdas  Iiad  attained  aa  eniisence  in  art 
and  science  vary  rarely  acquired  b;  Mb  countniuen.  Bnm  to  no 
great  inheritance,  be  made  do  eflbrt  to  aniai^  wealth ;  and  this 
merit  of  personal  integrity,  always  npprecinttd  in  Greece,'  was 
happily  combined  with  the  stren^h  of  mind  in  ivbich  men  pecu- 
niarily incorruptible  bare  sometimes  been  found,  like  Nikias,  fatally 
delicient. 

If  dimEi)^  the  next  five  yean  Iha  Spartans  strove  resolutely  to 
prop  up  their  tottering  empire,  the  course  of  events  went  slowly, 
perhaps,  but  steadily  against  them.     The  year  which     nedlnaof 
followed  tbe  attempt  of  Sphodrias  witnessed  a  Spatan     ^^ 
invasion  of  Boiotiaand  the  more  si^iflcant  sight  of        STBu.ir. 
PeloponnesisD   boplites  even  under  Agesilaos   declining  to  croea 
speare  with  the  troops  of  the  Athenian  Chabrias.    On  big  return 
home  Agesilaos  left  Phoibidas  at  Tbespiai ;  before  many  weeks 
were  past,  the  hero  of  the  Kadmeia  whs  elnin  and  his  troops  eeat- 
tered  by  the  Tbeban  cavalry.     During  the  next  year 
Agseilaos  again   took  the  field ;    ha  returned  hon^e, 
after  doing  but  little,  stretched  on  a  coucb,  from  which  for  a  long 
time  lie  was  unnblo  to  rise.    Some  injury  to  bis  sound  leg  had  been 
aggravated  by  lack  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  auigeons  who  attended 
him.    Nor  was  bis  successor  Kleomhrolos  more  fortu- 
nate by  land,  while  in  n  battle  fought  of!'  Xaxoa  Ihe 
Spartan   admiral   Pollia   was   utterly  defeated   by   the   Athenian 
Chabrias.     Eight  of  the  Peloponnesian  ships  were  token  with  their 
crews,  four-and-twenty  more  were  destroyed,  and  Chabrias  might 
have  made  the  ruin  as  complete,  so  Viodnros  tells  us,^  as  tliat  of 
Argennoussaj,  had  not  tbe  recompense  dealt  out  to  tbe  commandem 
in  that  memorable  conflict  withheld  him  from  pursuiog  the  enemy 
while  Athenian  seamen  were  needing  bis  help. 

This  great  success  added  lorgoly  to  the  power  not  of  Athens 
only,  but  of  Thebes.     To  the  former  besides  .1,000  prisoners  and 
more  than  100  talents  in  money  it  broi^rht  tbe  ad-    n^eKed 
hesion  of  seventeen  cities  to  ber  new  confederficy :  to     jeoiouij  be- 
the  latter,  by  clearing  tbe  J'^gean  of  all  hostile  forces,     fuuul 
it  insured  the  safe  transit  of  the  com  needed  to  supply    Theiw. 
the  crops  ruined  by  two  successive  invasions.     But  the  jealousy  of 
Athens  was  already  awake,  and  it  found  open  expression  when  the 
Thebans  refused  to  contribute  towards  the  exposes  of  the  war  by 
sea.     Thov  were  probably  unable  to  do  so ;  but  tho  Athenians,  not 
easily  convinced  of  this,  woidd  hear  with  increased 
dissatisfaction  tliat  Ihe  liiefaan  Pelopidas  had  defeated 
the  Peloponne«anB  imder  Oorgoleon  and  Tbeopompoa  in  tbe  open 
field,  slaying  their  two  commanders ;  that  Thebes  bad  practically 
'  See  p.  811.  '  3T.  35. 
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recovered  her  Hegremonia  over  the  Boiotian  cities,  and  that  the 
was  preparing  a  Ucet  at  her  port  of  EIreusis  on  tlie  GarinUiian 
Gulf. 

Under  tho  fatal  conditions  which  Spartan  supremacy  had 
imposed  upon  Hellenic  life  nothing-  more  was  needed  to  make 
Fraoe  bo-  Athens  seek  peace  with  her  deadly  enemy.  The  pn>- 
iSa^^id  ^^'  P^*^  ^^  happily  timed,  at  least  for  Sparta.  Only 
Hparta.  eight  years  heibrc,  she  had  forcibly  put  down  the  con- 

ftsloracy  which  might  have  served  as  a  permanent  bulwark  against 
^lakedoniau  aggression;  and  in  that  short  time  her  power  had 
Ikhmi  80  shaken  that  she  found  herself  compelled  to  reject  the 
pmyor  of  the  Pharsulian  Polydamas,  and  allow  a  zealous  ally  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  a  hostile  despot. 

This  do.^pot  was  lason  of  Pherai.  During  the  few  yean  which 
had  witnessed  tho  decay  of  Spartan  power  almost  all  the  The»- 
laiti'in  of  sniian  cities  of  any  importance  had  become  his  allies 

rh«r.i!.  Ta.  or  his  subject^}  with  the  exception  of  Pharsalos:  and 
^^      ^'     to  Poh-damos  as  its  most  powerful  citizen  he  now 

a74  «.r.  proposed  a  ci^nvention  which,  as  ho  asserted,  would 
make  Thessaly  ibe  dominant  power  in  Hellas.  Polydamas  an- 
swered that  he  coidd  do  nothing  without  consulting  the  Spartans; 
and  berore  these  he  laid  the  exact  facts  of  the  case.  *  We  cannot 
help  you,'  was  the  answer, '  you  must  make  for  yourself  the  best 
terms  that  you  can/  Tho  Olynthians  had  been  crushed  because 
they  had  striven  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  society  which  might 
have  grown  into  a  Greek  nation.  If  vengeance  be  worth  a  thought, 
they  were  fully  avenged  when  the  Pharsalians,  bidden  to  look  to 
themselves,  added  their  votes  to  those  which  made  Jason  of  Pherai 
the  Tajros  of  all  Thessalv. 

An  opportunity  for  doing  Sparta  a  mischief  soon  presented 
itself,  and  lason  readily  seized  it.  Kork\Ta  had  again  become  the 
Renewed  ally  of  Athens.  As  in  the  old  days  *  there  were  not 
.5»irtA*and^  lackinLT  exiles  of  the  oligarchical  faction  who  sought  to 
Athens.  gain  their  ends  by  bringing  Lakedaimonians  into  the 

ishmd :  and  these,  t<:)0,  made  their  petition  at  a  statable  time.  The 
recent  peace  with  Athens  had  been  broken  almost  as  soon  as  it  was 
made.  Timotheos  had  landed  on  Zakyuthos  some  exilts  belonging 
to  that  island  who  had  been  serving  in  his  fleet.  The  Zakynthians 
fonvarded  a  vehement  complaint  to  Sparta,  and  Sparta,  at  once  de- 
ohiiing  war  against  Athens,  dispatched  Mnasippos  to  blockade 
Korkyra  and  to  ravage  its  lands. 

The  long  peice  which  the  island  had  now  enjoyed  had  restored 
it  to  the  splendid  cultivation  which  made  Chios  a  paradise  until 

*  Seep.  309. 
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the  Ohians  chose  to  thiow  in  their  lot  with  Sparta.^  The  luxuriant 
crops  were  now  destroyed,  the  Tines  cut  down,  the  farm  build- 
ings leyeUed  with  the  ground.  But  600  Athenian  q^^+j 
peitastS;  conveyed  across  Thessaly  by  lason  of  Pherai,  in  Korkyra. 
managed  to  effect  their  entrance  into  the  town,  and  ^^^  ^'^' 
making  a  sally  with  the  inliabitants  routed  the  besiegers  and  slew 
their  general.  At  this  moment  signals  announced  the  approach  of 
the  Athenian  fleet,  and  the  Peloponnesians  at  once  left  the  island. 
This  effectual  aid  ought  to  have  been  given  before ;  but  Timotheos 
had  been  busy  in  the  Egean,  and,  as  it  seems,  he  returned  to  Athen» 
to  find  that  the  great  success  which  he  had  achieved  would  not 
condone  his  delay,  and  that  a  second  fleet  had  already  set  off  for 
Korkyra  under  Iphikrates,  Ohabrias,  and  Kallistratos.  On  reaching 
the  ishaud  these  generals  found  that  not  much  was  left  for  them  to 
do :  but  IphiloBtes  had  heard  that  ten  triremes  belonging  to  the 
Syracusan  despot  Dionysios  were  on  their  way  from  Sicily.  These 
ships  he  deterimned  to  seize.  The  scouts  posted  on  the  hills  had 
no  sooner  notified  their  approach  than  he  swooped  down  on  them 
with  twenty  triremes,  and  of  the  ten  vessels  one  only  escaped. 

To  the  Spartans  it  seemed  that  things  were  going  against  them 
not  on  the  earth  only  but  in  the  heavens.  The  great  lamp  or  rod 
of  flame  suspended  in  the  sky  for  many  days  together  seizure  of 
portended  some  grave  disaster,  and  fully  justified  a  ScThebwi< 
fresh  appeal  to  the  despot  who  ruled  at  Sousa.  A  re-  872  b.c. 
script  from  the  Great  King  once  more  ordered  the  Greeks  to  settle 
all  their  quarrels  and  live  peaceably  each  in  his  autonomous  city ; 
and  this  time  Athens  was  scarcely  less  anxious  than  Sparta  to  abide 
by  his  decree.  The  power  of  the  latter  had  been  sensibly  diminished 
by  land,  and  had  in  fact  vanished  from  the  sea.  This  was  of  itself 
enough  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the  public  opinion  of  Athens 
towards  her  old  enemy ;  but  the  steady  progress  of  Thebes  was 
strengthening  a  feeling  of  positive  jealousy,  which  likewise  told  in 
favour  of  Sparta.  The  re-establishment  of  Plataiai  with  a  Spartan 
garrison  might  seem  a  measure  not  much  to  the  liking  of  the 
Athenians :  but  these  may  have  felt  that  the  ties  which  bound  the 
Plataians  to  their  Peloponnesian  benefactors  would  prove  less  strong 
than  the  spell  of  a  friendship  unbroken  for  more  than  a  centuiy. 
Such  at  least  was  the  feeling  of  the  Thebans  who  complained  that 
the  new  town  was  simply  a  hostile  stronghold  set  up  in  their  own 
land,  and  if  we  may  accept  the  narrative  of  Diodoros,'  even  charged 
the  Plataians  with  a  deliberate  plan  of  surrendering  their  city  to 
the  Athenians.  The  Thebans  accordingly  resolved  to  do  what  they 
had  done  before,  and  the  precautions  of  the  Plataians  were  foiled 

J  Seep.  416.  3  XV.  4G. 
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hy  a  stntBgem  which  shut  them  out  finom  thdr  tatj  and  ftngrmnUrf 
them  to  take  refuge  once  more  in  Athemt. 

The  new  disaster  which  thus  befell  their  ancient  fiieoda  round 
at  Athens  a  deep  indignation.  An  appeal  was  made,  it  would 
DeeUntio  ^^^^f  ^  the  Conditions  laid  down  by  the  Peace  of 
of  war  by  Antalkidas ;  but  the  reply  was  ready  that  at  the  time 
^^^  when  that  peace  was  promulgated  Plataiai  was  not  in 

Sebct.  existence,  and  could  have  no  title  to  independence  by 

Zii  B.C.       ^^  terms  of  that  convention.    The  answer  was  con- 
clusive :  but  it  strengthened  the  resolution  of  the  Athenians  to  pot 
an  end  to  the  war,  and  their  envoys  headed  by  the  orator  Kalli- 
stratos  appeared  in  the  congress  now  held  at  Sparta  to  propose  a 
division  of  power  which  the  circumstances  of  the  time  rendered  both 
reasonable  and  necessary.    No  city  could  for  the  present  dispute 
the  pre-eminence  of  Athens  on  the  sea ;  but  if  Athens  was  content 
to  allow  to  Sparta  precedence  on  land,  she  must  insist  that  the 
terms  of  the  peace  should  no  longer  be  a  snare  and  a  delusion,  that 
the  autonomy  of  cities  should  mean  real  independence,  and  that 
Spartan  harmosts  and  Spartan  garrisons  must  at  once  become 
things  of  the  past.     ConsentiDg  to  abide  by  these  terms,  Sparta 
nevertheless  took  tlie  oaths  for  her  allies  as  well  as  for  herself,  while 
Athens  and  the  cities  in  alliance  with  her  took  them  separately. 
When  they  were  tendered  to  Epameinondas,  the  envoy  of  Thebes, 
he  replied  that  he  must  take  them  as  representing  not  Thebes  alone 
but  the  Boiotian  confederacy.     To  the  retort  of  Agesilaos  that  the 
Boiotian  cities  had  as  much  right  to  swear  separately  as  Thebes 
herself,  ICpameinondas,  waving  the  obvious  rejoinder  that  Sparta 
had  sworn  for  all  her  allies,  replied  by  basing  the  Theban  claims  on 
reasons  which  filled  his  hearers  with  dismay,    Thebes  was  for 
Boiotia  what  Athens  was  for  her  Demoi  and  what  Sparta  perhaps 
was  for  the  townships  of  Lakonia.   The  right  of  the  latter  might  be 
more  questionable  if,  as  Brasidas  affirmed,  it  was  based  simply  upon 
conquest ;  ^  the  title  of  Thebes  to  her  supremacy  stretched  back  to 
days  long  preceding  the  dawn  of  history,  to    days  as  distant 
perhaps  as  those  of  Theseus,  the  founder  of  the  present  Athenian 
commonwealth.  The  controversy  was  one  into  which  the  Spartans 
would  not  and  dared  not  enter.    Leaping  from  his  seat  in  rage, 
Agesilaos  bade  him  say  out  distinctly  whether  he  would  leave  tiie 
Boiotian  cities  autonomous  or  whether  he  would  not.     *  Yes,  we 
will,  if  you  will  leave  Lakonia  independent  in  like  manner.*  Agesi- 
laos answered  by  wiping  out  the  name  of  Thebes  from  the  treaty 
and  by  a  declaration  of  instant  war.  Three  weeks  later  Epameinondas 
-took  signal  vengeance  by  shattering  the  empire  of  Sparta  on  the 
field  of  Leuktra. 

,    '  Thuc  iv.  126. 
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The  terms  of  the  peace  required  that  all  armiee  now  in  the  field 
should  be  disbanded ;  nor  coidd  those  terms  be  regarded  as  being 
kept  with  tolerable  decency,  if  this  ceremony  should    .,     ,  ^ 
not  be  gone  through.  Caring  nothing  for  such  scruples,    Kieombrotos 
the  Spartans  sent  orders  to  Kieombrotos,  then  at  the    *°  Leuktra. 
bead  of  a  Peloponnesian  army  in  Pholds,  to  turn  his  arms  at  once 
against  the  Thebans.  No  one  doubted  the  issue.  The  only  question 
discussed  related  to  the  mode  in  which  Sparta  would  treat  the 
Tebellious  city.    The  history  of  Mantineia  and  Plataiai  suggested 
effectual  methods  of  punishment,  unless  indeed  Sparta  should  be 
pleased  thus  late  in  the  day  to  inforce  the  sentence  passed  against 
the  Thebans  a  hundred  years  ago  for  taking  the  part  of  Xerxes. 
With  this  serene  sense  of  superiority  Kieombrotos  encamped  his 
tirmy  on  the  high  {jround  near  Leuktra  between  the  mighty  masses 
of  Ilelikon  and  Kithairon.    From  this  point  his  way  lay  open  to 
Thebes  and  to  the  port  of  Kreusis  in  his  rear ;  and  the  advantages 
which  he  thus  gained  were  fully  appreciated  by  the  Thebans  who 
but  for  Epameinondas  would  have  made  up  their  minds  to  with- 
draw within  their  walls  and  try  the  chances  of  a  siege.   The  dislike 
of  facing  the  redoubtable  warriors  of  Sparta  was  heightened  by 
nlanning  signs  which  Nikias  would  have  interpreted  as  tokens  of 
divine  displeasure.     It  was  the  worthier  task  of  Epameinondas  to 
Tead  them  in  a  more  cheerful  sense,  and  to  make  the  most  of  such 
favourable  omens  as  might  be  reported  whether  from  Thebes  or 
from  the  shrine  of  Trophonios  at  Lebadeia.     As  it  so  happened, 
close  by  their  camp  stood  one  of  those  memorials  of  infamous 
wrong  which  rose  up  not  imfrequently  in  the  track  of  the  Spartan 
conquerors.     The  daughters  of  Skedasos,  subjected  to  shameless 
-outrage,  had  slain  themselves ;  their  father,  having  vainly  sought 
redress  at  Sparta,  came  back  and  slew  himself  also.     Not  the  most 
earnest  eloquence  of  a  tried  and  fearless  general  could  appeal  to 
their  inmost  heart  with  the  force  of  this  silent  monument  of  high- 
handed and  pitiless  iniquity.     Crowning  the  tomb  with  wreaths, 
tlie  Thebans  resolved  to  exert  their  whole  might  in  the  effort  to 
punish  their  murderers.     On  their  side,  the  Spartans  impetuously 
•clamoured  for  instant  conflict.    Although  the  temper  of  their  allies 
was    not    altogether  to  be  trusted,   they   felt    sure  that  attack 
would  be  rewarded  with  victory,  and  they  made  ready  for  battle 
-according  to  tlie  old  methods  of  the  Lykourgean  discipline.     But 
they  had  to  deal  with  a  general  who  refused  to  be  hampered  by 
traditions.    To  Epameinondas  it  was  plain  that  his  force  must  be 
concentrated  with  the  utmost  possible  weight  on  the  chief  strength 
-of  the  enemy, — in  other  words,  on  the  Spartan  hoplites  to  whom 
the  light  wing  belonged  by  prerogative.     If  these  could  lie  oTCir- 

pp2 
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IwTiie,  be  needed  to  trouble  biniBelf  but  little  with  tlie  not  over^ 
zealous  efibrtB  of  the  Spartan  allies  along  their  whole  front.  Tha 
heavT-armed  men  were  therefore  draini  up  to  the  depth  of  fift^r 
ahieldsy  to  give  welcome  to  the  Spartan  King,  At  their  hend  etood 
the  Sacred  Band  under  Pelopklas. 

AMiolly  unaware  of  this  change  of  tactic,  the  Sputans,  dimwn 
up  twelve  deep,  8aw  with  comparative  unconcern  the  ikieflectaal 
•»  .««  ^         on^et  and  confused  retreat  of  their  cayalrv.     But  as- 

Battle  or  .  ^    %       c^  ii*  " 

Lenktnu         the  mam  mass  of  the  Spartan  hoputes  came  to  clooe 
371  B.f.       quarters  with  the  enemy,  they  felt  at  once  that  for  what- 
ever reaM)n  the  encounter  would  stndn  their  powers  to  the  utter- 
most    With  the  dauntless  bravery  which  none  had  ever  called  into 
question  they  thrust  themselves  against  the  wall  of  shields  which 
bore  down  upon  tliem  with  increasing  wei<rht.  To  their  amazement 
they  found  that  they  were  labouring  against  a  mass  vastly  exceeding 
their  own  in  mere  physical  momentum.    All  that  brave  and  estroo^ 
men  could  do  they  did  :  but  all  was  done  in  vain.     The  Sacied 
Band,  pushed  on  by  men  as  heavily  armed  and  as  determined  as 
tliemselves,  were  burled  onwards  with  the  weight  of  an  a\'alanche ; 
and    the    Spartans    lay   criLshed    beneath    the   advancing    mass. 
"Wounded  early  in  the  fight,  Kleombrotos  was  carried  back  to  his 
camp  a  dying  man ;  and  when  such  as  escaped  the  carnage  were 
there  gathered  agaiu  beyond  the  enemy's  reach,  it  was  found  that 
three  hundred  genuine  Spartans  were  all  that  remained  of  the  seven 
hundred  who  had  descended  the  hill  with  the  conviction  that  thev 
were  marching  to  immediate  \'ictory. 

The  Divine  Xeraesis  had  done  her  work.     A  Spartan  king",  the 
first  since  I.,eonidas,  had  been  slain ;  and  with  the  polemarch  lieinon 
LoH«  of  the      the  treacherous  Sphodrias  and  his  son  KleonvTnos  wer» 
Spartans.         among  the  dead.     A  few  Spartans,  caring  nothing  per- 
haps for  life  after  defeat,  or  dreading  still  more  the  reproaches  of 
their  countrymen,  insisted  that  tliey  should  renew  the  battle  and 
thus  recover  the  slain.   The  rest  saw  that  if  they  fought  they  would 
have  to  fight  alone,  for  to  many  of  their  allies  their  disaster  was  a 
cause  for  anything  but  grief,  while  all  were  eager  to  get  away. 
There  was  no  help  but  to  confess  themselves  beaten  men  by  asking 
for  the  burial  truce.   The  prayer  was  granted  on  the  condirion  that 
the  Peloponnesian  allies  should  burj'  their  dead  before  the  Spar- 
tans,— a  precaution  which  showed  how  shrewdly  the  Thebans  sus- 
pected the  real  facts,  and  how  warmly  they  appreciated  the  personal 
bravery  and  prowess  of  the  genuine  Spartan  citizens.     The  ta.^k  of 
the  allies  was  eoou  over.    They  had  very  few  dead  to  bury.    The 
whole  brunt  of  the  battle  had  fallen  on  the  Spartans,  nor  could  the 
latter  throw  a  veil  over  the  calamity  which  had  befallen  them. 
The  bodies  of  the  warriors  were  given  up:  their  shields  were 
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carried  away  and  hung  up  in  the  temple  of  Dimeter  Thesmophoros 
at  Thehes. 

So  ended  the  fight  which  left  Epameinondas  the  first  general 
of  his  age,  and  so  fell  a  power  which  had  fully  earned  its  title  to 
stability,  if  grinding  tyranny  and  law-defying  oppres-  -^  h  n  of 
siveness  could  confer  such  right.  If  we  had  nothing  the  tidings 
more  than  the  dry  record  of  Xenophon,  we  should  »^  Sparta, 
never  have  known  that  Epameinondas  saw  the  fight  at  Leuldra, 
nor  should  we  have  known  the  full  significance  of  the  Spartan  defeat. 
It  was  to  him  some  satisfaction  to  think  that  at  the  first  his  friends 
had  been  victorious,  for  only  in  that  case  could  they  have  borne 
Kleombrotos  alive  from  the  field ;  that  the  tidings  of  the  great 
^catastrophe,  brought  to  Sparta  during  the  celebration  of  the 
Oyiuuopaidiai,  were  by  the  orders  of  the  Ephors  received  without 
Ck  sign  of  emotion ;  and  that  on  the  morrow  they  who  appeared  with 
cheerful  faces  and  exulting  mien  in  the  Agora  were  the  kinsfolk  of 
the  dead,  while  the  kindred  of  the  survivors  bore  themselves  like 
men  oppressed  by  the  deepest  ignominy.  As  he  wrote  the  words, 
the  historian,  we  can  scarcely  doubt,  had  in  mind  his  own  narrative 
•of  the  awful  night  when  the  long  unbroken  wail  rising  from 
Peiraieus  carried  to  Athens  the  tidings  of  the  treachery  which  had 
ruined  them  at  Aigospotamoi.*  The  Lykom'gean  discipline,  which 
crushed  all  that  imparted  grace  and  beauty  to  life  at  Athens,  would 
indeed  have  been  worth  little  if  it  had  failed  to  produce  the  sem- 
blance of  an  unconcern  which  treated  the  more  generous  and  tender 
instincts  of  humanity  as  the  worst  of  vices. 

Another  act  in  the  gi'eat  drama  had  been  thus  played  out ;  and 
the  whole  Hellenic  world  had  at  length  learnt  that  the  promises 
of  freedom  made  by  Sparta  had  been  from  beginning  (.^^^^j^^^^  ^^ 
to  end  a  lie, — a  lie  scantily  veiled  at  first  by  the  SiMirtango- 
rhetoric  of  Brasidas,  but  put  forth  aftei-wards  in  the  ^^"mient. 
nakedness  of  imblushing  effrontery.  Not  a  single  pledge  had  she 
redeemed :  not  a  single  biurden  had  been  removed,  not  a  single 
abuse  redressed.  She  had  hailed  the  downfall  of  Athens  as  the 
beginning  of  a  golden  age  for  Hellas,  and  in  order  to  realise  it  she 
had  aided  and  abetted  her  victorious  generals  in  setting  up  every- 
where societies  of  murdei-ers.'-*  Iler  enemies  were  prostrate  ;  and 
she  trampled  on  them  without  a  touch  of  commiseration.     Her 


1  See  J).  480. 

'  I  have  been  charged  with  bcinjif 
over-severe  to  Sparta.  I  -would 
gladly  be  convinced  tliat  I  have 
been:  but  until  1  am  so  eon\*iuced, 
1  cannot  niodifv  my  words.  1  am 
-speaking  here  cniefly  of  the  Lysan- 
<irian  DeccmvirateSj'but  scarcely  less 


of  the  olipcarchical  factions  who 
fC«»vcrned  by  means  of  the  Spartan 
garrisons.  LynaDdros  in  his  own 
l)erson  is  char^^ed  by  Plutarch,  Zy*. 
c.  19,  witli  countless  murders.  The 
language  of  Plutarch  could  hardly 
be  made  stronger. 
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wvw  «o»>  mucli  overpowered  by  the  consciousness  of  tbdr 

^^^•hr*-  tv*Uy  to  dispute  her  will :  and  she  refused  to  shaie  her 

•ijjs.  wtch  the  partners  of  her  robberies.  She  had  put  down  the 
V-;h?««a  empiw  with  the  courts  which  at  the  least  offered  to  the 
■'•w  or  :ih?  subject  allies  the  means  of  redress  for  wrongs  inflicted 
Jc  rtvei^^li  *^  ^y  ''^y  ^^  improving  matters  she  had  with 
^^e^asx'  cruelty  let  loose  upon  them  a  crowd  of  rapacious  and 
^M^uL  tvr«nt8,  against  whom  she  would  hear  no  complaint.  Well 
M^tii:  the  blood  of  the  Thebans  boil  in  their  veins  as  they  looked  on 
iW  ^t«vt*«  of  Skedasos  and  his  daughters  on  the  field  of  Leuktra; 
1^  «-«4l  may  we  contrast  the  merciless  iniquity  of  the  Spartan 
A'k^v^rament  with  that  judicial  impartiality  of  the  Athenian  demos 
vhioh  oven  a  general  who  had  done  the  good  service  of  Paches 
^bo^  not  to  face.^ 

In  short,  the  supremacy  of  Sparta  had  been  from  first  to  last 
ik^  supremacy  of  high-handed  violence  and  wanton  tvTauny.  The 
iM^ttubio  philo-Lakonian  Xenophon  could  speak  of  it  as  a  sys- 
.■wMit«  ot  tern  under  which  each  individual  Spartan  could  do  as 
^S^pics  of  he  pleased,  and  none  could  say  him  nay  without  insuring 
wtion.  ixin  QYnx  immediate  ruin.^    Nor  could  it  have  been 

anj'thing  else  but  what  it  was.  Much  has  been  said  of  the  gt^ldea 
opportunities  which  the  coui'se  of  events  oftered  to  Spartii,  and 
which  she  deliberately  threw  away,  opportunities  presented  first 
in  the  unlimited  freedom  of  action  wliich  followed  the  seizure  of 
the  Athenian  fleet  at  Aigospotamoi,  and  again  when  the  return  of 
the  C'Vrfian  Greeks  placed  her  at  the  head  of  a  splendid  army  in 
her  involuntary  conflict  with  the  Persian  king.  But  in  truth  it  is 
absiurd  to  speak  of  opportunities  of  feasting  on  the  ]oveli««t  of 
landscapes  to  the  man  who  has  extinguished  in  himself  all  sense  of 
beauty,  of  opportimities  for  generous  action  to  the  man  whose  whole 
life  exhibits  nothing  but  the  working  of  unvarying  and  consistent 
selfishness.  AVhether  after  Aigospotamoi  or  after  the  return  of 
the  Ten  Thousand,  it  was  impossible  for  Sparta  to  do  an^-thing  to- 
-wards  establishing  a  real  Panhellenic  union,  in  other  words,  a  real 
Gre(»k  nation,  without  reverting  in  greater  or  less  degree  to  the 
work  of  Athens.  Any  such  union  must  involve  the  imposition  of 
limits  on  the  action  of  individual  cities,  the  endurance  of  common 
biirdfMis,  the  inforcement  of  a  common  law.  All  this  with  whst- 
evor  failures  Athens  had  striven  to  do  and  had  in  part  done.  To 
go  back  to  any  such  s^-stem  would  Ix*  for  the  Spartans  wluvt  the 
changing  of  his  skin  would  be  to  the  Ethiopian,  or  of  his  spots  to- 
the  leopard. 

1  Sec  p.  303.  2  Xen.  Anah,  vi.  4,  12. 
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POWER. 


CHAPTER  I. 

FROM  THE  BATTLE  OP  LETKTRA  TO  TUE  DEATH  OP 

EPAMEmONDAS. 

FOR  nine  years  after  the  battle  of  Leiiktra  Epameinondas  remained 
the  tutelary  genius  of  Thebes;   and  only  Spartan   bigotry 
could  deny  that  he  guarded  her  interests  with  a  large-    General 
ness  of  mind  which  strove  to  promote  the  permanent    policy  of 
good   of  Hellas    generally.     But  although  the   two    nonSa.' 
great  political  measures  with  which  his  name  is  most    871-862  d.c. 
closely  associated  were  conceived  in  something  like  the  generous 
and  far-seeing  spirit  of    Perikles,   their  fruits  were  inevitably 
blighted  by  the  deadly  influences  fostered  by  Spartan  supremacy. 
Of  coiu^e,  these  measures  annoyed  and  hampered  the  Spartans. 
They  were  designed  to  do  so,  for  Epameinondas  well  knew  that 
there  could  be  but  one  effectual  mode  of  dealing  with  their  system  ; 
and  this  mode  was  its  complete  suppression.     If  the  Athenians 
could  have  remained   true  to  the   principles  which  guided  the 
policy  of  Perikles,  the  founding  of  Megalopolis  and  the  restoration 
of  Messene  sixty  years  earlier  might  have  repressed  for  ever  the 
miserable  jealousies  which  rent  the  Hellenic  world  asunder,  and 
have  helped  Athens  to  finish  her  great  work  without  offending 
fatally  the  prejudices  which  had  their  root  in  pre-historic  ages.  But 
the  very  i'act  that  Sparta  could  no  longer  trample  on  her  subjects  or 
her  allies  sufficed  of  itself  to  change  the  current  of  popular  feeling 
towards  her.      If  Sparta  was  hmnbled,  this  must  mean  that  some 
other  city  which  thus  punished  her  was  set  up  on  high  ;  nor 
would  anything  more  bo  needed  than  this  exaltation  to  convert 
friendship  into  fear  and  fear  into  hatred.    Thus  in  the  years  which 
passed  between   the  fight  at  Leuktra  and  the  last  exploit  of 
Epameinondas  at  Mantineia  the  quarrels  arising  out  of  the  sus- 
picions and  jealousies  of  a  hundred  cities,  each  acting  on  its  own 
theory  of  the  balance  of  power^  involved  not  unfrequently  compli- 
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cations  as  intricate  as  they  were  profitless.  But  if  the  Greehs 
chose  to  indulge  in  the  warfare  of  Idtes  and  crows,  they  were  onlj 
doing  the  work  of  the  eagle  which  the  avenging  AtS  would  sooner 
or  later  let  loose  upon  them. 

For  the  present,  there  was  little  commiseration  felt  anywhere 
for  Spartan  sufiering  ;  and  these  sufierings  were  severe  enough. 
,^^^  Hitherto  Sparta  had  shown  her  magnanimity  by  treat- 

of  the  hop-  ing  with  studied  cruelty  and  contempt  such  of  her 
ombrotos^at  citizens  as  might  return  home  after  defeat.  The 
Sparta.  hoplites  taken  in  Sphakteria  were  degraded  from  their 

3«iB.c.  citizenship;*  nor  would  anything  have  saved  the 
comrades  of  Eleombrotos  from  svstematic  insult  hut  the  fact  that 
their  number  was  too  great.  The  Lykouigean  polity  had  long 
tended  to  thin  the  ranks  of  the  Spartiatai,  and  the  men  thus 
thrown  down  to  the  level  of  infranchised  Helots  were  tempted  to 
become  more  anti-Spartan  than  the  Helots  themselves  and  to 
make  common  cause  whether  with  them  or  with  the  discontented 
Perioikoi.  The  conspiracy  of  Kinadon  had  taught  the  Spartans 
a  wholesome  lesson :  and  they  now  mode  a  virtue  of  necessity  by 
suspending  in  this  instance  and  in  this  instance  only  the  penalties 
due  to  men  beaten  on  the  field  of  battle. 

The  sudden  disruption  of  the  Spartan  empire  was  followed 
naturally  by  vehement  commotions  in  the  Greek  cities  generally. 
Ijike  snow  melting  before  the  summer  sim,  the  Spar- 
of  Orchome-  tan  hanuosts  vanished  with  their  garrisons  from  the 
TiTe!^piaiby  ^^^  cities;  the  decemvirates  who  had  ruled  by 
Thei)««.  their  means  were  put  down,  and  their  partisans  for  the 

o<i  1I.C.  jjj^g^  pgj^  deprived  of  their  property  and  banished. 
In  all  cases  these  changes  were  attended  natiu^Uy  with  outbursts 
of  vehement  feeling  which  might  easily  run  on  into  injustice  and 
bloodshed ;  and  the  Spartans,  hurled  from  the  plenitude  of  power, 
found  themselves  compelled  to  watch  events  in  silence,  wliile  the 
streets  of  Argos  ran  red  with  the  blood  of  philo-Ijakonian  citizens. 
In  the  first  flush  of  triumph  the  strongest  impulse  of  the  Thebans 
was  to  avenge  themselves  on  their  enemies:  and  of  these  the 
Orchomenians  and  Thespians  seemed  the  chief.  The  former  had 
befriended  Kleombrotos  in  his  last  in^-asion :  the  latter  had  shrunk 
from  taking  part  in  the  fight  at  Leuktra.  Happily  the  influence 
of  Epanieinondas  saved  the  Orchomenians  for  the  present  from  the 
fate  which  Kleon  designed  for  the  Mytilenaians ;  -  the  Thespians,* 
driven  from  their  city,  foimd  refuge  at  Athens. 

But  the  humiliation  of  Sparta  was  not  confined  to  the  expulsion 
of  her  harmostSy  the  ruin  of  her  friends,  or  even  the  authority 

I  Thuc.v.  84,  2.        3  See  p.  298.       Thespiflns  after  the  liill  of  Plataiid 
3  For  the  harsh  treatment  of  the     see  Thuc  iv.  133, 1. 
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assumed  by  Athens  as  guardian  of  the  Peace  of  Antalkidas. 
'VN'hile  many  of  the  Greek  cities  (how  many  or  which^  we  can- 
not say)  undertook  to  maintain  this  peace  under  her  AxnpWktyo- 
presidency,  the  Thebans  appealed  to  a  tribunal  of  nianver. 
whose  action  we  hear  nothing  during  the  whole  of  spartaT 
the  weary  struggle  between  Athens  and  Sparta.^  The  ^'^  ^•^' 
duty  of  watching  over  the  interests  of  the  Delphian  temple  might 
easily  be  held  to  involve  the  duty  of  punishing  all  offenders 
against  religion ;  nor  could  any  ofiences  against  religion  well  be 
more  heinous  than  the  attempts  to  seize  or  injure  an  Hellenic  city 
in  time  of  festival  or  without  a  formal  declaration  of  war.  Athens 
might  thus  have  demanded  judgement  against  Sphodrias  and  hia 
partisans  for  their  iniquitous  designs  on  Peiraieus :  but  Thebes,  it 
seems,  actually  pleaded  before  the  Amphiktyonia  for  a  verdict 
which  might  vindicate  the  divine  justice  against  the  men  who  had 
seized  their  Akropolis.  The  assembly  sentenced  Sparta  to  a  fine 
of  500  talents  :  and  although  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  sentence 
even  when  the  fine  vras  doubled,  the  purpose  of  the  Thebans  was 
fully  answered.  The  verdict  of  the  most  august  Hellenic  tribunal 
had  marked  her  as  an  offender  against  divine  not  less  than  human 
law :  and  not  a  voice  had  been  Aiised  in  her  defence. 

When  the  city  of  Mantineia  was  broken  up  by  the  Spartans, 
the  historian  Xenophon  found  it  convenient  to  say  that  after  a 
little  while  the  citizens  vastly  preferred  the  new  state  Re-estab- 
of  things  to  the  old.  lie  must  therefore  have  felt  a  jj^fn"!^' 
surprise  which  he  does  not  cure  to  express  when,  371b.c. 
immediately  after  the  Theban  victory,  the  Mantineians  abandoned 
their  villages  and  with  the  fraction  which  had  been  allowed  to  re- 
main set  about  the  re-establishment  of  their  old  home.  Keenly 
feeling  the  blow,  the  Spartans  could  only  send  Agesilaos  to  entreat 
that  they  would  wait  for  the  formal  sanction  which  Sparta  was 
ready  to  give  them.  The  haughty  King  was  rewarded  with  the 
reply  that  the  ceremony  was  superfluous,  since  the  decision  to 
restore  the  city  had  been  already  taken.  Nor  was  this  all.  The 
resolution  of  the  Mantineians  had  quickened  throughout  the  coun- 
try the  desire  for  a  Pan-Arkadian  union.  The  opposition  of  Tegea, 
the  ancient  ally  of  Sparta,  was  set  aside  by  a  revolution  which 
drove  out  the  philo-lAkonian  party ;  and  an  invasion  of  Arkadia 
by  Agesilaos  was  followed  immediately  by  overtures  from  the 
Arkadians,  first  to  Athens,  and  then,  on  their  rejection  by  the  Athe- 
nians, to  Thebes. 

For  this  invitation  which  he  felt  sure  must  come  Epameinondas 
had  been  eagerly  waiting.  He  had  convinced  himself  that  Spartan 
ambition  could  be  effectually  repressed  only  by  setting  up  a  coimter- 

1  See  p.  23. 
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acting  foice  which  would  give  to  Spartan  armies  enongli  to  6& 
without  crossing  the  Corinthian  isthmus ;  and  he  had  detenuined 
Invasion  of  ^^  ^^®  measures  by  which,  as  he  thought,  this  result 
Lakonift  by  coiild  most  Certainly  he  obtained.  But  he  entered  the- 
^>une  non-     Peloponnesos,  not  prepared  for  the  more  daring  enter- 

870  B.C.  prige  which  was  to  push  to  its  furthest  limit  the  mortifi- 
cation and  ignominy  of  Sparta.  The  splendid  appearance  and  disei-^ 
pUne  of  his  Boiotian  troops  and  the  manifest  efficiency  of  his  allies- 
awakened  in  the  Arkadians  and  others  who  joined  him  an  enthu* 
siasm  as  deep  as  that  which  the  sight  of  Italy  from  the  Alpine  pass- 
excited  in  the  followers  of  Hannibal.  Eagerly  assuring  Epamei- 
nondas  that  the  road  to  Sparta  lav  open,  they  besought  him  to 
strike  a  blow  on  that  tyrant  city  whose  mysterious  territory  no  in- 
vading army  had  thus  far  entered.  The  bait  was  tempting; 
and  although  the  danger  of  advancing  thus  far  into  an  unknown 
land,  and  the  knowledge  that  the  plan  conld  not  be  carried  out 
within  his  legal  time  of  command,  seemed  to  justify  Epameinondas 
in  rejecting  their  prayer,  the  order  for  the  march  was  again  given, 
and  in  four  different  streams  the  invaders  poured  into  a  region 
hitherto  regarded  as  inviolable.  In  vain  Ischolaos  strove  to  stem 
the  torrent :  he  was  swept  away  by  the  Arkadians  who  hurried 
on  to  join  the  Thebans  at  Karyai.  The  flames  which  consumed 
Sellasia  heralded  the  approach  of  the  enemy  to  the  very  citadel  of 
Spartan  power.  The  spears  and  helmets  of  the  Theban  soldiers 
Hashed  near  the  bridge  which  spanned  the  Eurotas,  and  marked 
the  progress  of  the  ruin  which  swallowed  up  houses,  crops,  and 
cattle  until  it  reached  Amvklai. 

The  destroyer  thus  stood  at  the  very  doors  of  the  oppressor, 
who  had  good  cause  to  fear  the  rottenness  of  the  materials  with 
Api)eai  of  which  he  had  chosen  to  construct  his  home.  The  fear  of 
the  Spartans  the  Still  greater  wretchedness  which  invasion  might  in- 
Atheiwi.  volve  for  them  led  G,000  of  the  Helots,  it  is  said,  to  rise 

369  B.C.  2Li  the  call  of  Agesilaos  for  the  defence  of  the  country; 
but  many  nevertheless  either  looked  on  passively  or  made  common 
cause  with  the  im-ader.  The  old  king  had  not  merely  to  defend 
tlie  villages  of  his  imwalled  city^  but  to  put  down  conspiracies  within 
it,  while  such  of  the  allied  cities  as  wished  to  give  help  wep& 
unable  to  approach  it.  The  lion,  shut  up  in  his  den,  was  constrained 
to  wait  patiently  for  aid,  if  aid  should  ever  reach  him.  Spartan 
envoys  appeared  at  Athens,  imploring  the  Demos  to  forget  the 
wrongs  of  fifty  years  and  strike  a  blow  on  the  traitors  v/ho  had 
prostrated  themselves  before  the  barbarian  Xerxes.  There  still 
remained  unexecuted  the  sentence  which  Athens  and  Sparta  had 
passed  upon  them  for  their  treason  to  the  liberties  of  Hellas :  nor 

1  See  p.  233. 
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would  the  Athenians  ever  have  a  better  opportunity  for  wiping  of! 
old  scores  against  men  who,  when  Ljsandros  was  conqueror^ 
would  have  swept  Athens  from  the  hce  of  the  earth,  if  Sparta  had 
not  protested  against  such  outrage.  Struggling  with  some  natural 
reluctance,  the  Athenians  resolved  to  take  the  part  of  their  ancient 
enemies.  The  men  who  now  besought  their  favour  or  rather  their 
mercy  were  men  who  had  assuredly  not  treated  them  well  in  their 
prosperous  times :  but  as  Athens  could  not  hope  again  to  exercise 
her  old  imperial  power,  she  was  bound  to  set  due  limits  to  tho' 
aggrandisement  of  Thebes. 

It  was  possible  that  the  army  of  Epameinondas  might  even 
have  carried  the  streets  of  Sparta  itself  by  assault.  But  it  was. 
not  possible  to  foresee  what  the  enemy,  pushed  to  bay,  Formation 
might  do  in  his  despair,  and  it  would  be  folly  to  en-  J^i^f^^**" 
counter  the  risk  while  more  important  work  sununoned  369  b.c. 
him  elsewhither.  Marching  southwards  from  Amyklai,  he  ravaged 
the  land  until  he  reached  the  Lakonian  port  of  Gytheion.  The* 
seizure  of  this  place  would  have  made  him  master  of  the  poor  fleet 
then  possessed  by  Sparta ;  but  his  efforts  to  reduce  it  failed  and  he 
resolved  to  hasten  back  into  Arkadia.  He  had  already  passed  the 
Lakonian  border,  before  Iphikrates,  heading  a  large  force  of  volun- 
teers, could  set  out  from  Athens ;  and  he  now  addressed  himself 
to  the  task  of  building  up  permanent  bulwarks  against  Spai'tan 
aggression.  On  the  plain  contained  in  the  angle  lying  between 
the  Alpheios  and  the  Helisson,  he  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Great 
City,  Megalopolis,  which  was  to  serve  as  a  centre  of  common 
action  not  supplied  by  Tegea  or  Orchomenos.  Here  was  to  meet 
under  the  name  of  the  Ten  Thousand  the  synod  in  which  probably 
every  citizen  of  the  allied  towns  was  intitled  to  take  his  place* 
The  men  belonging  to  forty  Arkadian  townships  furnished  a  popu- 
lation for  the  new  city  which  was  to  remain  for  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  a  memorial  of  the  wise  statesmanship  of  Epameinondas. 

But  intiuitely  more  galling  to  Spartan  haughtiness  was  the- 
sight  of  their  ancient  slaves,  as  they  cliose  to  call  them,  re-esta- 
blished in   the   liome  which   even  Aristomenes  had    Ratoration 
been  imable  to  defend.^     The  fall  of  Athens  had  been    geniunsand 
followed  by  the  expulsion   of  the   Messenians  from     ^"'""^°^ 
Naupaktos,  Pylos,  and  Kephallenia ;  and  in  scattered       sco  n.c. 
companies  this  unfortunate  folk  had  been  driven  to  seek  asyluma 
in  places  as  distant  even  as  the  Libyan  Hesperides.     From  this 
remote  Greek  colony  or  from  nearer  abodes  they  now  hurried  back 
to  their  old  country  at  the  call  of  a  hero  as  great  as  Aristomenes- 
and  more  successful ;  and  the  new  city  Messene  (no  such  conuuon 
centre  had  ever  as  yet  existed)  rose  on  the  summit  of  Ithome,  and 

1  See  p.  36. 
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locked  down  from  its  height  of  2,600  feet  on  the  happy  phun  of 
Makaria.  The  divine  sanction  for  the  choice  tiius  made  was  signi-: 
fied  in  a  dream  vouchsafed  to  the  Aii^ian  leader  Epiteles ;  ^  and 
the  bitterest  enemies  of  Sparta  were  thus  established  firmly 
through  the  whole  region  lying  between  the  Neda  on  the  north 
and  Oape  Akritas  in  the  bouUi.  The  injury  inflicted  on  Athens 
by  the  fortiiication  of  Dekeleia  was  more  than  requited  by  the 
restoration  of  the  Messenians.  A  refuge  was  again  opened  for 
discontented  Helots :  and  they  hastened  to  avail  themselves  of  it 
with  an  eagerness  which  show^ed  that  in  their  opinion  slavery  was 
not  an  excellent  thing. 

So  mighty  was  the  work  wliich  Epameinondas  had  achieved, 
when,  having  beaten  back  the  troops  of  Iphikrates  under  Mount 
Reception  of  Oneion,  he  stood  before  the  Theban  assembly  to  defend 
dMat*"**^"  himself  for  retaining  his  command  four  months  beyond 
Tbebes.  the   legal    time.      Anticipating   any  charges  which 

might  be  brought  against  him  (and  he  knew  that  many  would 
rejoice  in  his  disgrace  and  ruin),  he  pleaded  on  behalf  of  his  col- 
leagues as  well  as  for  himself  the  necessities  of  a  case  in  which 
they,  as  servants  of  the  state,  could  avail  themselves  of  a  golden 
opportunity  only  by  breaking  the  letter  of  the  laws  which  bound 
them.  The  humiliation  of  Sparta,  begun  on  the  field  of  Leuktra, 
had  been  completed  by  the  desolation  of  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Eurotas,  by  the  re-establishment  of  Mantineia,  by  the  foundation 
of  jVIegalopolis,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Messenians.  For  the 
first  time  in  their  history  the  Spartans,  if  bent  upon  aggression, 
would  have  to  fight  their  way  before  they  reached  the  Corinthian 
isthmus.  All  this  had  been  achieved  at  the  cost  of  a  technical 
irregularity,  and  it  remained  for  tlie  Thebans  to  gitint  or  refuse  a 
decree  of  indemnity.  This  straightforward  statement  succeeded 
at  least  in  keeping  his  enemies  silent,  while  from  the  people  he 
with  his  colleagues  received  an  enthusiastic  acquittal.  The  follow- 
ing year  again  saw  Epameinondas  and  Pelopidas  among  the  uimiber 
of  the  Boiotarchs. 

Elsewhere  the  course  of  events  seemed  chiefly  to  bring  into 
clear  light  the  thousand  elements  of  dissatisfaction  and  discontent, 
r.oiation  of  ^^  jealousy  and  susj)iciou.  These  are  seen  at  work 
tiic  Ath«»-  now  here,  now  there, — the  only  certainty  being  that 
Arnnittw.  the  prosperity  of  one  city  is  sui-e  to  excite  the  ill-will 
;i7()  ij.c.  of  another.  The  alliance  of  lason  of  Pherai  with  the 
Thebans  sufiiced  of  itself  to  make  the  Makedonian  chief  gravitate  to 
Athens,  and  the  same  reason  tended  to  win  the  favour  of  the  Athenians 
for  Amyntas.  This  prince  was  struggling  with  many  grave,  if  not 
alarming,  difficulties^  unconscious  that  the  unpopularity  which 

1  See  p.  r>3. 
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Athens  was  provokmg  by  ill-judged  re^Tals  of  ancient  claims  or 
usages  was  surely  doing  his  work,  and  that  his  son  Philip  would 
reap  the  fruits  of  a  policy  which  her  allies  were  beginning  to 
regard  as  unjust  and  oppressive.  For  the  present  Athens  was 
specially  anxious  to  recover  the  long-lost  Amphipolis;  and  she 
was  deluding  herself  with  the  thought  that  this  result  would  be 
furthered,  if  Perdikkas  acknowledged  the  justice  of  her  claim. 
This  admission  was  made ;  but  the  Athenians  were  no  more  pre- 
pared now  to  put  forth  their  full  strength  in  the  enterprise  than 
they  were  in  the  days  of  lOeon,  and  the  people  of  Amphipolis  had 
no  heart  except  for  their  second  founder  Brasidas.  While  the 
former  put  oft*  all  strenuous  action,  the  aspect  of  the  Hellenic 
world  was  suddenly  changed  by  the  assassination  of  AssaminA. 
the  Pheraian  despot  and  the  death  of  the  Makedonian  of'phliS!^ 
AmjTitas.  At  Pherai  lason  was  succeeded  by  his  sons  870  b.c. 
Polyphron  and  Polydoros :  the  former  kill«i  the  latter  and  was 
himself  slain  by  another  brother,  Alexandros,  whose  reign  seems 
to  have  been  one  unbroken  course  of  iniquity.    In     ^.  .     .  , 

__,_,  -         .-  _  ,  /»    A  State  or  af- 

Makedonia,  another  Alexandros,  the  son  of  Amyntas,  fain  in  Ma- 
was  after  two  years  murdered;  and  Eurydike,  the  ^'®^<'**^« 
widow  of  the  latter,  hastened  with  her  two  younger  sons,  Per- 
dikkas and  Philip,  to  implore  the  protection  and  aid  of  the  Athe- 
nian Iphikrates.  This  help  was  vigorously  given ;  and  thus  was 
established  the  dynasty  which  a  few  years  later  was  to  sweep 
away  the  autonomy  of  the  Hellenic  cities  and  gi\'e  a  new  dii-ection 
to  Hellenic  energy. 

Meanwhile  after  long  debate  Athens  and  Sparta  had  agreed,  on 
the  proposal  of  Kephisodotos,  to  share  alternately  the  supreme 
command  both  by  land  and  sea  for  periods  of  five     Aiitencebe- 
days ;  and  a  large  force  of  Athenians  and  other  allies    tween  Ath- 
of  the  Lakedaimonians  intrenched  themselves  under    Iparta. 
Mount  Oneion,  resolved  seemingly  to  bar  the  way  for        ^^^  "-c- 
any  Tlieban  army.    Epameinondas  determined  at  once  to  test  their 
purpose.     Taking  them  at  unawares,  he  brought  his  main  strength 
to  bear  on  the  Lakedaimonians  as  holding  the  wealcest  position. 
These  were  beaten  off",  and  his  roadway  left  clear  by  the  retreat  of 
the  Spartan  Polemarch,  who  confessed  himself  defeated.    But  a 
more  serious  danger  menaced  him  from  Arkadia.    There,  as  else- 
where, success  fostered  ambition,  and  the  Ten  Thousand  listened 
eagerly  to  the  pleadings  of  one  of  their  number,  who  insisted  on 
their  riglit  to  share  the  supreme  power  with  the  Thebans.    *  If  you 
do  not  urge  your  claim,'  he  said, '  you  will  find  that  the  Thebanft 
are  only  Spartans  under  another  name.'    Such  lang^uage  tended, 
not  less  than  the  triumphant  march  of  the  Arkadians  to  Asine,  a 
port  a  few  miles  to  the -northeast  of  Oape  Akritas,  to  turn  the 
goodwill  of  the  Thebans  to  suspicion  and  dislike. 
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The  disturbing  elements  were  multiplied  idien  Philiskos,  the 
•envoy  of  the  Fhr>'giMi  aatrap  Ariobarzanes,  appeared  at  Delphoi 
to  innat  on  the  maintenance  of  the  Peace  of  Antal* 
Battle.  kidas.*    Sparta  at  once  made  her  Bubmisaion  to  thia 

308  B.C.  proposal  dependent  wholly  on  the  surrender  of  tha 
Messenians  to  their  ancient  lords;  and  their  indignation  was 
heightened  when  in  the  Olympic  festival  from  which  they  were 
excluded  a  Messenian  youth  was  registered  as  conqueror  in  the 
footrace  for  boys.  But  the  feeling  of  humiliation  was  suddenly 
'Changed  for  that  of  deep  and  overpowering  joy  when  the  tidings 
were  brought  to  Sparta  that  aided  by  a  force  sent  over  by  the 
S}Tacusan  despot  Dionysios  Archidamos  had  without  the  loss  of  a 
man  slain  ten  thousand  Arkadians  at  Midea.  The  Spartans  might 
well  call  the  fight  the  Tearless  Battle,  and  feel  that  the  bitterness 
of  Ijeuktra  had  in  some  measure  passed  away. 

Nor  was  the  chastisement  thus  dealt  out  to  the  Arkadians 
altogether  irritating  to  the  Thebans.    These  saw  in  the  event  not 
merely  a  wholesome  lesson  for  Arkadian  arrogance 
ciitinn  nf  but  a  proof  that  their  own  presence  was  needed  again 

<il!r?nto'pe      ^°  *^°  Peloponnesos.    Once  more  crossing  the  Corin- 
ioi>onncfl08.      thiau  isthmus,  Epameinondas  appeared  on  the  scene 


yG7  B.C. 


of  his  former  exploits,  and  added  the  Achaian  cities 
to  the  Theban  confederacy.  The  moderation  which  withheld  him 
from  interfering  with  the  government  of  these  towns  would  have 
made  them  hearty  in  the  new  alliance ;  but  the  Thebans  insisted 
on  setting  up  democracies  in  all  of  them,  the  oligarchic  citizens 
tiius  driven  into  exile  found  themselves  strong  enough  to  effect 
their  restoration  by  force,  and  the  Achaians  again  became  allies  of 

Sparta. 

Looking  on  these  defections  as  signs  that  their  own  power  was 
on  the  wane,  the  Thebans  resolved  to  adopt  the  favourite  method 
ThciMinem-  of  the  Spartans:  and  their  envoys,  Pelopidas  and 
bawy  to  Ismenias,  appeared  at  Sousa  as  suppliants  for  a  roval 

30ti  ij.r.  rescript.  Armed  with  the  authori^  of  the  Persdan 
king,  they  returned  to  proclaim  the  supremacy  of  Thebes  and  the 
complete  independence  of  Messene.  But  when  the  Theban  allies 
were  invited  to  swear  to  peace  thus  enjoined,  it  became  manifest 
tliat  the  appeal  to  Persia  was  not  likely  to  make  the  sky  clearer  in 
Hellas.  The  Arkadians  insisted  that  the  allies  ought  to  meet  in 
the  country  which  was  the  theatre  of  war,  while  the  Corinthians 
refused  to  take  any  oaths  which  pledged  them  to  engagements 
-w-ith  the  Persian  king. 

On  all  sides  feelings  of  ill-will  were  growing  apace.  The 
Athenian  town  of  Oropos,  seized  by  some  exiles,  was  handed  over 
to  the  Thebans ;  and  the  anger  of  the  Athenians  was  followed  by 
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their  allying  themselves  with  the  ArkadiimSy  and  by  an  ineffectual 
Attempt  to  seize  the  friendly  city  of  Oorinth.    The  only  result  of 
this  faithless  act  was  to  excite  in  the  Oorinthians  a    ^ 
desire  for  peace,  which  could  not  be  repressed  by    tween 
Spartan  protests  against  any  arrangements  recognising    oSrinSi  with 
the  independence  of  Me«isene.      Others  besides  the    other  cities. 
Corinthians  were  weaiy  of  the  contest,  and  these  all        ^^^  ®*^' 
^signed  at  Thebes  the  peace  which  insured  to  the  Messenians  their 
freedom  and  to  which  therefore  Sparta  could  be  no  party. 

Amidst  the  complications  which  must  arise  from  the  conflicting 
interests  of  independent  cities  the  recovery  or  conquest  of  Samos^ 
by  Timotheos  seemed  to  afford  a  better  promise  for    Recovery  of 
the  permanent  revival  of  Athenian  empire.     It  quick-    s*rao«  to 
^ened  in  the  Hellenic  cities  of  Lesser  Asia  the  wish  to    aiifanoef"^"* 
fihake  off  the  Persian  yoke,  and  tempted  even  Persian        ^^  ^'^' 
eatrape  to  i*enoimce  their  fdlegiance  to  the  Great  ICing.    But  like 
all  other  advantages  gained  by  the  Athenians  after  the  establish- 
ment  of  Spartan  supremacy,  it  came  too  late.     Forty  years  of 
Spartan  or  Persian  rule  had  effectually  quenched  the  spirit  which 
during  the  tyranny  of  the  Four   Hundred  had  been  the  main- 
stay of  Athenian  freedom.*    The  victory  of  Timotheos  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  expulsion  or  flight  of  many  citizens  of  the  oligar- 
chical party,  into  whose  lands  the  Athenians,  forgetting  or  breaking 
their  recent  pledges  to  the  contrary,  introduced  a  large  body  of 
Klerouchoi.' 

Nor  was  it  in  Sanios  only  that  the  Athenian  citizens  foimd  a 
home.  By  the  help  of  the  satrap  Ariobarzanes  Athens  had  again 
obtained  a  hold  on  the  ThraJdan  Chersonesos,  and  the  Operations 
possession  of  Sestos  went  near  to  placing  in  her  hands  k?ai!*cSrao- 
the  key  to  the  corn-growing  lands  of  the  Euxine.  In  ne«o8, 
the  struggle  with  the  Thrakian  prince  Kotys,  who  claimed  the 
whole  Chersonesos  as  his  own,  her  general  Timotheos  was  opposed 
for  a  time  even  in  the  field  to  the  Athenian  Iphikrates,  the  son-in- 
law  of  that  savage  chieftain.  For  three  years  Iphikrates  had  been 
the  Athenian  general  on  the  northern  coasts  of  the  Egean ;  but  his 
chief  instruments  had  been  not  Athenian  citizens  fighting  the 
battles  of  their  country  in  a  cause  which  they  believed  to  be 
righteous,  but  the  mercenaries  who  under  the  Euboian  Oharidemos 
hired  out  their  strength  to  the  highest  bidder.  So  deeply  had  the 
•canker  eaten  into  the  more  generous  feelings  even  of  ordinary 
Athenians  in  the  days  of  Perikles. 

^  Timotheos  recovered  tlic  island     session  of  it  ia  not  known, 
from  the  Persian  sntrap  Tijyranes ;         *  See  p.  436. 
*but  how  or  when  Tigranes  got  pes-         *  See  pp.  94 ;  674. 
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While  Timotheoa  tvus  strivinpr  to  extend  the  maritiiiie  influence 
of  Athens  and  making  rain  efforts  to  recover  Amphipnlis,  the 
Thebans  by  the  nr^zent  advice  of  EpazueinoDdas  woe 
biiildin?  a  fleet  which  should  contest  the  masterv  of  the 
£ea  with  tho  Athenian  navy.    That  fleet  actually  appeared  in  the 
,        Hellespont,  and  might  have  appeared  a^rain  to  better 
purpo^,  had  not  the  prreat  Theban  leader  been  sosn- 
moned  awav  to  his  old  tield  of  action  in  the  west.     Thither  his 
Bnttio  of  Kj-   fripnd  Pelopidas  was  not  to  accompany  him.     At  the 
LnT  *^ij«i^h      ^®^  ^^  *  Theban  anny  this  brave  and  upright  citizen 
of  Peiopidos.    hod  marched  into  Thessaly  to  punish  the  cruel  tyrant 
of  Pherai.  After  an  obstinate  fight  at  Kynos-kephahii,  the  Hound*s 
Heads,*  his  forces  were  already  winning  the  victory,  when  he  saw 
the  Pheraian  Alexandros  trying  to  rally  his  broken  troops.    The 
sight  of  the  man  who  had  seized  him  treacherously  in  time  of 
peace  and  kept  him  shut  up  for  months  in  a  dungeon,  roused  in 
him  a  paroxysm  of  fury  eqiuilled  only  by  the  rage  of  Cyrus  on  find* 
ing  himself  close  to  liis  brother  on  the  field  of  Kunaxa.     With 
headlong  eagerness  Pelopidas,  flinging  away  all  thought  of  othen, 
rushed  upon  his  enemy,  to  die  by  the  spears  of  his  guards.    By 
his  death  Thebes  lost  her  loft  hand:  she  was  soon  to  lose  her 
right.   But  in  the  meanwhile  a  larger  army  avenged  his  death,  and 
for  the  moment  Thel>es  was  supreme  in  Thessaly  as  well  as  in 
lioiotia. 

In  Peloponuesos  the  antagonistic  interests  of  hostile  states  or 
cities  were  producing  their  natiual  results.  In  alliance  with  the 
Conflicu  in  Arkadians  the  men  of  Pisa  had  succeeded  in  inforcing 
nCTol?^^^^"  their  claim  to  the  presidency  of  the  Olympian  festi\-al, 
3«i  B.C.  and  in  excluding  the  Eleians  from  the  scene  of  their 
ancient  greatness.  In  the  midst  of  the  games  the  dispossessed 
Eleians  appeared  in  arms,  and  vindicated  at  least  their  bravery 
against  their  enemies.  The  death  of  their  leader  and  their  manifest 
inferiority  in  numbers  compelled  them  to  retreat :  but  the  mere 
struggle  sufliced  to  rouse  a  strong  feeling  in  their  favour ;  and  this 
sympathy  was  deepened  when  the  men  of  Pisa  sanctioned  the  robbing 
of  the  tempL'  treasures  to  pay  the  troops  of  their  Arkadian  allies. 
It  was  easy  to  speak  of  such  acts  as  sacrilege ;  and  the  Mautineians 
found  it  convenient  under  cover  of  this  tenn  to  express  their 
jealousy  and  dislike  for  the  people  of  Tegea  and  Megalopolis,  and 
their  desire  for  the  friendship  of  Sparta  which  had  broken  up  their 
community  not  many  years  ago.  Even  the  Council  or  Synod  of 
tho  Ten  Thousand  entered  their  protest  against  the  robbing  of  the 
temples ;  and  the  cutting  ofi*  of  supplies  naturally  roused  a  dislike 
for  military  service  among  the  poorer  citizens.    Seeing  their  way 

'  The  name  may  be  compared  with  that  of  Kynoa-sema.    Sec  p.  447. 
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to  nvolutioD,  tho  Trealthier  men  hasteDed  to  fill  the  plnces  thus 
left  open,  und  to  work  for  union  with  Sparta,  the  great  friend  of 
oligarchs.  The  popular  leaders,  filled  witli  fear,  eameatl;  lieeought 
help  from  Thebes ;  but  the  Ten  Thousand  by  a  majority  repudiated 
tiie  invitation  thus  sent,  and  reaolred  on  a  peace  which  restored 
tho  (niardiaoship  of  Oljmpia  to  the  Eleiaus. 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  grand  effort  of  Epameinondas  to 
raise  up  against  Sparta  a  permanent  bulwark  to  the  north  and  to 
the  west.  Instead  of  the  union  which  he  had  hoped  -Mentin 
to  Bee  among  the  men  of  T^^a,  Mantineia,  aod  Me-  of  tbs  Tbe- 
galopolis,  ho  had  found  little  more  thnn  jealouay  of  fjj^'^^f"' 
Tbebaii  ascend enc}',  and  the  alienation  of  the  Achaiana  dlani. 
by  measures  in  complete  discurdanca  with  his  own.  °''^' 

This  was  the  reward  of  the  Tbebaus  for  ent«riiig  the  Peloponnesos 
fire  years  ago  at  the  intreaty  of  the  Arkadians  theniBelvea  to  free 
them  &om  a  bondage  which  they  declared  to  be  intolerable. 
'  Well  may  we  call  such  conduct  treachery,'  was  the  indignant 
reply  of  Epameioondos  to  the  envoys  of  the  Ten  Thousand ;  '  you 
may  be  sure  that  we  shall  come  again,  and  with  the  aid  of  our 
friends  carry  on  the  war  in  your  land.' ' 

With  Ihe  full  piurpose  of  striking  a  blow  as  severe  as  that  which 
he  had  dealt  on  the  enemies  of  Thebes  at  Leuktra,  Epameinondas 
entered  the  Peloponneeos  at  tho  head  of  all  tbe  Boio-  Mmchot 
tinn  and  Euboiau  contingents,  and  with  a  body  of  ^SSa'io 
Thessalian  troops  amongst  which  weru  the  soldiers  of  Spmifc 
the  humbled  despot  of  I'herai.  lie  had  hoped  to  cut  off  at  Nemea 
the  Athenian  tioopit  which  were  going  to  join  his  enemies  ;  but 
these  canio  not,  and  tbe  tidings  that  they  had  given  up  the  idea  of 
the  land  march  and  were  going  roimd  by  sea  determined  him  to 
hasten  on  to  Tegea.  Here  he  would  be  joined  by  bis  allies  the 
Argivea  and  the  Messenians,  together  with  the  M^alopolitans  and 
other  Arkadians  who  refused  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  tho  Spar- 
tans ;  and  hither  would  hasten  all  the  troops  which  Sparta  could 
muster  to  aid  her  in  repelling  the  invader.  Ready  and  eager  for 
the  great  encounter,  Epameinondas  yet  knew  that  a  bloodless  tri- 
umph won  by  skill  was  far  more  glorious  than  victory  won  through 
tho  carnage  of  a  bnttle-lield.  The  whole  army  of  Sparta  under 
Agealaos,  now  80  years  old,  was  hurrjing  northwards  by  a  circui- 
tous route,  while  Tegen,  where  the  Thehan  troops  were  comfortably 
lodged,  was  on  the  direct  road  to  the  once  imperial  city.  That 
city,  in  the  words  of  the  philo-Lakonian  Xenophou,'  was  now  left 
like  a  mere  nt;st  of  fledgelings  abandoned  by  the  parent  birds;  and 
thither  Epomeinondod  ted  his  men  with  a  speed  which  mnst  havo 
insured  its  destructioa,  had  not  a  Eietau  runner,  exerting  his  utmost 
1  Xen.  II.  yii.  4.  «.  =  H.  vlL  6,  10. 
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r.'Tv  jracTic^iV.y  iiT-d-f-rid-i.  *'>  i:«  tr  -  j«  had  ioini'd  the  Spartan 

uniiy  in  th-^ir  r^Ar.  an-:  tbit  hv  a  sr.dden  on^et  thev  Diip^ht  not  only 

iCCVijy  The  city  l:::  i-iz^  .  n  the  frt^  pe^iple  who  with  their  slare? 

;i:;d  jroj>-r:y  wou'd  ?tili  Yje  ia  the  rpt-n  c<^imtn'.     At  thebiddinirof 

no  other  man  w.-iuld  thvv  have  so:  out.  wearied  themselves  and  with 

tirt^  horses,  'n  a  X'?i\  m-Ws  march:  but  at  his  c<.^mraand  they  weni 

cht^rfiillv.  believini'.  as  he  believed,  that  thev  would  meet  with  do 

resistance.     He  had  ever\-  rt-ajsi^n  for  so  thinking;  hut  as  it  so 

happened,  th**  Athenian  cavaln-  had  just  l)een  admitted  withia 

the  walls  of  the  town,  and  were  pmparinpr  their  first  meal  when  I2f 

Theban  horsemen  were  seen  within  a  mile  of  the  prates.     At  i^ 

intreatvof  the  ^faniineians  the  Athenians  moimted  their  horst^s  aad 

sallied  forth.     Tired  thoTiL'h  thiv  mav  have  lx»en,  thev  enciMinTert^i 

men  even  more  fatipnied  than  themselves,  and  dnivo  thor.i   rru".*. 

Tlnw  was  foiled  the  second  of  two  admirably  laid  plans.  erJ-t  r  :' 

wliich,  if  successful,  would  have  decided  the  issue  of  the  str;irr=-- 

but  of  which  the  failure  left  Epameinondas  simply  where  he  ira* 

when  he  crossed  the  Corinthian  isthmus.     His  resolurion 
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immediate  battle,  and  it  was  made  known  to  men  who  were  as 
eager  for  it  as  himself.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  says 
Xenophon.  His  term  of  office  would  soon  come  to  an  end ;  and  if 
he  departed  without  changing  the  condition  of  things,  it  would  be 
a  virtual  abandonment  of  his  Arkadian  allies  to  the  vengeance  of 
their  enemies.  The  words  of  the  historian  imply  rather  than  assert 
that  Epameinondas  was  anxious  and  perplexed :  but  any  such 
charge  is  refuted  by  his  own  narrative.  The  Theban  general  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  apply  here  the  tactic  which  had  done  such 
execution  at  Leuktra,  and  his  men,  remembering  the  achievements 
of  that  memorable  day,  looked  forward  to  the  battle  with  unclouded 
confidence  in  his  genius. 

At  a  distance  nearly  midway  between  the  cities  of  Tegea  on  the 
south  and  of  Mantineia  on  the  north  the  great  plain  (now  known 
by  the  name  of  Tripolitza),  shut  in  on  all  sides  by    ^  .     . 
mountains  and  reaching  in  its  broadest  part  a  width  of    Mnntinda. 
eight  miles,  narrows  until  it  leaves  a  passage  barely  a        ^^  ®'^* 
mile  wide.     A  little  to  the  north  of  this  pass  and  about  five  miles 
to  the  south  of  Mantineia  were  drawn  up  the  Spartans  with  their 
allies, — whether  imder  either  or  both  of  their  Kings,  we  cannot 
say.    Issuing  from  tlio  northern  gate  of  Tegea,  Epameinondas  ad- 
vanced straight  towards  this  narrow  neck ;  but  the  impression  on 
the  mind  of  the  enemv  that  he  meant  to  close  with  them  at  once 
was  weakened  when  they  saw  him  turn  up  the  slopes  of  the  Maina- 
lian  range  to  the  left.     From  that  point  they  watched  him  move 
onwards  until  the  form  of  the  ground  brought  him  very  near  their 
right  flank ;  but  the  order  issued  to  the  Tliebans  to  ground  their 
arms  and  perhaps  some  simulated  signs  of  encampment  effectually 
blinded  the  eyes  of  the  Spartans  to  his  real  design.    They  bh)ke  up 
their  army  and  laid  aside  their  weapons,  while  the  cavalry  took  the 
saddles  and  bridles  oflT  from  their  horses.     In  the  midst  of  this 
disorder  in  the  enemy's  camp  the  mighty  mass  of  the  Theban  Fhalanx 
was  set  in  motion.     During  the  few  minutes  which  passed  before 
the  clash  of  battle,  the  Peloponnesians  hastened  as  best  they  could 
to  resume   their  fifrhting  order.     The  Mantineians  and  Spartans 
on  the  rig-lit,  exposed  to  the  full  brunt  of  the  tremendous  charge, 
stood  their  ground  with  a  firmness  never  surpassed  in  the  palmiest 
davs  of  their  historv'.     But  the  Theban  wedpre  came  on,  as  the  his- 
torian  puts  it,  with  the  impetus  of  a  trireme,  and  once  more  even 
Spartan  valour  gave  way  before  it.   The  issue  of  the  day  was  almost 
decided  before   the   Theban  allies  joined  battle  with  the  forces 
opposed  to  them.     Here  also  the  event  was  not  doubtful.    Much 
had  been  expected  from  the  Athenian  cavalry  whose  timely  presenci*. 
had  saved  the  city  of  Mantineia ;  but  they  were  effectually  kept  in 

QQ2 
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check  hy  a  reserved  force  which  was  ready  to  attack  them  in  the 
rear  if  they  attempted  any  forward  movement. 

Betreat  was  fast  becoming  flight,  and  the  memory  of  the  Spar- 
tan victory  in  this  same  valloy  in  the  days  of  ADdbiades*  seemed 
^^  likely  to  he  clouded  by  a  catastrophe  as  terrible  as 

Epameinon.     that  of  Leuktra,  when  Epameinondas,  cheering>  on  his 
^*^  men  to  the  pursuit,  was  struck  by  a  spear,  the  head 

of  which  broke  off  and  remained  in  his  breast    The  wound  was 
mortal ;  and  the  tidings  that  Epameinondas  had  seen  his  last  fight 
ran  like  fire  through  the  whole  army,  producing  everywhere  the 
same  absolute  prostration  of  strength  and  will.  Had  he  lived,  even 
his  influence  would  at  this  instant  of  decisive  victory  scaroehr 
have  restrained  them  from  the  fury  of  pursuit ;  yet  the  mere  know- 
ledge that  their  general  must  die  so  paralysed  their  arms  that 
almost  in  strictness  of  speech  not  another  blow  was  struck,  nor  a 
single  efibrt  made  to  complete  the  work  which  lay  nearest  to  their 
leader  3  heart.    The  system  which  required  the  Hellenic  oom- 
luander  to  charge  on  foot  at  the  head  of  his  troops  clothed  in  thdr 
armour  and  bearing  their  weapons  may  in  its  working  have  been 
rathor  mischievous  than  beneficial.     At  Syracuse,  by  the  death  of 
IjOiuachos,  it  involved  possibly  the  ruin  of  the  whole  Athenian 
r.rnmmeut;^  but  there  is  perhaps  no  other  instance  in  which  men 
in  tho  full  swing  of  success  showed  that  their  enthusiasm  and  their 
Yv^rj-  jx^wow  of  action  were  bound  up  with  the  life  and  safety  of 
tUoir  loader.    This  astonishing  paralysis  of  energy  was  a  sinister 
ouion  lor  the  futim?  history  of  Thebes ;  and  the  moral  mischief  of 
tho  tempter  which  led  men  thus  to  depend  on  their  commandeis 
Nx-ns  to  bt>  illustrated  once  and  for  all  on  the  fatal  field  of  Chaironeia. 
Hero  on  the  Mantineian  plain  the  exultation  of  victory  was  ex- 
chaugx'd  in  a  moment  for  bitter  but  unavailing  sorrow,  as  they 
crvnvdtxl  ivnind   the  dying  chief,  whose  life  must  end,  so  the 
surgxvns  said,  with  the  drawing  of  the  spearhead  from  the  woimd. 
Thnv  questions  only  he  asked.     The  first  was  about  his  shield, 
which  his  shield-bearer  held  up  before  his  eyes;  then  he  desired  to 
loiow  how  the  day  iiiis  going,  and  when  he  learnt  that  the  Boio- 
tiaiis  were  the  conqneroi^,  he  asked  lastly  for  lolaidaa  and  Dai- 
pbantos.  adding  a  wish  to  see  them.    He  was  told  that  they  were 
both  slain.    *  Tlien  you  must  make  peace  with  the  enemy,*  he  said, 
and  ordering  the  spetirhead  to  be  drawn  from  his  breast,  died  with 
the  serenity  of  a  brave  man  who  has  done  his  duty. 

So  passed  away  tho  Hannibal  of  Tliebes,  the  leader  with  whom 
the  power  of  his  city  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  begun  and  ended. 
From  first  to  last  his  political  and  military  career,  extending 
over  sixteen  years,  exhibits  scarcely  a  point  for  censure,  unless  an 

^  See  p.  854,  s  See  p.  *'784. 
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exception  be  to  In  made  agunst  hia  plan  of  eatablishing  a  Thelsan 
navf.  Not  williug  to  take  part  in  private  conapiiacieB,  be  de- 
motes himself  to  tlie  defence  of  hia  country  which  the  Biniew  or 
assassin's  dagger  has  delivered  from  an  odious  tyranny ;  S^^n'lf 
and  witli  this  self-devotion  there  ia  mingled  nothing  of  Jm. 
that  personal  ambition  through  tvhicb  the  Sputon  Lyaandioa 
covered  himself  with  infamy,  nothing  of  that  luBt  for  monejwhich 
iHvught  on  Gylippos  the  punishment  of  a  common  thief,  nothing 
of  that  aavage  vindictiveness  which  would  lead  men  like  Kleon  or 
AgesilaoB  to  condemn  a  whole  people  to  death  or  slavery.  With 
s  mind  trained  by  the  best  teachera  of  the  age  and  opened  to  all 
the  ennobling  influences  of  the  most  splendid  literature  which  the 
world  has  ever  yet  seen,  Epameinondas  astonished  his  countrymen 
with  an  eloquence  never  heard  before  and  never  to  be  heard  agun 
from  Boiotian  lips,  with  a  generosity  and  forbearance  which  led 
them  to  commit  flieir  crimes  in  his  absence  and  without  his  know- 
ledge, and  with  a  military  genius  which  upset  the  traditional 
aystem  of  men  who  held  that  that  system  could  never  be  supplanted 
by  any  other.  Amid  the  shifting  scenes  of  the  interpolitica]  intrigued, 
jealousies,  and  feuds,  which  make  up  the  general  course  of  Gteeic 
history  after  the  fall  of  the  Athenian  empire,  the  fioaeeing  wis- 
dom of  Epameinondas  devised  a  scheme  which,  if  honeady  and 
thoroughly  carried  out,  might  have  made  something  like  naliona] 
umon  possible  for  cities  which  now  spent  their  time  in  hsdng  and 
injuring  each  other.  Free,  moreover,  from  the  pmsa  superstition 
which  even  a  man  like  Sokrates  fostored  in  himself  and  in  hia 
pupils,  he  could  face  dangers  in  the  generous  spirit  of  the  Homeric 
Hektor,  and  nerve  his  comrades  to  the  utmost  endurance  when  the 
besotted  credulity  of  a  man  like  Nikias  would  have  left  them 
powerless  for  thought  or  action.  '  You  die  childless,'  said  a  friend 
to  him  in  his  last  moments, — his  voice  choked  l^  his  tears.  '  Nay,' 
said  Epameinondas, '  I  leave  two  daughters,  the  victory  of  Leukta 
«nd  the  victory  of  Mantdueia.' 
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soldier  and  as  a  statesman,  displayed  incomparably  higher  powers ; 
but  in  ilia  readiness  of  resource,  in  his  versatility,  and  in  bis 
eloquence,  Brasidos  JB  as  pre-eminently  Athenian  as  the  philo- 
lAkouian  Xenophon.  A  man  like  Agesilaoa  could  be  produced 
only  by  the  rigid  mouotony  of  Spartan  routine. 

When  from  Sparta  we  turn  to  Athens,  wo  see  her  sending;  out 
general  after  ^neral  to  recover  some  ancient  poesesaion  or  to  put 
down  some  new  enemy,  and  in  almost  every  case  accus-  _^  . 
ing  the  general,  on  his  return/of  inefficiency,  negligence,  Atbminn 
or  treachery,  and  visiting  these  offences  either  with  a  b™™'"'^?- 
serere  tine  or  more  commonly  with  death.  These  generals,  it  must 
be  further  noted,  are  sent  outwithscanty  means,  perhaps  witli  none, 
— unsupported  or  hut  feebly  supported  by  citizen-soldiers  with  a 
real  interest  in  the  struggle, — and  left  to  do  what  they  can  by  means 
of  the  mercenary  bends  who  now  become  the  plegue  and  bane  of  the 
Hellenic  world.  Thua  scarcely  more  thau  two  months  had  passed 
trom  the  battle  of  Manlineia,  when  an  Athenian  Seet  was  dispatched 
imder  Li'.osthenee  to  operate  against  the  navy  of  the  Fheraian  despot 
Aleiandros.  Lcostheues  was  defeated,  and  his  enemies,  if  we 
may  believe  the  story,  repeated  not  without  success  the  attempt  of 
Teleutias'  ou  the  Peinueits.  This  fsilute  cost  Leosthenes  his  life. 
The  same  fate  befell  Kalliathenes  who  had  not  pre- 
vented the  people  of  Amphipolis  from  surrendering 
thw  city  to  the  Makedonian  king-  Perdikkos.  Others  were  accused 
either  of  incompetence  or  corruption ;  and  if  in  one  or  two  casee 
the  issue  of  the  trial  is  not  known,  there  ia  seemingly  but  to<i 
much  reason  for  tbinldng  that  the  error  of  the  Athenian  jury  did 
not  lie  in  the  direction  of  excessive  lenity. 

Still  in  spite  of  punishments  Athena  found  some  who  were 
willing,  in  miiatever  way,  to  serve  her,  while  the  ttssassi nation  of 
Kotys  left  to  her  a  far  less  formidable  enemy  in  his     „ 
3'Oung  sou   Kersobleple».     Poorly   supported  by  the     ifnsloniit 
luetcenary  leader  Gharidemos,  this  prince  was  at  last    AUieSSn^ 
compelled  to  yield  up  the  whole  Chersonesos  to  Athens,     empire, 
with  the  exception  of  the  town  of  Kardia.     This        ^  "■''■ 
surrender  marks  the  greatest  extent  renclied  by  the  second   mari- 
time empire  of  Athens,  if  we  may  treat  as  a  reality  that  short- 
lived and  ill-cciuented  dominion. 

The  truth  is  that  the  real  significance  of  Greek  history  at  this 
time  lies  uut  so  much  in  the  obstacles  which  the  Hellenic  cities 
were  raising  up  or  multiplying  i[i  the  way  of  national  union  (for 
such  union  had  long  l>een,  if  it  bad  not  alwnys  been,  a  mere 
dream),  but  in  the  rapidity  with  which  almost  every  event  was 
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Bees  which  preferred  to  hire  othera  to  fiplit  their  bnttle*.  With 
tbo  growing  dbiudinatioD  to  personal  ecrrice  was  comUned  a 
dilatorinesa  in  action  which  let  slip  ahuost  ever;  opportunitj  for 
Blriking  a  yigorous  How,  for  winning  BOmo  rich  prize,  or  for 
recovering  Eome  old  posaeesion. 

This  elowness  and  Hesitation  in  the  once  imperial  people  stood 
out  in  fatal  conlraat  with  the  firm  will,  the  setute  policy,  and  the 
rapid  execution  of  the  almost  unknown  adversary  who  _  ,  ... 
not  many  years  hence  was  to  he  prockimed  leader  and  nnd  chunn. 
lord  of  aU  the  states  of  Hellas.  They  cannot  indeed  '"'^  ^''^P- 
be  blamed  for  faiiing  to  discern  from  the  first  tlie  genius  which  in 
Philip  delighted  in  grappling  with  and  overcoming  dif&cultiee  and 
which  never  alarmed  an  enemy  until  he  was  ready  to  close  with 
hini ;  but  they  knew  that  he  had  spent  tliree  years  bb  a  hostage  at 
Thebes,  that  there  he  had  been  brought  into  personal  contact  with 
Epameinondas,  and  that  thus  he  had  seen  bow  mighty  a  work 
might  be  achieved  by  tlie  union  of  eloquence  with  a  stroofr  will, 
and  of  a  fai^seeiag  policy  with  the  mililary  ability  needed  for  its 
support.  Above  all,  be,  as  they  knew,  had  witnessed  there  the  disci- 
pline and  organisation  of  the  Theban  army :  he  Imd  seen  the  tremen- 
dous wsdge  of  the  Theban  phalanx  set  in  motion  with  the  velocity 
and  impetus  of  a  ship  of  war ;  and  the  contemplation  of  the  new 
tactic  which  had  proved  ilaelf  more  than  aimatch  for  the  ancient 
system  of  Sparta  bad  produced  its  natural  result  on  a  mind  above 
all  things  practical  and  animated  by  the  old  Athenian  conviction 
that  in  war  as  in  other  things,  the  higbpst  science  generally  carries 
the  day.  The  Athenians  could  not  indeed  know  that  the  courteous 
and  well-cultured  youth  would  arm  his  phalanx  with  a  weapon 
which  would  bear  down  even  the  Sacred  Band  of  the  Thebwis ; 
but  their  whole  history  tought  them  the  lesson  that  with  such  an 
adversary  procrastination  must  mean  ruin.  The  warning  was  given 
in  vain.  Unable  to  mark  out  and  to  adhere  to  a  definite  policy, 
they  found  themselves  dmwn  hither  and  thitjier  by  conflicting 
calls,  the  prospect  of  advantage  in  one  direction  being  bahmced  by 
a  threatened  loss  in  another,  while  both  the  loss  and  the  gain 
tended  io  put  out  of  sight  eome  third  object  which  they  ought  to 
have  rcfrarded  as  of  paramount  importance. 

During  the  year  whicli  followed  the  evacuation  of  Ampbipolia 
by  the  troops  of  Philip,  dissensions  in  the  cities  of  Euboia  which 
ainco  the  fight  at  Iieuktra  had  been  enrolled  iu  the  list     ttecarerjot 
of  Boiotian  confederates  proToked  a  Thoban  invasion,     Eubotabj 
and  made  an  opening  for  Athenian  interference.     The     nlom. 
rescue  of  CbalkiB  and  Erotria  from  the  doom  which       »Wb,c. 
Beemed  impending  over  them  nug^t  he  the  meuu  of  reatoriiig 
the  ancient  empire  of  Athens,  and  the  earnest  entreatiea  of  TimotbeoA 
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roused  his  countniuen  to  something  like  their  former  energy.  'Hie 
Thobans  are  in  the  island/  he  said ;  'will  joa  spend  your  time  in  think- 
ing: of  what  you  should  do  ?  Will  you  not  rise  up  and  go  etnught 
tc^  Peiiaieus,  and  drag  down  your  triremes  into  the  sea  P '  In  tivo 
davB,  we  are  told;  Tiuiotheos  had  landed  with  his  army  in  Euboia, 
and  in  less  than  a  month  the  island  was  restored  to  the  Athenian 
alliance. 

This  great  gain  preceded  at  the  utmost  only  by  a  few  weeks  or 
months  the  outbreak  of  a  strife,  known  as  the  Social  War,  which 
Social  War.  lasting  for  more  than  two  years  left  Athens  miserably 
jj:»7-io5  V..V.  impoverished,  and  scattered  to  the  winds  the  hope  that 
her  aTicicnt  supremacy  by  sea  could  ever  be  permanently  restored. 
In  her  new  confederacy  the  several  allies  had  their  representatives 
in  the  synods  held  at  Athens,  while  they  were  freed  fiom  the 
burdens  which  fifty  years  earlier  had  furnished  matter  for  constuit 
and  vehement  complaint :  but  even  thus  so  slight  was  the  attach- 
ment felt  for  her  by  the  allies  generally,  and  so  strong  the  attraction 
which  drew  them  from  her,  that  without  greatly  caring  to  explain 
tbo  reason  the  cities  of  Kos,  Khodes,  Chios,  and  Byzantion  asserted 
their  independence  and  determined  to  abide  the  issue  of  war.  In 
Cljios  the  dominant  oligarchy  would  gladly  seize  any  occasion  for 
revolt,  while  the  men  of  Byzantion  had  their  special  quarrel  with 
Athens  in  reference  to  the  transit  of  com  shii)3  from  the  Euxine  to 
tht'  Egean:  but  in  all  lilcelihood  the  deepest  and  most  abiding 
grievance  lay  in  the  mode  in  which  Athens,  like  most  other  Greek 
states,  now  carried  on  her  wars.  Tier  citizens  would  not  serve : 
her  mercenaries,  scantly  paid,  eked  out  their  pay  with  plunder, 
sometimes  patting  aside  the  objects  of  their  expeditions  for  mere 
mar.iuding  forays  into  the  lands  even  of  neutrals  or  friends.  The 
efforts  made  by  Athens  to  crush  the  revolt  tended  only  to  weaken 
herself  and  to  strengthen  the  Makedoniau  king.  Sent  with  a  fleet 
to  Chios,  Chabrias  fell  in  battle ;  at  the  Hellespont  Iphikrates, 
Timotheof:,  and  Chares  seemed  to  be  preparing  for  vigorous  action 
when  a  sudden  storm  abated  the  ardour  of  the  two  former  generals. 
Chares,  insisting  that  the  tempest  was  not  such  as  to  justify  hesi- 
tation, engaged  the  enemy  and  was  repulsed  with  loss,  and  on 
returning  to  Athens  charged  his  comrades  with  treachery.  Wit- 
nesses on  both  sides  appeared,  the  one  to  ai^sert  the  fury  of  the 
storm,  the  other  to  deny  it.  The  result  was  the  acquittal  of  Iphi- 
kTates,  although  he  took  uix)n  himself  the  full  responsibility  of 

r?  n  r        ^'^^^  bad  been  done,  and  the  condemnation  of  Timo- 

tlieos  to  the  enonnous  fine  of  100  talents.   The  former, 

it  seems,  was  an  orator  of  no  mean  merit,  with  popular  and  winning 

manners ;  the  latter,  caring  nothing  for  the  favour  of  the  people 

and  doing  little  to  consult  their  tastes,  found  few  to  sympathise 
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iritli  Him  in  mufortune.  The  portiBuis  of  Iphikmtes  appeared  in 
anus,  it  is  said,  near  the  court  where  his  trial  waa  going  on,  and 
the  jurymen  discreetly  acquitted  him:  Timotheos  had  ito  such 
Itelp,  and  judgement  went  egaiiiBt  him.  Such  waa  the  miaenble 
harvest  reaped  from  the  aeed  sown  by  Theramenee.  The  memory 
of  Argeunousaai  paralysed  the  arms  of  the  beet  generale ;  and  the 
perversion  of  juBtice  was  the  natural,  if  not  the  neceseary,  conse- 
queace  of  this  fatal  state  of  things. 

Thus  almost  at  the  outset  of  a  struggle  with  the  meet  important 
citiee  in  her  confederacy  Athena  waa  deprived  oi  had  deprived 
herself  of  all  the  generale  who  might,  if  they  had  been  c„j5,„  ^ 
allowed  fair  freedom  of  action,  have  served  her  effi-  tboAHjcoiiio 
ciently.  Cbabrias  was  dead ;  Timotheos  was  in  exile,  e"""'*- 
amerced  in  a  penalty  exceeding  his  powers  of  paj'ment ;  Iphiicralea, 
altlough  acquitted,  appears  no  more  as  a  military  leader.  There 
remain  only  Charee  and  Pholdon,  the  funner  a  man  ciiir*  nnd 
with  notliing  but  his  courage  to  commend  him,  the  i'i«'U<'a. 
latter  a  man  whose  virtues  were  more  mischievous  to  the  atata 
than  the  vices  of  his  colleagues.  In  Phokiou  the  personal  incor- 
ruptibility of  NikiiLs  was  united  with  more  tiian  respectable  military 
talent  and  an  ascetic  hardness  of  life  more  iu  accordance  with 
iSpartan  than  Athenian,  habits.  Caring  nothing  for  the  luxuries 
which  wealth  mi^ht  procure,  he  had  no  motives  to  court  the 
popular  favour  for  the  sake  of  amassing  money,  while  his  bluntness 
in  speech  and  the  freedom  of  his  ceoaure  shielded  him  from  all 
imputations  of  time-serving  flattery.  lie  professed  indeed  to  de- 
spise eloquence  as  much  as  be  despised  riches:  but  Demosthenes 
spoke  of  htm  as  the  a.\e  which  clo\  e  bis  laboured  oratory  asunder, 
and  we  may  perhaps  be  not  far  in  thinking  that  the  happy 
abniplnet^  and  pithiness  of  bis  speeches  were  at  the  least  as  much 
the  results  of  studied  art  as  of  natural  rudeness.  Such  a  man,  so 
thoroughly  possessiug  the  confidence  of  the  Athunians  as  to  he 
elected  general  during  fortj-'tive  eoiiseculive  years,  might,  had  be 
chosen  ao  to  do,  hove  reiived  in  his  countrymen  something  of  the 
vigour  which  distinguished  the  Demoe  in  the  days  of  Periklea.  In 
such  a  task  be  woiUd  have  had  everytbing  in  bis  favour,  while 
everything  would  have  tended  to  increase  Ihedifiicultieaof  the  only 
Antagonist  from  whom  he  bad  anything  to  fear.  The  Makedonian 
king  was  hghting  his  way  onwards  amongst  obstacles  which  a 
determined  and  sagacious  enemy  might  easily  have  rendered  insur- 
mountable, lie  had  to  win  over  or  to  crush  cities  which  might  have 
been  made  the  steadfast  allies  of  Athens ;  and  Pbokion  might  by 
advocating  an  energetic  resistance  have  added  to  his  fame  as  a 
general.  Whether  he  felt  that  his  own  importance  would  be  in- 
creased by  a  resolute  war  policy,  is,  to  say  &e  least,  most  uncerttun; 
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but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  inidwHny  on  a  policy  of  a  rerj 
ilifTurent  kind  he  earned  for  himseb"  the  reputation  of  a  man  who 
for  the  sake  of  peace  sacrifices  distinctions  which  he  could  not  ftil 
to  win.    Phokion  became  thus  (unwittingly  it  may  be}  the  most 
(laii^orouH  enemy  of  Athens.    The  sternness  of  his  character  ftM 
the  iuto^ity  of  his  private  life  insured  to  him  a  trust  fully  equal 
to  that  which  had  been  reposed  in  Nikias,  and  he  used  it  to  Idin^ 
hiH  countrymen  to  signs  of  appalling  significance  and  to  make  them 
<loaf  to  the  warnings  which  told  them  that  they  were  walking  on 
tho  brink  of  a  precipice.    He  might  have  dealt  a  deathblow  to  the 
ambition  of  Philip  and  changed  the  course  perhaps  of  European 
iiiHtory :  but  he  chose  deliberately  to  foster  all  that  was  weak  and 
ungenerous  in  the  Athenian  character,  to  assure  them  that  then 
>\nw  and  there  could  be  no  need  of  extraordinary  exertion,  no  need 
to  hHwo  Ihcir  pleasant  home  life  for  the  hard  realities  of  war£ure, 
uo  iuhhI  to  stint  their  enjoyments  in  order  to  provide  the  means  of 
pvittingdo>\ni  tlie  sleepless  and  unscrupulous  conspirator  who,  if 
ito  IuiUhI  to  snare  his  prey,  awaited  patiently  the  right  moment  for 
rtpviuging  uixMi  hiiu.     Phokion,  in  short,  fell  in  with  the  Athenian 
Iwunoiir;   niul  tho  pre-eminence  thus  cheaply  gained  sealed  the 
ilooni  not  of  Athens  alone  but  of  the  whole  Hellenic  world. 

Thiiijra  were,  in  truth,  going  just  as  Philip  would  have  them. 
iSout  out  "vs-itli  a  powerful  fleet,  Chares  instead  of  fighting  with  the 
iictiuctionof  revolted  allies  took  service  with  the  satrap  Artabazos; 
ilyTWHp!^  and  although  ho  won  from  him  a  rich  recompense  for 
','.56  L.C.  defeating  the  troops  of  the  Persian  king,  the  complaints 
and  threats  of  the  latter  made  the  Athenians  as  willing  to  concede 
the  independence  of  their  allies  as  these  were  anxious  to  acquire  it. 
J^fore  this  exhausting  and  useless  struggle  reached  its  close,  Am- 
phipolis  had  already  fallen.  Her  envoys  had  appeared  at  Athens 
to  pray  for  aid  against  the  besiegers  whom  by  themselves  they 
were  imable  to  withstand  :  but  the  hatred  of  two  generations  left 
no  room  for  s\Tnpathy  with  their  troubles,  and  Philip  guarded 
himself  eftectually  against  the  interference  of  the  Athenians  by 
assuring  them  that  he  was  besieging  the  city  only  because  he 
wished  to  hand  it  over  to  them.  The  promptness  with  which  he 
had  fulfilled  his  former  engagement  to  evacuate  tho  place  secured 
ample  credit  for  his  present  promises,  and  the  Athenians  sat  still 
while  Philip  became  master  of  the  gates  of  Tlirace.  This  time  the 
pledge  was  not  redeemed :  but  when  the  Olynthians,  fully  seeing 
the  results  of  this  momentous  conquest,  sought  to  form  an  alliance 
^vith  Athens,  the  partisans  of  the  Makedonian  long  cheated  the 
]^eoplo  with  bright  pictures  of  his  friendship  for  them  and  of  the 
benefits  which  thev  would  receive  at  his  hands,  and  the  Olvnthian 
proposal  was  summarily  rejected. 
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Philip  liod,  ogaiD,  achiared  his  purpose.  While  the  v»th  of 
the  Olyntliiaits  was  still  hotaK&liiBt  the  Athenians,  ha  offered  him- 
self as  their  ally,  and  prored  the  ainceritj  of  his  in-  xiKsncs  of 
tantions  by  putting  them  ia  possession  of  Potidwa.  Puup  with 
Thus  dieanuing  their  opposition,  he  struck  blow  after  uiErolT'" 
blow  against  the  power  which  alone  blocked  his  way  *""  ^■'^• 
to  empire,  until  Methone  remained  the  only  town  on  tba  ThenuMC 
gulf  iu  alliance  with  Athens.  The  Greeks  were  indeed  serving 
him  well.  His  armies  were  becoming-  instruments  of  wonderful 
power ;  but  he  found  allies  still  more  potent  in  the  incurable  feuds 
of  the  Hellenic  cities  and  the  personal  corruption  of  Hellenic 
citizens. 

These  deadly  feuds  were  now  to  Idndle  the  fiercer  flame  of  a 
religious  war.  Unable  to  win  the  hearty  support  of  willing  allies, 
the  Thebans  had  reeolved  to  employ  once  more  for  the 
furtherance  of  their  ends  the  judicial  powers  of  the  kuni  flncd 
Amphiktyonic  aBsemblv.  The  Spartans  were  already  pj[)^^^ 
under  the  ban.  The  victims  now  were  the  Phokiaus,  namMj. 
who  on  some    trifling   charge   were  sentenced    to   a  "'■'" 

ruinous  fine,  and  on  failing  to  pay  it  within  a  specified  time  were 
condemned  to  the  punishment  which  had  been  inflicted  on  Kirrha 
in  the  days  of  Solon.'  In  getting  this  sentence  jtaesed  the  Thebans 
overshot  their  mnrk.  On  the  suggestion  of  Philomelos  the 
PhoMans  reeolved  to  inforeo  their  ancient  elmm  to  the  presidency 
of  the  Delphian  temple.  IlHstening  to  Sparta,  Philomelos  found 
in  King  Archidamos  a  friend  who,  although  he  could  not  commit 
the  state  in  the  matter,  did  what  he  could  to  help  him  by  pfta  of 
money  and  men.  His  own  wealth  enabled  hini  to  double  the  sum 
thus  gained,  and  at  the  head  of  an  army  so  raised  he  seized  the 
Delphian  temple  and  town.  His  envoys  were  at  once  sent  round 
to  the  chief  Tlullenic  cities,  to  say  thnt  the  Phokians  were  but  re- 
ossertiug  their  ancient  rights,  that  the  temple  treasures  should  be 
scrupulously  guarded,  and  the  temple  itself  remain  open  as  in 
times  past  for  the  pilgrim  or  the  inquirer.  The  result  might  have 
been  foreseen.  Sparta  and  Athens  declared  their  rendiness  to  sup- 
port the  Phokian  claim :  the  Thebans  vehemently  denounced  it. 
It  was  but  the  old  strife  iu  a  new  and  a  more  deadly  form ;  the 
quarrel  was  to  be  foiigbt  out  with  the  added  horrors  of  a  crusade. 
The  promises  mado  by  Philomelos  and  his  brother  or  colleague 
Onomarchos  were  kept  necessarily  but  for  a  little  while.  Thebes 
was  gathering  a  large  army  to  attack  them  ;  from  _.  o^^ 
Sparta  and  Athena  it  seemed  useless  to  look  for  Tur. 
active  help,  and  mercenaries  must  be  ptdd.  It  wM  >Mb.c 
impossible  to  resist  the  pressure  put  upon  them,  ^le  vmltli  of 
>  Faus.  X.  C7. 
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tho  temple,  taken  iirst  strictly  a<)  a  loan,  was  afterwaids  man 
freely  used,  until  at  Icnfrtli  the  sacrilege  ended  in  confiscatioii ;  laJ 
lon^  before  the  ten  years  of  this  desperate  struggle  had  come  to  u 
end,  the  ten  thousand  talents  which  represented  the  T&lne  of  tfae 
Delphian  treasures  had  all  hoan  spent  or  wasted. 

After  some  successes  won  at  a  fearful  cost,  the  mercenarv  armr 
of  Philomelos  was  defeated  and  Philomelos  himself  slain.  IVitfc 
^  ,  ,  ,         the  temple    treasiu^s  his  successor  Onomarchos  not 

Defeat  of  ••      ,      .    ■•  i  •»     .  a»      ■■••  •     . . 

Philomelos.  nierelv  levied  another  army  hut  practicallv  made  him- 
a:>;>-4  n.('.  p^if  (lesix)t.  AMieu  the  Makedonian  Philip  attacked 
Lykophron  the  tyrant  of  Plierai,  he  found  in  the  Phokian  genenl 
an  enemv  vastly  more  formidable  than  anv  Hellenic  leader  whom 
he  had  thus  far  encountewd.  Tlie  mere  fact  that  Philip  could  thus 
turn  his  attention  to  Iho  affairs  of  Thessaly  attests  the  lapid 
growth  of  his  power.  jNIothone,  the  last  city  remaining*  to  Atheni 
on  the  Themiaic  pulf,  tstis  now  his ;  and  if  he  thus  had  no  further 
hindrances  nearer  home,  he  was  indirectly  aided  by  the  Spartans, 
who  thou^rht  that  they  might  now  carry  out  their  longM^herished 
desire  of  undoing  the  work  of  Epameinondas.  His  Thessalian 
campaign  bade  fair  at  first  to  lx»  a  success;  but  Onomarchos 
avenged  the  defeat  of  his  brother  PhaS'Uos  in  two  bloodv  battles, 
and  Philip  was  compelled  for  the  lime  to  abandon  Thessaly.  His 
army  seemed  disorganised,  and  he  had  to  put  forth  all  his  powers 
of  |)ersuasion  before  he  could  prevail  on  them  to  le- 

3'>3  n.(".  -  j_*n 

siune  the  stnfe. 

His  eftbrts  were  amply  rewarded.  Powerfidly  aided  by  the 
Thessalian  cavalry',  he  encountered  the  Phokians  in  a  battle  in 
Dofent  of  whicli  Onomarclios  was  skin  with,  it  is  said,  0,000 
Onomarchos  of  his  men.  Philip  was  thus  the  victorious  champion 
Macwi.m.^  of  the  Delphian  god,  and  the  master  also  of  Pherai, 
2o2  B.C.  Tvhich  Lykophron,  de])rivKl  of  Phokian  aid,  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender.  Never  lingering  when  there  was  work  io  be 
done,  he  hastened  to  besiege  Pagasai,  the  only  maritime  inlet  of 
Thessalian  trade.  Once  more  a  pmyer  for  hel])  came  to  Athens,  and 
this  time  it  was  heard.  The  people  re«olved  that  a  force  should  be 
sent.  They  kept  tlicir  word,  but  it  came  too  late.  Philip  was 
already  master  of  the  mercantile  marine  which  filled  the  hairbour, 
master  of  the  large  revenues  arising  from,  the  import  and  export 
duties  collected  there,  and  master  of  a  singularly  strong  position 
from  which  his  privateers  might  issue  for  the  annoyance  of  the 
Athenian  coasts  and  the  destniction  of  Athenian  trading  ships. 

This  conquest  alone  might  well  excite  both  fear  and  anger  in  a 
people  who  could  at  least  look  back  upon  a  splendid  past :  but 
when  it  became  known  tliat  Philip  had  actually  reached  Ther- 
mopylai  and  that  this  narrow  inlet  into  Southern  Ilcllas  was  all 
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ibat  reiDftined  to  save  Attica  iteetf  frooi  the  raTH^  of  his  anui^^, 
the  limits  of  Athenian  forteaiance  were  reached.  Ratiug  at  its 
true  valiie  the  pretence  that  he  came  as  the  champion  Foniacation 
of  Apollon  to  piirg^  his  temple  of  nacrilegioas  in-  f/y^^t^g 
vftdera,  they  sent  out  under  Kaiiaikles  a  powerful  Atumiant 
force,  which  so  rapidlj-  reached  and  so  effectually  fortified  the  pass 
that  Philip  griTe  up  ali  thoug-ht  of  attaclnng  it. 

Nothing:  more,  we  might  suppose,  could  be  needed  to  conviocs 
them  (hat  there  was  but  one  way  of  denlinjf  witli  this  indefatigable 
agpTesaor,  and  that  this  nicide  lay  in  that  promptitude  K^portof 
and  T:(jour  of  action  which  could  be  secured  only  by  FhiHp'i  in- 
large  personal  self-sacrifice.  Opportunity  after  oppor-  S^uJ" 
tunity  for  checking'  his  career  had  l>een  allowed  to  slip,  ""'  "■'"- 
and  they  had  already  sufiered  his  power  to  reach  a  dangerous 
beig-ht :  but  they  should  now  at  least  have  learnt  the  lesson  that 
Athens  could  hold  her  own  only  by  steady  unintermitted  watch- 
fulness, and  b_¥  the  constant  readiness  of  her  citizens  to  unde^ 
the  hardfliiips  of  warfare  whether  against  Philip  or  in  case  of  his 
death  a^minet  those  who  mipht  lake  hifl  place.  At  the  least  their 
experience  at  Thennopylai  should  hare  taught  tbem  that  the  em- 
ployment of  mercenaries  under  pnifeasiooal  condottieri  was  not 
merely  a  crime  but  a  blunder,  and  that  they  were  hut  playing 
their  enemy's  prnne  in  making  use  of  men  whoso  wages  were  most 
irregularly  paid  and  sruiietimes  not  paid  at  all,  and  who  therefore 
became  a  terror  rather  to  their  allies  than  to  their  adversaries. 
Events  were  »oon  to  show  how  far  they  liad  learnt  the  lesson. 
Not  many  months  had  passed  before  the  tidings  that  Philip  was 
befiiejrinfr  Ileraion  Teichos  (the  wall  of  Ilenj)  near  the  Thrakian 
Chersonesos  renewed  at  Athens  the  feeling  of  lively  alarm.  The 
people  again  resolved  on  vigoroun  measures ;  but  Heraion  Teichos 
was  more  distant  than  Thenuopylai,  and  more  time  was  allowed  to 
slip  by  in  the  task  of  preparation.  In  the  meanwhile  reports  camu 
first  that  Philip  was  ill,  then  that  he  was  dead,  Tho  first  report 
wa."!  true,  the  second  false :  but  the  Athenians  could  not  be  brought 
tosee  that  if  even  his  death  should  have  fiuntshed  a  strong  reason 
for  immediate  action,  his  illness  niado  tbe  same  course  even  more 
imperatively  necessary.  Now,  if  ever,  we  might  have  supposed 
tliat  raen  like  Phokiou  would  have  urged  them  vehemently  not  to 
let  the  grass  prow  under  their  feet ;  hut  Phokion  either  wna  silent 
or  fostered  the  delusion  that  they  might  safely  fold  their  hands 
and  rest.  One  man  only  had  the  wisdom  to  see  and  the  courage 
to  tell  tbem  that  with  (heir  present  temper  and  habits  they  woiild 
aoon  raise  up  against  themselves  another  Philip,  even  if  the 
Philip  whom  they  had  scared  away  from  Theimopvlsi  ehoold  be 
dMd. 
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That  man  was  Demosthenes,  a  man  who  from  the  first  bnoed 
himself  to  the  hardest   of  all  tasks,— the  guiding^,  namely,  of  a 
Beginning  of    ^^^le  people  in  a  path  which  had  become  intenaelj 
the  pnbiic       irksome  and  tedious  to  them.  No  loftier  image  of  duly 
raosthCT^.       cheerfully  faced  and  in  spite  of  a  thousand  temptations 
8^  B.C.       iQ  easiness  and  sloth  resolutely  dischaiged  has  eyer 
been  famished  by  statesmen  of  any  age  or  country.    As  compared 
with  a  man  like  Pholdon,  he  had  good  reason,  and,  it  might  be 
thought,  full  justification  for  taking  the  easier  course.      Wholly 
lacMng  the  great  bodily  strength  of  that  popular  general,  conscious 
probably  that  a  weakly  constitution  left  to  him  no  great  powers  of 
physical  endurance,  and  knowing  certainly  that  he  could  pretend 
to  no  special   military  genius,  he  yet  deliberately  rejected   the 
policy  by  which  Pliokion  earned  the  favoiir  of  the  people,  and  he 
did  so  because,  even  before  he  knew  in  what  quarter  the  real 
danger  lay,  he  saw  the  signs  of  the  &tal  disease  which  was  paia- 
lysing  the  whole  body  of  the  state.    With  all  the  enthusiasm  and 
the  self-devotion  of  Sokrates,  he  consecrated  his  life  to  a  work 
comparable  strictly  to  that  of  the  physician  who   can  save  his 
patient's  life  only  by  putting  him  to  excruciating  pain.     Soon 
convinced  that  he  had  undertaken  the  mission  of  Kasandra,  he 
allowed  no  failure  to  damp  his  energy,  and  was  content  to  toil  on 
in  his  thankless  task,  although  he  knew  that  every  fialse  step  (and 
at  this  time  the  Athenians  seldom  took  a  step  which  was  not 
false)  rendered  it  more  difficult  to  apply  his  remedies  and  more 
rash  to  look  for  any  real  benefit  from  them.    Once  only  in  his 
whole  career  were  the  eyes  of  the  Athenians  opened  fully  to  the 
stern  realities  which  had  thrown  for  years  their  dark  shadows 
across  his  mind  ;  and  then  also,  the  burst  of  zeal  awakened  by  Ins 
words  and  by  the  overpowering  dangers  of  the  situation  cam** 
altogether  too  late.      Thus  Demosthenes  had  practically  to  go 
through  life  in  a  solitude  which  may  well  be  called  appalling, — 
seeing  that  the  danger  to  Athens  and  to  Hellas  generally  lay  in 
the  aggrandisement  of  Philip  as  clearly  as  William  of  Orange 
discerned  the  ends  for  which  Lewis  XIY.  was  striving  and  plot- 
tin^r,  yet  unable  to  convince  his  hearers  that  his  fears  had  any 
solid  foundation. 

Left  at  the  age  of  seven  years  on  his  father  s  death  the  heir  to 
great  wealth,  Demosthenes  found  on  reaching  the  age  of  citizen- 
Early  life  ship  that  the  neglect  and  dishonesty  of  liis  g^uardian^ 
o?i)eS^!"^  ^ad  reduced  his  patrunony  to  a  pittance.  With  such 
thcucs.  instruction  as  he  could  get  from  teachers  of  rhetoric, 

the  boy  was  compelled  to  appear  before  a  jury  court  of  his 
countrymen  and  plead  his  own  cause.  He  gained  the  rerdict 
wliich  he  desired  ;  and  if  he  found  that  even  this  verdict  was  in- 
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effectual  against  the  hard-Iiearted  men  who  had  roblied  him,  still 
it  taught  him  once  for  all  bow  great  a  power  for  good  or  evil  was 
wielded  bj  the  orator.  But  for  the  preeent  it  left  liim  also  with 
an  overpowering  senae  of  liia  deficiency  as  a  speaker.  lie  could 
make  no  boast  of  bodily  strength ;  the  Muse  of  Eloqueace  had 
endowed  him  neither  with  richneBs  of  voice  nor  with  raadineea  of 
utterance.  The  Phalerean  Demetrios  apeuks  of  the  orator  in  his 
later  years  as  telling  him  that  he  corrected  bis  stammering  speech 
by  dPcUiuiing  with  pebbles  in  hie  mouth,  and  the  dnfects  of  hia 
elocution  by  piactbing  long  periods  at  running  speed,  ,while  he- 
overcame  the  rudeness  of  his  action  by  watching  his  gestures  in  a 
mirror.  Whether  Demostheneis,  towards  the  close  of  his  career, 
way  have  exaggerated  unconsciously  the  difficulties  wilb  which 
he  had  to  contend  in  his  youib,  we  cannot  say.  The  story  went 
that  constant  declnmation  ou  the  sea  ehoru  removed  altogether 
the  nervousneaa  which  he  had  felt  in  facing  a  formidable  or  un- 
ruly assembly,  and  that  he  completed  hia  training  by  Bhuttiog 
himself  up  for  months  in  an  under(n"ouTnl  chamber  with  half  his 
hair  sha\-ed  oft'  by  way  of  guarding  against  any  temptations  to 
show  himself  in  public.  But  whatever  his  difliculties  may  have 
been,  we  know  that  they  were  bravely  overcome,  and  that  the 
inBtTiu;tion  of  the  rhetor  leaios  and  the  teaching,  siiU  more 
valuable  perhaps,  of  the  tragic  actor  Satyros,  were  supplemented 
by  his  unwearied  study  of  the  history  of  Thucvdides.  Eight 
times,  according  to  one  story,  he  wrote  out  the  whole  of  it;  ac- 
cording to  another,  he  learnt  itallby  heart.  But  however  this  may 
be,  the  Thriosian  IDunomos  judged  lightly  when  he  cheered  the 
youthful  speaker  in  his  most  desponding  moments  by  telling  him 
that  of  all  later  Athenians  he  approached  most  nearly  to  the  model 
of  Perikiee.  How  thoroughly  he  had  imbibed  the  spirit  and 
wisdom  of  that  great  man  and  of  his  not  less  illustrious  historiau,. 
his  whole  career  furnishes  abundant  evidence.  For  the  restoration 
of  tlic  old  Athenian  empire  he  knew  that  ii  was  useless  to  hope ; 
and  dealing  honestly  with  present  circumstances  he  acknowledged 
that  in  the  interest  of  Athens  both  Thebes  and  Sparta  ought  to  be 
kept  weak,  and  contended  that  Athens  ought  to  reject  without 
hesitation  the  Spartan  request  for  aid  against  Megalopolis  and 
McBsene.  Ko  bribe  which  promised  fo  the  Athenians  the  reetora- 
tion  of  Oropos  should  induce  them  to  lend  a  hand  in  breaJdng  the 
fetters  which  EpameinondaA  had  placed  on  the  limbaof  their  ancient 
enemies.  They  should,  rather,  be  ready  to  take  those  cities  under- 
their  own  protection,  or  even  to  ally  themselves  with  the  The- 
bans  in  their  defence.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that,  as  things  went,  he 
was  right.  It  was  this  conviction  which  led  him  in  hia  firat 
public  speeches  before  the  Assembly  to  quiet  the  fean  of  Persian 
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invasion  whicli  disturbed  the  people  at  the  dose  of  the  Social 
War,  and  more  particularly  (in  contrast  with  the  daj-dieaniB  of 
Isokrates)  to  dissuade  them  from  all  acts  which  might  give  tho 
Persian  king  a  provocation  to  war.     Such  a  war,  he  insistod^ 
would  be  interpreted  instantly  bv  the  Greek  states  hostile  to  or 
jealous  of  Athens  as  an  endence  of  his  kindly  feeling  towards  them- 
selves; nor    did  the  bitterness  of  this  sarcasm  one  whit  exceed 
its  truth.    In  any  case,  the  one  thing  of  paramoimt  importaiioe 
was  that  her  citizens  should  be  ready  to  serve  in  their  own  persons, 
and  freely  to  stint  or  even  to  sacrifice  the  pleasures  and  luxuries 
of  their  city  life.    Nor  could  they  need  any  further  evidence  to 
assure  them  of  this  than  the  fact  that  whenever  the  Athenian  peojda 
acted  jointly,  resolutely,  and  instantly,  there  had  been  no  instuioe  of 
failure,  and  whenever  they  shrank  from  such  action,  no  ingf^n^^  of 
success. 

But  the  noxious  plant  of  treachery,  which  revealed  its  deadly 
power  at  Aigospotamoi,  had  from  that  time  taken  firm  root  in 
Athenian  soil  and  found  there  a  congenial  atmosphere. 
of^i^hines  At  no  time  in  Athenian  history  was  there  a  greater 
^th^^** u'***^  need  of  upright  and  incorruptible  statesmen ;  at  no 
of  Demos-  time  was  Athens  cursed  with  a  treason  so  insidious,  so 
thenes.  persistent,  and  so  ruinous  as  that  of  .^schines.     That 

treason  was  still  a  thing  of  the  future,  and  /Eschines  was  yet  to 
display  something  like  the  patriotism  of  "Went worth  in  the  English 
House  of  Commons  before  the  fascination   of  Philip,  like  that  of 
Charles  the  First,  should  convert  him  into  a  traitor  as  dangerous  as 
the  Straflbrd  of  the  House  of  Lords.    But  among  men  of  the 
oligarchical  party  who  had  never  brought  themselves  to  acquiesce 
cheerfully  in  the  rule  of  the  people,  there  were  not  wanting  many 
in  whom  a  statesman  as  politic  and  crafty  as  Philip  would  even 
without  direct  bribery  find  most  convenient  tools.     Such  men  as 
these  opposed  more  than  a  passive  resistance  to  the  scheme  by  which 
Demosthenes  proposed  to  put  an  efiiectual  check  on  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  the  Makedonian  Idng.    The  Athenians  must  have  two 
fleets  and  two  armies  to  serve  with  those  fleets.    The  one  must  be 
kept  in  reserve,  ready  to  be  called  out  at  a  moment's  notice,  to 
meet  him  at  any  point  where  he  might   present  himself  as  an 
aggressor,  or  where  there  was  ivason  for  supposing  that  he  meant 
to  strike  a  sudden  and  unforeseen  blow :  the  other  should  be  sent 
out  with  ample  equipments  and  funds  to  carry  the  war  into  his 
own  territory,  and  to  keep  him  fully  occupied  and  even  distracted 
with  the  multiplicity    and  the  constancy  of  their  attacks.    To 
carr\'  out  this  plan  there  was  need  both  of  men  and  money.    The 
men  must  be  the  citizens  of  Athens  themselves;  the  money  most 
be  supplied  by  a  self-denial  certainly  not  in  ezoess  of  their  poweia 
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'They  must  spend  less  time  ami  money  on  titeir  feBtdvftIa,  and  wilh 
their  generab  they  must  ^Te  themselves  to  the  hard  work  which 

.  hail  luada  AthcDa  grant  after  the  humiliation  of  XerxeB.  The 
plan  proposed  involved  no  impossible  eiTort^but  the  self-denial 
which  it  imposed  iros  unpleasant,  and  a  man  so  honest  and  hrare 

.  «s  Phokion  saw  no  need  of  putting  on  them  this  heavy  hurdcn. 
Philip,  if  not  dead,  was  sick ;  and  if  he  was  not  sick,  ho  spoke  of 
himself  as  a  fiiond  who  courted  only  their  hearty  alliance.  It  was 
not  a  man  like  Phokion  who  could  see  from  the  beginning  the 
course  which  things  were  likely  to  take,  and  which  under  certiun 
conditions  thej  must  take.  It  he  had  seen  it,  we  may  perhaps  give 
him  ct«dit  for  an  honesty  which  would  have  impelled  him  to  ex- 
press his  convictions.  Demosthenes  had  both  the  forasight  and  the 
honesty ;  and  he  had  to  bear  silently  the  pain  which  he  felt  when, 
hisownproposakhaving  been  rejected,  his  countrymen 
contented  theiuvelves  with  sendinj^  to  the  Ohersonesoe 
theCondotliero  Oharidemos  with  a  littlenioney  and  with  tentriiemea 
which  he  was  to  fill  as  best  he  could  with  mercenaries.     ' 

The  kindly  feelings  of  Philip  for  the  Athenians  and  for  the 
Hellenes  generally  were  now  to  be  shown  in  his  conduct  to  thn 
Olyntbians.  ■  With  these  he  had  contracted  au 
alliance  cemented  by  the  cession  of  Potidaia  and  oith>'AUu>- 
Anthemous.  But  when  that  agreement  whs  made,  ji^J^^J,"' 
Athens  was  still  a  stale  whose  power  might  be  felt  oijnthoi. 
on  the  Thermaic  gulf.  With  the  fall  of  Metltone  she  "*"  "■°' 
censed  to  be  an  object  of  dread ;  and  to  fall  from  lliis  high  state 
was  commonly,  fur  Hellenic  cities,  much  the  same  as  becoming 
an  object  of  love  to  their  fonuer  enemies.  There  had  been  a  tima 
when  the  formation  of  a  true  Hellenic  confederacy,  with  OivnthoB 
at  its  head,  uay,  even  of  a  true  (ireck  nation,  might  have  seemed, 
to  say  the  least,  just  possible.  The  deadly  enmity  of  Sparta  had 
long  since  scattered  that  hope  to  the  winds; '  and  the  gaUnntry 
which  prompfi>d  that  effort  was  never  again  seen  among  the 
Ulyuthians,  perhaps  never  again  felt.  But  although  the  wealthier 
citizens  might  reapbenetits  many  and  great  from  a  connexion  with 
Philip,  although  throughhini  theymightauinss  wealth  froniThr&kian 
forests  and  mines,  aod  althougli  they  might  find  it  easy  to  condone 
his  assaults  on  other  cities  lor  his  professions  of  Iriendship  to 
themselves,  the  niniu  body  of  the  Olynthian  people  was  not  to  be 
thus  cheated.  Fdt  these  .\tbeus  reiunined  the  only  refuge;  anil 
the  memory  of  past  wrongs  was  not  allowed  to  interfere  wilh  the 
resolution  to  ask  her  aid.  That  jitayer  was  supported  by  Demof- 
.thenes,' who  placed  insharp  contrast  their  present  inertncM  with  tha 
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eaergj  of  their  forefathers  and  the  restlesB  actiTitr  of  Pliifip.  The 
alliance  was  accepted,  hut  in  true  accordance  with  modem  Atheman 
hahits  no  effectual  aid  was  sent ;  and  an  arrangement  which  the 
Olvnthians  made  without  any  intention  of  ofiering  direct  "pTOTom- 
tion  to  Philip  was  construed  hy  him  as  a  deliherate  otknce. 

It  was  not  long  hefore  Demosthenes  was  compelled  to  addre»- 
his  countrymen  on  hehalf  of  Olynthoe  not  as  a  dtr  with  whidi 
Repoftted         friendship  was  a  matter  of  good  policy,  hat  as  one  which, 
Smwtho^     *^  conquered,  would  leave  Philip  free  to  turn  his  arms 
•68.  against  Attica  itself.     Again  he  repeated  the  advice 

whicli  had  heen  already  rejected.  If  they  were  wise  men,  they 
would  at  once  see  the  paramount  need  of  two  forces,  of  which  the 
one  should  be  sent  to  defend  Olvnthos.  while  the  other  should  di»- 
tract  his  attention  by  attacking  him  elsewhere.  These  two  measoies, 
carried  out  together,  would  insure  success ;  neither  by  itself  would 
be  of  much  use.  In  the  matter  of  wavs  and  means  he  would  sav 
only  that  money  must  be  found,  and  that  the  existing  law  lespect-- 
ing  the  Theoric  Fund,  whatever  might  be  its  intrinsic  justice  or 
value,  could  not  in  the  least  alter  the  exijrencv  of  the 
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case.  Again  he  spoke  to  deaf  ears,  for  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  sending  of  a  mercenar}'  force,  without  funds  to  pay  them^ 
was  any  subatantial  compliance  with  his  advice.     Such  as  it  was, 
this  force  gained  some  advantages  over  PhUip,  which  seem  to  have 
been  treated  at  Athens  as  a  splendid  A-ictory ;  and  it  became  the 
duty  of  Demosthenes  to  warn  them  against  the  folly  of  thinking 
that  their  work  was  at  an  end.     So  far  as  Philip  was  concerned, 
defeat,  however  severe  (and  there  was  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
the  present  one  was  really  severe),  would  be  simply  a  sick-ne?3 
which   might  interrupt  his  action  but  would   not  parah-se  hia 
energy ;  and  they  would  only  be  cheating  themselves  if  they  chose 
to  fancv  the  controrv.    For  the  breathinjr  time  which  their  victorv 
might  give  them  they  might  be  thankful ;  but  it  should  at  the 
aame    time    spur    them    on    to    redoubled    efforts.      The    crisi*» 
was  really  not  less  urgent ;  and  their  business  was   to   appoint 
Nomothetai  who  might  remove  any  laws  retaining  to  the  Theoric 
Fund  or  to  military  service  which  th^y  might  find  to  be  injurious 
to  the  true  interests  of  the  state. 

That  this  last  proposal  was  not  adopted,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
The  attention  of  the  Athenians  was,  perhaps,  too  soon  distracted 
by  the  revolt  of  Euboia,  which  had  been  now  for  about  eight  years 

aboat  the  p<»wcr  of  Philip,  nor  does  which  mi^hf  serve  to  keep  Philip  in 

it  even  upcak  of  the  Olvnthians  nb  effectual  check.    It  seems  impossible 

linrdly  pressed.     It  merely  urRes  the  to  ascrit>e  this  or&tion  to  any  later 

need  of  embrncin;^  an  opportunity,  time, 
thus  offered  to  tl.em,  of  on  alliance 
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in  alliance  with  them.  Here,  too,  the  partisans  of  Philip  had  been 
huiiy.  Among  these  Ploutorchos  of  Eretria,  under  the  guise  of 
friendship  for  Athens,  besought  her  aid.  Phokion  Bevoitof 
landed  on  the  island  only  to  find  that  Ploutorchos  was  ^Jjj^^* '^®°* 
a  traitor;  but  his  sMU  as  a  general  averted  the  cata-  840b.c. 
strophe,  and  the  Athenians  were  gladdened  by  the  tidings  (brought 
to  them  by  ^Eschines,  who  had  here  distinguished  himself)  of  a  vic- 
tor}' won  at  Tamynai.  For  the  present  the  war  in  Kuboia,  which 
dragged  its  weary  length  for  nearly  three  yeai-s,  did  little  more 
than  furnish  to  Meidias  an  excuse  for  brutally  assaulting  Demos- 
tlienes  at  the  great  Dionysian  festival,  and  to  others  n  plea  for 
abusing  him  as  a  deserter. 

In  Ihe  Chalkidic  peninsula  the  Athenians  behaved  more  vigor- 
ously, and  the  result  naturally  was  a  more  pressing  need  for  money. 
Demosthenes  had  said  that  under  the  existing  laws  no  Proposition 
man  would  be  found  i-ash  enough  to  incur  the  risk  of  of  Apoiiodo- 
a  charge  for  illegal  procedure*  by  making  any  direct  SJtUcThe- 
motion  with  regard  to  the  Theoric  Fund.  Apollo-  oncFand. 
doros,  one  of  the  senators,  was,  it  seems,  more  courageous;  and  the 


^  The  G  raphe  Paranomon.  This 
suit  ini^ht  be  brought  at  any  time 
Avithin  the  period  of  twelve  months 
.  njcainst  the  proposer  of  any  law,  if 
hi.<«  nien.sure  nhould  be  found  to  be 
in  antagouism  with  any  existing 
Jaw.  If  the  charge  was  not  brought 
within  tlie  year,  the  j)roiM)ser  was 
scathless  ;  but  liis  lav/  might  be  in- 
dicted and  condemned,  the  distinc- 
tion being  drawn  bA'  the  preposition 
employed  before  the  name  of  the 
accused,  Kara  'Apiarojcpdrov?  denoting 
a  suit  ih  which  the  propo^e^  was 
])ersonally  liable.  n"pb«  At jrTtKiyi', mark- 
ing a  prosecution  brought  after  the 
lapse  of  more  than  one  year.  Thus 
tile  burden  was  laid  uih»u  the  legis- 
lator not  only  of  taknig  care  that 
his  oAvn  measure  was  good  and 
"wholesome,  but  of  seeing  ihat  it 
•  contradicted  notxinting  enactments. 

In  favour  of  thi.««  u.-age  it  may  be 
argued  that  it  rendered  imi)Ossiblc 
the  massing  of  vast  mountains  of 
Jegislation  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
English  statutes),  of  which  few  may 
ijiay  how  much  is  in  force,  how  much 
obsolete,  liow  much  formally  re- 
pealed ;  and  that  it  left  no  room  for 
that  not  very  grateful  portion  of  the 
labours  of  English  juilges,  which 
.consists  in  80  lar  explaining  awav 


inconsistencics  and  contradictions 
as  to  give  to  the  general  body  of 
statuted  an  ap]>earance  of  harmony 
which  they  do  not  |>ossess. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  usages  thus 
sanctioned  are  cert^iinly  not  amongst- 
the  most  crediuib'e  features  of  the 
Atlunian  constitution. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
original  intention  was  to  confine 
these  suits  to  cases  of  formal  contra- 
diction U^twceii  new  and  old  enact- 
ments; and  thus  far  it  might  be 
tu-ged  that  little  hardship  was  iu- 
fiicted  on  the  pro[)osers  of  new  laws. 
The  case  was  altered  when  the  in- 
consistence was  said  to  lie  nut  in  the 
letter  but  in  the  spirit  of  the  two 
laws,  and  when,  further,  the  plea  of 
illegality  in  the  carrying  of  a  law 
Wiis  made  an  excuse  for  running  otf 
into  general  leviews  of  the  |>olitical 
career  of  statesmen,  and  holding  them 
up  us  lit  objects  for  the  contempt  or 
hatred  of  the  jjeople.  iSuch  an  abuse 
of  Uiis  charge  of  illegal  legislation 
brought  by  ^Eschines  nominally 
against  Ktesi])hon  called  forth  from 
Demosthenes  the  most  splendid 
speech  of  his  own  and  jierhaps  of 
any  other  age  ;  but  it  is  not  a  little 
to  the  discredit  of  the  professedly 
Je^iBltttive  processes  at  Athena  that 
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much  is  known ;   nor  would  there,  perhaps,  be  mucti  profit  in 
dwellinj;  on  incidents  which  would  only  Ebow  how  well  Atheoiiui 
■Iftckue^s    and    procrastination    ptajt^   into  Philip's    F>iiotoi7ii< 
hands.     Three  years  hod  passed  away  from  the  time    <''°*- 
whca  he  openly  declared  war  on  Olynthos  before  the  dty  was 
taken.    l>uring  these  years,  or  during  the  last  two  of  them,  he 
bad  seized  thirty-two  ChaUddic  cities,  all  of  which,  perhaps,  were 
treated  not  legs  severely  than   Olynthos.      Here  the 
people  were  all  sold  into  slavery,  and  the  town  itself, 
it  is  said,  was  dismantled.     This  great  peninaula,  once  to  hasj  with 
Greek  industry  in  its  most  attvactive  forms,  wbs  now  a  desert  in 
which  shattered  walls  and  crumbling  houses  attested  the  ancient 
greatness  of  cities  inhabited  only  by  slaves  to  produce  a  revenue 
for  their  lords. 

The  tidings  of  the  fall  of  Olynthos  excited  at  Athens  feelings 
Ixith  of  indignation  and  of  grief.  Kot  a  few  Atheniao  citizens 
found  in  the  city  were  now  in  slavery,  while  others,  Tempormrj 
settled  in  the  Thrakian  Cbersunesos,  were  making  ^J^"' 
th«r  way  home,  well  knowing  that  nothing  reniwned  JBrchina 
to  save  thoju  from  the  grasp  of  Philip.  I'or  the  thenw™"*" 
moment  the  tboughts  of  the  Athenians  turned  to  the  ^»-i  n-c. 
formation  of  a  Pan-llellenic  conludctacy,  and  .Escbines  whs  sent 
with  other  envoys  into  Pelopnnuesos.  l-'rom  the  Ten  Thousand  at 
Megalopotie  his  pictures  of  Philip's  iniquities  drew  forth  sympathy 
and  eome  vague  promises  of  help ;  and  his  own  indignation  against 
that  subtle  leader  was  increased  by  seeing  on  bis  return  to  Athens 
the  files  uf  Greek  captives  from  Ohalkidike  whom  their  fellow- 
Greeks  were  driving  before  them  t«  slavery.  But  however  intense 
may  have  beeu  their  feelings  of  pain  and  anger,  ^Eschines  could 
not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  dangers  of  protracted  warfare ;  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  at  this  moment  hia  connctions  were  shared  by 
Demosthenes.  It  was  clear  that  nut  much  help  could  bo  looked 
for  from  Peloponnesian  allies,  while  there  seemed  to  be  imminent 
danger  that  Philip  might  become  master  of  Thermopylsi. 

Wearied  out  with  a  struggle '  which  they  found  themselves 
unable  to  bring  to  an  end  by  their  own  strengUi,  the  Thebons 
had  resolved  to  call  in  the  aid  of  Philip,  and  Philip  AiUuiHof 
was  only  too  roady  to  give  it,  and  thus  to  become  the  vhiup  with 
recognised  leader  of  a  crusade  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of 
Apollon.  Throughout  PhoMs  this  news  spread  dismay;  and  ao 
embassy  to  Athens,  beseeching  help,  roused  there  the  energy  which 
bad  long  been  slumbering.  But  when  the  Athenian  general 
Appeared  to  take  posseaeion  of  the  pass,  he  found  that  tils  invitation 
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liad  come  from  a  party  not  in  power,  and  that  his  interfereiice  oidj 
roused  the  wrath  of  the  Phokian  chief,  Phalaikos.  This  man  was 
the  son  of  Onomarchos,  the  second  of  the  four  Fholdan  leaders 
during  the  Sacred  War,  and  had  become  general  or  tyrant  four  yean 
before  on  the  death  of  Phayllos.  That  Ms  refusal  to  xeoeive  the 
Athenians  as  guardians  of  Thermopylai  was  prompt* '*<i  by  no  desire 
to  come  to  terms  with  Philip,  is  clear  from  the  fiict  that  he  pro- 
tracted the  struggle  for  ten  months  longer,  and  then  made  his 
aiibmission  only  because  he  was  led  to  believe  that  Athens  had 
pledged  herself  to  carry  out,  by  force  if  need  be,  the  designs  of 
Philip.  But  to  the  Athenians,  who  knew  only  that  the  conduct  of 
Phalaikos  was  e\'idence  of  his  ill-will  and  dislike  towards  them- 
selves, and  who  could  not  be  sure  of  his  feelings  towards  Philip, 
the  slight  thus  put  upon  them  seemed  to  justify  the  strongeBt 
suspicions. 

For  the  present,  it  seemed  that  no  better  mode  of  dealing  with 
the  matter  could  be  found  than  by  arranging  a  peace  with  Philip,  to 
Minrfonof  whom  overtures  had  been  made  already.  fUeven 
jEischiiu-s  envoys,  ten  from  the  Athenians,  one  from  their  allies, 
«nvo\8  to  ^^^  accordingly  sent,  to  ascertain  the  terms  on  which 
piiiii'p.  a  treaty  could  be  made.     The  wily  Makedonian  was 
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well  aware  that  negotiations  earned  on  in  his  own 
presence  were  vastly  more  to  his  interest  than  negotiations  carried 
on  at  Athens  ;  and  he  mifrht  well  hope  to  find  new  convert*  among 
tlie  envoys,  of  whom  three  wei-e  already  his  devoted  ser^imts. 
This  hope  was  realised,  and  realised  to  the  ruin  of  Athens  and  to 
the  destruction  of  Hellenic  freedom  and  independence,  if,  since  the 
days  of  Aigospotamoi,  such  things  could  be  said  to  exist. 

The  story  of  this  first  embassy  comes  to  us  almost  wholly  itom 
yEschines,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  the  motives  by  which 
Conversion  he  was  actuated  when  telling  the  tale  may  have  led 
of  iEsciiincs.  hini  to  parble  or  to  falsify  it.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
man  who  went  with  feelings  or  professions  of  righteous  wrath 
returned  with  sentiments  of  enthusiastic  admiration  for  the  prince 
whom  he  had  denounced  as  the  common  enemy  of  HeUas,  and 
that  fiom  this  time  forth  he  steadily  played  that  despot  s  game. 
Whether  his  ears  had  caught  the  Seiren's  strain  before  he  left 
Athens,  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  determine ;  but  if  we  accept  the 
version  which  he  has  given  us  as  a  true  report  of  the  speech  which 
he  made  to  Philip,  we  may  fairly  suspect  that  he  was  already  under 
the  spell  before  he  crossed  the  Makedonian  border.  It  seems 
incredible  that  a  man  of  common  sense  and  common  honesty, 
seeking  earnestly  t-j  advance  the  interests  of  his  country,  should 
confront  a  conqueror  in  the  full  tide  of  victory  with  a  demand 
ntterly  extravagant  and  preposterous.     Before  a  court  he  might 
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have  insisted  not  only  on  the  restoration. of  Auiphipolig,  although  it 
had  now  heen  in  Philip's  jiossessioti  for  twelve  jeare,  but  tiao  on 
complete  Mtisfaction  for  all  wrongs  inSicted  at  any  time  by  Mnke- 
doabn  kiogs  on  Athens  or  on  her  allies;  but  it  is  almost  beyond 
the  powers  of  belief  that  he  should  make  such  a  douiend  now  except 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  to  Fbilip  that  he  was  not  in  earnest, 
and  of  cheating  hia  countrymen  into  tlie  idea  that  he  had  pleaded 
their  cauee  with  singular  boldnesB  end  devotion,  if  not  with  com- 
plete  success.  By  his  owu  sbon'ing  he  etaitds  convicted  of  absolute 
incompetence  as  an  envoy ;  nor  con  we  acquit  him  of  foUy  except 
by  charging  him  with  crime.  Hence  also  it  is  not  easy  to  decide 
what  may  be  the  real  meaning  and  value  of  the  accusations  which  he 
brings  against  his  colleague  l)emoathenes.  It  is  at  the  least  possible 
that  his  alleged  intractability,  rudeness,  and  arrogance  may  be  only 
convenient  names  for  the  straightforward  conduct  of  a  man  who 
had  begun  to  suspect  that  he  was  in  the  company  of  traitors. 

Some  three  months  later  the  ambassadors  returned  to  Athens, 
bringing  with  them  a  letter  from  Philip,  couched  in  honeyed 
terms,  but  revealing  nevertheless  the  hard  fkct  that  no  Rcpiy  ol 
peace  could  be  granted  unless  it  secured  to  each  party  ^'''i^f^?* 
its  posseaaioDS  at  the  moment  of  its  ratilication.  If  pace, 
then  any  arrangemeut  miis  to  be  made  at  all,  it  was  ^"  '■'■ 
clearly  indispenfable  in  the  interests  of  Athens  that  it  should  be 
made  at  once.  Philip  was  advancing  from  conquest  to  conquest, 
and  they  might  be  s^ire  titat  he  would  not  stay  his  hand  until  he 
bad  himself  taken  thu  oaths,  even  if  he  should  do  so  then.  The 
proceedings  were  accordingly  urged  on  rapidly ;  and  on  the  pro- 
posal of  I'hilokmtes  the  people  were  invited  to  consider  whether 
tbey  would  make  not  merely  peace  but  a  penuanont  alliance  with 
the  Makedonian  klnp.  The  proposal  was  carried,  the  only  clause 
;  struck  out  being  one  whicii  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the 
treaty  the  Phokiaus  and  the  town  of  Ilalos.  Painful  though  it 
may  have  been  to  I>emosthenes  to  acquiesce  in  such  a  covenant, 
there  con  be  no  doubt  that  he  expressed  his  approval  of  it.  He 
might  fairly  do  so.  Whe:i  Euboulos,  the  friend  of  .i^Ischines,  told 
the  people  that,  if  they  rejected  the  pence,  they  must  submit  to 
personal  service,  to  increased  taxation,  and  to  forfeit  the  Theoric 
Fund,  Demosthenes  could  not  deny  that  they  had  no  other  alter- 
native, and  that,  if  they  would  not  brace  themselves  up  for  the 
-eflbrt,  nothing  remained  but  to  make  terms  with  the  conqueror. 
He  might  further  have  said  that  so  long  as  the  Phokians  were 
included  among  the  allies  of  Athens,  Thennopylai  ws«  safii,  and 
Attica  was  safe  also ;  but  the  envoys  sent  by  Philip  to  complete  the 
treaty  soon  made  it  known  that  their  master  would  not  allow  the 
Phobian  name  to  appear  in  it,  nor  can  we  have  much  doubt  that  his 
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^^tAmiin**'^"  ^*^  known  also  botli  to  Philokrates,  who  had  origi- 
nAllv  pwposed  their  exchision  in  terms,  and  to  ^Eschines. 

()n  no  other  supposition  can  we  explain  the  falsehoods  bjr 

which  when  his  envoys  had  discharjred  their  errand,  they  sought 

to  hoodwink  the  people  to  his  real  designs.      Philip 

tho  rh^k5'»n    insisted  on  the  exclusion  of  the  Phokians,  hut  this 

iwme  from       ^^.^  ^j^|^.  ^y^^^^j  j^jj,  ffcnuine  love  both  for  them  and  for 

the  trcrtij  •  •■  " 

.in;  n.c.  tlie  Athenians.  lie  could  not  aclmowledpre  the  former 
fijt  his  allies,  because  they  were  at  war  with  the  Thebans,  whom 
ho  'was  compelled  to  style  his  friends ;  but  the  alliance  of  Athens 
would  st">  stivn^hen  his  hands  as  to  enable  him  to  show  his  true 
ooli>urs,  and  then  they  would  see  him  crush  Thebes,  set  free  the 
snhjei't  cities  which  she  now  kept  down,  and  even  restore  to  the 
Athenians  the  lonjr-lost  and  dearly  coveted  Amphipolis.  If,  then, 
tlie  latter  would  swear  t<^  the  peace  without  specifying"  the 
riiokians  amonjr  their  allies,  this  would  not  only  bo  no  treachery 
to  tliem,  but  a  positive  benelit,  as  it  would  prevent  the  Thebans 
iV\MU  swin^  throu<rli  the  real  desifrns  of  Philip.  This  omission  to 
sixvilV  tlie  Phokians  was,  it  nuist  bo  noted,  a  very  different  thinir 
on  anv  such  hvpothosis  iVoui  their  exclusion  in  terms;  and  if  the 
issu«»  of  the  whole  stni;r«2"le,  if  the  ultimate  predominance  of  Philip 
Aud  the  downfall  of  Athens  and  of  Hellas  depended  on  tlie  resolu- 
tion nt)W  taken,  the  blame  of  the  r.^sidt  cannot  be  laid  upon 
l>tMU')sth«'nes.  If  for  liimself  he  disWievetl  the  statements  of 
Msrhines,  he  must  have  known  that  without  fresh  evidence  of 
rhilip's  double-dealing'  he  could  obtain  no  hearinjr  from  the 
rtsM'inbly,  and  that  in  the  lack  of  such  evidence  there  was  little  hope 
or  none  of  inducinjr  them  to  reconsider  the  question. 

What  Philip  wanted  most  of  all  was  time.     Every  day  gained 

um(U>  it  possible  fur  him  to  achieve  some  new  conquest,  while 

Athens  jussuredlv  was  not  movinjr  onwards  to  victors*. 

WInv  o  .  •  ,  .  ,  * 

.!N.hiii(>s  in  For  this  very  reason  it  was  to  her  interest  to  bind 
nHMivingthe  i>iiiiip  ]^y  ^  personal  en^rairement,  for  there  was  but 
inont  s  of  too  mucli  reasou  for  feannu'-  that  he  would  set  aside 

^  "''^'  or  evade  any  pledjxes  which  mi*rht  be  given  by  his 

en\  oys.  It  was  therefore  the  duty  of  the  Athenian  ambassadors, 
(th(»same  men  who  had  been  sent  on  the  Hrst  mission),  to  hasten 
with  all  speed  to  the  place  where  Philip  might  be,  and  there  to 
iiHM'ive  his  oaths  without  the  loss  of  an  hour.  There  is  not  the 
nliu"htest  evidence  even  fen*  the  suspicion  that  Demosthenes  failed 
in  tins  duty.  The  history  of  the  embassy  places  it  beyond  doubt 
I  hut  in  every  ca^e  he  wa,s  outvoted  ;  that  his  own  desj)at<^hes  to 
lim  Athenians  revealing  the  true  state  of  atiairs  were  suppressed; 
I  hill  false  reports  were  sent  in  their  stead;  and  that  when  he 
wittlii'd  to  return  home  himself,  he  was  forcibly  hiudei'ed  by  Philip- 
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from  eo  doing'.  We  can  therefore  see  at  once  the  drift  of  the 
policy  vliicli  kept  /Eschices  and  his  collengues  at  Athens  for  nine 
days  after  the  oaths  had  been  taken  hy  the  repreeentativeB  of 
Philip;  ivhii!h  allowed  fifty  more  days  to  paas  before  they  had 
their  tttst  iotarview  with  him;  and  which  induced  them,  when 
they  were  brouglit  into  hia  presence,  to  say  nothing  about  the 
special  errand  on  which  they  had  been  sent.  It  bad  been  pro- 
vided in  the  treaty,  that  alt  conquests  made  since  the  swearing 
of  the  oatlis  should  be  void ;  but  it  was  absurd  to  suppose  that 
I'hilip  would  abide  by  this  provision  when  they  had  allowed  him 
lime  enougli  to  subjugate  whole  countries  before  they  catue  to 
him.  It  ia  ini]>osaible  to  believe  that  these  delays  arose  from  anv 
other  cause  than  the  deliberate  purpose  of  playing  into  his  hands 
by  a  preconcerted  scheme. 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  vefir  had  passed  before  the  envoys  returned 
to  Athens.  They  liad  at  lost  administered  the  oaths  to  Philip  at 
Phemi, — in  other  words,  when  he  was  once  more  with  March  „( 
bis  army  close  to  Thermopylai.  Not  one  of  his  allies  PWiip  tu 
had  thevtfilien the  trouble  to  visit;  but  lo  shield  them  ijj,  ""'''^' 
from  the  anger  of  the  people,  they  carried  with  ihem  ***  ■■■"■ 
a  letter,  in  which  Philip  baid  that  he  had  purposely  kept  them 
about  him,  because  he  wanted  their  aid  in  settling  the  quarrel 
between  the  cities  of  Ilalos  and  I'barsalos.  The  plea  was  trans- 
parently false;  but  the  envoys  bad  a  harder  task  before  them,  and 
it  mnst  be  allowed  that  they  were  found  not  unequal  to  it.  As  a 
senator  for  that  year,  Demostbeues  was  able  at  once  to  make  his 
report  to  hia  fel low-councillors.  In  so  doing,  he  told  the  plain 
uniamished  tale,  which  left  on  tlieir  minds  no  doubt  whatever  of 
the  treacliory  of  jEschines,  and  ended  by  beseeching  them  not  to 
allow  the  I'holiians  to  be  betrayed  as  the  UlynthianH  and  others 
had  been  betrayed  before  them.  A  tieet  of  lifty  triremes  was 
ready  to  he  used  on  any  emergency,  and  the  Senate  lesolved  to 
propose  lo  the  people  that  il  should  be  used  now.  But  when 
(piobably  on  the  next  day)  the  assembly  met,  /Eschines,  feeling 
that  for  himself  and  his  I'ellow-cotispinitors  life  and  death  hung 
in  the  balance,  hastened  to  tell  bis  countrvwen  in  one  breath  that 
Philip  had  lakeu  the  oath,  and  was  by  that  lime  at  Thermopylai. 
But  he  added  with  unblushing  impudence,  that  this  high-minded 
and  honourable  sovereign  had  come  solely  to  avenge  the  cause  of 
the  Phokians  by  putting  down  their  dundly  enemies  the  Thebane ; 
that,  in  fact,  he  would  moke  the  Thebans  restore  the  treasures 
which  Philomelos  and  hia  liucceseors  had  taken  from  the  Delphian 
temple;  and  that  be  would  confer  on  the  Athenians  sundry  benefits, 
Mme  of  which  yEschines  could  not  with  prudence  particularise. 
Not  only  was  the  plot  thickening,  but  the  movement  of  the 
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actors  in  it  was  becoming  more  rapid.  Fooled  with  the  promise 
that  they  should  see  the  humiliation  of  Thebes,  the  Athenians 
who  had  been  induced  to  omit  the  name  of  the  PhokiaDS  from  the 
KiHiiivr  at  list  of  their  allies  were  by  an  infatuation  immeasurably 
wiirli^^tiiio  loiore  gross  cheated  into  the  declaration,  that  if  tfas 
snirrnacr  of  Phokiaus  would  not  surrender  Delphoi  to  the  Amphik- 
S4«  ii!c!  tyouic  body,  the  Athenians  would  compel  them  to  do 
80  by  force.  The  Phokians  were  not  to  be  thus  blinded.  They 
had  listened  thus  far  time  after  time  to  speeches  which  told  them 
that  thinpfs  done  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  them 
were  reallv  done  onlv  for  the  sake  of  insurinj^  their  safety  and  their 
welfare;  but  they  felt  that  the  mask  had  at  length  been  flung 
aside  when  they  heard  the  conditional  declaration  of  war  put  out 
against  them  by  the  Athenians.  Within  three  days  Phalaikos  had 
put  an  end  to  the  Sacred  War  by  making  his  submis- 
Philip  with  sion  to  Philip ;  and  Philip,  master  of  Phokis,  threw 
Thebes.  ^jj*  j^jj  disguise  and  declared  himself  the  hearty  friend 

and  allv  of  Thebes. 

ml 

The  Atlienian  people  were  assembled  in  Peiraieus  when  the 
tidings  came  that  the  man  whom  .Eschiues  was  never  weary  of 
Treachery  of  praising  was  in  possession  of  Thermopylai.  At  once 
-Sschinci.  ^hev  passed  the  vote  which  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  had  brought  the  country  population  of  Attic% 
into  Athens;  but  Pliilip  had  as  yet  no  intention  of  attacking 
them.  Witliout  striking  a  blow,  he  Vad  broken  up  the  power  of 
Phalaikos,  and  wrested  from  him  the  whole  Phokiau  territory ; 
but  he  well  knew  that,  even  if  he  should  succeed  in  conqueric^ 
Athens,  victory  must  be  preceded  b}*  a  terrible  struggle.  He  was 
soon  joined  by  yEscliiues,  who  went  to  him  through  Thtbee, 
although  he  had  lately  denounced  the  Thebans  as  thirsting  for 
his  blood ;  and  that  trusty  servant,  who  probably  concocted  with 
him  a  fi-esh  letter  to  cajole  his  countr}-men,  returned  to  Athens  to 
say  with  effronteiy  seldom  surpassed  that  Philip,  sorely  against  his 
will,  had  been  constrained  by  the  Thebans  to  crush  the  Phokians, 
and  so  to  give  oll'ence  to  the  Athenians,  with  whom  he  heartily 
desired  to  be  at  peace.  Peace  was  accordingly  made,  and  the 
Athenians  were  left  at  leisure  to  contemplate  the  nun  caused  by 
their  persistence  in  a  policy  against  which  Demosthenes  had  for 
years,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  protested  in  vain.  The  cities 
of  l*hokis  were  all  broken  up  ;  the  vengeance  of  the  Thebans  was 
let  loose  upon  their  misei-able  inhabitants ;  and  murder,  lust^  and 
vio!(»nce  made  the  whole  land  a  howling  wilderness. 

Meanwhile  Philip  was  exalted  to  a  greatness  which  in  his  most 
i<anguine  moments  he  could  scarcely  have  dared  to  hope  for.  He 
had  restored  the  Delphians  to  the  guardiaoahip  of  the  temple  i 
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he  had  summoned  together  the  AmphiktroniG  <!6tiiicil;  and  b;  it 
he  had  been  aolemnlir  rect^niaed  eui  s  member  of  the  AmphiSrtjonio 
brotherhood.  The  two  votes  hitherto  belonging-  to  Kiteiion  of 
the  Pholrinns  were  tmnsfetred  to  him,  aad  he  could  Philip  into 
nowinterfereanddictate  in  Hellenic  nffaireas  the  chosen  lyonSbS" 
chumpion  of  the  god  of  Belphoi.  For  jEschinea  tierhoai. 
it  mav  be  enough  to  say  that  he  was  content  to  baak  in  the  radi- 
ance of  hie  masler'x  grefttneBa.  Thus  much  at  least  is  certain  (aa 
BemoetheDes  himself  pllM  it),  that  only  on  the  hvpothesia  of  bis. 
treachery  can  we  account  for  hia  eubseqnent  behaviour.  An  honest 
but  weak-minded  man  might  be  fooled  twice  or  thrice  by  a 
wily  and  unscrupulouH  plotter ;  but  bo  soon  as  he  discovered  the- 
cheat,  his  indignation  against  the  man  who  had  thus  plunged  hfm 
in  the  mire  would  be  the  mor«  vehement  and  lasting.  Withi 
jEschinee,  Demosthenes  inaists,  there  was  no  indignation  at  all. 
Before  the  occupation  of  Thermopylai  he  had  been  content  to  be-- 
spatter  Philip  with  indiscriminate  praiaee;  but  after  that  time- 
he  was  eager  to  proclaim  his  enthusiastic  devotion  to  hb  service. 
Attempts  to  pcreen  this  consummate  traitor  on  the  score  of  igno-- 
Tsnce  art!  al>surd.  iEschines  betrays  his  full  knowledge  of  Philip's . 
designs,  when  ho  admits  Chat  he  had  counselled  him  so  to  use  hiu 
power  on  becoming  [uanter  of  Thermopylai  as  to  protect  Ihe- 
Boiotian  cities  against  the  cruelty  and  tyranny  of  Thebes.  Pro- 
bably he  would  not  himself  have  journeyed  through  Thebee  had, 
he  not  taken  care  to  inform  its  citizens  that  his  expressions  were- 
generally  to  be  interpreted  by  their  contraries. 

The  se([uel  of  the  story  to  the  dismal  day  of  Ch^roneia  may  be 
briefly  told.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  \vnd'  pictures  we 
know  it  only  in  its  outlines;  and  these  bring  before  DaT-iinams 
us  only  the  old  strunylo  of  one  clear-sighted  and-  o*  l«i>*r!iiM. 
honest  man  against  an  indifference  or  an  apathy  in-  which  treason, 
found  itH  most  efficient  instnunent.  While  Isokrates  was  inditing- 
oratinns  urging  Philip  to  lead  the  combined  anuamenta  of  tUe- 
chief  Hellenic  cities  against  the  Persian  king,  Dunostheues,  witb 
the  true  modemtion  of  genuine  pAtriotism,  besought  bif  couutiyuien 
to  acquiesce  in  the  peace  which  they  had  been  coDatmined  to 
accept.  To  Demosthenes  the  avoidance  of  any  offence  which,  by 
placing  .^.tliens  under  the  Amphiktyonic  ban,  might  give  Philip  the 
handle  which  he  needed,  was,  under  the  circtinutances  of  the 
moment,  a  matter  of  the  first  importance:  to  Isokiatm  the  vain. 
pretence  of  vengeance  for  wrongs  done  hj  Xenes  brought  with  it 
more  than  a  compenaation  for  ignominious  subservience  fo  a  foreign 
dictator.  To  the  weaker  mind  of  Isokratee  the  condition  of  the 
alave  seemed  changed  if  he  wore  decked  out  with- the  trappnga  of' 
a  conqueror;  in  the  healthy  judgement  of  Demoethqnes,  the  only,- 
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hope  of  safety  lay  in  the  union  of  caution  with  promptitude,  and 
the  most  strenuous  effort  was  amply  rewarded  by  a  slight  gain,  ao 
loQi?  as  this  gain  were  real.    But  if  Isokrates  could  boniah  ftom  his 
thoughts  the  degradation  of  the  Greeks  at  home  by  framing'  pictures 
of  Greeks  triumphant  at  Sousa,  for  Demosthenes  this  artificial 
givatnees  had  no  value  whatever.    He  could  foresee  vnth.  over- 
n(>w*ering  vividness  the  colossal  proportions  which  tbe  Maked(Hiian 
empire  must  shortly  reach,  imless  at  the  eleventh  hour  Sparta, 
Thebes,  and  Athens  could  lay  aside  their  feuds,  and  go  hand  in 
hand  against  the   common  enemy.     He  could  see  that  in  the 
jealousies  which  kept  the  Hellenic  cities  apart  Philip  had  for  the 
present  precisely  those  conditions  which  he  most  earnestly  coveted, 
and  that  so  long  as  these  dissensions  were  continued,  he  could 
safely  multiply  his  conquests  in  Ambrakia  and  Thrace,  in  Elis  and 
Kpeiros,  in  the  Oorinthian  gulf  and  among  the  strongholds  of 
Ill}iian  and  Paionian  mountaineers.    But  if  Demosthenes  had  at 
the  first  hoped  that  peace  might  be  permanently  maintained,  the 
course  pursued  by  Philip  speedily  taught  him  that  Athens  was  left 
to  herself  only  until  he  should  be  ready  to  crush  her ;  nor  could  he 
well  fail  to  see  that  the  catastrophe  could  not  very  long  be  post- 
poned. 

A  dispute  respecting  the  islet  of  Ilalonnesos  brought  Athens 
almost  to  the  verge  of  open  war.  Philip  had  seized  it,  as  he  pre- 
Disputes  be-  tended,  from  the  pirate  Sostratos,  and,  having  so  ti^en 
tween  the  it,  he  offered  to  hand  it  over  as  a  gift  to  the  Athenians, 
and  Philip.  "^'^^  claimed  it  as  th(»ir  ancient  possession.  If  no 
343  n.c.  modem  statesman  could  be  found  to  listen  to  such  a 
proposal,  we  must  hold  the  Athenians  fully  justified  in  rejecting  it 
Nor  was  it  here  only  that  Philip  was  carrying  on  war  with  a  people 
with  whom  he  professed  to  be  at  peace.  The  active  alliance  of  the 
Byzantians  would  enable  him  to  cut  off  the  supplies  of  com  on 
which  Athens  in  great  measui-e  depended ;  and  this  alliance  he  was 
striving  to  bring  about,  when  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  in- 
duced them  to  make  common  cause  with  the  one  citv  which,  if  it 
wore  not  indeed  already  too  late,  might  break  in  upon  his  course  of 
uninterrupted  conquest.  The  anger  of  Philip  showed  itself  not 
nierelv  in  the  siege  of  Perinthos,  but  in  the  march  of 
his  army  across  the  Cbersonesos.  This  ravaging  of 
their  territories  exhausted  the  patience  of  the  Athenians,  who  de- 
clared war  against  Philip,  while  Demosthenes,  it  would  seem,  was 
still  absent  on  his  mission.  The  step  was  one  of  which  he  would 
gladly  have  taken  to  himself  the  credit ;  we  may,  therefore,  well 
believe  him  when  he  tells  us  that  it  was  not  taken  on  his  aduce. 

The  semblance  of  peace  which  for  six  years  had  tied  the  hands 
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not  of  the  MftlcedonuiD  cnDqueror,  but  of  his  enfeebled  enemies,  was 
now  exchanged  for  the  ruilitj  of  open  war ;  and  Fhilip     HcTived 
found  it  convenient  to  string  together  a  multitude  of    J^g^^ 
charges  till  designed  to  show  tlmt  the  wmt  wns  brnughi     iiinni. 
about  wholly  by  the  provocation  of  Athens.     Her  otators  made  a 
trade  of  exciting  the  people  against  their  most  friendly  and  peace- 
loving  neighboiwi  and  lie  people,  carried  anay  by  their  love  of 
war,  had  plunged  into  a  struggle  with  a  king  who  desired  nothing 
less  than  their  cordial  friendship.     The  form  into  which  he  chose 
to  throw  his  accusations  fully  proves  his  talent  for  biting  satire ; 
but  he  was  now  to  learn  for  a  while  that  Athenian  energy  could 
stJU  weigh  down  the  balance  against  hiiu.     Compelled  to  abandon 
the  siege  of  Periutbos,  he  flew  to  the  AS.'^ult  of  Byzantion.     He 
had  thought  to  carry  the  place  by  the  suddenness  of  his  attacit, 
and  here,  too,  he  was  baffled.    Athens  remained  mistress  of  the 
highway  to  the  Kuxine;  and  Demosthenes,  cheered  by  the  grati- 
tude of  his  countrymen,  went  manfully  onwards  in  the  great  work 
of  his  life.    The  Athenians  were  beginning  to  see  the  true  character 
of  their  adversary,  and  the  need  of  Etrenuoiia  resistance.    Seizing  the 
opportune  moment,  the  great  orator  besought  them  to     Fin^nd*! 
place  on  a  better  footing  the  system  which  regulated  con-    reformn  or 
tributions  for  purposes  of  war.    Urns  fnr  the  wealfhier     „«. 
citizens,  divided  into  certain  clasaos  by  fi.ved  limits  of       sbsb.c. 
income,  had  been  called   upon  lo  take  part  in  the   equipment  of 
the  navy ;  but  all  the  members  in  any  elates  \s  ere  assessed  in  precisely 
the  some  smu.    On  the  suggestion  nf  Demosthenes,  each  man  was 
now  called  upon  lo  contribute  according  to  his  rated  property.    The 
aggregate  revenue  was  thus  largely  iacreased,  the  burden  on  the  le?s 
w^thy  contributors  was  sensibly  lessened,  and  the  navy  n-as  put 
into  a  elate  of  efficiency  which  would  have  done  no  discredit  to  tho 
city  in  the  pahuiest  days  of  her  empire. 

But.thii  evil  genius  of  Athens  and  of  Hellas  was  now  to  work 
busily  elsewhere.       After  the  battle  which  destroyed  the  array  of 
Mardonios  at  I'lataiai,'  the  Athenians  had  placed  in    origin  ot 
the   Delphian   temple   oome  gilt  shields,   beuring   an     thoThinl 
inscription  which  marked  fhem  as  spoils  taken  from  "' 

the  Persians  and  Thebans  when  they  fought  together  i^jainst  the 
Greeks.  Tlurough  lapse  of  time  the  gold  hod  become  tarnished  and 
the  in.icriptions  so  faded  as  lo  be  ahnosl  illegible.  The  Athenian.", 
therefore,  ordered  them  lo  be  burnished,  au<!  the  visitors  could  now 
read  at  a  glance  the  words  which  recorded  the  ancient  treachery  of 
the  Thebans.  Wilh  some  fairness  and  force  it  might  have  been 
urged  that  this  parading  of  old  misdeeds  was  both  iujudicioiu  and 

I  See  p.  SSfi. 
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mali^nant ;  but  the  Lokrinns  of  Amphissa,  who  stood  forth  as 
accusers,  chose  rather  to  arrai({n  the  Athenians  on  the  gTOimd  of 
impiety  for  setting  up  these  offerings  without  going  diroofrh  the^ 
usual  ceremonies  of  re-consecration.     In  the  default  of  the  Hier- 
omnemou  *  Diognetos,  who  was  prostrate  with  fever,  it  fell  to  the 
lot  of  ^Eschines  to  reply  to  this  charge.     He  might  have  insisted 
that  from  lack  of  the  previous  notice,  to  which  all  members  of  the 
Amphiktyonic  brotherhood  were  in  titled,  the  case  could  not  he 
heard  in  the  present  session  of  the  council ;  and  there  can  he  no 
doubt  that  this  plea  must  have  insured  its  postponement.    He 
might  also  hav3  argued  the  matter  on  its  merits,  and  have  urged 
that  the  Athenians  had  a  perfect  right  to  regild  the  letters  of 
a  faded  inscription.     He  chose  to  do  neither, — in  all  likelihood 
because  he  saw  that  the  Assembly  was  in  a  state  of  dangerous  ex- 
citement.   The  element  cf  religious  animosity,  which  had  been 
allowed  full  play  during  the  ten  years  of  the  last  Sacred  War,  ws» 
not  easily  to '  be  repressed ;   and  ^schines,  as  he  tells   us,  felt 
instinctively  that  the  charge  of  impiety  would  be  effectuaUy  met 
only  by  prompt  retort.     From  tlie  lofty  platform  of  the  temple  he 
could  look  down  on  the  haven  of  Kirrha  enlivened  with  the  ships 
which  brought  crowds  of  pilgrims  to  the  Delphian  shrine,  and 
surrounded  by  the  olive  groves  and  corn  fields  which  interposed  a 
girdle  of  verdure  between  the  city  and  the  dreary  desert  beyond 
them.     From  this  pleasant  and  busy  scene  he  could  draw  the  eyes 
of  his  hearers  to  the.  brazen  plate  on  the  wall,  hard  by,  which 
recorded  the  sentence  of  the  Amphiktyonic  judges  in  the  days  of 
Solon.     That  strip  of  luxmious  vegetation  was  a  deadly  offence 
against  the  Delphian  god ;  the  wealth  of  the  Kirrhaian  port  was 
amassed  in  direct  defiance  of  the  judgement  pronoimcedby  the  mouth 
of  his  ministers.     If  he  wished  to  rekindle  the  slumbering  fires 
of  religious  fanaticism,  ho  had  but  to  point  the  contrast  between 
the  prosperity  of  the  pilgrims*  haven  and  the  desolation  to  which 
the  whole  plain  had  been  doomed  for  ever.     Seeing  that  he  could 
thus  tiu'n  the  tables  on  the  accusers  of  Athens,  .^schines  hesitated 
not  for  an  in.^tant.     There,  on  the  wall  before  them,  was  the  iatal 
record ;  and  there,  on  the  plain  below,  they  might  see  the  groves 
which  bore  witness  to  the  impiet}'  of  generations,  and  the  haven 
where  the  dock-o>vners  enriched  themselves  by  tolls  the  gathering 
of  which  was  a  profanation.     *  It  is  for  you,*  he  said,  addressing 
the  Council,  *  to  take  vengeance  for  the  sacrilege ;  and  if  you  fail 
to  do  so,  you  can  no  longer  with  a  clear  conscience  take  part  in  the 
worship  of  the  god.'  His  words  roused  in  his  hearers  an  ungovernable 
wrath :  but  the  day  was  wearing  on,  and  time  was  lacking  to  finish 

1  The  secretary  sent  by  each  State  to  the  meetings  of  the  Amphiktyonir' 
counciL 
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flte  work  Wore  the  sun  went  down.  With  tbe  dawn,  however, 
&e  whole  Delphian  people  must  be  readj  with  their  pickaxes  and 
their  gpodea,  to  throw  down  the  accursed  walla  and  uproot  the 
hateful  vine^rds.  Such  was  the  bidding  of  the  herald ;  and  on 
this  enand  of  destruction  the  Delphians  in  the  ttaaquil  light 
of  a  spring  morning  streamed  forth  from  their  gates,  burning  with 
rage  against  a  people  for  whom  but  a  few  hours  ago  they  would 
have  expressed  no  feelings  but  those  of  kindlj  fiiendship.  In 
utter  amazement  the  Lokrians  of  Amphissa  beheld  the  distant 
flames  as  they  rose  from  the  harbour  and  the  houses  of  Eirrha. 
IIuTTTing  down  with  all  speed,  they  caught  the  plunderers  red- 
handed  aJid  drove  them  beck  to  Delphoi;  but  raYerence  for  the 
Aatphiktyomc  tribunal  withheld  them,  it  is  said,  {rom  all  attempts 
to  wash  out  the  wrong  in  blood.  Such  was  the  issue  of  the  retort 
of  jEscliines,  and  such  were  the  exploits  for  which  he  unblushinglj 
claimed  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen. 

The   wrath   of    the   cnisaders   was    now   turned   against   the 
Amphissians.     A   special  meeting   of  the   Amphilityons   was   to 
determine  the    mesjure  of   the  punishment  to  be    meted  out  to 
them.     These  were  godless  rebels  who  must  be  forcibly  put  down : 
the  Athenians  were  champions  of  the  god,  deserving  all  honour. 
The  Demo»  on  the  return  of  ..^Ischines  were  naturally  tempted  to 
lay  this  flattering  unction  to  their  souls,  and  to  reseat     j[g^^  „( 
the  freedom  with  which  Demosthenes  warned  them    ttasAtb«- 
that  jEschines  was  bringing  an  Amphiktyonic  war    ^fij^t^ 
within  the  borders  of  Attica  itself.    But  it  was  no    raid  envoy* 
hard  task  to  convince  ihem  that  the  building  of  the  city     ^ikfyS^te 
of  Kirrha  and  the  cultivation  of  the  land  around  it    "™''*'' 
were  offences  only  against  the  sentence  of  men  who 
bad  been  dead  well  nigh  two  hundred  years,  while  they  vastly 
promoted  the  comfort  and  security  of  the  pilgrims  who  crowded  to 
the  Delphian  festivals;  and  thus  j'Eschines  found  himself  foiled  by 
the  resolution  of  the  people  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  special 
Amphiktyonic  meeting  to  which  he  had  invited  them.      The  fact 
that  the  Thebaus  came  to  the  same  decision  seems  to  indicate  the 
growth  of  a  more  friendly  feeling  on  their  part  towards  the  Alhe- 
nians,  and  to  account  for  the  slender  success  which  attended  the 
operations  of  the  remaining  Amphiktyons. 

At  the  legularraeetingheid  in  thesutunm  the  Athenian  envoys 
were,  it  seems,  present;  nor  can  we  doubt  that  Philip  also  waa 
there  represented.  As  a  member  of  the  brotherhood,  panUtoiUon 
he  had  a  right  to  interfere  in  person ;  but  it  was  more  ot  xiuOa  bj 
in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  his  life  to  wait  with  f'U'P- 
patience  for  the  invitation  which  he  knew  was  coming.  He  had 
no  sooner  received  it  than  he  announced  his  immediate  purpose  of 
B  B 
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pi^fy^hing  to  the  help  of  the  god ;  but  instead  of  hastaaiqg^  thiongh 
the  desoJate  Fhokis  to  Delphoi,  he  paused  by  the  way  to  n-£artifr 
the  dismantled  town  of  Elateia.  Any  further  attempt  to  keep  up 
the  pretence  of  Amphiktyonic  execution  against  the  Lokrians 
would  now  have  been  al^iurd.  The  mask  was  theiefbie  flung 
aside,  and  his  envoys  appeared  at  Thebes  to  say  that  he  was  going 
to  punish  the  Athenians^  and  to  demand  their  aid  in  the  enter- 
prise. Of  their  compliance  he  entertained  no  doubt.  He  knew 
well  how  wide  a  gulf  had  separated  Thebes  from  Athens ;  he  knew 
that  if  he  had  made  a  free  passage  into  Attica  the  condition  of 
his  help  during  the  last  Sacred  War^  he  would  have  encountered  do 
opposition ;  and  he  felt  that  having  given  that  help  imconditionaUyy 
he  might  now  fairly  look  for  his  reward.  Assureidly  he  would  not 
have  been  disappointed,  if  at  this  moment  zBschines  could  have 
carried  the  Athenians  with  him. 

The  Prytiineis  were  seated  at  their  evening  meal  when  the  mes- 
senger reached  Athens  with  the  tidings  that  Philip  had  established 
himself  at  Elateia.    At  once  they  cleared  the  marketr 
Demoetbc       place,  and  sent  the  herald  to  summon  the  people  to  the 
noj  that  tuo     assemblv  at  break  of  day.     When  however  ihe  senate 
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shoaidaid  had  explamed  the  reason  for  the  summons  and  the 
the  Thebans.  citizens  were  invited  to  speak,  there  was  for  a  while  a 
dead  silence.  All  felt,  says  Demosthenes,  that  neither  patriotism  nor 
wealth  could  supply  the  lack  of  the  one  thing  needful  in  a  counsellor 
at  this  crisis, — the  knowledge,  namely,  of  the  real  motives  by  which 
Philip  was  guided.  Conscious  that  he  had  dinned  these  motives 
but  too  well,  Demosthenes  at  length  came  forward  to  cheer  them 
with  the  assurance  that  they  might  yet,  if  they  bestirred  themselves 
check  him  in  his  triumphant  career.  They  might  suppose  or  they 
might  have  been  told  that  the  Thebans  were  to  a  man  on  Philip's 
side.  The  very  fact  that  he  was  fortif}4ng  Elateia  conclusively  re- 
futed such  a  notion.  The  hearty  support  of  the  Thebans  would  have 
rendered  that  task  superfluous,  and  the  Atlienians  would  by  this  time 
have  seen  his  army  within  their  borders.  But  Philip  had  not  this 
support ;  and  it  remained  for  the  Athenians  to  determine  whether 
they  would  avail  themselves  of  the  friendly  feeling  which  many 
Thebans  assuredly  entertained  for  them.  If  they  chose  to  harp 
upon  the  miserable  qimrrels  of  their  past  history,  the  golden  oppoi^ 
tunity  would  soon  be  lost :  if  on  the  other  hand  they  would  offer 
to  help  them  at  once  and  with  all  their  forces  and  unconditionallv, 
lie  felt  assured  that  their  offer  would  be  joyfully  welcomed,  and  a 
foundation  laid  for  harmonious  action  which  might  lead  to  true 
and  permanent  imion. 

The  proposal  was  carried  without  a  dissentient  voice.    Even 
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jSachinaa  felt  that  in  the  supreme  eialt&tion  of  tlie  moment  he 
dared  not  put  before  them  hie  poisooed  cup  of  BUXeij  AiUum  b«. 
and  tnoaon.  He  saw  that  for  once  t^e  people  were  in  Ttieba  mnd 
«aniest,  and  to  bis  dismay  he  learot  that  the  same  Athtau. 
spirit  had  been  kindled  in  the  Thebana.  Nor  was  the  disappoint- 
ment of  Philip  leas  keen  than  that  of  his  worshipper.  He  had  fully 
counted  on  theb  neutrality  at  least,  if  not  on  their  eotituaiastic 
support,  and  now  he  must  fight  bis  way  through  Boiotia  instead  of 
■narching  Idsiu^lyacrees  it  into  Attica.  At  Athens  Demosthenes 
had  at  leng^  acquired  an  influence  scarcely  less  than  that  which 
bad  been  exercised  by  Perikles.  By  his  advice  everything  was 
made  to  give  way  to  the  indispensable  needs  of  the  hour.  The  new 
works  at  the  Feir^eus  were  suspended ;  the  existing  law  respecting 
the  Theoric  Fund  was  repealed,  and  the  revenue  wluch  would  have 
been  spent  on  religious  celebrations  was  diverted  to  the  purpoees  of 
the  war. 

Xhiring  tbe  ten  months  which  passed  between  the  fortification 
of  Elateia  and  the  catastrophe  which  closed  the  struggle,  the  allies 
were  not  idle.  Demosthenes  was  crowned  for  some  BRUleot 
successes  g^ned  by  their  combined  forces,  and  a  more  CiisLrocsi*. 
serious  hindrance  was  placed  in  Philip's  path  by  the 
re-estAblishmcnt  of  Phokis.  On  tbe  other  hand  that  unwearied 
and  politic  leader  fulSUed  the  mission  which  the  Amphiktyons  had 
laid  upon  him.  The  sentence  passed  in  the  time  of  Solon  was  agun 
put  in  force,  and  the  Ampbiasians  were  driven  into  exile.  Of  the 
inddents  immediately  preceding  tbe  fatal  £ght  of  Ctuuroneia  we 
know  nothing,  of  the  battle  itself  little  more  than  tbe  result.  It 
is  enough  to  say  that  on  tbe  one  side  was  the  most  consummate 
general  of  tbe  age,  on  tbe  other  no  one  commander  of  more  than 
aveiBge  military  talent;  that  among  the  allies  citizens  who  had  to 
overcome  a  strong  repugnance  to  personal  service  were  pitted  against 
Tetemn  mountaineers  such  as  those  which  won  for  tbe  elder  Cyrus 
a  hundred  victories ; '  that  if  the  Thebana  bad  their  Sacred  Band 
and  the  phalanx  which  bad  wrought  wonders  when  wielded  by 
KpsmeinondaR,  their  discipline  WAS  now  more  slack  and  their  ardour 
less  vehement,  while  lastly  the  tactic  which  had  won  the  day  at 
Leuktra  and  Mantineia  was  more  than  counteracted  by  tbe  new 
weapon  with  which  Philip  bad  armed  his  columns.  The  long 
sarissa  or  pike  could  do  terrible  execution  at  a  distance  which  the 
Tbeban  spear  failed  to  reach.  The  stnif^la  was  fierce  and  obsti- 
nate ;  hut  at  length  the  youthful  Alexander  saw  the  Sacred  Band 
borne  down  beneath  his  father's  hosts,  and  the  iron  discipline  of 
hia  northern  warriors  shatter  tbe  hopes  of  Thebes  and  Ath«i8. 

■  See  p.  111. 
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The  lf>f*!?  "3  the  sid-^  of  the  allicv.  both  of  the  slak  ui  of 

priso=eT«,  was  terrible.    The  two  Atheman  leadfin  e0ei|nd  bm 

ir.cwi^i        the  field :  hut  b  v  a  practice  which  had  now  Iww  • 

SSS-^h^'     iia^it  the  pe.^ple  summoned  Lvsihles  hefofo  tWrWai 

zjsaiirur f.-.-i    condemnelhuut«:t death.  The XTiehan general TlnfV 

*'*'**'•  was  araons:  the  deod :  but  his  coontmnen  ndpuuA 

him  a3  a  traitor.   Rnh  the  men  were  in  all  likelihood  innocent :)rt 

a  pe-^ple  mu?t  be  far  'jrouv  on  the  downward  path  when  they  can  biK- 

tnallv  treat  failure  r.fter  honest  effort  as  a  crime. '     If  some  iB& 

manner  taunted  Dem^^sthenes  with  grose  cowardice,  the  iiet  Atf 

his  infiuecce  was  increased  rather  than  abated  proves  condosittir 

that  the  chai^  was  n'>t  credited  br  the   Athenians  genoiIK. 

Either  bv  his  advice  or  by  that  of  Hypereides  decrees  were  fmai 

orderimr  the  Cf^untry  p^^pulation  to  take  refuge  in  the  ontlTiif  M 

or  within  the  walls  of  Athens,  removing  the  civil  disabifitittof  iD 

citizens  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  franchise,  granting  alSttt 

ship  to  the  3Ietoikoi  and  freedom  to  the  shiTes  on  condition  of  tfacff 

befuinsr  arms  f^ir  the  defence  of  the  rity.     All  that  was  needad  fir 

the  repair  of  the  walls  or  fortifications  was  done  with  that  lamditT 

which  had  alwnys  charactori-sfHi  Athenian  workmen ;  and  AAetf 

stoi-Ki  ready  for  a  siecpe.  for  which  she  miffht  fairly  expect  a  sotm^ 

fill  issue,  so  lone:  as  her  fleets,  unaffected  by  the  recent  diaMtns, 

remained  supreme  at  sea.     The  tidinirs  of  the  catastrophe  had  liwB 

received  with  dismay :  but  calmer  thought  soon  showed  the  wide 

contKLst  between  their  present  circumstances  and  the  hopel«£RMeB 

of  their  position  when  they  loamt  that  their  fleet  and  army  had  botk 

been  deetrovod  at  S^TaclL<»e. 

For  the  present  they  liad  aothinjr  to  fear.  Philip  shrank  pro- 
bably from  an  enterprise  which  might  involve  months  of  toil  and 
Pnrrendcr  of  »  nunous  outlay,  while  it  might  also  awaken  a  gwiiuBe 
Thebes.  Pan-Helleuic  spirit  which  was  now  either  dormant  ctr 

dead.  His  wrath  burst  not  on  the  Athenians  but  on  the  people 
who  had  chanired  sides  wlien  it  was  too  late  and  had  appmnd 
with  his  enemit\««  on  the  fielJ  of  Chaironeia.    His  Theban  piisoDerc 


^  Acconlin^  t  •  Diodom-*,  xvi. 
>*8,  the  invective  of  the  «>rator  I.y- 
kour^oj,  his  accuser,  rcvilod  liim 
simply  for  his  failure.  Tho  man 
vFho  could  endure  tr»  live  when  he 
IimI  left  a  thousand  citizen^  dead 
upon  the  field,  and  two  thousand 
more  in  captivitv,  wa<  in  hi-;  judire- 
inent  deserving  of  death,  riie  De- 
mos sharc<l  this  opinion,  and  TiV^ikles 
was  condemned.  In  all  th«;  ap:*ny 
<auscd  by  disasters  far  more  terrific, 
no  one  proposed  that  Marshal  Mac- 


mahon   should    be    shot    after  th' 
battle  of  Sedan,  or  thomrht  the  vorv 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  becan>«> 
in  his  own  words,  ho  had  been  unsW-* 
to  die  at  the  head  of  his  army.    Tb? 
querulous  behavitnir  of  tlie  Athe- 
nians presents  a  mournful  contr**t 
to    the    manliness    of   the    RumAn 
senate  whirh  could  thank  the  jT'-ut- 
ral  whose  anny  had   been  cut  t.' 
pieces,  because  he  had  not  de^jmirv.  I 
of  the  couimonwonlth. 
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were  sold  into  alavetj;  and  when  TheLee  iteelf,  whelier  1>y 
Uockide  or  otherwise,  feU  into  his  hand^,  many  of  tlie  citizens 
were  slain,  many  banished,  and  the  old  despotiam  of  the  days  ot 
!PboiUdas  was  restored,  with  only  the  difierence  that  the  EatWeia 
was  held  by  a  Makedonian  instead  of  by  a  Spartan  garrison.  The 
Athenisjia,  he  eaw,  might  be  made  mote  useful  by  taking  another 
course.  In  the  devolioD  of  .lEscliineii,  who  now  threw  off  all  dis- 
guise and  proclaimed  his  personal  friendship  and  affection  for  the 
conqueror,  he  had  an  instrument  more  powerful  than  squadrons  of 
aimed  men.  It  was  his  purpose  to  combine  the  forces  of  the  chief 
Hellenic  cities  under  his  own  command ;  and  to  men  lilie  ./Eechines, 
who  could  share  the  drunken  revels  which  celebrated  hia  yiotorir,' 
he  must  look  for  the  success  of  his  scheme. 

From  the  mission  which  he  had  offered  to  undertake,  .i^^schiim 
etaae  back  with  loud  praises  of  the  generosity  which  consented  to 
release  without  ransom  all  the  Athenian  prisoners    ^^^^ 
aid  to  restore  tbdr  frontier  fortress  of  Oropos,  on  the    ledgcmeatoi 
one  condition  that  they  should  publicly  acknowledge     ^l!^^ 
Philip  as  supreme  chief  of  aU  the  Hellenes  in  p«Ace    chi^ortii 
and  in  war.    The  terms  obtained  by  Deuiades  were  aUBM*. 

accepted.  Probably  even  Demosthenes  felt  that  further  resistance 
was  for  the  present  at  least  impossible,  while  the  adulations  with 
which  his  coimtrymen  greeted  their  new  lord  must  have  left  him 
with  little  hopes  for  the  future.  The  Athenians  were  now  paring 
the  penalty  of  the  infatuation  which  had  left  the  Olynthian  'con- 
federacy at  the  mercy  of  the  man  whom  they  were  now  content 
to  approach  as  apt  disciples  in  the  school  of  ilattery. 

There  waa,  in  fact,  not  much  more  work  to  be  done.  Itiilip 
passed  on  into  Peloponnesos,  and  treating  with  contempt  the 
tefusal  of  the  Spartans  to  acknowledge  hia  supremacy,  Expeditio& 
enmmoned  a  congress  of  hia  dependent  allies  to  meet  ji^^£. 
him  at  Corinth  and  diacuss  a  plan  for  the  conquest  of  pomMos. 
Persia.  Among  these  subjects  appeared  the  Athenians,  to  sano- 
tioD  an  enterprise  which  the  achievements  of  the  Ten  Thousand 
had  shown  to  be  practicable,  if  not  easy,  and  which  laokiatea  had 
held  up  to  the  ambition  or  the  avarice  of  his  countzymen.  The 
scheme,  which  in  his  Panegyric  had  attracted  them  with  its 
glowing  colours,  lost  its  special  charms  when  it  was  seen  to  mean 
nothing  more  than  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  a  foreign  master. 
To  the  Greeks  uf  Leaser  Asia  the  overthrow  of  the  Peraian 
deepot  would  bring  not  the  coveted  liberty  of  tearing  each  other  in 
]ueces,  but  merely  a  change  of  lords.  To  the  world  at  large  it 
was  a  matter  of  not  much  consequence ;  and  for  themselves  it  may 

I  Demmth.  On  Ou  Cnmrn,  p.  S21. 
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be  doubted  whether  the  strong  repression  of  a  foieign  power 
not  a  better  thing  than  the  freedom  which  during  the  whole  eomee 
of  their  history  had  been  little  more  than  a  fine  name  for  feodfl, 
factions^  and  internecine  war. 


CHAPTER  nL 

ALEXAin)£R  THE  GREAT. 

The  young  Alexander,  commonly  called  the  Great,  was  bom 
when  his  father  had  just  entered  on  his  career  of  successful  war 
and  still  more  successful  diplomacy.  He  inherited  the  qualities  of 
Early  yean  ^^^  ^^  parents,  and  the  result  was  the  combinatioii 
ojf -Alexander  of  a  boundless  ambition  with  sober  and  practical 
wisdom  in  dealing  with  the  exigencies  of  the  moment. 
He  grew  up  with  the  consciousness  that  he  was  the  heir  of 
a  king  whose  power  was  rising  with  yast  and  rapid  strides ;  and 
the  stories  told  of  him  attest  at  the  least  the  early  awakening  of 
a  mind  formed  in  the  mould  of  the  heroes  of  mythical  Hellas.  Nav, 
the  blood  of  Achilleus  was  flowing,  as  he  believed,  in  his  veins ; 
and  the  flattery  of  his  Akarnanian  tutor  Lysimachos,  who  addressed 
him  as  the  Son  of  Peleus,  may  have  strengthened  in  him  his  pa»> 
sionate  love  of  the  immortal  poems  which  told  the  story  of  that 
fiery  warrior.  By  another  tutor,  the  Molossian  Leonidas,  his  vehe- 
ment impulses  were  checked  by  a  wholesome  discipline,  while  his 
ambition  was  quickened  by  a  rebuke  which,  on  his  placing  too  much 
incense  in  the  censer,  bade  him  wait  until  he  became  master  of  the 
lands  in  which  the  frankincense  grew.  But  the  genius  of  Alex- 
ander was  moulded  in  a  far  greater  degree  by  that  of  Aristotle,  the 
greatest  conqueror  in  the  world  of  thought.  At  the  age  of  thirteen 
he  became  for  three  years  the  pupil  of  a  man,  who  had  examined 
with  keen  scrutiny  the  political  growth  and  the  constitutions  of  a 
crowd  of  states,  and  who  had  brought  together  a  vast  amount  of 
facts  and  observations  for  the  systematic  cultivation  of  phyacal 
science.  During  these  three  years  the  boy  awoke  to  the  knowledge 
that  a  wonderful  world  lav  before  him  of  which  he  had  seen  little, 
and  threw  himself  with  insatiable  eagerness  into  the  task  of  gather- 
ing, it  is  said,  at  any  cost  a  collection  for  the  study  of  natural  history. 
While  his  mind  was  thus  urged  in  one  direction,  he  listened  to 
stories  which  told  him  of  the  great  quarrel  still  to  be  fought  out 
between  the  East  and  the  West,  and  learnt  to  look  upon  himBelf 
as  the  champion  of  Hellas  against  the  barbarian  despot  of  Sousa. 
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The  future  conqueror  -was  nxteen  yean  of  age  when  he  wes 
left  at  home  as  regeut  while  his  father  liesieged  Bjzon-  NO  b.c. 
tion  and  Perinthos.  Two  jeare  lat«r  the  alliuiM  of  Hiebea  aod 
Athens  was  wrecked  on  the  fatal  field  of  Chaironeia.  But  the  pwM- 
pects  of  Alesauder  himself  became  now  for  a  time  dark  and  uncer- 
tain. The  admiration  which  Philip  had  once  felt  for  OlTmpisa, 
Aleiaoder'a  mother,  had  long  since  given  way  to  dislike  ^^^ , 
and  even  to  dread  of  her  furious  and  vindictiTe  temper,  tha  bouM 
The  Molossiau  princess  was  divorced,  and  Kleopatra  "'PI^P' 
the  daughter  of  the  Makedonian  Attalos  took  her  place.  This  act 
roused  the  wrath  not  only  of  Olympics  but  of  her  son,  who,  if  tha 
tale  is  to  be  believed,  hurled  a  goblet  at  Attalos  when  at  the  mai- 
riage  feast  the  latter  expressed  a  hope  that  Philip  might  soon  have 
a  legitimate  successor  to  his  power.  Blind  with  rage,  Philip,  the 
story  goes  on  to  say,  rushed  on  his  son  with  his  drawn  sword, 
but  stumbled  and  fell  partly  from  passion,  more  from  dTunkenness, 
while  Alexander  with  lofty  contempt  bade  the  guests  look  at  the  man 
who  wished  to  extend  his  conquests  from  Europe  into  Asia  while  he 
was  unable  to  convey  himself  steadily  from  one  couch  to  another. 
With  Olympiss  Alexander  took  rel'uge  in  Epeiros.  Kleopatra 
became  the  mother  of  a  son.  Her  father  Attalos  roee  higher  in  the 
king's  favour,  and  not  a  few  of  Alexander's  friends  were  banished. 

The  feuds  in  his  family  formed  no  subject  of  pleasant  thought 
to  Philip  liimself,  who  sought  to  counteract  their  ill  effects  by 
arranFring  a  marriage  between  his  daughter  Kleopatra  Anaairu- 
and  her  uncle,  the  Epeirot  Kin;.',  Alexander,  the  mJJ'^!''''' 
brother  of  Olympias.  The  mFLrrinjre  feast  was  cela-  "sbb.o. 
brated  at  Aigm.  Clothed  in  a  white  robe,  and  walking  purposely 
apart  from  his  guards,  Philip  was  approaching  the  theatre  when  he 
was  struck  dead  by  the  dagger  of  Pausanias,  a  man  who,  having  been 
horribly  wronged  by  .\ttalos,  had  in  vain  sought  redress  from  tlie 
king.  The  murderer  was  at  once  cut  down ;  and  it  became  Impoe- 
sible  to  learn  from  him  whether  be  had  or  had  not  any  accomplices 
in  his  crime.  Some  were  suspected  and  put  to  death,  others  who 
were  at  a  safe  distance  were  eager  to  accuse  themselves ;  but  if  the 
Persian  king  boasted,  as  it  ia  said,  of  his  share  in  the  matter,  he 
took  credit  to  himself  for  an  iucitement  which  to  a  man  in  the 
position  of  Paiisaniss  was  at  the  least  superfluous. 

It  is  certain  that  .Alexander,  if  he  mourned  his  father's  death 
at  all,  can  liavo  deplored  it  only  as  involving  himself  in  political 
difficulties;  but  he  took    Cfxro  to  act   as  if  he  were     4jj,|„„jj, 
grieved  by  it,  and  (if  we  may  give  credit  to  the  ei-     h«tima 
tnnt  writings  of  historians  of  which  unfortunately  not        "•■ 
one  is  contemporaneous)  he  avenged  it  we  are  told  by  putting  out 
of  the  vray  all  whose  claims  or  designs  might  clash  with  his  own. 
Among  these  was  his  cousin  Amyntas,  the  sen  of  P«r^^^V9m,  ^&ec 
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brother  of  Philip,  together  with  the  infant  8on  of  Kleopatra^who 
fell  a  Tictim  herself  to  the  unfoi^ving  Oljmpias. 

The  Greeks  of  Thehes  and  Athens  knew  Httle  what  sort  of  man 
had  taken  the  place  of  Philip.  Demosthenes,  who,  although  he  was 
Alexander  »t  mourning  for  the  death  of  his  own  daughter,  appeared 
Thormopy.  -^  f^^  ^^^^  to  announce  the  death  of  the  Make- 
386B.C.  donian  king,  held  up  Alexander  to  ridicule  as  a 
bragging  and  senseless  Margites ;  and,  not  in  Athens  merely  or  in 
Sparta,  it  was  believed  that  the  hour  had  come  for  shaking  off  the 
oppressor's  yoke.  But  they  were  to  reckon  with  one  who  could 
swoop  on  his  prey  with  the  swiftness  of  the  eagle.  Barely  two 
monUis  had  passed  from  the  death  of  his  father,  before  the  youth 
of  twenty  years  stood  with  his  army  on  the  plains  of  Thessaly. 
The  argument  of  the  Makedonian  phalanx  was  not  to  be  resisted. 
The  Thessalians  recognised  him  as  the  Hegemon  or  leader  of  the 
Greeks :  and  the  youthful  king  passed  on  to  Thebes,  which  had 
been  held  by  a  Makedonian  garrison  since  the  fatal  fight  at 
Ohaironeia.  Thence  he  betook  himself  across  the  isthmus  to 
Corinth ;  and  Athenian  envoys  headed  by  Demades,  and  accom- 
panied by  Demosthenes  as  far  as  the  frontier,  carried  to  Alexander 
apologies  more  abject  and  honours  more  extravagant  than  any 
which  had  been  paid  to  his  father.  He  received  them  at  Corinth  in 
an  assembly  from  which  he  demanded  the  title  of  supreme  leader  of 
the  Hellenic  armies,  and  to  which  ho  guaranteed  in  his  turn  the 
autonomy  of  every  Hellenic  city.  None  knew  better  than  Alexander 
that  from  the  whole  armour}-  of  weapons  which  might  be  forged  to 
crush  the  independence  of  Hellas  none  would  more  effectually  do  his 
work  than  a  theory  of  freedom  which  meant  disunion,  and  of  sell- 
government  which  meant  endless  feud,  faction,  and  war. 

When,  a  little  while  after  his  glorification  at  Corinth,  Alexander 
set  out  on  an  expedition  across  the  mighty  barrier  of  the  Balkan 
range,  he  disappeared  from  the  world  of  the  Greeks.      Silence 

^  _x_  ^i         led  to  rumours  of  his  defeat,  and  the  rumours  of  de- 
Destruction      _  /.I,        11  /»i  .  -,. 
of  Thebes.       feat  were  followed  by  more  confident  assertions  of  his 

^  ^^-       death.    At  Thebes  and  at  Athens  the  tidings  were 

received  by  some  with  eager  belief.     The  covenant  made  with 

Alexander  was  made  only  with  him  personally.       The  Theban 

exiles  at  Athens  were  anxious  to  repeat  the  attempt  which,  half 

a  century  earlier,  had  been  made  against  the  Spartan  garrison  of 

the  Kadmeia  by  Pelopidas ;  and  with  help  in  arms  and  money  from 

Demosthenes  and  other  Athenians  they  entered  Thebes,  obtained 

from  the  assembly  a  declaration  of  its  autonomy,  and  summoned 

the  garrison  in  the  citadel  to  surrender.      The  answer  was  a 

blank  refusal ;  and  a  double  line  of  circumvallation  was  drawn 

around  the  Kadmeia,  while  envoys  were  sent  to  call  forth  aid  from 
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every  quarter.  The  belief  in  Alexander's  death  was  dispelled  not 
by  any  jrradual  reports  of  his  escape  from  the  barbarians,  but  sud- 
denly by  his  own  appearance  at  the  Boiotian  Onchestos.  He  had 
just  defeated  his  enemies  when  he  heard  of  the  revolt  of 
Thebes,  and  he  determined  to  smite  the  rebels  without  turning 
ftaide  to  take  even  a  day's  rest  at  Fella.  Within  a  fortnig^ht  he  had 
occupied  the  pass  of  Thermopylai,  and  two  days  later  his  army  was 
encamped  on  the  southern  side  of  Thebes,  thus  cutting  off  all 
ehances  of  aid  from  Athens.  It  was  his  wish  to  avoid  an  assault : 
and  he  contented  himself  with  demanding  the  surrender  of  two 
only  of  the  anti-Makedonian  leaders,  offering  to  re-admit  the 
xest  to  the  convention  made  at  Corinth  during  the  preceding 
year.  The  citizens  generally  were  anxious  to  submit:  but  the 
exiles  felt  or  feared  themselves  to  be  too  deeply  committed,  and 
the  answer  took  the  form  of  a  defiance  accompanied  by  a  demand 
for  the  surrender  of  Antipatros  and  Philotas.  They  had  sealed  their 
own  doom.  Personal  bravery  was  of  no  use  against  the  discipline, 
the  numbers,  and  the  engines  of  the  enemy.  The  defenders  were 
driven  back  into  the  city :  the  invaders  burst  in  with  them,  and 
the  slaughter  which  followed  was  by  no  means  inflicted  by  the 
Makedonians  alone.  The  Plataians,  Thespians,  and  Orchomenians 
felt  that  they  had  old  scores  to  settle.  To  their  decision  and  to 
that  of  the  rest  of  his  Greek  allies  Alexander  submitted  the  treat- 
ment of  the  city.  The  sentence  was  promptly  pronounced.  The 
measure  which  the  Thebans  would  have  dealt  out  to  Athens  on  its 
surrender  to  Ly^ndroa  should  now  be  dealt  out  to  themselves. 
The  walls  and  every  building  within  them  were  to  be  rased  to  the 
ground ;  its  territory  was  to  be  shared  by  the  allies  j  the  whole 
people  (priests  and  priestesses  with  the  Proxenoi  or  friends  of  the 
Makedonians  being  the  only  exceptions)  were  to  be  sold  as  slaves, 
and  such  as  had  escaped  were  to  be  pronounced  outlaws  whom  no 
Greek  city  should  dare  to  harbour.  As  they  had  said,  so  was  it 
done,  the  house  of  the  poet  Pindar  alone  being  spared  from  demo- 
lition and  his  descendants  alone  being  allowed  to  retain  their  free- 
dom. It  was  convenient  for  Arrian  to  say  tliat  this  frightful  havoc 
was  wrought  [not  by  Alexander,  but  by  his  Grcek  aUies.  The 
jackals  had  done  the  lion's  work :  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
they  had  done  it  precisely  as  he  wished  it  to  be  done.  His  end 
was  gained.  The  spirit  of  the  Greeks  was  crushed.  A  great  city 
was  blotted  out,  and  the  worship  of  its  gods  was  ended  with  ita 
ruin.  These  gods  were  in  due  time,  it  was  believed,  to  take  ven- 
geance on  the  conqueror.  Dionysos,  the  lord  of  the  wine-cup  and 
the  revel,  the  special  guardian  and  patron  of  the  Theban  city  and 
land,  was  not  to  be  defied  and  insulted  with  impunity ;  and  his 
hand  was  seen  in  the  awful  crimes  conmiitted  in  the  £eir  East  by  the 
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drunken  madman  whose  ^-ictories  had  led  him  to  believe  in  his  oiwir 
divinity. 

But  for  the  present  the  only  hindrance  to  his  eastern  enterprise 
was  removed  from  the  path  of  Alexander.  Without  turning 
.  aside  to  Athens  he  went  on  to  Corinth  to  receive  again 

at  Corinth,  the  adulations  of  the  independent  Greeks^  and  to  find 
aso  H.C.  ^  Yeaa  courtly  speaker,  it  is  said,  in  the  Cynic  Diogenes 
who,  on  beinpr  asked  whether  Alexander  could  do  anythinfr  to 
sen-e  him,  replied  from  his  tub  that  he  might  stand  aside  out  of 
his  sunshine.  From  Corinth  he  returned  to  Makedonia,  having  left 
Greece  for  the  last  time. 

Six  months  later  he  set  off  from  Pella,  and  crossed  the  Helles* 
pont  at  Sestos,  to  appease  at  Bion  by  a  costly  sacrifice  the  wrath 
Pa8«»ape  of  ^^  ^®  luckless  Priam,  and  then  marched  on,  with  not 
the  HeUes-  more  perhaps  than  30,000  infantry  and  4,000  cavaliy 
^'334  n.c.       and  with  a  treasm^  chest  almost  empty,  to  destroy  the 

ApriL  monarchy  of  Cyrus.  With  him  ^went  men  who  were 
to  be  linked  with  the  memory  of  his  worst  crimes  and  of  his  most 
astonishing  triumphs, — Ilephaistion,  Kleitos,  Eumenes,  Seleukos^ 
Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagos,  Pannenion  with  his  sons  Philotas  and 
Xikanor.  His  work  was  more  than  half  done  when  he  stood  with 
his  Hrniy  on  Asiatic  soil.  The  Persian  fleet  might  have  baffled  him 
at  the  outset ;  but  his  Makedonian  phalanx  was  a  perfect  military 
machine  which  placed  every  enemy  at  a  serious  disadvantage. 

The  effects  of  their  discipline  on  the  ill-trained  and  ill-officered 

forces  of  the  Persians  were  to  be  seen  at  once  on  the  banks  of  the 

Granikos,  a  little  stream  flowing  to  the  Propontis  from 

Aiexnndcrto    the  slopes  of  Ida.     Losing,  it  is  said,  only  GO  of  his 

Gonhon.  cavah^'  and  80    of   his  infantry,  he  annihilated  the 

ft  ft    / 

Persian  force,  2,000  out  of  20,000  infantry  being  taken  piisoners, 
and  nearly  all  the  rest  slain.     The  terror  of  his  name  did  his  work, 

ft*  ' 

as  he  marched  southwards.  The  citadel  of  Sardeis  might  with 
case  have  l)een  held  against  him :  before  he  came  in  sight  of  the  city, 
the  l*ersian  governor  hastened  to  surrender  it  with  tlie  town  and 
all  its  treafiure.  At  Ephesos  he  found  the  city  abandoned  by  its 
gan-ison :  Miletos  he  carried  by  storm.  Before  Ilalikarnassos  he 
encountered  a  more  obstinate  resistance  from  the  Athenian 
Ephialtes ;  but  the  generalship  and  the  valour  of  the  latter  were 
of  no  avail.  Alexander  entered  Halikamassos,  and  the  Khodian 
Memuon  remained  shut  up  in  the  citadel.  Leaving  Ptolemy  with 
333  B  3,000  men  to  blockade  it,  Alexander  spent  the  winter 

in  the  conquest  of  Lykia,  Pamphylia,  and   Pisidia, 
ending  his  campaign  at  (iordion  on  the  river  Sangarioe. 

Here  was  preserved  the  ancient  waggon  of  Gordios,  the  mythi- 
cal Phrygian  king.     Whoever  could  untie  the  knot,  curiously 
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twisted  with  fibres  of  the  cornel  tree,  which  fastened  its  pole  to 
the  yoke,  was,  so  the  story  ran,  to  be  lord  of  Asia.  Alexander, 
as  much  at  a  loss  Bs  others  to  unloose  it,  cut  it  with  his  B>ra«o[ 
aword :  but  the  prophecy  was  none  the  leas  held  to  be  ^"^ 
fiiliilled.  If  he  was  thus  favoured  by  sentiuieut,  he  was  favoured 
Still  more  by  the  death  of  the  lihodian  Memnon  without  whom 
the  Persian  fleet  became  ptsctically  useless,  aitd  by  the  iufatuatioa 
which  led  Dareioa  to  abandon  the  policy  of  defenee  by  sea  for 
ollensive  warfare  by  land.  !Froni  all  porta  of  his  vast  empiie  was 
gathered  a  host  which  uumbered,  as  some  said,  (100,000  men ;  and 
the  despot  was  as  much  elated  at  the  sight  as  Xerxes  when  he 
looked  down  on  his  motley  multitudes  at  Doriskos.  Like  Xerxes, 
he  had  one,  the  Athenian  exile  Charidemos,  by  his  side  to  warn 
him  that  Asiatic  myriads  were  not  lo  be  trusted  in  an  encounter 
with  the  disciplined  thousands  of  Alexander;  but  he  locked  the 
generosity  which  made  Xerxes  dismiss  DemuratoB  with  a  smile  for 
Iiis  goodwill.  Doreios  seized  the  exile  with  his  own  bond  and  govs 
him  over  to  the  executioner.  '  My  avenger,'  said  Charidemos, 
'  will  soon  teach  you  thiit  I  have  spoken  the  truth.'  The  Persian 
acted  OS  thoug'h  he  wished  to  bring  -obout  the  speediest  fulfilment 
of  the  prediction.  Between  himself  ond  the  invader  lay  the  huge 
range  of  Taurosand  the  passes  of  the. \rmeniaa,EiUkian,andAB^- 
rian  gates,  all  of  them  practically  impregnable ;  but  the  warning 
of  Memnon  to  confine  himself  to  these  dofences  was  cast  to  the 
■winds.  The  Greek  mircenariee  were  withdrawn  from  the  fleet  to 
be  added  to  the  lond  forces:  but  although  a  hundred  of  these 
could  have  effectually  borred  the  passage  of  .\lexander,  the  invader 
iTus  suHered  to  cross  the  mountain  delile  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 
Kay,  so  great  was  the  contempt  of  Dareioa  for  the  few  thousands  of 
the  enemy  that  he  wi.ihed  to  givethemafreepath  until  they  reached 
the  plain  from  which,  as  he  thought,  he  woidd  sweep  them  away. 
But  he  could  not  wait  patiently  for  Alexander  at  Sochoi  to  the  east 
of  tho  Amanion  muge.  Alexander  had  been  ill,  and  he  had  work 
to  do  in  subjugating  western  Eilikia.  'When  at  length  the  invader 
set  out  on  hie  march  towards  the  southern  Amanian  pass,  Dareioa 
with  his  huge  unwieldy  train  crossed  the  northern  pass  and  took 
posEcssion  of  Issos  two  days  after  Alexander  had  left  it.  He  had 
placed  himself  in  a  trap.  Alexander  hiuried  beck  to  the  KiliMan 
gates,  aud  thence  advanced  to  the  slaughter,  for  battle  it  cannot  bo 
colled.  In  a  space  barely  more  than  o  mile  and  a  half  in  width, 
hemmed  in  by  the  mountains  on  the  one  side  and  the  sea  on  the 
other,  Doreios  on  his  royal  chariot,  in  the  midst  of  multitudes  who 
had  scarcely  room  to  move,  awaited  the  attack,  Alexander  fell 
suddenly  on  his  right  wing.  The  first  onset  was  enough.  The 
Persians  broke  and  fled,     Dareios,  thinking  himself  in  danger. 
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turned  his  chariot  and  fled  amongst  tbe  faremost.  The 
centre  behaved  well,  bat  it  mattered  little  now  what  they  miglit 
do.  Even  the  Greek  mercenaries,  the  best  troops  in  the  Peisiaii 
service,  were  pushed  back  and  scattered.  The  work  of  death  was 
done  as  much  by  the  Persians  themselves  as  bj  th^  pmrsDns. 
Four  thousand  talents  filled  the  treasure-chests  of  the  conqueror ; 
and  the  wife,  mother,  and  son  of  Dareios  appealing  before  him  as 
prisoners  were  told  that  they  should  retain  their  royal  titles,  his 
enterprise  being  directed  not  against  Dareios  personally  hat  to 
decide  £urly  and  openly  who  should  be  lord  of  Asia. 

The  true  value  of  armed  Asiatic  hordes  was  now  aa  dear  as 
the  sun  at  noonday.  Parmenion  advanced  to  attack  Damascus ; 
Expedition  but  he  needed  not  to  strike  a  blow.  The  governor 
^c^^Fan  ftUowed  the  treasures  in  his  chaige  to  &11  into  hii 
of  Tyre.  hands  and  then  surrendered  the  city.     Alexander  him- 

self marched  southwards  to  Phenicia.  At  Marathons  he  replied  to 
a  letter  in  which  Dareios  demanded  the  restoration  of  his  family 
and  reproached  him  for  his  wanton  aggression.  His  answer  repeated 
what  he  had  already  said  to  his  wife,  adding  that  if  he  wiote  again 
Dareios  must  address  him  not  as  his  equal  but  as  his  lord.  '  I  am 
now  master  of  Asia/  he  wrote, '  and  if  you  will  not  own  me  as 
euch,  I  shall  treat  you  as  an  e\'ildoer.  If  you  wish  to  debate  the 
point,  do  so  like  «i  man  on  the  field  of  battle.  I  shall  take  care  to 
find  Tou  wherever  vou  may  be.*  The  island  city  of  Aiados  was 
surrendered  on  his  approach.  Sidon  opened  her  gates.  From  the 
TjTians  he  received  a  submission  which  only  refused  his  request  to 
offer  within  their  walls  a  sacrifice  to  their  god  Melkarth  whom  he 
chose  to  identify  Ayitli  his  own  alleged  progenitor  Ilerakles.  This 
reservation  he  determined  to  treat  as  a  defiance.  For  seven  months 
the  8iege  went  on :  but  the  issue  was  certain.  When 
at  lenjrth  the  southern  wall  was  breached,  Alexander 
was  among  the  foremost  who  found  their  way  in.  The  Tyrians 
sold  their  lives  dearly,  and  Alexander  on  getting  possession  of  the 
city  hanged  2,000  of  them,  it  is  said,  on  the  sea  shore.  The  sur- 
vivors with  the  women  and  children  were  sold  as  slavea. 

Before  the  catastrophe  of  the  great  Pheiiician  city  Alexander 
had  received  a  second  letter  in  which  Dareios  offered  him  hifl 
March  into      daughter  in  marriage  together  with  the  cession  of  all 

Founding?  of     ^^"^^  ^^  ^^^  ^'^^  ^^  ^^®  Euphrat^.     '  Were  I  .Vlei- 
Aicxandria.      ander,'  said  Parmenion  (if  we  may  believe  the  story), 
'  I  should  take  these  terms  and  run  no  further  risk.*     '  So  shoukl 
I,'  answered  Alexander, '  if  I  were  Parmenion :  but  as  I  am  Alex- 
juader,  I  cannot.'    So  he  wrote  to  Dareios  after  this  fashion.    *  Yea 
me  port  ot  \owt  ^yosaeeaiona,  when  I  am  lord  of  all.     I  \rill 
itake  it.    \i  1  cVioo^^  \.o  \a».TCN  ^qxnx  ^w^gsAKt^V'^inll  do  so^ 
ler  you  "\ike  \\.  ot  iiot.    Ciocia  \.q  m^  ^wa^j^^^M  ^wi.^^e\^^ssL 
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gentle  treatmeDt*  Daretos  eent  no  more  letters.  The  usue,  he 
Mw,  luuat  he  detomined  hj  the  Bword.  For  the  present  he  waa 
left  to  himself.  Aletander's  face  was  turned  towards  Egypt. 
G«za  stood  in  his  path  and  dared  to  resist  his  will.  A  uej^  of 
tiro  months  was  followed  by  a  ruin  as  complete  as  that  of  iSire. 
From  Gaza  h  march  of  seven  daja  brought  him  to  Pelousion.  The 
Persian  governor  opened  its  gates  to  receive  him,  and  the  Egyptians 
expressed  their  delight  at  exchanging  a  Fenian  for  a  Hakedonian 
master.  Marching  in  triumph  to  Memphis,  he  offered  solsnm 
sacrifice  to  the  calf-god  Apis,  and  then  with  the  true  instinct  of 
the  ruler  and  the  stat<eman  he  hastened  to  found  for  his  new  Idng- 
doiii  the  new  capital  which  after  nearly  two  millenninma  toduuds 
a  highway  foi  the  commerce  of  three  continents. 

Success  thus  unparalleled  was,  it  would  seem,  already  ptodudng 
its  elfects  upon  him.  Oahnly  ret-iewing  the  marvellous  course  of 
his  march  iirom  Sestos  and  Hion  to  the  S^yptian  Mem-  Baute  of 
phis,  he  could  explain  it  only  on  the  supposition  that  o5,^5nifta, 
he  was  no  child  of  a  human  father,  and  he  determined  sai  d.c. 
to  obtain  irom  the  oracle  of  Amoun  in  the  Libyan  Oasis  a  solution 
of  this  mystery.  The  reaponse  greeted  him  as  the  son  not  of  Philip 
but  of  Zeus ;  and  he  returned  with  the  conviction  that  the  divine 
honours  paid  to  IletaUee  and  Perseus  were  his  own  by  indubitable 
right.  Marching  back  into  Fhenicia,  be  haateoed  to  Thapaokos 
and  there  crossed  the  Euphrates.  Thence  turning  northwards  he 
made  a  sweep  which  brought  him  to  the  Tigris  below  Nineveh 
(IVIosul),  and  then  without  opposition  crossed  a  stream  where  the 
resistance  of  a  few  hundreds  might  have  destroyed  his  whole  force. 
After  a  few  days'  march  to  the  southeaat  he  received  the  news  that 
Dareioe  vrith  hia  onuy  was  close  at  hand.  Still  convinced  that 
mere  numbers  must  with  ample  space  decide  the  issue  of  any  fight, 
and  attributing  his  defeat  at  Issos  only  to  the  cramped  position  of 
his  troops,  the  PeRian  king  had  gathered  a  vast  horde,  which  some 
represent  as  more  than  a  million,  on  the  brood  plun  stretching 
from  Oaugomela  eafltward  to  Arbela.  Ilia  hopes  were  furthw 
raised  by  changes  niodo  in  the  weapons  of  his  troops  and  mora 
especially  in  the  array  of  his  war-chariots.  For  ihe  Makedooians 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  they  were  led  by  a  man  whose  generalship 
had  never  shone  more  conspicuously  than  in  the  cautious  arrange- 
ments which  preceded  the  battle  of  Arbela,  or  rather  of  Gaugo- 
melo.  All  went  as  he  had  antidpoted.  As  at  Issos,  the  despot 
fled ;  and  the  bravery  and  even  gjjlantry  of  the  Persians  opposed 
to  Ponnenion  were  of  no  avail  when  the  mun  body  had  hurried 
away  after  the  king.  So  ended  the  last  of  the  three  battles  which 
had  BufGced  to  des^y  the  Persian  empire,  or  lathei  to  pnt  Alex- 
ander in  the  place  of  the  Great  King ;  end  tiie  &n^  M«ae>  m  "Co^ 
^TBSt  drama  o/AIesander's  life  was  ended. 
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The  victory  of  Graugamela  opened  for  the  conqaeror  the  gates 
of  Babylon  and  Sousa.  The  treasures  found  in  the  former  fumiahed 
an  ample  'donative  for  all  his  men :  thoee  of  Sousa 
Bab^nr  ^  amoimted,  it  is  said,  to  nearly  twelve  million  pounds 
Pcar8epolil^  sterling.  The  Persian  king  had  wasted  men  on  the 
fradai.  battlefield ;  he  had  hoarded  coin,  which,  freely  spent 

83i-JW)B.c.  -jj  getting  up  a  Greek  army  under  Greek  generalSy 
might  have  rendered  the  enterprise  of  Alexander  impossible.  From 
Sousa  Alexander  turned  his  face  towards  Persepolis,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Gyrus.  Before  him  lay  the  fastnesses  of  the  Uxians  to 
whom  the  Persian  monarchs  had  been  accustomed  to  pay  tribute 
when  they  went  from  the  one  capital  to  the  other.  The  same 
demand  was  now  made  to  Alexander,  who  told  them  to  come  to 
the  pass  and  take  it,  and  then  following  a  new  track  which  had 
been  pointed  out  to  him  descended  on  their  villages  and  taught 
them  that  they  had  now  to  deal  with  a  sovereign  of  another  kind. 
With  Persepolis  Pasargadai,  the  city  which  contained  the  tomb  of 
Cvnis,  opened  its  gates  to  receive  the  avenger  of  the  iniquities 
of  Xerxes.  As  such,  he  determined  to  inflict  on  Dareios  a  signal 
punishment.  Five  thousand  camels  and  a  crowd  of  mules  bore 
away  the  treasure  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  nearly  thirty  millions 
of  pounds  sterling ;  and  then  the  citadel  was  set  on  fire.  The  men 
in  the  city  were  killed,  the  women  made  slaves :  and  smoking 
ruins  alone  remained  to  tell  of  a  sentence  deliberately  passed  and 
coolly  executed.^ 

For  a  month  he  allowed  his  main  army  to  rest  near  Persepolis : 
for  himself  there  could  be  no  repose.     AAith  bis  cavalry  he  overran 
and  in  spite  of  the  rigours  of  winter  in  a  desolate  land 
Dareioji.  he  subdued  the  whole  region  of  Farsistaji.    Then  re- 

330B.C.  turning  to  Persepolis,  he  set  forth  on  his  march  to 
Media  where  the  fugitive  king  had  hoped  to  be  safe  from  his  pur- 
suit. Dareios  had  left  Agbatana  eight  days  before  his  piwsuer 
could  reach  it.  In  this  ancient  fastness  of  the  Median  and  Persian 
sovereigns  Alexander  deposited  his  treasures,  exceeding  it  is  said 
forty  millions  sterling  in  amount,  under  the  charge  of  a  strong 
jMakedonian  garrison,  headed  by  Parmeuion.  lie  then  hastened 
on  towards  the  Caspian  gates,  and  learnt,  when  he  had  passed 
them,  that  Dareios  had  been  dethroned  and  was  now  the  prisoner 
of  the  Baktrian  satrap  Bessos.  Tlie  tidings  made  Alexander  still 
more  eager  to  seize  him.  His  efforts  were  so  far  successful  that 
Bessos  felt  escape  to  be  hopeless  unless  Dareios  could  be  made  to 
leave  his  chariot  and  flv  on  horseback.  Dareios  refused  to  ober. 
He  was  found  soon  afterwards  by  a  Makedonian  soldier,  mortally 
wounded,  and  died  before  Alexander  could  come  to  him. 

The  conqueror  now  sat  on  the  throne  of  Xerxes  and  felt  or  pro- 

»  Curtins,  vii.  23  ;  Strabo.  xv.  p.  8U  ;  Contents  to  Book  XVIT.  of  Diodoitw. 
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ibased  to  feel  himself  his  successor.  Hia  course  of  conquest  irtis 
etill  unbrokoD ;  but  succeaaful  forays  ftgainat  tlie  Har-  j,„^,^  „, 
diAQB  on  the  noiihern  slopes  of  Mount  Elbruz,  against  PhLiotM  KtUI 
tha  Ariana  of  the  modem  Herat  and  the  Dningians  of  Fmmeoion. 
the  preaeut  Seiestan,  were  followed  by  an  exploit  of  another  sort. 
He  bftd  heard  that  a  conapiracy  agwnst  himself  hud  been  revealed 
to  Fhilotas,  son  of  Parmenion,  and  that  Philotas  for  two  days  bad 
kept  the  secret  to  bimeelf.  On  beiug  asked  why  he  had  done  Ihia, 
PhUotas  answered  that  bis  information  came  from  a  worthless 
source  and  deserved  no  notice.  Alexander  professed  himself  fully 
satisfied  with  the  explanation ;  but  Pbilotas,  it  aeems,  bad  apoken 
freely  to  his  mistress  Antifrone  of  the  large  sliare  whicli  he  and 
his  father  had  had  in  tlie  conquesls  of  Alexander,  and  Antigone 
had  iuher  turn  become  an  inforuier.  Of  real  evidence  against  Fhilotas 
there  was  cot  a  shred,  and  a  letter  from  Parmenion  to  his  son, 
found  when  Pbilolna  was  treacherously  arrested,  could  tell  against 
them  only  in  the  ej-es  of  one  who  was  reeolved  that  Pbilotas  should 
die.  Bull  Alexander  could  not  rest  content  with  bis  death  alone. 
There  bad  been  nothing  yet,  even  in  the  way  of  shadowy  slander, 
to  criminate  Parmenion ;  and  be  resolved  that  the  needful  charges 
should  be  dra^'n  by  tortures  from  his  son.  Hidden  by  a  curtain, 
the  conqueror  of  the  world  watched  the  agonies  and  scoffed  at  the 
screams  of  the  friend  who  had  fought  by  his  side  in  a  hundred 
lights.'  The  issue  was, or  was  said  to  be,  what  bedesired.  Pbilotas 
bad  conrossed  ;  and  Alexander  sent  off  to  Agbataoa  a  man  bearing 
Iwo  dispalckes,  one  to  cheat  Parmenion  into  a  false  aecurity,  the 
other  conveying  to  the  ofScers  next  to  bim  in  command  the  real 
order  for  his  assassination.  The  old  man  was  reading  the  lying 
letter  of  the  despot,  when  be  received  a  mortal  stab  in  his  back. 
The  soldiers  on  hearing  of  this  dastardly  deed  furiously  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  the  assassins,  and  were  with  difficulty 
withheld  from  taking  summary  vengeance  on  seeing  the  written 
orders  of  Alexander.  The  command  of  Pbilotas,  who  had  been 
at  the  head  of  the  Companion-cavalry,  was  shared  between  Eleitos 
and  Hephaistion ;  and  .^Vlexauder  turned  from  private  muider  to 

The  autumn  and  winter  were  spent  in  overrunning  parts  of  the 
modem  .\rghaQistanaiid  Cabul,  in  the  foundation  of  the  Caucasian 
Alexandria,  and  in  the  passage  of  the  Hiudu-Kush.  p^  . 
He  ivna  now  in  the  satrapy  of  liessos.  The  surrender  thpj»iiTt™ 
of  Aomoa  and  of  Baktra  was  followed  hy  the  passage  "^-^^  "■'>■ 
of  the  QxuB,  and  by  the  betrayal  of  Bebsos,  who  was  sent  naked 
and  in  chains  to  the  city  which  had  been  his  capital.  His  next 
exploit  was  the  slaughter,  in  Sogdiana,  of  the  descendants  of  the 
Mileaiac  Brauchidai  who,  having  incurred  the  liatred  of  tbeii 
1  Plutarch,  ..l/u.  49  ;  Curtius  vi.  11, 1&. 
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fellow-GieeliS  for  surrendering  to  Xerxes  the  tieasares  of  tJieir 
temple,  had  followed  the  despot  on  his  retreat,  and  had  been  bj 
him  placed  in  this  distant  region.  Five  generations  had  passed 
away  since  that  lime,  when  Alexander  gave  the  order  that  not 
one  of  them,  man,  woman,  or  child,  should  be  left  alive.  The 
massacre  was  followed  by  the  destruction  of  their  city,  their 
gardens,  and  their  groves,  of  ever3rthing  in  short,  which  m^t 
serve  to  show  that  the  place  had  ever  been  inhabited.  Thence,  by 
way  of  Marakanda  (Samarcand),  he  reached  the  Jaxartes  (which 
he  believed  to  be  the  Tanais  or  Don),  and  on  its  banks  laid  the 
foundations  of  another  Alexandria.^  Presently  he  crossed  the 
river  to  chase  some  Scythians  who  showed  themselves  on  the 
fturther  side ;  and  the  end  of  this  chase  which  was  extended  over 
a  few  miles  marked  the  northernmost  point  reached  in  his  cam- 
paijni.  The  winter  was  spent  in  the  Baktrian  city  of 
Zariaspa,  where  Alexander,  summoning  Bessos  before 
him,  had  his  nose  and  ears  cut  off,^  and  then  sent  him  to  be  killed 
by  his  countn-men  at  Agbatana. 

In  the  following  summer,  his  army  was   gathered  again  at 

Marakauda.     Repose  from  field-work  left  room  for  the  display  of 

,  the  overbearing  pride  natural  in  one  who  had  con- 

Kicitos.  vinced  himself  that  he  was  a  god,  and  for  the  bound- 

828B.C.       |p^  flattery  of  those  who    found   their   interest   in 

keeping  up  the  delusion.     But  there  were  not  wanting  others  to 

whom  this  arrogance  and  servility  were  intensely  disgusting.     The 

anger  of  these  men  was  the  more  fierce  from  the  necessity  of 

avoiding  all  open  expression  of  it ;  but,  in  the  banquets  of  the 

divine  son  of  Amoun,  there  was  always  a  risk  that  these  pent-up 

feelings  might  burst  forth  like  a  winter  torrent.     The  catastrophe 

was  not  long  in  coming.     In  a  feast  at  Marakanda,  Alexander, 

boastino;  of  all  that  he  had  done  since  the  death  of  his  father,  took 

credit  further  for  the  victories  of  Philip  in  the  later  years  of  his 

reign.     The  patience  of  Kleitos  had  long  been  severely  taxed,  and 

in  the  heat  of  the  banquet  all  thought  of  prudence  was  cast  aside. 

He  spoke  his  mind  plainly,  telling  AJexander  that  all  his  exploits 

taken  together  were  not  equal  to  those  of  the  man  who  had  foimd 

Makedonia  a  poor  and  distracted  country  and  had  left  it  a  mighty 

and  coherent  monarchy,  and  that  his  own  greatest  victories  had 

been  won  through  the  aid  of  Philip's  old  soldiers,  some  of  whom 

he  had  murdered.     Stung  to  the  quick,  Alexander  gave  utterance 

to  his  burning  rage :  but  his  retort  only  led  Kleitos  to  remind  him 

of  the  battlefield  of  the  Granikos,  where  he  had  saved  Alexander 

from  death  by  cutting  off  the  arm  of  the  Persian  whose  sword  was 

raised  to  smite  him,  and  to  warn  him  that,  if  he  could  not  bear 

1  Arrian,  iv.  3  ;  Curt.  vii.  6.  «  Arrian,  iv.  7,  5. 
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to  liitaii  to  die  wordi  of  tratli,  he  bad  better  confine  himself  to 
the  Bociatj  of  slsTes.  Alexander  felt  for  bis  dagger ;  it  bad  bean 
purpoeelj  placed  out  of  hu  reach.  He  called  to  his  giiaids  to 
sonnd  an  alarm ;  they  heaitsted  to  obey  the  ordera  of  a  ntving 
dmnhaid.  Some  of  the  more  lober  and  moderate  of  the  party 
held  bim  in  their  arms,  praying  him  to  do  nothing  hastily,  lij 
way  of  anerwer,  he  revilod  them  for  keeping  him  a  priaoner  aa 
BeMoa  had  kept  DareioB.  Shaking  himself  free,  he  snatched  a 
.  pike  from  one  of  the  guards  and  thrust  it  through  the  body  of 
Kleitos,  bidding  him  go  to  Philip  and  Parmeni<Hi.<  The  rage  of 
the  tiger  was  followed  hy  a  furiouB  remorse,  in  which,  with  con- 
nderahle  truth,  he  denounced  himself  aa  unfit  to  live.  For  throe 
days  he  would  neither  Mt  nor  drink,  and  the  army,  alaraied  at  the 
threatened  starvation  of  their  king,  voted  that  Kleitos  had  been 
justly  slun,  and  that  the  body  should  not  receive  burial.  By  le- 
vening  this  vote,  Alexander  seemed  to  feel  that  he  bad  gone  br 
towards  acquitting  himeelf.  Whatever  might  be  lacking  to  reatoie 
his  self-complacence  was  supplied  hy  a  prophet,  who  asHured  bim 
that  the  disaster  had  been  brought  about  wholly  by  the  wine-god 
Dionysoa  to  whom  he  had  ofTered  no  sacrifice  on  the  day  of  the 
banquet.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  the  fitter  object  for 
loathing  be  the  drunken  murderer,  or  the  wretches  who  could 
speak  of  his  mental  agonies  after  his  crime  aa  entitling  hint  to 
sympathy  and  pmise. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  murder  of  Kleitos,  Alexander  captured 
the  Sogdiau  rock,  a  fnstnaee  from  which  common  core  wonM  pro- 
bably have  Bent  him  away  baffled.  Having  next  re- 
duced  the  rock  of  Chorienee,  he  returned  to  Bahtia  KaJUnhBiM. 
to  celebrate  his  marriage  with  Roxana,  the  daughter  of  *^*  ^■'^ 
Uxyartes,  who  had  been  among  the  captivee  taken  on  the  Sogdian 
rock.  The  marriage  fpMt  was  seized  by  Alexander  aa  an  oppor- 
tniuty  fer  extracting  from  his  Greek  and  Makedonian  followers  a 
public  acknowledgement  of  his  divinity.  It  was  arranged  that 
the  sophist  Anaxarrhos,  or,  aa  some  said,  the  Sicilian  Eleon, 
should  make  a  speech,  advising  all  to  worship  at  once  the  man 
whom  they  would  certainly  have  to  worship  aa  a  god  after  his 
death.  The  sjieech  was  delivered.  The  silence  of  moat  of  the 
Makedonian  ofhcers,  who  sat  unmoved,  BuJHciently  eipreesed  their 
disgust ;  but  no  one  ventured  to  speoli,  until  the  Olynthiau  Kallis- 
thenes,  the  nephew  of  Aristotle  and  the  author  of  a  history  which 
brought  the  narrative  of  Alexander's  campaigns  at  least  to  the 
battle  of  Gaugamela,  insisted  on  the  impiety  of  all  attempts  to  con- 
ibnud  the  distinction  between  gods  and  men.    Oonceding  to  the 

I  Cart.  viiL  1 ;  Anian,  iv.  I ;  Plutarch.  Ala.  60-1. 
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conqueror  the  highest  place  amongst  military  leaders  and  tiie  fint 
rank  amongst  statesmen,  he  rebuked  Anaxarchos  for  mi^lnny  a  amr- 
gestion  which  ought  to  have  come  from  anyone  rather  tfaiui  from 
himself.^    The  applause  which  his  words  drew  from  the  Makedo- 
nians  showed  Alexander  that  open  opposition  would  be  useless ; 
but  he  was  none  the  more  turned  from  his  purpose.    It  was  not  long 
before  he  found  a  pretext  for  the  murder  of  KallistheneB.    A  con- 
spiracy was  discovered  amongst  his  pages.     These  unfortunate 
men  were  tortured  (but  without  extracting  from  them  anything  to 
implicate  Kallisthenes),  and  then  stoned  to  death,  as  Alexander 
would  have  it,  not  by  his  orders,  but  by  the  loyal  impulse  of  his 
army.    KalliBthenes  he  was  resolved,  he  said,  himself  to  ponishy 
together  with  those  who  had  sent  him, — an  insinuation  manifestlT 
against  his  uncle  Aristotle,  possibly  also  against  all  those  Greeks 
for  whom  freedom  of  speech  and  action  had  not  yet  altogether  lost 
its  value.    The  philosopher  who  had  extolled  Alexand^  as  the 
greatest  of  earthly  generals  and  statesmen  was  first  put  to  the 
torture  and  then  hanged,  and  the  conqueror  went  quietly  on  to 
subdue  the  regions  between  the  Hindu  Kush  and  the  right  bank  of 
the  Indus,  and  to  storm  the  impregnable  rock  of  Aomoe.    It  was 
the  old  story.    On  the  one  side  was  an  iron  discipline,  a  careful 
commissariat,  and  weapons  with  which  none  others  coidd  compete; 
on  the  other,  a  total  want  of  concert,  utter  ignorance  of  all  scientific 
warfare,  and  a  vague  fear  of  the  masses  of  men  who,  acting  with 
the  precision  of  machinery,  swept  away  everything  that  came  in 
their  path. 

The  next  river  to  be  crossed  was  the  Indus.  The  bridge  was 
constructed  by  Hephaistion  and  Perdikkas  probably  near  the  present 
Alexander  in  Attock.  The  surrender  of  Taxila  left  Alexander  an 
th^^Fiv***^'  open  path  until  he  reached  the  Hydaspes  (Jelum), 
streams.  where  Poros  was  beaten  only  after  a  severe  straggle. 
826B.C.  rpijQ  Indian  prince  was  taken  prisoner  and  treated 
with  the  courtesy  which  the  family  of  Dareios  had  received  after  the 
battle  of  Issos.  Here  died  Alexander's  horse  Boukephalos  (Buce- 
phalus); and  the  loss  was  commemorated  by  the  founding  of 
Boukephalia.  The  passage  of  the  Akesines  (Chenab),  running  with 
a  full  and  impetuous  stream,  was  not  accomplished  without  much 
danger :  that  of  the  Hydraotes  (Ravee)  presented  less  formidable 
difficulties,  but  he  was  encountered  on  the  other  side  by  Indians 
who  intrenched  themselves  strongly  in  their  town  of  Sangak. 
Their  resistance  ended,  it  is  said,  in  the  slaughter  of  17,000  and  the 
capture  of  70,000.  About  forty  miles  further  to  the  south-esst 
flowed  the  Hyphasis  (Sutlej).    He  approached  its  banks  in  tha 

1  Arrian,  iv.  1 1. 
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full  confidence  that  a  few  days  more  would  bring  him  to  tlie  mighty 
itraam  of  the  Guigea.  But  he  had  rooched  tha  goal  of  his  COB- 
queatB,  The  order  for  croaaing  the  Btieam  colled  forth  murmnn 
and  protests  at  once  from  his  oflicerB  aod  from  the  soldiers,  who 
expressed  plunlj  their  refusal  to  march  the;  knew  not  whither. 
Alexander,  in  ire,  laid  hefora  his  officers  bis  schemes  of  further 
conquest :  hut  when  he  ofi*eTed  the  sacrifice  customaiy  before 
crosmng  a  river,  the  apia  were  proDOunced  to  be  unfavouiabla. 
The  die  was  cast  Twelve  might;  altars  remained  to  show  that 
Aleicander  bad  edranced  thus  far  on  his  conquest  of  the  world ;  and 
in  the  midst  of  deluges  of  rain  the  array  set  out  on  ita  westward 
journey.  The  reinforcements  which  he  found  on  reaching  the 
Hydaspes  might,  if  they  had  advanced  as  far  aa  the  llyjJusis, 
liave  turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  further  progress  to  the  east: 
they  enabled  Alexander  to  undertake  wiUi  greater  ease  kot.  na. 
«  voyage  down  the  Hydaspes  to  its  junction  with  the  Ang.ms  bj. 
Indus  after  receidng  the  waters  of  the  Akeeines,  Uydraotes,  and 
Hyphasis,  and  thence  onwards  to  the  Indian  ocean. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  he  ordered  his  admiral  NearchOB 
to  take  the  fleet  along  the  shores  of  the  ocean  and  the  Fereian  Gulf 
to  the  raouth  of  the  Tigris.    The  army  marched  by    ngtorn  ta 
land  through  the  Gedrosian  desert,  suffering  more  from     Bom*. 
Hiirst  asd  sickness  than  they  bad  suffered  in  all  their  '''^' 

luttles  and  forced  marches.  At  length  he  reached  Paae^^u  to 
find  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  broken  open  and  plundered,  and  to  avenge 
the  iuHiUt  offered  Ui  the  man  whom  he  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
his  own  dynasty.  Early  in  the  following  year  he  entered  Sousa,  and 
there  celebmted  his  marriage  with  Stat«ira,  the  daughter  of  Dareios, 
and  Parysatis,  the  daughter  of  Ochoa  the  predecessor  of  Daraos. 
These  Asiatizing  nwrriages  were  by  many  regarded  with  feelings  of 
dislike ;  and  Alexander  sought  to  render  them  popular  by  ofiering 
to  pay  the  debts  of  his  soldiers — a  strange  mode  of  winning  over 
fober  and  steady  men  who  bad  no  debts,  but  an  efiectual  argu- 
ment for  the  spaudthrirts  and  rufEans  of  bis  army.  His  neia 
levies  of  Persian  youths,  armed  and  disciplined  after  the  Make- 
donian  fashion,  had  now  made  him  independent  of  his  veteran 
soldiers ;  and  his  declared  intention  of  sending  home  the  aged  and 
wounded  among  them  called  forth  the  angry  remonstrances  of  their 
comrades,  who  bade  him  complete  his  schemes  of  conquest  with  the 
ftid  of  his  father  .\moun.  Alexander  rushed  into  the  throng,  seiied 
some  and  had  them  executed,  and  then  dishanded  the  whole  force. 
For  two  days  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  palace,  leaving  the  soldiers 
without  orders;  on  the  third  he  marshallad  his  Peniao  leriee 
(Epigonoi,  as  he  Cklled  them)  into  divisions,  bearing  the  Makedonian 
military  titlee,  under  Persian  officers.    The  spirit  of  the  veterans 
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was  completely  broken  hy  this  thorough  ignoring  of  tlieir 
They  threw  down  their,  arms  at  the  piJace  gates  and  begged  forgive* 
ness  with  cries  and  tears.  Alexander  accepted  their  contrition^  and 
the  restoration  of  harmony  was  celebrated  by  a  sumptuous  sacrifioe. 

But  for  Alexander  past  victories  were  only  a  stimulus  to  further 
exploits.  Arabia  still  remained  unsubdued,  and  for  this  conquest 
Death  of  ^  ^^^  addition  was  needed  to  his  fleet.  Orders  woe 
Hepbaiation.  gent  to  Phenicia  for  the  construction  of  ships,  whidi 
^'^'  were  to  be  taken  to  pieces  and  sent  overland  to  Thi^ 
sakos  on  the  Euphrates,  while  otiiers  were  to  be  built  at  Babylon. 
But  the  shadows  of  death  were  soon  to  fall  upon  him.  The 
journey  to  Agbatana  was  marked  by  a  violent  quarrel  between 
Eumenes  and  Hephaistion;  their  reconciliation  was  soon  followed 
by  the  death  of  the  latter  from  an  attack  of  fever.  The  grief  of 
the  conqueror  was  as  fierce  as  that  of  Achilleus ;  it  would  perhaps 
be  not  imfair  to  set  it  down  as  a  deliberate  imitation  of  it.  For 
two  days  he  neither  ate  nor  drank ;  he  cut  his  hair  short,  and  ordered 
that  the  horses  and  mules  in  his  army  should  have  their  manes 
docked  also.  Human  blood  could  scarcely  be  shed  with  prudence 
on  his  pyre ;  but  he  was  resolved  that  his  friend  should  begin  his 
life  in  the  unseen  world  with  unstinted  wealth,  and  the  predoTis 
things  burnt  on  his  funeral  pile  at  Babylon  (the  sides  of  the  squaie 
being  a  furlong  in  length)  repi-esented,  it  is  said,  a  sum  of  nearly  two 
million  and  a  half  pounds  sterling.  Messengers  were  sent  to  the 
Egyptian  oracle  to  ask  if  the  dead  man  might  be  worshipped  as  a 
god ;  and  Eumenes,  with  many  others,  took  care  to  anticipate  its 
answer  by  offering  him  such  honours  as  might  fall  in  with  the 
hmnour  of  the  divine  moiurner.  His  grief  seemed  to  serve  no 
other  purpose  than  to  render  his  bursts  of  passion  more  fearful. 
None  dared  to  address  him  except  in  the  language  of  the  most 
grovelling  flattery ;  and,  in  the  words  of  Plutarch,  his  only  conso- 
lation was  found  in  his  old  habit  of  man-hunting.  The  diversion 
was  this  time  furnished  by  the  Kossaians,  some  mountain  tribes 
between  Media  and  Farsistan. 

His  march  to  Babylon  steeped  him  still  more  in  the  intoxication 
of  success.  As  he  advanced  on  his  path,  he  was  met  bv  ambasss- 
Death  of  dors  not  only  from  Illyrians  and  Thrakians,  from  Sicily 
Bfth^on7*  and  Sardinia,  from  Libya  and  Carthage,  but  from 
32:{  B.C.  Lucanians  and  Etruscans,  and,  as  some  said,  from  Rome 
itself.  He  received  the  worship  of  Ethiopians  and  Scythians,  of 
Iberians  and  Gauls,  and  even  of  Greeks,  who  entered  his  presence 
with  wreatlis  on  thoir  heads,  offering  him  golden  crowns.  The  loid 
of  all   the  earth  could  scarcely  look  for  wider  acknowledgement 

more  devout  submission;   but  his  self-gratulation  may  have 
damped  by  the  warning  of  the  Chaldean  priests,  that  it  would 
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be  safer  for  him  not  to  enter  the  wallB  of  Bftl^lon.  For  e,  while 
he  hesitAted ;  but  he  had  more  to  do  tii&n  to  heed  their  words. 
The  preparafionB  for  his  Arabian  campnign  must  be  hurried  on. 
All  tjiftt  might  be  needed  must  be  done  to  improve  the  navigatioD 
of  the  Euphrates ;  a  new  city  must  be  built  to  riTol  perhaps  the 
Alexandria  which  be  hod  fouiided  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile ;  and 
his  Persian  levies  must  be  disciplined  into  masues  as  formidable  as 
those  which  had  fought  bis  own  battles  and  the  battles  of  the  father 
whom  he  disowned.  More  tban  all,  he  had  to  celebrate  the 
obsequies  of  Hephaistion,  whose  body  had  been  brought  to  Babylon 
from  Agbatana.  The  feasting  which  everywhere  accompanied  the 
funeral  ritea  of  the  ancient  Aryans  was  exaggerated  by  the  Make- 
donians,  as  by  other  half-rude  or  savage  tribes,  into  prolonged 
revelry.  Alexander  spent  the  whole  night  in  the  house  of  his 
friend  Medios  in  driuldng,  and  the  whole  of  the  next  day  in 
sleeping  olf  hia  drunkenness.  Throughout  the  following  night  the 
same  or^iies  were  repeated.'  "When  he  awoke  in  the  morning,  he 
was  unable  to  rise.  Feyerhad  l^d  its  grasp  upon  him,  and  each  day 
its  grasp  became  tighter,  while  he  busied  himself  incessantly  with 
giving  orders  about  his  army,  hia  fleet,  his  generals,  until  at  length 
the  powers  of  speech  began  to  fail.  When  asked  to  name  hia 
successor,  be  said  that  he  left  his  Idngdom  to  the  strongest  (or  the 
worthiest).  His  signet  ring  he  took  from  his  finger  and  gave  to  Fer- 
dikkas.  Throughout  the  army  the  tidiugs  of  bis  illness  spread 
consterDHtion.  Old  grudges  were  all  forgotten.  Hia  veterans  forced 
themselves  into  his  presence,  and  with  tears  bade  farewell  to  their 
general  whose  signs  showed  that  he  still  knew  them.  A  few  hours 
later  Alexander  died,  aft^r  a  reign  of  less  than  thirteen  years,  and 
before  lie  had  rejiched  the  age  of  thirtj-three. 

That  the  schemes  with  which  almost  to  the  last  moment  be 
had  been  absorbingly  busied  must,  had  he  lived,  have  been  in  great 
part  realised,  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  unless  we  sup-  PnipoH 
pose  that  causes  were  at  work  which  at  no  distant  J^iSi- "* 
period  would  disturb  and  upset  the  balance  of  his  uiiiei. 
military  judgement,  and  deprive  him  of  that  marvellous  power  of 
combination,  and  of  shaping  means  to  circumstances,  in  which 
Hannibal  and  Napoleon  are  his  only  peers.  It  would  be  lash  to 
say  that  such  a  darkening  of  his  splendid  powers  might  not  have 
been  brought  about  oven  before  he  could  reach  middle  age.  In 
truth,  e^icept  as  a  general,  he  tiad  lost  the  balance  of  his  mind 
alieady.  The  despot  who  fancied  himself  a  god,  who  could  thrust 
apike'through  thebody  of  onefriendjand  sneer  at  the  cries  dtavm 
forth  from  another  by  the  agonies  of  torture,  who  could  order  the 

■  Arrian,  vil.  24-6. 
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of  himdredfl  or  of  Uiousaods  for  llie 
fore&tlicn,  was  akcadT  fin*  remored  fiom  tlie  iar'«igklBd 
of  the  politic  suteflnmn  ftml  mkr.     His  eooq[iie6tB  Mrred  gmt 
ends ;  ftod  before  be  set  oat  on  his  cveer  of  Tictaiy,  be  maj  bftie 
bsd  some  faiiit  and  distant  TJekn  of  these  ends.    Deoie  lorkDOV- 
ledge,  the  wish  to  tee  new  fonns  of  homan  and  of  airirmil  fifie^  ths 
coriositT  of  tiaTernnj^  unknown  land^,  of  lajinfr  open  their  i»- 
somoeiiy  of  bringing  them  all  within  the  limits  acd  ihs  infloenee  of 
the  3^Iakedonian,  or,  as  he  sometimes  put  it,  the  Hellemc  worid, 
the  eagernet^x  to  establish  over  all  known,  posablj  over  all  nakDOvn 
regions,  a  mightj  and  centralised  empire  which  should  aTmil  itadf 
to  the  full  of  all  their  forces  and  throw  down  the  barriers  which 
rendered  tlie  interchange  of  thdr  wealth  impoesihle,  may,  to  aome 
extent,  have  mingled  with  his  aUeged  or  his  real  purpose  of 
avengin^^  on  the  Persian  king  the  misdoings  of  Xerxes,  Dmreios,  and 
Kambvses.    But  there  is  little  evidence  or  none  that  these  motires 
retained  their  power  as  he  advanced  further  on  his  path  of  victory, 
while  there  seems  to  be  evidence  only  too  abundant  that  all  other 
motives  weru  gradually  and  even  fast  losing  strength  as  the  mere 
lust  of  conquest  grew  with  his  belief  or  his  fancy  of  his  superhuman 
power  and  origin.    During  his  sojourn  with  .\ristotle  he  must  have 
learnt  that  real  knowledge  can  be  reached,  and  good  government 
insured,  only  where  there  is  freedom  of  thought  and  speech,  and 
where  the  people  obey  their  own  laws.     A  few  years  later  he  had 
come  to  look  on  Aristotle  as  an  enemy  to  be  punished  with  scarcelv 
less  severity  than  Kallisthenes :  he  had  put  on  the  robes  and  the 
habits  of  a  Persian  despot,  and  substituted  his  own  arbitrary  will 
for  the  judicial  processes  of  law.    Persian  customs,  Persian  adora- 
tion and  flatter}',  were  puttinpr  more  and  more  in  the  background 
the  civilisation  which  rests  on  the  reco<niised  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  people ;  and  when  he  wasted  millions  on  the  pyre  of  He- 
phaistion,  it  may  almost  be  said  that  the  results  which  he  had 
achieved  were  precisely  those  which  would  have  followed  if  Xerxes 
had  been  the  conqueror  at  Salaniis,  Plataiai,  and  Mykale.     If  at 
the  outset  he  wished  to  Ilellenize  Asia,  his  history  seems  to  show 
that  ho  achieved  at  least  as  much  success  in  Asiatizing  Hellas. 
Nor  can  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  vast  difference  of  the  conditions 
under  which  his  own  wars  were  carried  on  from  those  against  which 
his  father  had  to  stniggle.     Philip  made  his  rude  and  ill-armed 
mountaineers  victorious  over  the  discipline,  the  weapons,  and  the 
bravery  of  the  Greeks.     Alexander  found  those    mountaineers 
brought  to  the  highest  state  of  efliciency  under  a  military  organiza- 
tion as  complete  as  it  was  elaborate,  and  led  by  generals  each  one 
of  whom  was  almost  the  equal  of  Philip  himself.     With  these 
forces  and  these  officers  he  imdertook  an  enterprise  in  which  the 
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jonnger  Oyros  bad  EkU  but  succeeded,  and  undertook  it  under 
ConditionB  'whicli  would  h»ve  rendered  any  diBaatei  fiatal.  He 
Started  with  an  almoat  empty  cheat,  leaving  liia  commiaHariat  pnc- 
tically  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  tnutiiig  that  AntipatroB  would  be 
able  to  TnMntajn  his  authority  in  Greece  without  a  reTenie.  In 
such  an  enterpriae  he  must,  it  is  ohvioua,  have  biled,  had  he  been 
compelled  to  &ce  such  snemies  as  those  with  which  Philip  had  to 
struggle  through  a  long  series  of  years.  In  short,  Eldtos  may 
have  been  impolitic  in  his  utteruicee  at  the  fatal  banquet;  but 
what  he  said  waa  true.  It  would  be  unfair  to  place  AJezander  in 
the  rankB  of  thoee  Bcourgea  of  mankind  amongst  whom  Alaric  and 
Attila,  Qenghiz  and  Timour  stand  pra^minent.  Of  the  several 
aCMunts  of  hifl  career  which  hava  come  down  to  us,  not  one  un- 
happily is  strictly  contemporary ;  and  mere  furaess  calls  upon  us 
to  give  him  the  benefit  of  a  doubt  when  this  doubt  can  be  Justly 
entertained  in  reference  even  to  deeds  which  carry  with  them  an 
unutterable  horror  and  shame.  It  is  impoaaibls  to  deny  that  with 
a  higher  sense  of  duty  Alexander  would  better  have  deserved  the 
title  of  Great  As  it  is,  we  must  be  content  to  say  that  in  dealing 
with  the  neceesitiee  of  the  moment  hs  is  unsurpassed  by  any 
general,  whether  of  andent  or  of  modern  times. 
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BOOK    VI. 

LATER  FORTUNES  OF  THE  HELLEKIC  PEOPLE, 


CHAPTER  L 

TIIK  t.\>nAX    WAR. — SICILIAN  AFFAIB8  FROM!  THE  ITSURPATIOK  OF 
TUK  KUIKK  PIONYSIOS    TO  THE  EESIGNATIOX  OF  TIHOI.BOV. 

Fkox  th^  »plendid  but  rapidly  shifting  scenes  of  Alexanders 
l^t«^ni  conqiK>»t9,  vre  can  turn  to  no  movements  of  laige  or 
cvmrw'  ot  aWdinjr  interest  in  the  several  HeUenic  cities.  Oom- 
c'T^^nuiu  bined  action  had  been  always  difficult.  We  can 
Alexiimitfr'a  scarcely  say  that  it  had  been  realised  during  the 
aUs«?nce.  strugjrle  against  Xerxes ;  and  since  the  fall  of  Athens, 

at  least,  it  had  become  impossible.  Spasmodic  efforts  might  show 
what  under  other  circumstances  the  people  might  have  done :  but 
their  only  result  was  disaster.  Isolated  in  her  desperate  struggle, 
Thebes  had  been  levelled  with  the  dust ;  a  catastai^he 
scarcely  less  complete  had  put  an  end  to  the  rising  of 
the  Spartan  king,  Agis,  in  the  Pelopounesos.  Like  Leonidas  and 
Kleombrotos,  Agis  fell  on  the  battle-field ;  and  with  him  Sparta 
lost  such  little  strength  as  she  had  thus  far  retained.  The  victory 
of  Alexander's  viceroy,  Antipatros,  had  fastened  the  Makedonian 
yoke  more  firmly  on  all  the  Greek  states,  and  nothing  remained, 
even  for  those  who  most  heartily  loathed  it,  but  to  continue  their 
confidence  in  the  men  who  had  done  what  thev  could  to  avert  the 
humiliation.  In  the  year  which  ended  the  career  of 
PhUip  by  the  dagger  of  Pausanias,  .^chines  had 
arrested,  by  the  writ  of  illegal  procedure,  the  proposal  of  Ktesiphon 
to  crown  Demosthenes.  The  issuing  of  this  writ  made  it  impossible 
to  bring  before  the  people  the  motion  which  had  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Senate,  until  the  question  should  have  been  judi- 
cially tried.  But  yEschines  was  in  no  hurry  to  bring  it  forwaid. 
More  than  once  the  accusers  of  Demosthenes  had  failed  to  secure 
the  votes  of  one-fifth  of  the  jurymen ;  and  yEschines  must,  of 
course,  run  the  same  risk  of  incurring  the  fine  of  a  thousand 
drachmas.  On  his  part,  Demosthenes,  especially  after  the  fearful 
doom  which  fell  on  Thebes,  might  hesitate  to  provoke  by  a  fonnal 
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fened  to  feel  hinuelf  hia  euccessor.  Hie  course  of  conqoaat  vu 
etill  imbroken ;  but  succeagfiil  forays  B^fwnst  the  Mar-  y—jg,  „. 
diaiu  on  the  northein  alopeB  of  Uount  Elbrui,  a^nst  Phuotu  ua 
the  Arians  of  the  modem  Herat  Bud  the  Drangiftna  of  P"™™'™' 
the  present  Seieatan,  irere  followed  hv  an  exploit  of  another  sort. 
He  hod  beard  that  a  cooapimc;  apainBt  himself  had  been  revealed 
to  Fbllotas,  son  of  Pamienion,  and  that  Philolag  for  two  days  had 
kept  the  secret  to  himself.  On  being  asked  why  he  bad  done  liiis, 
Philotas  answered  that  his  informatioQ  came  from  a  worthless 
source  and  deserved  no  notice.  Alexander  professed  hinuelf  fully 
satisfied  with  the  explanation ;  but  Philotas,  it  seems,  had  spoken 
jieely  to  his  miatiGss  Antigone  of  the  large  share  which  ha  and 
hia  father  bad  bad  in  the  conqueels  of  Alexander,  and  Antigone 
bad  iJi  ber  turn  become  an  informer.  Of  real  evidence  agunst  Philotas 
there  was  not  a  shied,  and  a  letter  from  Farmenion  to  his  son, 
found  when  Philotas  was  treacherously  arrested,  could  tell  against 
them  only  in  the  eyes  of  one  who  was  resolved  that  Philotas  should 
die.  But  Alexander  could  not  reat  content  with  bis  death  alone. 
There  had  been  nothing  yet,  even  in  the  way  of  shadowy  alandei', 
to  criminate  Parmenion ;  and  he  resolved  that  the  needful  charges 
should  be  drawn  by  tortures  from  hia  son.  Hidden  by  a  curtain, 
the  conqueror  of  the  world  watched  the  agoniea  and  scoffed  at  the 
screams  of  the  friend  who  bad  foui^ht  by  his  side  in  a  hundred 
lights.'  The  issue  wa£,  or  wae  said  to  be,  what  be  desired.  Philotas 
bad  confessed  ;  and  Alexander  sent  ofl'  to  jVgbetana  a  man  bearinii: 
two  dispatches,  one  to  cheat  Parmenion  inlo  a  false  security,  the 
other  conveying  to  the  of&cers  next  to  hiiu  in  command  the  real 
order  for  bis  assassination.  The  old  man  was  readisg  the  lying 
letter  of  the  despot,  when  he  received  a  mortal  stab  in  liis  back. 
The  soldiers  on  hearing  of  this  daalardly  deed  furiously  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  the  asaassins,  and  wora  with  difficulty 
withheld  from  taking  summary  vengeance  on  aeeing  the  written 
orders  of  Alexander.  The  command  of  Philotas,  who  bad  been 
at  the  head  of  the  Oompanion-cavaJry,  was  ahared  between  Eleitoa 
and  Hephaistion ;  and  jVlexander  tiurned  from  private  murder  to 

The  autumn  and  winter  were  spent  in  overrunning  parts  of  the 
modem  Afghanistan  and  Cabul,  in  the  foundation  of  the  Caucasian 
Alexandria,  and  in  tiie  passage  of  the  Ilindu-Kusb.     „  . 

He  was  now  in  the  satrapy  of  Beesos.  The  surrender  thi^Jmlrta 
of  Aomos  and  of  Baktra  was  followed  by  the  posasge  '^"^^  '■<'■ 
of  the  Oxus,  and  by  the  betrayal  of  Beesos,  who  was  sent  naked 
and  in  chuns  to  the  city  which  had  been  bis  capital.  Hia  next 
exploit  was  the  slangbter,  in  Sogdiana,  of  the  deecendautK  o(.  *Csi« 
MUesian  Bronchidai  who,  having  incurred  l!he  \a,U«&.  oi  'i^^ix 
'  PluCsrcb,  Altt.  49  ;  Curt'ius,  v\.  \\,\h. 
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fellow-Greelis  for  surrendering  to  Xerxes  the  treasnieB  of  their 
temple,  had  followed  the  despot  on  his  retreat^  and  had  been  hv 
him  placed  in  this  distant  region.     Five  generations  had  passed 
away  since  that  time,  when  Alexander  gave  the  order  that  not 
one  of  them,  man,  woman,  or  child,  should  he  left  alive.     The 
massacre  was  followed   hy  the  destruction   of  their  city,  their 
gardens,  and  their  groves,  of  everything  in  short,  which   might 
serve  to  show  that  the  place  had  ever  heen  inhahited.     Thence,  hy 
way  of  Marakanda  (Samarcand),  he  reached  the  Jaxartes  (which 
he  helieved  to  he  the  Tanais  or  Don),  and  on  its  hanks  laid  the 
foundations   of  another  Alexandria.^    Presently  he  crosBed  the 
river  to  chase  some  Scythians  who  showed  themselves   on  the 
further  side ;  and  the  end  of  this  chase  which  was  extended  over 
a  few  miles  marked  the  northernmost  point  reached  in  his  cam- 
paign.     The  winter  was  spent  in  the  Baktrian  city  of 
Zariaspa,  where  Alexander,  summoning  Besses  before 
him,  had  his  nose  and  ears  cut  off,'  and  then  sent  him  to  be  killed 
by  his  countrj-raen  at  Aghatana. 

In  the  following  summer,  his  army  was   gathered  again  at 
Marakanda.    Repose  from  field-work  left  room  for  the  display  of 

-^  the  overbearing  pride  natural  in  one  who  bad  con- 

kicitos.  vinced  liiraself  that  he  was  a  god,  and  for  the  bound- 

828  B.C.        Ipj^   flattery  of  those  who    found    their    interest  in 
keeping  up  the  delusion.     But  there  were  not  wanting  others  to 
whom  this  arroprance  and  ser\'ilitj'  were  inteasely  disgusting.     The 
anger  of  these  men  was  the  more  fierce  from  the  necessitv  of 
avoiding  all  opeu  expression  of  it ;  hut,  in  the  banquets  of  the 
divine  son  of  Amoun,  there  was  always  a  risk  that  these  pent-up 
feelings  might  biui^t  forth  like  a  winter  torrent.     The  catastrophe 
was  not  long  in  coming.     In  a  feast  at  Marakanda,  Alexander, 
boasting  of  all  that  he  had  done  since  the  death  of  his  father,  took 
credit  further  for  the  victories  of  Philip  in  the  later  years  of  his 
reign.     The  patience  of  Kleitos  had  long  heen  severely  taxed,  and 
in  the  heat  of  the  banquet  all  thought  of  prudence  was  cast  aside. 
lie  spoke  his  mind  plainly,  telling  Alexander  that  all  his  exploits 
taken  together  were  not  equal  to  those  of  the  man  who  had  found 
Makcdouia  a  poor  and  distracted  country  and  had  left  it  a  mightT 
and  coherent  monarchy,  and  that  his  own  greatest  \ictorie8  had 
been  won  throu^rh  the  aid  of  Philip  s  old  soldiers,  some  of  whom 
he  had  mm*dei*ed.     Stung  to  the  quick,  Alexander  gave  utterance 
to  his  burning  rage :  but  his  retort  only  led  Kleitos  to  remind  him 
of  the  battlefield  of  the  Granikos,  where  he  had  saved  Alexander 
from  death  by  cutting  off  the  arm  of  the  Persian  whose  sword  was 
raised  to  smite  him,  and  to  warn  him  that,  if  he  could  not  bear 
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lo  fisteu  to  the  words  of  truth,  he  had  better  confine  hinuelf  to 
the  society  of  slaveB.  AlexaitdeT  felt  for  Mb  dagger ;  it  hkd  ben 
purpoeely  placed  out  of  hie  leftch.  lie  c&Ued  to  his  guatda  to 
soond  an  alarm ;  thej  heaitirted  to  obey  the  orden  of  e.  nving 
drankard.  Some  of  the  more  sober  and  moderate  of  the  party 
held  him  in  their  anna,  pnying  him  to  do  nothing  haatilj.  By 
way  of  answer,  he  reviled  them  for  keeping  him  a  prisoner  u 
Uessoa  had  kept  Dareioe.  Shsldiig  himself  free,  he  snatched  a 
pike  &oni  one  of  the  guards  and  thrust  it  through  the  body  of 
Kleitoe,  bidding  him  ^  to  Philip  and  Paimemon.>  The  tags  of 
ihe  tiger  was  followed  by  a  furious  remorse,  in  which,  with  con- 
aiderable  truth,  he  denounced  himself  as  unfit  to  lira  For  three 
days  he  would  neither  eat  nor  drink,  and  the  army,  alarmed  at  the 
threatened  starvation  of  thur  king,  voted  that  Kleitos  had  been 
justly  slain,  and  that  the  body  should  not  receive  burial.  By  re- 
versing this  vote,  Alexander  seemed  to  feel  that  he  had  gone  &r 
towards  acquitting  himself.  Whatever  might  be  laddog  to  reatOTe 
bis  self-complacence  was  supped  by  a  prophet,  who  assured  him 
that  the  disaster  had  been  brought  about  wholly  by  the  wine-god 
Diouysoe  to  whom  he  had  offered  no  sacrifice  on  the  day  of  the 
banquet.  It  is  not  easy  to  detennine  whether  the  fitter  object  for 
loathing  be  the  drunken  murderer,  or  the  wretches  who  could 
speak  of  his  mental  agonies  after  his  crime  as  entitling  him  to 
sympathy  and  praise. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  murder  of  Kleit»s,  Alexander  captured 
the  Sogdiau  rock,  a  fastness  from  which  common  care  would  pro- 
liMj  have  sent  liim  awny  baffled.  Having  next  r^ 
duced  the  rock  of  Chorienes,  he  returned  to  Baktra  SiiiiniMOH. 
to  celebrate  his  marriage  with  Roxana,  the  daughter  of  '^  ^'^ 
Oxjartea,  who  had  been  among  the  captivee  taken  on  the  Sogdian 
todc.  The  marriage  feast  was  seiied  by  Alexander  as  an  oppor- 
tunity for  extracting  from  his  Greek  and  Makedonian  followers  a 
pnblic  acknowledgement  of  his  divinity.  It  was  arranged  that 
the  sophist  AnfLUorhos,  or,  as  some  said,  the  Sicilian  Kleon, 
should  make  a  speech,  advising  aU  to  worship  at  once  the  ninn 
whom  they  would  certainly  have  to  worship  us  a  god  after  his 
death.  The  speech  was  delivered.  The  silence  of  most  of  the 
Makedonian  ofBcers,  who  sat  tmmoved,  sufRciently  expressed  thnr 
disfpist ;  but  no  one  ventured  to  speak,  until  the  Olyntitian  Kallis- 
thenee,  the  nephew  of  .\ri3t0tle  and  the  author  of  a  history  which 
brought  the  narrative  of  Alexander's  campaigns  at  least  to  the 
battle  of  Gai^mela,  insisted  on  the  impiety  of  all  attempts  to  con- 
iMiud  the  distinction  between  gods  and  men.    Conceding  to  the 

I  Cart.  viiL  1 ;  Anian,  iv.  1 ;  PluUich.  Mtx.  V>-\. 
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conqueror  the  highest  place  amongst  military  leaders  and  the  first 
rank  amongst  statesmen^  he  rebuked  Anaxarchoe  for  making  a  sug- 
gestion which  ought  to  have  come  from  anyone  rather  than  from 
himself.^    The  applause  which  his  words  drew  from  the  Makedo- 
nians  showed  Alexander  that  open  opposition  would  be  useless ; 
but  he  was  none  the  more  turned  from  his  purpose.    It  was  not  long 
before  he  found  a  pretext  for  the  murder  of  KaUisthenes.     A  con- 
spiracy was  discovered  amongst  his  pages.     These   unfortunate 
men  were  tortured  (but  without  extracting  from  them  anything  to 
implicate  Eallisthenes),  and  then  stoned  to  death,  as  Alexander 
would  have  it,  not  by  his  orders,  but  by  the  loyal  impulse  of  his 
army.    KaUisthenes  he  was  resolved,  he  said,  himself  to  punish^ 
together  with  those  who  had  sent  him, — an  insinuation  manifestly 
against  his  uncle  Aristotle,  possibly  also  against  all  those  Greeks 
for  whom  freedom  of  speech  and  action  had  not  yet  altogether  lost 
its  value.    The  philosopher  who  had  extolled  Alexander  as  the 
greatest  of  earthly  generals  and  statesmen  was  first  put  to  the 
torture  and  then  hanged,  and  the  conqueror  went  quietly  on  to 
subdue  the  regions  between  the  Ilindu  Kush  and  the  right  bank  of 
the  Indus,  and  to  storm  the  impregnable  rock  of  Aomos.     It  was 
the  old  story.    On  the  one  side  was  an  iron  discipline,  a  carefol 
commissariat,  and  weapons  with  which  none  others  could  compete; 
on  the  other,  a  total  want  of  concert,  utter  ignorance  of  all  scientific 
warfare,  and  a  vague  fear  of  the  masses  of  men  who,  acting  with 
the  precision  of  machinery,  swept  away  everything  that  came  in 
their  path. 

The  next  river  to  be  crossed  was  the  Indus.  The  bridge  was 
constructed  by  Hephaistion  and  Perdikkas  probably  near  the  present 
Alexander  in  Attock.  The  surrender  of  Taxila  left  AJexander  an 
th*^H°^°'  open  path  imtil  he  reached  the  Hydaspes  (Jelum), 
streams.  where  Poros  was  beaten  only  after  a  severe  straggle. 
826B.C.  ffjjQ  Indian  prince  was  taken  prisoner  and  treated 
with  the  courtesy  which  the  family  of  Dareios  had  received  after  the 
battle  of  Issos.  Here  died  Alexander  s  horse  Boukephalos  (Buce- 
phalus); and  the  loss  was  commemorated  by  the  founding  of 
Boukephalia.  The  passage  of  the  Akesines  (Chenab),  running  with 
a  full  and  impetuous  stream,  was  not  accomplished  without  much 
danger :  that  of  the  Hydraotes  (Havee)  presented  less  formidable 
difficidties,  but  he  was  encountered  on  the  other  side  by  Indians 
who  intrenched  themselves  strongly  in  their  town  of  Sangabu 
Their  resistance  ended,  it  is  said,  in  the  slaughter  of  17,000  and  the 
capture  of  70,000.  About  forty  miles  further  to  the  south-east 
flowed  the  Hyphasis  (Sutlej).    He  approached  its  banks  in  tba 
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full  confidence  that  a  few  daje  more  would  briog  bim  to  the  mi^t; 
atinam  of  tlie  Qniigee.  But  be  had  reached  the  goal  of  his  coi^ 
quests.  The  order  for  crossing  the  stream  cftUed  forth  murmura 
and  proteats  at  once  from  hit  officers  and  from  Iha  soldiere,  who 
expressed  plunly  their  refusal  to  march  thej  knew  not  whither. 
Alexander,  in  iie,  laid  hefore  his  officers  his  schemes  of  further 
conquest:  but  when  he  offered  the  sacrifice  customary  before 
crosrfng  a  river,  the  signs  were  pronounced  to  be  unfavoumUe. 
The  die  was  cast.  Twelve  migh^  altars  remained  to  show  that 
.Uezander  had  advanced  thus  far  on  his  conquest  of  the  world ;  and 
in  the  midst  of  deluges  of  rain  the  armj  set  out  on  'M  weatwatd 
journey.  The  reinforcements  which  he  found  on  reaching  the 
Ilydaspes  might,  if  thej  had  advanced  as  &r  sa  the  Hjphasis, 
have  turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  further  progress  to  the  east : 
thej  enabled  Alexander  to  imdertake  with  greater  ease  kdt.  tw. 
a  voyage  down  the  Hydaspea  to  its  junction  with  the  -Aiw.sii  ■'.e. 
Indus  after  receiving  the  waters  of  the  Ahesines,  Ilydraotes,  and 
Hyphflsis,  and  thence  onwards  to  the  Indian  ocean. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  he  ordered  his  admiral  Nearchos 
to  take  the  fleet  along  the  shoree  of  the  ocean  and  the  Penian  Gulf 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris.     The  army  marched  by     awnrato 
land  through  the  Qedrosian  desert,  suffering  more  from    Soau. 
thirst  aud  sicliness  than  they  had  suffered  in  all  their  ^'^ 

battles  and  forced  marches.  At  length  he  reached  Pasargedu  to 
find  the  tomh  of  Cyrus  broken  opwi  and  plundered,  and  to  avenge 
the  insult  offered  to  the  man  whom  hs  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
his  own  dynasty.  Early  in  the  following  year  he  entered  Sousa,  and 
there  celebrated  his  marriage  with  Stateira,  the  daughter  of  Dareioe, 
and  Parysatis,  the  daugliterof  Ochoa  the  predecessor  of  Dareios. 
These  Asiatiiing  marriages  were  by  many  r^arded  with  feelings  of 
dislike ;  and  Alexander  sought  to  render  them  popular  by  offering 
to  pay  the  debts  of  his  soldiers — a  strange  mode  of  winning  over 
sober  aud  steady  men  who  had  no  debts,  but  an  effectual  argu- 
ment for  the  spendthrifts  and  ruffians  of  bis  army.  Ilis  new 
levies  of  Persian  youths,  armed  and  disciplined  after  the  Mace- 
donian fashion,  had  now  mode  him  independent  of  his  veteiwi 
soldiers  ;  and  his  declared  intention  of  sending  home  the  aged  and 
wounded  among  them  called  forth  the  angry  remonstrances  of  their 
comrades,  who  bade  him  complete  his  schemes  of  conquest  with  the 
aid  of  his  father  Amoun.  Alexander  rushed  into  the  throng,  seiied 
some  and  had  them  executed,  and  then  disbanded  the  whole  force. 
For  two  days  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  palace,  leaving  the  soldiera 
without  orders;  on  the  third  he  marshalled  his  Persian  levies 
(Epigonoi,  as  he  called  them)  into  divisions,  bearing  the  Makn&isism 
military  titlea,  under  Persian  officen.    Ttie  e^vnX  'A  'ia»  -vSvstta^ 
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was  completely  broken  hj  this  thorough  ignoring  of  their  existenoe. 
They  threw  down  their- arms  at  the  palace  gates  and  begged  foigiTe- 
ness  with  cries  and  tears.  Alexander  accepted  their  contrition,  and 
the  restoration  of  harmony  was  celebrated  by  a  sumptuous  sacrifice. 
But  for  Alexander  past  victories  were  only  a  stimulus  to  farther 
exploits.  Arabia  still  remained  imsubdued,  and  for  this  conquest 
Death  of  ^  ^^^  addition  was  needed  to  his  fleet.  Orders  were 
Hephaistion.  sent  to  Phenicia  for  the  construction  of  ships,  whidi 
were  to  be  taken  to  pieces  and  sent  overland  to  Thap- 
sakos  on  the  Euphrates,  while  others  were  to  be  built  at  Babylon. 
But  the  shadows  of  death  were  soon  to  fall  upon  him.  The 
journey  to  Agbatana  was  marked  by  a  violent  quarrel  between 
Eumenes  and  Hephaistion;  their  reconciliation  was  soon  followed 
by  the  death  of  the  latter  from  an  attack  of  fever.  The  grief  of 
the  conqueror  was  as  fierce  as  that  of  Achilleus ;  it  would  perhaps 
be  not  unfair  to  set  it  down  as  a  deliberate  imitation  of  it.  For 
two  days  he  neither  ate  nor  drank ;  he  cut  his  hair  short,  and  ordered 
that  the  horses  and  mules  in  his  army  should  have  their  manes 
docked  also.  Human  blood  could  scarcely  be  shed  witb  prudence 
on  his  pyre ;  but  he  was  resolved  that  his  friend  should  begin  his 
life  in  the  unseen  world  with  unstinted  wealth,  and  the  precious 
things  burnt  on  his  funeral  pile  at  Babylon  (the  sides  of  the  square 
heinfr  a  furlong  in  length)  represented,  it  is  said,  a  sum  of  nearly  two 
million  and  a  half  pounds  sterling.  Messengers  were  sent  to  the 
Egyptian  oracle  to  ask  if  the  dead  man  might  be  worshipped  as  a 
god ;  and  Eumenes,  with  many  others,  took  care  to  anticipate  its 
answer  by  offering  him  such  honours  as  might  fall  in  with  the 
humour  of  the  divine  mourner.  His  grief  seemed  to  serve  no 
other  purpose  than  to  render  his  bursts  of  passion  more  fearful. 
None  dared  to  address  him  except  in  the  language  of  the  most 
ofTovelling  flattery ;  and,  in  the  words  of  Plutarch,  his  only  conso- 
lation was  found  in  his  old  habit  of  man-himting.  The  diversion 
was  this  time  furnished  by  the  Kossaians,  some  mountain  tribes 
between  Media  and  Farsistan. 

His  march  to  Babylon  steeped  him  still  more  in  the  intoxication 
of  success.  As  he  advanced  on  his  path,  he  was  met  by  ambessa- 
Death  of  dors  not  only  from  Illyrians  and  Thmkians,  from  Sicily 
Bnby^on!'^'^  and  Sardinia,  from  Libya  and  Carthage,  but  from 
3J3  ij.c.  Lucanians  and  Etruscans,  and,  as  some  said,  from  Rome 
itself.  He  received  the  worship  of  Ethiopians  and  Scythians,  of 
Iberians  and  Gauls,  and  even  of  Greeks,  who  entered  his  presence 
with  wreaths  on  their  heads,  offering  him  golden  crowns.  The  lord 
of  all  the  earth  could  scarcely  look  for  wider  acknowledgement 
or  more  devout  submission;  but  his  self-gratulation  may  have 
been  damped  by  the  warning  of  the  Chaldean  priests,  that  it  would 
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be  ssfsr  foT  him  not  to  enter  the  waUa  of  B&bylon.  For  a  while 
he  be^tated ;  but  he  had  more  to  do  than  to  heed  their  n-ords. 
The  preparations  for  hia  ArahiBD  campaign  uiut  be  hurried  on. 
All  that  mig-ht  be  needed  must  be  done  to  improve  the  navigatioa 
of  the  Euphrates ;  a  new  citj  must  be  built  to  rival  perhaps  the 
Alexandria  which  he  had  founded  on  the  banla  of  the  Nile ;  and 
his  Peraian  levies  must  be  disciplined  into  masHes  as  formidable  as 
those  which  had  fought  Ub  own  battles  and  the  battleB  of  the  father 
whom  he  disowned.  More  than  all,  be  had  to  celebrate  the 
obBequits  of  HephaiBtion,  whose  body  had  been  brought  to  Babylon 
from  Agbatana.  The  feasting  which  everywhere  accompanied  the 
funeral  rites  of  the  ancieut  AryaiiB  was  exaggerated  by  the  Make- 
donians,  as  by  other  half-rude  or  savage  tribes,  into  prolonged 
revelry,  Alexander  spent  the  whole  night  in  the  house  of  his 
friend  MedioB  in  drinking,  and  the  whole  of  the  next  day  in 
sleeping  off  his  drunhenness.  Throughout  the  following  night  the 
Eame  or(;iea  were  repeated.'  When  he  awoke  in  the  morning,  be 
was  unable  to  rise.  Eever  had  Liid  its  giasp  upon  him,  and  each  day 
its  grasp  became  tighter,  white  he  busied  himself  incessantly  with 
giving  orders  about  hia  army,  his  fleet,  his  generals,  until  at  length 
the  powers  of  speech  began  to  &il.  When  asked  to  name  his 
successor,  he  said  that  he  left  his  kingdom  to  the  strongest  (or  the 
worthiest).  Hb  iiignet  ring  he  took  from  his  linger  and  gave  to  Per- 
dikkas.  Throughout  the  army  the  tidings  of  his  illness  spread 
conatemation.  Oldgrudgee  were  all  forgotten.  His  veterans  forced 
themselves  into  hia  presence,  and  with  tears  bade  farewell  to  their 
general  whose  signs  showed  that  he  still  knew  them.  A  few  hours 
later  Alexander  died,  after  a  reign  of  less  than  thirteen  years,  and 
before  he  had  reached  the  age  of  thirty-tbree. 

That  the  schemes  with  which  almost  to  the  last  moment  he 
bad  been  abeorlnngly  busied  must,  had  he  lived,  have  been  in  great 
part  realised,  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  unless  wo  sup-  Furpniai 
poae  that  causes  were  at  work  which  at  no  distant  J^i^-  ™* 
period  would  disturb  and  upset  the  balance  of  hia  udei. 
uiilitaiy  judgement,  and  deprive  him  of  that  marvelloua  power  of 
comHimtion,  and  of  sliaping  means  to  (urcumstances,  in  which 
Hannibal  and  Napoleon  are  his  only  peere.  It  would  be  rash  to 
say  that  such  a  dai'keniug  of  hia  splendid  powers  might  not  have 
been  brought  about  even  before  he  could  reach  middle  age.  In 
truth,  except  as  a  general,  he  had  lost  the  balance  of  hu  mind 
alreodv.  The  despot  who  fancied  himself  a  god,  who  could  Ibrust 
a  pike  through  the  body  of  one  friend,  and  sneer  at  thecriee  dmwn 
fwth  from  another  by  the  agonies  of  torture,  who  could  order  the 

'  Arrian,  vii.  24-6. 
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mafisacre  of  hundreds  or  of  thousands  for  the  offences  of  their  remote 
forefathers,  was  already  far  removed  from  the  far-sighted  prudence 
of  the  politic  statesman  and  ruler.  His  conquests  served  great 
ends ;  and  before  he  set  out  on  his  career  of  victory,  he  may  have 
had  some  faint  and  distant  vision  of  these  ends.  Desire  for  know- 
ledge,  the  wish  to  see  new  forms  of  hiunan  and  of  animal  life,  the 
curiosity  of  traversing  imknown  lands,  of  laying  open  their  re- 
sources, of  bringing  them  all  within  the  limits  and  the  influence  of 
the  Makedonian,  or,  as  he  sometimes  put  it,  the  Hellenic  worM, 
the  eagerness  to  establish  over  all  known,  possibly  over  all  unknown 
regions,  a  mighty  and  centralised  empire  which  should  avail  itself 
to  the  full  of  all  their  forces  and  throw  down  the  barriers  which 
rendered  the  interchange  of  their  wealth  impossible,  may,  to  some 
extent,  have  mingled  with  his  alleged  or  his  real  purpose  of 
avenging  on  the  Persian  king  the  misdoings  of  Xerxes,  Dareios,  and 
Kambyses.  But  there  is  little  evidence  or  none  that  these  motives 
retained  their  power  as  he  advanced  further  on  his  path  of  victory, 
while  there  seems  to  be  evidence  only  too  abundant  that  all  other 
motives  were  gradually  and  even  fast  losing  strength  as  the  mere 
lust  of  conquest  grew  with  his  belief  or  his  fancy  of  his  superhuman 
power  and  origin.  During  his  sojourn  with  Aristotle  he  must  have 
learnt  that  real  knowledge  can  be  reached,  and  good  government 
insured,  only  where  there  is  fi'eedom  of  thought  and  speech,  and 
where  the  people  obey  their  own  laws.  A  few  years  later  he  had 
come  to  look  on  Aristotle  as  an  enemy  to  be  punished  with  scarcely 
less  severity  than  Kallisthenes :  he  had  put  on  the  robes  and  the 
habits  of  a  Persian  despot,  and  substituted  his  own  arbitrary  will 
for  the  judicial  processes  of  law.  Persian  customs,  Persian  adora- 
tion and  flatter}',  were  puttinpr  more  and  more  in  the  background 
the  civilisation  which  rests  on  the  recoprnised  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  people ;  and  when  he  wasted  millions  on  the  pyre  of  He- 
phaistion,  it  may  almost  be  said  that  the  results  wliich  he  had 
achieved  were  precisely  those  which  would  have  followed  if  Xerxe* 
had  been  the  conqueror  at  Salamis,  Plataiai,  and  Mykale.  If  at 
the  outset  he  wished  to  Ilellenize  Asia,  his  history  seems  to  show 
that  he  achieved  at  least  as  much  success  in  Asiatizing  Hellas. 
Nor  can  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  vast  difference  of  the  conditions 
under  which  his  own  wars  were  carried  on  from  those  against  whicli 
his  father  had  to  struggle.  Philip  made  his  rude  and  ill-armed 
moimtaineers  victorious  over  the  discipline,  the  weapons,  and  the 
bravery  of  the  Greeks.  Alexander  found  those  mountaineers 
brought  to  the  highest  state  of  efficiency  under  a  military  organiza- 
tion as  complete  as  it  was  elaborate,  and  led  by  generals  each  one 
of  whom  was  a\moa\.  \\i^  Qs\yvs\  q.1  T*\i\\\>^  himself.  With  these 
forces  and  these  o^cet^  'Vi'^  >ra.\«t\o^  «a.  ^\!^fcT^TNSfe  "Sss.^^^^*^ 
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younger  Cyrus  had  all  but  succeeded^  and  undertook  it  under 
conditions  which  would  have  rendered  any  disaster  fatal.  He 
started  with  an  almost  empty  cheet,  leavtogts  commu««at  p»c 
tically  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  trusting  that  Antipatros  would  be 
able  to  maintain  his  authority  in  Greece  without  a  reverse.  In 
such  an  enterprise  he  must,  it  is  obvious,  have  failed,  had  he  been 
compelled  to  face  such  enemies  as  those  with  which  Philip  had  to 
struggle  through  a  long  series  of  years.  In  short,  Eldtos  may 
have  been  impolitic  in  his  utterances  at  the  fatal  banquet;  but 
what  he  said  was  true.  It  would  be  unfair  to  place  Alexander  in 
the  ranks  of  those  scourges  of  mankind  amongst  whom  Alaric  and 
Attila,  Genghiz  and  Timour  stand  pre-eminent.  Of  the  several 
accounts  of  his  career  which  have  come  down  to  us,  not  one  un* 
happily  is  strictly  contemporary ;  and  mere  fJEdmess  calls  upon  us 
to  give  him  the  benefit  of  a  doubt  when  this  doubt  can  be  justly 
entertained  in  reference  even  to  deeds  which  carry  with  them  an 
unutterable  horror  and  shame.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  with 
a  higher  sense  of  duty  Alexander  would  better  have  deserved  the 
title  of  Great.  As  it  is,  we  must  be  content  to  say  that  in  dealing 
with  the  necessities  of  the  moment  he  is  unsurpassed  by  any 
general,  whether  of  ancient  or  of  modem  times. 
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THE  LAJOA27   WAB. — SICILIAK  AFFAXBS  FROK  THE  T7SXJBPATI0X  OF 
THE  ELDER  SIONTSIOS    TO  THE  BESICFXATIOX  OF  TUCOLBOV. 

Fbox  the  splendid  but  rapidly  shifting  scenes  of  Alexander's 
Eastern  conquests,  we  can  turn  to  no  movements  of  laige  or 
Conne  of  abiding  interest  in  the  several  Hellenic  citiee.  Oom- 
erenttin  Hned  action  had  been  always  difficult.  We  can 
Alexander's  scarcely  Bay  that  it  had  been  realised  during  the 
absence.  struggle  against  Xerxes ;  and  since  the  fall  of  Athms, 

at  least,  it  had  become  impossible.  Spasmodic  efforts  might  show 
what  under  other  circumstances  the  people  might  have  done :  but 
their  only  result  was  disaster.  Isolated  in  her  desperate  struggle, 
Thebes  had  been  levelled  with  the  dust ;  a  catastrophe 
scarcely  less  complete  had  put  an  end  to  the  rising  of 
the  Spartan  king,  Agis,  in  the  Peloponnesos.  .Like  Leonidas  and 
Kleombrotos,  Agis  fell  on  the  battle-field ;  and  with  him  Sparta 
lost  such  little  strength  as  she  had  thus  far  retained.  The  victory 
of  Alexander's  \iceroy,  Antipatros,  had  fastened  the  Makedonian 
yoke  more  firmly  on  all  the  Greek  states,  and  nothing  remained, 
even  for  those  who  most  heartilv  loathed  it,  but  to  continue  their 
confidence  in  the  men  who  had  done  what  they  could  to  avert  the 
humiliation.  In  the  year  which  ended  the  career  of 
Philip  by  the  dagger  of  Pausanias,  -^schines  had 
arrested,  by  the  writ  of  illegal  procedure,  the  proposal  of  Ktesiphon 
to  crown  Demosthenes.  The  issuing  of  this  writ  made  it  impossible 
to  bring  before  the  people  the  motion  which  had  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Senate,  until  the  question  should  have  been  judi- 
cially tried.  But  -^schines  was  in  no  hurry  to  bring  it  forward. 
More  than  once  the  accusers  of  Demosthenes  had  failed  to  secure 
the  votes  of  one-fifth  of  the  jurymen ;  and  yEschines  must,  of 
course,  run  the  same  risk  of  incurring  the  fine  of  a  thousand 
drachmas.  On  his  part,  Demosthenes,  especially  after  the  fearful 
doom  which  fell  on  Thebes,  might  hesitate  to  provoke  by  a  fozmal 
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challenge  a.  discusaion  which,  at  he  well  knew,  would  iavolve  a 
minutB  scrutiny  of  his  whole  political  career. 

With  the  defeat  and  death  of  Agie  things  were  changed.  The 
Athenian  Demoe  might  still  place  (heir  truet  ia  the  integnty  of 
Demoathenes ;  but  it  was  the  hour  of  triumph  for  the  contot  to- 
partisana  of  the  Makedonian  conquerorg,  and  .iGgchines  cwcm  Xa- 
could  venture  to  denounce  tiia  policy  of  his  rival  Demorths- 
aa  from  beginning  to  end  the  cause  of  disaster,  and  "■*• 
■of  nothing  but  diaaater,  to  the  city.  Diaduoing'  to  reply  to 
the  &ivolou8  chnrgea  which  accused  him  of  truckling  to  their 
foreign  master,  and  of  failing  to  turn  to  account  e.vcellent  oppor- 
tunities for  o^anizing  a  powerful  ruaiatance  to  him,  Demuethenes 
conlined  himself  to  the  period  which  bad  passed  since 
the  peace  of  Philokrates,  and  contended  that  the  fear- 
ful disasters  which  had  befallen  the  Hellenic  world  in  no  way  afiect«d 
the  wisdom  and  the  ri^-'hteousness  of  his  policy.  He  might  have 
j;^ne  back  to  the  earlier  time  when  the  adoption  of  his  counsel 
would,  beyond  doubt,  hare  arrested  the  military  career  of  Ftulip 
Almost  at  the  outset  He  might  have  claimed  the  merit  of  fore- 
seeing even  then,  and  pointing  out,  the  dangers  hanging  over 
the  diviittd  cities  of  Gteece,  and  the  paramount  need  of  doing  oU 
that  they  could  to  support  the  confederacy  of  the  Olyntbiana.  But 
he  was  content  to  show  that  in  making  common  cause  with  the 
Thebana  they  bad  at  least  done  their  duty,  and  that  if  they  had 
failed  to  do  it,  the  keen  seuae  of  disgrace  would  have  been  added 
to  the  bitter  pain  of  defeat.  What  they  had  done,  left  behind  it 
no  ating  of  humiliation.  They  had  acted  as  men  who  put  a  right 
value  on  the  freedom  which  they  had  inherited  from  their  fore- 
fathers ;  nor  apart  from  this  consciousness  was  there  anything  in 
them  to  which  he  might  effectually  appeal.  The  memory  of 
counsels  and  efToila  which,  whatever  may  have  been  the  motivea 
which  prompted  them,  had  brouglit  little  gwn  and  enormous  loss, 
would  aeem  to  furnish  but  a  frail  support  against  the  insinuations 
and  falsehoods  of  unscrupulous  adTeisaries.  Demoathenes  could 
rely  on  nnthin;?  else,  and  hie  triumphant  acquittal  shows  the  depth 
of  the  sympathy  which  the  main  body  of  the  people  had  learnt  to 
feel  for  him.  He  had  uttered  in  their  hearing  the  funeral  oration 
of  Athenian  freedom,  and  mote  than  four-fiftha  of  his  judges  pro- 
nounced him  by  their  votea  to  be  deaerving  of  their  gratitude, 
j^chinea  might  have  paid  the  fine  and  remained  at  home.  Feeling 
that  this  decision  expressed  the  real  convictions  of  his  country- 
men, he  chose  rather  to  go  into  exile.  Going  to  Rhodes,  he  set  up 
A  rhetorical  school,  where,  amongst  other  exercises,  he  declaimed 
the  oration  bj  which  Demoathettes  secured  llie  acquittkl  of 
Kteuphou.    The  applause  with  which  it  was  reccaved  drew  izoiu 
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more  mysterious  than  tLe  murder  of  Sir  EdmoDdbnry  Godfrey.  It 
was  to  the  intereet  ofTitua  Oatea  to  hava  good  evidence  for  his  plot ; 
it  was  his  busiueaa  to  suppress  sJl  evidence  of  his  crime ;  nor  was 
he  the  first  or  the  last  great  criminal  who  has  fully  succeeded  in 
doing  so.  Ilypereides  was  not  less  successful.  He  had  done  aU 
that  he  could  to  make  bis  countrymen  rush  into  a  war  with 
Alexander  on  behalf  of  Ilarpalos :  Deiuosthenee  had  done  all  that 
ha  could  to  preTent  them.  The  satrap  had  every  motive  for  attach- 
ing Hypereides  to  hunself  hy  bribes ;  with  Demosthenes  he  knew 
that  his  money  would  be  only  wasted.  The  pretence  that  Demos- 
thenes could  have  filched  from  the  treasure  after  its  sequestiatiou 
is  absurd.  From  the  bands  of  Harpalos  it  passed  directly  into  the 
hands  of  the  officers  of  the  exchequer ;  and  any  charge  of  malver- 
sation ought  to  have  been  brought  against  them,  not  against  him. 
Far  more  mgnificant  is  the  furious  but  perfectly  barren  invective 
of  HypereidflB, — the  stormy  rhetoric  of  a  man  who  can  hide  his 
own  guilt  only  by  throwing  dirt  upon  one  who  is  innocent.  The 
sequestration  of  the  treasure,  and  the  dread  of  Alexander's 
vengeaace,  would  furnish  to  those  who  had  received  the  bribes 
ample  motives  for  turning  the  thoughts  of  the  people  into  a  wrong 
channel ;  and  on  none  would  this  motive  act  so  powerfully  as  on 
Hypereides.  The  same  dread  would  influence  la^ly  the  votes  of 
the  jurymeD.  Had  Hypereides  been  the  defendant,  they  would 
have  been  as  eager  to  condemn  him  as  he  had  been  earnest  in  his 
advocacy  of  Harpalos.  But  the  defendant  was  Demosthenes,  and, 
although  it  might  be  with  more  reluctance,  they  were  ready  to  con- 
damn  him  also.  The  verdict  came  from  a  sense  not  of  truth, 
hut  of  espediency.  It  was  necessary  to  prove  to  Alexander  that 
if  there  bad  been  embezzlement  the  criminals  had  been  punished; 
and  Demosthenes  was  selected  as  the  chief  victim,  because  his 
opposition  to  Ilarpalos  had  ofiended  the  less  prudent  members  of 
the  anti-Makedonian  party,  while  his  whole  career  made  him  an 
object  of  hatred  to  the  other  side. 

A  few  months  later  the  death  of  Alexander  re-awakened  hopea 
which  were  to  end  in  terrible  diaaaters,  and  in  a  servitude  still  more 
ignominious  than  that  which  they  bad  endured  already,     netum  o( 
Athenian  envoys  were  sent  roimd  to  the  chief  Greek    ^'''^JJ^ 
cities  to  atir  up  the  spirit  of  resistance  to  foreign  rule.    niie. 
To  those  who  came  into  the  Peloponnesos  Demosthenes,         ***  '^" 
who  was  then  at  Troizen,  gave  aid  so  effectual  and  so  houty  that 
the    Demos,  filled    with    all   their  old  ai&ction,  rescinded  his 
aentence  of  exile,  and  sent  a  trireme  to  bring  him  back  from 
Aigina.    The  whole  body  of  the  citizena  was  waiting  to  welcome 
him  at  the  Feriaieus.    Not  an  archon  or  a  priest  remained  in  the 
city.    lifting  his  bands  heavenwards,  the  orator  uttered,  it  is  said, 
a  prayer  of  thanliBgiTing  that  he  bad  been  Blia7i«A.  \a  «eft  «<:i'^k^^ 
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«  day.  Alkibiades  had  been  attended  by  crowds  from  the  hftrbour 
to  the  city ;  but  Alkibiades  had  forced  his  way  back,  while  Demoe- 
thenes  returned  only  at  the  spontaneous  bidding  of  his  ooimtrynien. 
His  penalty  could  not  in  terms  be  remitted ;  but  the  people  choee  to 
assign  to  him  60  talents  for  tending  the  altar  of  Zeus  the  Sayiour 
in  Ids  yearly  festiyal,  and  his  discharge  of  this  office  waa  taken  as 
the  payment  of  the  fine. 

Yet;  a  few  months  later,  the  Lamian  war,  into  which  the 
Athenians  with  others  had  plunged  in  the  desperate  hope  of 
Lamian  war.  breaking  the  Makedonian  yoke,  had  ended  in  complete 
mo^h^^  and  irretrieyable  disaster,  and  Demosthenes  had  died  at 
828^22  B.C.  the  threshold  of  the  Kalaureian  Sanctuary  of  Poseidon. 
The  poison  which  he  carried  about  him  sayed  him  from  the  weapons 
or  tortures  of  the  exile-hunter  Archias ;  but  some  years  later,  his 
kinsman  Demochares  soothed  the  Athenians  with  the  tale  that  the 
loying  gods  had  taken  away  their  seryant  without  stroke  of  disease 
or  feeling  of  pain,  just  when  they  saw  that  continued  life  would 
only  leaye  him  in  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  and  merciless  enemies. 

A  brighter  picture  is  brought  before  us  in  another  portion  of 
the  Hellenic  world,  where,  perhaps,  we  might  haye  been  least 
Sicilian  his-  disposed  to  look  for  it.  When  the  long  toil  of  Demos- 
th^rSk^f  thenes  came  to  an  end  at  Kalaureia,  the  Corinthian 
the  Atbe-  Timoleon  had  been  dead  fifteen  years ;  but  the  Sicilians 
ment^at"*"  ^^^^  ^^^  enjoying  the  blessed  respite  from  fsM^tions, 
Syracuse.  feud,  and  usurpation  which  his  energy,  courage,  and 
deyotion  had  won  for  them.  In  the  annals  of  the  years  which 
followed  the  destruction  of  the  Athenian  armament  at  Syracuse, 
we  may  well  be  forgiyen  if  we  see  little  more  than  a  catalogue  of 
iniquities  wrought  by  Greeks  on  Greeks  speaking  the  same  language 
and  professing  to  obey  the  same  law.    The  battle  of  Kyzikos  ^  was 

40UB.C.  followed  by  the  banishment  of  Hermokrates;  and 
Syracuse  thus  lost  her  greatest  general  at  a  time  when  the  ruin 
of  the  Athenian  expedition  had  left  the  sea  open  to  the  fleets  of 
Carthage.  The  old  quarrel  between  Egesta  and  Selinous,  which 
had  ended  in  the  annihilation  of  that  magnificent  armament,  now 
brought  about  another  struggle  in  which  Selinous  was  left  a  heap 
of  ruins.  The  inyitation  of  the  Egestaians  had  brought  Hannibal, 
the  son  of  Giskon,  to  Sicily  as  their  ayenger.  That  leader  came 
determined  to  ofier  up  a  mighty  sacrifice  to  the  shade  of  his  grand- 
father Hamilkar.  Himera  was  stormed  and  sacked,  and  the  blood 
of  3,000  yictims  flowed  to  appease  the  chief  who  had  been  slain  in 
the  battle-field  before  its  walls  some  seyenty  years  before,*    The 

406  B.C.  r^iin  of  Himera  was  followed  by  the  demolition  of 
Akragas;  and  while  the  spoiler  dashed  in  pieces  the  splendid 

1  Sec  p.  449.  <  See  p.  67. 
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buildings  of  this  great  city,  the  oligarch  Iffipparinos  was  uncon- 
sciouslj  laying  in  Syracuse  the  foundations  of  a  tyranny  compared 
with  which  the  rule  of  Gelon  ^  might  pass  for  perfect  freedom. 

Desperate  in  the  straits  to  which  his  vices  had  reduced  him, 
Hipparinos  found  in  a  young  clerk  employed  in  some  public  office 
an  apt  instrument  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Demos.     Bespotimn 
This  young  man,  known   afterwards  as  the  despot    Dionydosf^ 
Dionysioe,    began    by    throwing    on    the    Syracusau    405.3G7  b.c. 
generals  the  blame  for  all  the  disasters  which  had  befidlen  their 
arms.      Elected  as  one  among  their  successors,  he  ventured  on 
another  throw  of  the  dice,  and   carried  a  measure  recalling  all 
exiles  to  the  city.    These  came  as  his  devoted  partisans ;  and  re- 
lying on  their  support,  he  continued  to  charge  lus  colleagues  with 
treason  imtil  the  people  appointed  him  military  dictator.  Dionysioa 
took  his  measures  at  once  for  converting  his  dictatorship  into  a 
tyranny ;  and  the  power  thus  gained  he  kept  for  nearly  forty  years. 
During  this  time  he  crushed  his  people  by  taxes  and  forced  loans, 
or  by  direct  confiscations ;  but  he  iJso  enlarged  and  strengthened  the 
city,  and  after  a  fearful  struggle,  which*  at  one  moment  he  was  at 
the  point  of  giving  up  as  hopeless,  he  so  broke  the  power  of 
Oarthage  that  no  serious  attempts  were  again  made  to  molest  him 
in  the  eastern  half  of  the  island. 

So  lived  in  a  splendour  such  as  Syracuse  had  never  yet  seen, 
and  in  a  state  of  personal  terror  which  the  homeless  beggar  might 
regard  with  pity,  the  despot  whose  magnificence  roused    Tyranny  of 
the  wrath  of  the  Greek  pilgrims  at  Olympia,  and  whose     DJonydoT' 
tragedy  on  the  ransoming  of  Hektor,  deemed  worthy    367-343  nxs. 
of  the  first  prize,  was  exhibited  at  tiie  great  Dionysian  festival  of 
Athens.    On  his  death  he  left  his  power  to  his  son,  the  younger 
Dionysios,  who,  four  and  twenty  years  later,  besought  the  permis- 
sion of  Timoleon  to  seek  a  refuge  at  Oorinth.    Lees  fortunate  than 
lus  father,  he  spent  ten  of  those  years  in  exile  at  Lokroi,  and  re- 
turned at  length  to  find  that,  if  he  might  still  play  the  tyrant,  it 
must  be  with  power  sadly  cut  down.     Meanwhile  ihe  disease  had 
spread  far  beyond  the  walls  of  Syracuse ;  and  the  deadly  quarrels 
of  despot  with  despot,  and  city  with  city,  so  desolated  the  island, 
that  many  in  utter  despair  bessought  the  interference  of  Corinth, 
which  had  led  the  van  in  the  colonisation  of  Sicily. 

Sent  out  to  brinj?  tins  chaos,  if  it  might  be  possible,  into  some 
order,  Timoleon  had  to  contend  first  with  Dionysios,  who  departed, 
as  some  would  have  it,  to  keep  a  school  at  Corinth,    c^j^^^  ^ 
and  then  with  the  Carthaginians,  whose  fleet  Hiketas    Timoioon. 
admitted  within  the  harbour  of  Syracuse.    The  sudden    ^*^*^  ^•^• 
capture  of  Achradina'  led  Magon,  the  Punic  chief,  to  suspect  that 

1  See  p.  6G.  9  See  p.  876. 
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iie  was  betrayed.    IQs  retreat  left  Timoleoii  master  of  tlie  wliole 
iAty ;  but  that  city  was  abnost  in  ruins.    The  grass  which  friew 
In  the  Agora  and  in  the  deserted  streets  furnished  ample  food  for 
horses,  and  attested  the  truth  of  the  old  adage,  that  a  ci^  without 
inhabitants  was  not  worthy  of  the  name.    Ghathered  from  all  parts 
of  Hellas,  10,000  colonists  were  despatched  from  Corinth  at  the 
desire  of  Timoleon ;  and  so  strong  were  the  inducements  which 
343  B.C.        he  held  out,  that  Syracuse  could  soon  boast  a  popula- 
iion  of  00,000  citizens.      The  tyrant  was  ezpeUed;  the  people 
again  governed  themselves  under  a  magistrate  called  the  Am- 
phipolos  of  the  Olympian  Zeus.    The  beneficent  work  to  which 
Timoleon  had  devoted  himself  had  its  natural  result  in  the  in- 
creased strength  and  prosperity  of  the  HeUenic  cities,  while  it 
excited  the  jealous  fears  of  the  Gartha^nians.    The  fearful  defeat 
of  IlasdrulMd  and  Hamilkar  on  the  plain  of  the  Krimesos  left 
Timoleon  free  to  achieve  this  great  task  by  expelling  all  the  Sicilian 
tyrants  from  their  cities.    Again  was  the  aid  of  the  Oarthaginiani 
sought  by  the  despots  of  Eatane  and  Leontinoi;  but  CHskdn 
found  himself  able  to  do  so  little  that  he  accepted  a  peace  which 
recognised  the  Halykos  as  the  boundary  which  separated  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Greeks  from  that  of  Carthage.     The  expulsion  of  the 
tyrants  was  followed  by  the  restoration  of  popular  government; 
and  this  great  object  being  attained,  Timoleon  resigned  his  power. 
Henceforth  he  lived  as  a  private  citizen  in  Syracuse,  witnessing 
each  year  the  increasing  happiness  of  the  people  whom  he  had 
rescued  from  their  oppressors.     Once  more  lands  which  had  long 
remained  untilled  yielded  the  magnificent  harvests  which  good 
soil  will  rarely  fail  to  ripen  under  a  Sicilian  sun ;  and  the  island 
remained  a  paradise  while  intestine  strife  and  foreign  invaders 
were  making  the  continental  Hellas  ^  a  desert  from  the  mountain 
«mge  of  Pindos  to  the  cliffs  of  Kythera  and  the  shores  of  the 
JSaronic  Gulf.     It  is  difficult  to  repress  a  natural  feeling  of  sadness 
when  we  remember  that  Demosthenes  was  not  permitted  to  see  at 
Athens  the  happiness  which,  after  mighty  efforts  crowned  with 
rare  success,  cheered  the  heart  of  Timoleon  in  Sicily. 

1  See  p.  1. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

70BTUKES    OP    THE    GREEK   PEOPLE,  FROIC    THE    LAIOAN    WAR    TO 
THE  EXPULSION  OF  THE  BAYARIAN  OTHO. 

The  result  of  the  Lamian  War  was  to  leave  Athens  and  the 
Greek  cities  generally  in  the  power  of  Antipatros,  who  chose  to 
provem  them  through  his  creatures.    At  Atiiens,  the  lofth* 

hanishment   of  12,000  citizens  (three-fifths  of  the    career  of 
whole  body),  as  not  possessing  property  to  the  amount    ^^^o*^"* 
of  2,000  drachmas,  left  the  city  in  the  hands  of  9,000  subservient 
oligarchs,  at  whose  head  Phokion  held  practically  the 
position  of  a  Persian  satrap,  supported  by  the  orator 
Demades.    The  latter  was  unwise  enough,  some  foiur  years  later, 
to  speak  of  Antipatros  as  an  old  and  rotten  thread 
which  might  easily  be  broken  by  Perdikkas,  the  friend 
of  Philip  and  of  his  son  Alexander  the  Great.    The  general  whom 
he  thus  invited  to  what  he  called  the  deliverance  of  Hellas  was 
slain  by  his  own  soldiers ;  and  the  letter  containing  this  phrase 
came  into  the  possession  of  Antipatros,  who  had  no  hesitation  in 
seizing  Demades  and  procuring  his  death,  though  he  came  as  an 
Athenian  envoy.     Dying  shortly  afterwards,  Antipatros  left  his 
power  not  to  his  son  Kassandros,  but  to  another  veteran  general  of 
Alexander,  Polysperchon ;  and  Kassandros  at  once  showed  his  real 
intentions  by  sending  Niksmor  with  a  forged  order  from  his  father, 
by  means  of  which  he  was  admitted  into  the  Athenian  fortress  of 
Mounychia,'  then  held  by  Menyllos.    It  was  thus  clear  to  Poly- 
sperchon that  his  own  hopes  of  success  must  depend  on  his  securing 
the  support  of  the  citizens  who  disliked  the  government  of  Anti- 
patros, in  other  words,  by  recalling  the  exiles  and  restoring  the 
subverted  democracies.     Phokion  at  once  saw  the  dangers  by 
which  he  was  thus  threatened,  and  resolved,  so  far  as  he  could, 
to  strenjrthen  the  hands  of  Nikanor;  and  he  did  so 

817  B  C 

effectually  by  preventing  all  action  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  while  Nikanor  seized  Peiraieus.  His  object  was  to  secure 
Athens  or  the  Athenian  alliance  for  Kassandros.  In  this  he  failed ; 
and  the  retiuning  exiles,  now  strong  enough  to  show  their  will  in 
action,  deposed  Phokion  and  his  colleagues  from  their  office,  and 
left  no  other  course  open  to  him  than  an  appeal  to  Polysperchon, 
who  was  hastening  towards  Athens.  It  so  happened  that 
Phokion  reached  his  camp  about  the  same  time  with  the  Athe- 
nian deputies,  who  appeared  to  accuse  him  and  to  demand  for 

1  See  p.  284, 
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Athens  the  immediate  stuTender  of  Peiiaieus.  With  the  latter 
condition  Pol^-sperchon  was  not  disposed  to  comply ;  he  was  there- 
fore the  more  ready  to  bid  for  their  favour  by  sending  Pholdon  to 
take  his  trial  at  Athens,  and  of  such  a  trial  there  could  be  only 
one  issue.  The  men  who  looked  on  themselves  as  the  restored 
Athenian  Demos  could  regard  only  with  hatred  the  man  who  had 
been  content  to  work  the  will  of  Makedonian  masters ;  and  so,  by 
the  hemlock-juice,  ended  at  the  age  of  eighty  years  the  life  of  the 
man  who  had  insisted  on  the  folly  of  opposing  the  ambition  or  the 
power  of  Philip  at  a  time  when  Demosthenes  was  striving  to  show 
that  the  task  of  curbing  the  one  and  crushing  the  other  was  neither 
impossible  nor  difficult. 

But  in  the  strife  with  Polysperchon  Eassandros  was  to  be  the 
victor ;  and  Demetrioe  ^  was  to  be  the  satrap  of  Eassandros,  as 
Administm-  Phokion  had  been  that  of  his  fitther.  The  administm- 
PhStorew?  ^^^  ^^  Demetrioe,  extended  over  ten  years,  is  said  to 
Demetrios.  have  been  just  and  gentle ;  it  is  more  to  the  purpose  to 
note  the  debasement  of  Athenian  feeling  which  could  allow  the 
erection  of  300  statues  in  his  honour,  one  for  each  dav  of  the 
Athenian  year.  When  from  Athens  Eassandros  marched  into 
the  Peloponnesos,  the  Spartans  thought  that  the  time 
was  come  for  inclosing  their  city  within  walls ;  and 
thus  passed  away  another  relic  of  the  earlier  days  when  each 
Hellenic  city  was  supposed  to  be  able  to  hold  its  own  against 
assaults  from  without. 

From  this  time  Greece  becomes  little  more  than  a  tool  in  the 
hands  of  competitors  for  empire  elsewhere.  If  to  promote  his 
own  designs  Eassandros  could  restore  the  city  of 
oM;he  ^°  Thebes,  and  rouse  for  a  moment  the  enthusiasm  of 
aSSJiSL  ^®  Messenians  and  Megalopolitans  as  they  called  to 
the  Great.  mind  the  benefits  received  from  Epameinondas,*  Anti- 
316-814  B.C.  gonos  could  respond  by  proclamations  declaring  that 
the  Greeks  should  be  free  and  left  to  govern  themselves  without 
the  interference  of  foreign  garrisons ;  and  in  either  case  the  pro- 
]X)sals  might  be  made  in  the  name  of  one  member  or  another  of  the 
familv  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  lives  of  these  unfortunate 
men  and  women  hung  indeed  on  a  slender  thread.  Wlien  Eassan- 
dros had  put  to  death  Roxana,'  with  her  young  son  Alexandros,  in 
the  fortress  of  Ani])hipoli8,  Polysperchon  came  forward  with  the 
claims  of  Herakles,  the  son  of  Alexander  the  Great  by  Barsine ; 
but  the  offer  from  Eassandros  of  a  share  in  the  sovereignty  of 

*  Usually  called  the  Phalercan,  besieger  of  cities,  and  son  of  Alcx- 

nn  beinj^  a  citizen  of  the  Attic  Demos  ander's  general  Antigonos. 
of  Phaleron,  in  order  to  distinguish  ^  gee  p.  587. 

him  from  Demetrios  Poliorket&st,  the  '  See  p.  C41. 
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Makedonia  Bealed  the  doom  of  the  joung  prince,  and  his  mmdor 
wu  Boon  followed  bj  that  of  his  annt  Kleopatra. 
So  by  a  seriea  of  violent  deaths  inflicted  by  one  or  other 
of  his  generals,  the  family  of  Alexander  the  Great  waa  hrought  to 
an  end  within  fifteen  yean  after  the  close  of  his  fiery  career,  the 
only  exception  being  hie  half-eiater  Theasalonike,  the  wife  of 
KasaandroB  himself.  In  the  following  year,  Demetrios  Foliorketes 
appeared  before  Peiraieus  to  carry  out,  as  he  aaid,  the  plan  of  his 
lUher  Antigonoe,  who  was  resolved  en  securing  absolute  inde- 
peodence  to  Athena.  His  arrival  warned  the  Fhal^eau  Demetrios 
that  there  was  now  for  him  no  safety  but  in  flight  He  found  a 
refuge  accordingly  with  Ptolemy  in  I^ypt,  wh2e  the  Athenians 
iiaed  their  independence  to  proclaim  bis  namesake,  the  Oity-Be- 
sieger,  and  his  father  Antigocoe,  as  gods  and  saviours,  whose  high 
priest  was  henceforth  to  take  the  place  of  the  Archon  Eponymoa, 
and  whose  eiploila  were  to  be  embroidered  on  the  sumptuous  robe 
yearly  carried  in  the  Pan-Athanaic  procession  to  the  shrine  of  the 
Viigin-Goddees.  But  while  statuee  and  altars  rose  in  his  honour 
and  in  that  of  his  boon-companions,  the  360  figures  of  the  Pbale- 
nan  Demetrios  were  thrown  down  and  treated  with  the  vilest  in- 
sults. The  son  of  Antigonos  rated  at  their  true  value  these  adula- 
tions of  a  degraded  people, 

Politically  the  feeling  of  independence  was  exdnct ',  but  when 
a  decree  was  passed  that  no  philosopher  should  he  allowed  to  teach 
without  the  special  sanction  of  the  Senate  and  people,     sipnUm 
a  better  spirit  was  shown  by  the  men  through  whom     ^iy**?"? 
alone  Athens  had  such  greatness  as  she  stiU  possessed,     nlu  phllo- 
Without  one  exception  the  philosophera  left  Athena,     wpbe™- 
to  return  to  it  in  the  following  year  when  the  law  had  fallen 
through  by  an   action  of  Graphe    Paranomon '  agunst  its  pro- 
poser. The  prosecution,  we  may  note,  was  vehemently  opposed  by 
Demochares,  the  nephew  of  Demosthenes,  who  seems  to  have  been 
honestly  convinced  that  the  practice  of  the  philosophers  was  as 
uiischievous  as  their  theories  may  hare  been  beautiful. 

Three  years  passed  away  before  Demetrios  Foliorketes  again 
presented  himself  at  Athens.  In  the  meantime  with  hie  father  he 
had  assumed  the  title  of  kinjr,  his  example  being  Wonhlpof 
foUowed  by  Lysiumchoa  in  Thrace,  by  Seloukos  in  ?SSImL 
Syria,  and  by  I'tolemy  in  ^ijpt.  He  had  also  tried  atAthora. 
his  skill,  as  besie^^'er,  with  uo  great  success  upou  the  Bhodians, 
who  were  aided  by  Kassandros,  Ptolemy,  nad  Lysimachoa. 
When  he  reached  Atlicns,  the  time  was  cIoeo  at  hand  for  the 
c^bratiou  of  Ihe  Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  the  Athenians  eagerly 

■  Sec  ]i.  GI3. 
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seized  the  opportunity  of  linking  the  name  of  the  goddesB  D^mMr 
with  that  of  her  faypurite  Demetrios.  All  other  gods  were  aheent 
or  did  not  exist,  and  without  these  two  they  had  no  means  of 
withstanding  the  inroads,  not  of  barbarians  but,  of  their  Aitolian^ 
kinsfolk.  In  truth,  if  the  Athenians  were  to  be  belieyed,  there 
was  no  need  of  any  other  god  than  Demetrios;  and  as  a  god, 
whatever  he  commanded  was  by  a  formal  decree  pronounced  to  be 
Battle  of  ^oly  in  respect  to  the  other  gods  and  just  in  reference 
ip6O8,800B.c.  to  men,  although  he  was  defiling  the  Parthenon  itself, 
in  which  he  was  suffered  to  sojourn,  with  frightful  and  disgusting 
debauchery.  A  few  months  later  the  battle  of  Ipsos  broke  his  foi^ 
tunes.  His  &ther  Antigonos  was  slain;  and  Demetrioe,  sailing 
from  Ephesos  to  Athens,  was  met  by  envoys  who  told  him  that 
the  god  of  the  previous  year  could  not  be  admitted  within  its 
gates.  Athens  now  passed  under  the  power  of  a  Easaandiian 
partisan  named  Lachaiee ;  and  when  Demetrios  next  appeared  before 
its  walls,  it  was  to  play  once  more,  and  to  play  with 

^'^'  success,  the  part  of  a  besieger.  The  death  of  Ejtaaan- 
droB  and  the  murderous  feuds  which  followed  in  his  family  opened 
the  way  to  Demetrios  for  seizing  the  royal  power :  and  although 
he  was  himself  for  a  time  dispossessed  of  it  and  died  a  prisoner 
in  the  hands  of  Seleukos,  yet  his  son  Antigonos  (called  Gonatas, 
it  is  said,  from  the  plates  which  he  wore  to  protect  his 

°'^'  knees,)  contrived  to  regain  it,  and  to  hand  the  sceptre 
on  to  his  descendants,  who  held  it  for  more  than  a  hundred  yean, 
Fall  of  the  until  Perseus  was  carried  away  as  a  captive  to  grace 
*^arch**°  *^®  triumph  of  a  Roman  conqueror.  During  this  time 
168  B.C.  the  Antigonid  kings  were  the  masters  and  sovereigns 
of  Greece;  and  Demochares,  the  nephew  of  Demosthenes,  the 
inheritor  of  his  uncle's  patriotism  though  not  of  his  genius,  could 
establish  no  better  title  to  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen  than 
the  fact  that  he  cut  down  the  cost  of  government  at  Athens  and 
was  a  successful  beggar  at  foreign  courts  for  alms  to  be  bestowed  on 
tlie  Athenian  people. 

The  degradation  of  the  Athenian  character  would  scarcely  lead 
us  to  look  for  a  sounder  state  of  things  elsewhere.  Yet  the 
Tiie  Achaian  Achaians  of  the  Peloponnesos  were  now  to  make  an 
lAMgue.  effort  not  unlike  that  which  during  the  time  of  her 

empire  Athens  had  made  to  weld  the  Greek  tribes  in  some  sort 
into  one  political  body,  or  at  the  least  to  make  their  common 
interests  a  stronger  motive  for  action  than  local  feuds  and 
jealousies ;  and  the  importance  of  Greek  history  for  the  next  two 
centuries  lies  not  in  the  shiftings  of  opinion  at  Athens  but  in  the 

1  See  p.  2. 
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worldng  of  the  Federal  principle  wMch  showed  how  much,  but  for 
the  inherant  defects  of  the  Greek  chAracter,  it  must  have  achieved. 
Hie  AchftiBa  cities,  small  and  inaigoificant  while  Athena,  Thebea, 
uid  SpartA  were  great,  saw  the  deadlj  evils  which  the  ioceesant 
strife  between  those  cities  had  brought  about:  and  the  fedenl 
league  which  had  existed  for  ages  among-  themselves,  as  it  existed 
also  among  Aitolians,  Epeirots,  and  Akamaniaas,  seemed  to 
filTnish  the  means  at  the  least  for  airesting  their  further  growth. 
The  loose  bond  of  earlier  times  was  indeed  made  more  strict,  as  the 
circle  of  imion  became  wider ;  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  inter- 
fere with  the  self-gOTemmeut  or  autonomy  of  the  cities  included 
in  the  league.  The  citizen  of  each  town  had  his  place  in  the 
assembly  of  that  town :  by  the  same  right  he  had  a  place  in  the 
great  Federal  Oomtdl.  In  other  words,  the  Fedecnl  assembly  was 
primarT,  not  tepreeentative ; '  and  this  fitct  alone  accounts  for  the 
difihrence  between  the  character  of  this  asgembly  tmd  the  Kkklewa 
of  the  Athenian  Demos.  Both  wete  in  theory  democratic:  but 
at  Athena  each  man  had  the  place  of  meeting  at  his  own  door. 
The  Achaian  had  to  undertake  a  costly,  if  not  difficult,  Journey  to 
Aigion ;  and  hence  it  came  about  that  while  the  Demos  was  ruler 
at  Athens,  the  president  of  the  Achuan  leairue  exercised  a  power 
far  beyond  that  of  the  Athenian  Probouteutic  Senate.^  At  Athens 
the  poorest  man  might  give  hia  vote ;  the  Federal  assembly  which 
met  twice  yearly  for  three  days  at  Ai^on  was  necessarily  a 
gathering  of  the  wealthy.  In  this  council  the  vote  was  tiOcen 
not  by  heads  but  by  cities  ;  but  if  this  inaurod  to  the  few  repre- 
sentatives of  a  distant  town  the  full  weight  of  the  citizens  of  Aigion 
itself,  it  failed  to  give  a  larger  weight  even  to  cities  like  Athens 
and  Spttrta,  if  these  ahould  be  brought  into  the  confederacy. 

The  Achaian  League  ceased  to  be  a  league  for  Ach^ans  only, 
when  the  town  of  Sikyon  was  made  a  member  of  it ;  and  when 
six  years  later  the  Sikyonian  Aratoe  was  elected  General    Q„jfgr  ot 
or  President,  there  was  no  longer  any  hindrance  to  the    Araio*. 
election  of  an  Athenian  or  a  Oorinthian  to  the  same  ^ 

office,  lor  two  and  thirty  years  he  was  re-elected  in  each  alternate 
year,  and  his  long  career  was  marked  by  almost  unfailing  success 
in  military  adventures  by  night,  and  by  constant  defeat  in  the  open 
field  by  day.  During  that  time  be  did  much  to  earn  the  gratibide 
of  hia  countrymen,  and  much  also  to  insure  their  ultimate  subjec- 
tion to  some  foreign  power.  The  hindrances  in  his  path  came  in 
part  from  defects  in  hia  own  character,  in  part  from  the  faults  of 
the  Hellenic  character  generally.  The  spirit  which  had  animated 
Themistokles  and  Perikles, — a  s^rit  which  would  in  the  end  have 

1  See  p.  12.  >  See  p.  80.    Fneman,  Ftderal  aortrnmtut,  L  !C6. 
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made  the  whole  Greek  world  shaie  the  benefits  of  a  system  canned 
out  for  the  common  good  of  all, — ^had  long  since  &ded  away ;  and 
the  Athenians,  jealous  for  the  poor  semUance  of  freedom  left 
to  them  in  their  so-called  autonomy,  not  only  refused  to  join  iiie 
league,  but  put  crowns  on  their  heads  when  they  heard  that  Aratoa 
was  dead.  The  tidings  were  £sdse ;  and  Aratoe  lived  to  show  that 
he  desired  for  the  Athenians  something  better  than  the  isolation 
with  which  they  professed  to  be  content,  but  which  it  was  impot- 
able for  them  to  enjoy. 

The  work  of  Axatos  was  carried  on  more  worthily  in  the  field, 
often  ably  in  the  council-chamber,  by  the  illustrious  Philopohnen 
Oanerof        of  Megalopolis,  who,  having  done  all  that  human 
^^^^'         strength  and  earnestness  could  do  towards  securiqg 
18SB.C.       the  independence  of  his  country,  died  in  the  same 
year  with  Hannibal,  ^e  man  who  had  striven  to  divert  from  Bome' 
to  Oarthage  the  empire  of  the  world.    But  it  was  the  unhappy 
fate  of  the  most  high-minded  of  Hellenic  champions,  that  thdr 
most  brilliant  successes  shoidd  tend,  scarcely  less  than  their  frilures, 
to  frustrate  their  plans  and  shatter  their  hopes ;  and  Philopoimen, 
who  had  stirred  the  men  of  Megalopolis  to  desperate  resistance 
when  the  Spartan  Kleomenes  laid  the  Great  City'  in 
ruins,  helped  chiefly  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
Mcdiedonian  sovereign  when  his  charge  turned  the 
day  against  the  Spartans  on  the  field  of  Sellasia. 
Meanwhile  the  feuds  of  the  Akamanians  and  Aitolians  were 
preparing  a  way  for  the  great  conquerors  of  the  world  to  step  in 
jiffjjuai  In-       *"^  repress,  if  they  could  not  heal,  incessant  disocnd. 
terfercnco        Dissatisfied  with  the  result  of  their  request  for  Eoman 
aid,  the  Akamanians  entered  into  an  iJliance  with  the 
pirates  of  Ulyria,  and  drew  down  on  themselves  the  forces  both  of 
the  Achaian  and  the  Aitolian  leagues.     Interfering  now  to  some 
purpose,  the  Romans  put  dovm  the  Illyrian  robbers,  and  Korkyra 
and  Epidamnos^  became  Eoman  allies;  and  Eoman 
allies  for  the  most  part  became  sooner  or  later  Eoman 
subjects.     A  few  years  later  the  treaty  made  by  the 
Makedonian  king  Philip  with  the  Cardiaginian  Han- 
nibal placed  his  Greek  allies,  and  among  these  the  cities  of  the 
Achaian  League,  in  the  number  of  the  enemies  of 
'       *  *     Rome ;  and  Rome,  biding  her  time,  requited  the  de- 
Kyncwkep-       fiance  by  shattering  the  power  of  Philip  in  the  fight 
hiUai,  197         at  Kynoskephalai,  where,  forty-six  years  earlier,  Pelo- 
pidas  had  fallen  in  the  moment  of  victory   over  the 
brutal  tyrant  of  Pherai.'    Thirty  years  later  the  sceptre  of  the 

1  Sec  p.  687.  a  See  p.  62.  5  See  p.  692. 
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Makedonian  kings  was  finally  broken  on  the  field  of  Pvdna ;  but 
the  catastrophe  was  to  bring  no  real  change  to  the  Hellenic  cities. 
The  tide  of  Roman  conquest  seldom  ebbed ;  and  the    Battle  6t 
struggle  was   ended  when   the    plebeian    Mummius    Pydnayies 
looked  down  upon  the  plundering  of  Corinth.    The    ^'^' 
.  Achaian  League,  as  a  military  power,  was  thus  brought    corinth  146 
to  an  end;  as  a  political  society,  it  was  kept  alive    »-c- 
through  the  influence  of  Polybios,  and  the  shadow  of  the  old 
confederation  continued  for  some  generations  or  some  centuries 
to  comfort  those  who  had  lost  the  substance. 

Henceforth,  as  a  Roman  province,  Greece  becomes  important 
not  for  its  political  systems  but  for  its  literature  and  its  art.    In 
one  sense  the  influence  of  both  was  singularly  great  ^  it       ^ 
was  happy  for  the  Greeks  that  it  was  not  greater.  Had    On»k  iitem- 
the  Romans  been  capable  of  appreciating  the  real    ^'"^•odftrt. 
beauty  of  Greek  art,  the  Greek  cities  would  have  undergone  pro- 
bably a  systematic  and  thorough  devastation :  but  in  spite  of  the 
servile  copying  of  Greek  forms,  whether  in  philosophy  or  in  art, 
the  two  peoples  continued  essentially  distinct,  and  little  happened 
to  break  in  upon  the  inglorious  inactivity  of  the  Greek  cities  until 
the  waves  of  Gothic  invasion  began  to  break  upon  the    Gothic  inva- 
provinces  of  the  Empire.    The  conduct  of  the  Greeks    sions. 
showed  that  political  degradation  had  not  extinguished  their  courage 
or  their  aptitude  for  war.     Athens  was  taken  by  storm ; 
but    Dexippos,  who  wrote  a  history  of  the  time, 
managed  to  recover  the  Akropolis,  and  compelled  the  barbarians  to 
abandon  the  city.     Another  officer,  named   Kleodemos,  defeated 
a  portion  of  the  Gothic  fleet;  and  the  barbarian  host  was  soon 
after  destroyed  by  the  Roman  armies.    A  hundred  and  thirty  years 
later  the  city  was   to   fall   into  the  hands  of  another  G<)thic 
invader.     Alaric  had  advanced  on  a  career  of  unbroken  con- 
quest across  the  Thessalian  plain  and  through  the  pass  of  Ther- 
mopylai,  which,  according  to  the  old  tale,  a  few  hundred  had 
held  against  the  myriads  of  Xerxes.    But  although  at  Athens 
Alaric  met  with  no  resistance,  he  was  to  find  among  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  mountains   a   formidable    antagonist    in    the 
Vandal    Stilichon,  the  general  of  Honorius,  and  to 
escape  from  his  legions  across  that  narrow  strait  of  the  Oorinthian 
gulf  which  in  the  days  of  Athenian  greatness  had  witnessed  the 
splendid  achievements  of  Phormion.^ 

Events  far  more  momentous  were  now  to  give  to  the  Gbeek 
people  (a  nation  they  cannot  be  more  strictly  called  than  they  were 
in  the  days  of  Perildes)  an  importance  of  which  the  wildest  fancy 

1  See  pp.  28&-291. 
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could  never  have  formed  an  idea.  Before  Ohristianity  'became  tlie 
religion  of  the  Empire,  the  Greeks  had  organized  a  Christian 
Transfe-  Church,  and  worked    out   a  sjBtematic  and  subtle 

renoe  of  the  theology ;  and  when  Constantine  transferred  the  im- 
t^nefrom  penal  throne  from  the  old  Rome  to  the  new,  he  was 
rSii*^  to  th  l*yio&  the  foundation  of  a  new  empire  for  the  Ghneek 
new.  language  and  Greek  thought,  while  he  was  also  raising  a 

324  A.D.  hairier  between  the  East  and  West  which  has  noTer  been 
more  than  partially  thrown  down.  Under  its  new  name  of  Constan- 
tinople, Byzantion '  became  the  home  of  the  Roman  Cassar ;  and  the 

533  A.D.  ^^®  ^^  Justinian  was  put  forth  in  a  city  which  had  be- 
The  Byzan-      come  the  Stronghold  of  the  thought  and  the  language  of 

«  emp  .  ^|;}jeQg^  Jq  short,  the  Roman  empire  in  its  new  home 
gradually  became  Byzantine ;  and  the  change  may  be  r^farded  as 
having  been  achieved  when  the  Isaurian  Leo  III.,  suc- 
ceeding the  second  Justinian,  imparted  to  the  adminis- 
tration a  strictly  ecclesiastical  character.^  The  edict  against  picture- 
insnrrection  worship,  which  obtained  for  him  the  title  of  Iconoclast 
loo^tosm.     (Eikonoklastes),  roused  a  feeling  of  vehement  indigna- 

726  A.D.  tion  in  the  continental  and  insular  Hellas  of  ancient 
times.  The  Greek  cities  dared  to  elect  a  rival  emperor,  to  man  a 
fleet,  and  to  sail  to  Constantinople.  Leo  overthrew  the  fleet  by 
the  Greek  fire ;  the  rival  emperor  was  taken  and  beheaded  ;  but  the 
failure  of  the  enterprise  is  of  itself  evidence  that  the  Greeks  were  still 
able  to  assert  and  to  tight  for  what  they  regarded  as  their  right**. 

For  some  centuries  the  history  of  European  Hellas  is  merged 
in  that  of  the  composite  Greek  people  who  had  learned  to  speak  of 
themselves  as  Romans :  and  this  historv  under  the  Basilian  sove- 
The  Basilian  reigns,  who  followed  the  stronger  dynasty  of  Isaurian 
emperora.  princes,  is  that  of  an  empire  oppressed  by  the  refine- 
ments and  complications  of  its  organisation.  Law  had  given 
place  gradually  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  emperor;  and  the 
mind  of  the  emperors  was  fixed  wholly  on  the  retention  of  their 
power  and  the  maintenance  of  their  state.  From  this  extreme 
centralisation  followed  necessarily  the  decay  of  judicial  adminis- 
tration in  distant  rejrions,  which  sufiered  further  in  the  neprlect  of 
their  public  works,  the  siuns  needed  for  roads,  bridges,  and  aque- 
ducts being  diverted  to  the  expenses  of  the  smnptuous  pageants  of  the 
capital.  Discontent  was  thus  undermining  the  imperial  authority 
Inroads  of  in  the  border  lands  of  the  empire  and  making  the  task 
kian^urira      ^^  conquest  easier  for  the  Seljukian  Turks  when  once 

1057-C7.  '  they  had  forced  their  way  across  the  frontiers.  The 
folly  of  Constantine  X.,  who  allowed  the  independent  ^Vrmenians 
to  fall  under  the  Mohammedan  yoke  and  sacrificed  the  frontier 

*  See  p.  64.  3  Finlay,  Greece  under  the  Romans,  44o,  501. 
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foitrees  of  Aui,  helped  them  stiU  more.  The  hoste  of  Alp  Anlui 
swept  like  a  ttuapeet  over  Aua  Minor ;  hut  die  wiedom  of  Snlei- 
mau,  tike  geneial  of  tua  son  Molekebab,  did  more  to  wealceD  his 
great  enemy  hy  treating  bh  proprietors  of  the  soil  (subject  only  to 
the  payment  of  a  moderate  tribute)  the  free  or  servile  labourera 
nho  bad  thus  lar  tilled  the  ground  for  the  benefit  of  the  great 
Byzantine  nobles.  The  Christian  peasants  were  thus  eSectually 
won  over  to  the  side  of  the  invaders,  egtuost  whom  the  emperot 
was  about  to  implore  the  aid  of  I«tin  Christendom.  The  danger 
was  inuuineDt,  Mountains  visible  from  the  dome  of  Sancta  Sophia 
were  already  within  the  bordera  of  Turkish  territory,  and  the 
Seljukian  sovereigns  held  their  court  in  that  city  of  j,^q^ 
Nikaia  (Nice)  in  which  had  been  assembled  the  first  oiin. 
general  council  of  Christendom.  The  help  for  which  ""*■ 
the  envoys  of  Alexias  Komnenos  urged  their  master's  prayer 
before  the  Council  of  Piacenza  (Flacentia)  was  given  by  the 
crusading  hosts  whose  object  was  not  lie  defence  of  the  Eastern 
Bmpire  but  the  rescue  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  hands  of 
the  iniideb.  The  presence  of  these  Western  warriors  filled  Aleiios 
with  feare  scarcely  less  potent  than  those  which  had  been  wakened 
hy  ijeljukian  inroads;  nor  was  the  effect  of  the  intercourse  thus 
tmiight  about  between  the  East  and  West  more  happy  on  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Ityzantioc  Cicsars.  For  the  Greeks  feudalism  was  a 
thing  of  the  remote  past,  of  the  days  of  Solon  and  of  the  Thesaa- 
lian  and  Theban  nobility  which  had  been  among  (he  most  eflieieDt 
allies  of  Xerxes,'  For  the  crusading  chiefs  nothing  was  so  hateful 
as  the  idea  of  a  central  authority  which  pressed  on  all  orders  of 
the  state  alike;  nothing  was  so  precious  as  local  tytaimy  and  the 
right  of  private  war.  For  the  subjects  of  the  Eastern  Empire  the 
protection  of  person  and  property  was  everything,  and  to  secure  this 
they  were  wiUing  to  put  up  with  a  large  amount  of  oppression  and 
corruption  in  their  governors.  The  gulf  which  thus  separel«d  the 
mind  of  the  East  from  that  of  the  West  was  further  ^^ 

and  hopelessly  widened  when  in  the  fifth  crusade  the 
forces  of    I^tin   Christendom,  after  the  conquest  of  Zara,  were 
diverted  to  the  task  of  restering  the  Emperor  Isaac  Angelos  to 
the  Byjantinu  throne.    This  consummation  had  been         ^^ 
brought  about  chielly  by  the  entreaties  of  Alexios,  the 
son  of  Isaac  ;  but  when  the  young  prince  was  associated  with  his 
fether  in  the  imperial  dignity,  the  ditEculty  of  satisfying  the 
crusading  leaders  wss  forcibly  brought  home  to  him,4nd  the  in- 
sidious counsels  of  Alexioa  Boukas,  commonly  known  as  Uour- 
loufie  irom  the  shaggineas  of  his  dark  eyebrows,  led  him  to  aend  a 

>  See  p.  26. 
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squadron  of  fireHships  into  the  fleet  of  his  allies.  It  Tras  his  kwt 
exploit.  After  his  deposition,  the  throne,  having  been  filled  for  a 
time  by  one  or  two  more  emperors,  passed  to  Mourzonfle*  who, 
having:  failed  in  his  attempts  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  the  Venetiaii 
doge  Dandolo,  put  Alexios  to  death.  The  professed  grief  and  rage 
Capture  of  of  the  crusaders  at  the  murder  of  their  former  friend 
nopS*°*^'  could  be  soothed  only  by  placing  a  Latin  empennr  oo 
1304.  the  throne  of  the  Eastern  Ciesars.     A  siege  of  four 

days  made  the  Latin  warriors  masters  of  the  city ;  and  the  ex- 
cesses which  followed  their  triumph  turned  the  indifTerBnce  or 
aversion  of  the  Greeks  for  the  Western  Christians  into  burning 
hatred.  The  patriarchal  chair  in  the  church  of  Sancta  Sophia,  the 
magnificent  work  of  Justinian,  was  polluted  by  an  abandoned 
woman  who  with  disgusting  gestures  and  in  shameless  attire 
screamed  out  from  it  a  dnmken  song.  Wretches  blind  with  fiury 
drained  ofiT  draughts  of  wine  from  the  vessels  of  the  altar :  horses 
were  driven  into  the  churches  to  bear  away  the  sacred  treasures, 
and  if  they  fell,  were  lashed  and  goaded  till  their  blood  streamed 
upon  the  pavement.  *  How,*  asked  the  Pope,  Innocent  III.,  ^  shall 
the  Greek  Oh  arch  return  to  ecclesiastical  unity  and  to  respect  for 
the  Apostolic  See,  when  they  have  seen  in  the  Latins  only 
examples  of  wickedness  and  darkness,  for  which  they  might  justly 
loathe  them  worse  than  dogs  ?  * 

The  crusaders  had  come  to  a  people  which  to  some  extent 
might  be  described  as  in  a  state  of  decrepitude,  but  to  a  land, 
The  Latin  nevertheless,  not  less  Christian  than  Italy  or  France, — 
^^tanU-  ^  *  ^*°^  which  boasted  churches  of  an  antiquity  more 
nopie.  venerable  than  those  of  Milan,  I^venna,  and  Rome 

itself,  and  in  which  the  ritual  of  the  Church  had  taken  root  while 
Western  Christianity  was  in  its  cradle,  and  had  moulded  the  life, 
the  thoughts,  the  very  being  of  all  its  members.  This  ancient 
civilisation  the  crusaders  now  fiincied  that  they  could  crush  or 
sweep  away.  All  dignities,  offices,  and  lands  were  shared  exclu- 
sively among  the  conquerors.  The  code  of  Justinian  gave  place  to 
the  Assize  of  Jerusalem,  and  not  a  single  Greek  was  permitted  to 
take  part  in  the  administration  of  the  law.  But  the  old  spell  of 
Greek  learning  and  art  had  not  altogether  lost  its  power.  The 
Pope  sent  young  men  from  the  schools  of  Paris  to  strengthen 
themselves  by  the  wisdom  of  the  East :  the  French  king  Philip 
Augustus  invited  young  Greeks  to  Paris  to  receive  instruction  in 
the  creed  and  ritual  of  the  West.  Both  were  playing  with  edged 
tools :  both  were  encouraging  that  intercourse  of  thought  which 
was  in  the  end  to  scatter  to  the  winds  the  theory  of  the  divine 
right  of  temporal  despots  and  the  infallibility  of  spiritual  rulers. 
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The  power  of  the  old  Byzantine  CaBsara  was,  however,  rather 
diyided  than  crushed  by  tlie  Latin   crusaders^  who  held  Con- 
stantinople for  more  than  half  a  century.    Theodore  Laakaxis,  the 
son-in-law  of  the  usurper  who  dethroned  Isaac  Angelos,    m^  ^f  ^^^ 
established  himself  at  Nice,  first  as  despot,  then  as    ^I^P'^'IS"^. 

_  rvLi  _x       i.  xt.  •  VI        •         Nloc,Trebl- 

emperor.      Other  parts  of  the  empire  were  likewise    ioiid,aiMi 
in  revolt  against  the  new  Caesars.    The  governors  of    DuiaMo. 
Trebizond^^  without  changing  their  titles  at  firsts  became  sovereigns 
of  their  province  and  laid  the  foundations  of  their  later  empire. 
A  power  not  less  formidable  sprang  up  in  the  city  of  Durazzo,  the 
old  Epidamnos  ^  which,  to  avoid  what  to  them  seemed  a  name  of  ill 
omen,  the  Romans  had  called  Dyrrhachium ;  and  when 
at  length  the  general  of  Michael  Palaiologos  wrested  the 
capital  from  the  Latin  conquerors,  the  Greeks  were  left  with  a  bitter 
hatred  of  the  laws,  customs,and  government  of  Latin  Christendom. 
But  whatever  may  have  been 'the  amount  of  evil  thus  wrought, 
it  was  to  some  extent  compensated  by  the  first  crusade,  which 
<sarried  Godfrey  and  Tancred  to  Jerusalem.    The  doom    ^^^  ^  f^j^^ 
of  the  empire  was  sealed  unless  the  Turks  could  be    2^^^^ 
drawn  away  from  Bithynia  and  Phrygia,  in  which 
their  armies  could  now  work  their  will.    In  the  western  warriors 
of  the  Cross  the  Seljukians  for  the  time  found  their  match.    The 
capital  of  the  Turkish  sultan  of  Koum  was  transferred  from  Nice 
to  the  remote  and  obscure  city  of  Cogni  (Ikonion) :  the  authority 
•of  the  Byzantine  emperor  was  re-established  along  the  coasts  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  existence  of  his  empire  prolonged  for  nearly 
350  years.     During  this  long  period  the  course  of  the  composite 
Chreek  people  ruled  by  the  Byzantine  Caesar  was  steadily  down- 
v^ard,  while  under  the  training  of  Othman  and  of  his  son  Orkhan 
the  Ottoman  Turks  were  bracing  themselves  for  the  final  struggle 
with  the  empire  of  the  East    The  stem  discipline,  the  well-ordered 
life,  and  the  good  faith  of  this  nomadic  tribe  under  these  earnest 
leaders  won  for  them  the  adhesion  of  many  tribes  which  had  been 
the  subjects  of  the  Seljukian  chiefs,  and  opened  for  them  the  gates 
of  many  a  Greek  city.    The  laws  of  Orkhan  welded  his  rude  mass 
of  followers  into  an  organised  polity ',  and  the  wisdom  of  his  brother 
Allah-ed-deen  suggested  a  scheme  which  was  to  be  the  deathblow 
of  the  Byzantine  power.    This  scheme  was  the  creation  of  an 
army,  in  which  every  man  should  be  for  life  a  member         18S9. 
of  the  sultan's  family.    This  force  consisted  of  Chris-    nwntdr^the 
tian  children  taken  at  an  age  when  they  could  be  brought    Janinuifli. 
4ip  in  the  &ith  of  Islam  without  the  forcible  conversion  of  prisoners 

^  Trapezons,  see  pp.  67, 511.  *  See  p.  62. 
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forHdden  by  the  Koran :  and  in  these  troops  the  Ottoman  leaden 
found  supporters  more  devoted  than  the  Popes  have  found  in  the 
Mendicant  Orders  or  the  Jesuits.  An  education  equally  sound  and 
vigorous  would,  if  imparted  by  their  parents,  have  made  them  mat 
less  strenuous  in  support  of  Eastern  Ohristendom :  the  fistct  that  it 
could  not  be  or  was  not  given  speaks  volumes  for  the  degraded 
state  of  the  Greek  population  generally.  Nay,  the  taking  of  the 
children  seems  by  tliis  wretched  folk  to  have  been  rather  wel- 
comed as  a  boon;  and  when  Orkhan  imposed  a  regular  tax  of 
tribute  children  to  be  levied  in  every  conquered  districty  it 
was  received  by  many  as  a  measure  which  saved  ikw  sons  fiom 
starvation. 

Oonstantine  XI.,  the  last  of  the  Byzantine  Csesais,  was  crowned 
at  Sparta.    Two  years  later  the  death  of  the  Sultan  Munkd  n.  left 
Coronation      the  Ottoman  throne  to  the  man  who  was  resolved  that 
^C(»stan-      j^^  woidd  reign  in  the  new  Eome  of  Oonstantine.    The 
1449.  Eastern  emperor  was  indeed  already  his  vassal ;  and 

an  ill-timed  attempt  to  play  the  part  of  an  independent  monarch 
led  to  the  final  struggle,  which  after  a  desperate  resistance  ended 
Fall  of  Con-  ^^  the  sacking  of  Oonstaatinopre.  The  chief  care  of 
st^tinopie.  the  conqueror  was  to  render  it  a  worthy  capital  for  the 
Ottoman  sovereign ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  was  practi- 
cally necessary  to  repeople  it.  The  arms  of  Mohammed  II.  were 
afterwards  victorious  in  Trebizond  and  Sinope,  in  Lesbos  and  the 
Peloponnesos :  and  from  all  these  a  large  number  of  Greek  families 
(how  many,  we  cannot  say)  were,  after  the  fieishion  followed  by 
Dareios  and  Xerxes,  removed  to  Byzantion. 

In  this  there  was  not  much  gain.  The  hand  of  the  Ottoman 
Turk  gradually  efiaced  such  relics  of  old  Greek  customs  and 
ottoman  character  as  had  survived  the  formal  ceremonialism 
wiministra-  of  the  Byzantine  court  or  the  rigid  uniformity  of 
Western  Eastern  orthodoxy.    Ancient  Hellas  was  now  placed 

Greece.  mider  a  feudal  system  which  left  the  wealth  of  the 

country  in  the  hands  of  the  timariots  or  vassals  of  the  Sultan ;  and 
the  exaction  of  every  fifth  child  by  way  of  tribute  brought  about  a 
dull  acquiescence  in  a  system  which  took  their  sons  to  replenish 
the  ranks  of  the  janissaries  and  their  daughters  to  fill  the  haiems  of 
Turkish  nobles.  Nearlv  two  thirds  of  the  Ottoman  revenues  were 
furnished  by  the  haratch  or  capitation  tax  levied  with  a  few 
exceptions  on  every  male,  not  a  Mohammedan,  above  the  age  of  iaa 
years.  The  decay  of  commerce,  the  neglect  of  the  public  ways, 
and  the  difficulty  of  getting  produce  to  a  market,  led  the  country 
people  to  accept  aa  a  boon  the  land-tax  which  demanded  a  fixed 
portion  of  produce  in  kind ;  and  thus  a  system  was  fastened  on 
the  land  which  may  be  said  as  surely  to  inslave  it  as  the  system 
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sfrainst  which  Solon  indi)cnftntly  protested,'  and  which  in  certain 
points  it  resembled.  Nuue  could  hotue  their  crops  until  the  tax- 
(mtherer  should  have  carried  away  the  portion  reserved  for  the 
goremment ;  and  the  Moslem  lord,  aided  by  a  Moslem  collector,. 
bad  the  power  of  oppreaaing  the  tkrmer  and  the  peasant  much  as, 
he  might  please.  Such  a  system  left  no  room  for  improvements  in 
the  processes  of  cultivatioD,  and  effectually  checked  the  investment 
of  capital  in  land.  The  old  took  were  used,  the  old  methods 
retnined,  only  with  gre&ter  listlessnesa  and  want  of  spirit  and 
intelligence.  During  these  ages  of  oppreaiuoii  the  Greek  populatioD 
continued  to  decline.  Perhaps  no  time  can  be  pointed  out  when 
thingn  were  otherwise,  sinc«  the  days  when  Pol  jbios  bitterly  deplored 
the  effects  of  the  loathsome  vices  which  had  eaten  like  a  canker 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  people.  But  the  decay  was  now  vastly 
more  rapid.  There  were  no  longer  the  comparatively  flourishing 
cities  which  counteracted  the  ravages  caused  by  the  Slavonian 
inroads  of  the  sixth  century :  there  was,  in  short,  no  scope  for 
patriotiflm  or  enterprise  of  any  kind,  and  if  the  victory  victory  of 
of  Lepanto  enabled  the  Venetians  to  purchase  peace  by  JJl^^'i^' 
pled^ng  tbemselves  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute  for  the  LcjhuCo. 
island  of  Zante  (Zakynthos),  it  in  no  way  hindered  the  '"*■ 

Turks  from  making  up  their  losses  by  demanding  fresh  seamen  and 
fresh  ships  from  the  GreeiiS  whether  of  the  islands  or  of  the  nuju- 
land.  The  Turkish  conquests  hod,  further,  the  effect  of  driving 
away  the  learned  class  who  had  thriven  on  the  wealth  of  the 
Byzantine  nobles.  To  the  land  which  they  deserted  this  was  little 
1ms ;  to  Western  J'^urope  it  was  in  the  end  a  positive  benelit :  but 
the  change  left  the  peo^ntry  to  represent  the  old  Greek  popnlB>- 
tion ;  and  those  peasants  delighted  to  think  of  themselves  not  as 
Greeks  but  as  Romans  and  Ohriatians,  the  descendants  of  the 
conquerors  of  the  world  and  the  professors  of  the  orthodox  bitb.* 

More  than  a  century  had  passed  away  since  the  battle  of 
Lepanto,  when  the  Venetian  Senate  saw  in  the  defeat  of  the  Turks 
by  John  Sobicski  at  Vienna  a  reason  for  beginning  a     cuDiaigns 
war  by  which  they  might  hope  to  repay  themselves     o'  the  Van*, 
the  coats  of  the  contest.     This  motive  led  directly  to  a     ,ini  in 
series  of  campaigns  in  Greece,  under  the  command  of    t*"*™- 
Francesco  Moroaini,  who,  after  many  solid  and  some  brilliant  suc- 
cesses,  occupied  Athens  and  laid  siege  to  the  Akro- 
polls.     The  magnificent   structures  of  the  old  Greek 
architects,  which  graced  this  little  hill,  were  still  in  great  part 
perfect:   but  the  Turks  had  made  use  of  the  Parthenon  as  a 
powdeiwuagazine,  and  a  Venetian  bomb  falling  into  it  shattered  and 
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pertiallj  destroyed  the  work  of  Pheidias,  Iktinos,  and  EalliloateB.' 
Thirty  years  later  the  peace,  known  as  that  of  PaaaarovitXy  idiich 

1718.  secured  to  Venice  its  conquests  in  Dalmatia  with  aome 

Peace  of         other  towns,  left  the  Peloponnesos  once  more  in  the 

^^^^"^  hands  of  the  Sultan ;  but  ike  condition  of  the  people 

JjJSujTthe  ^^^^^  nevertheless  changed  for  the  better.  In  plaoe  of 
oondition  of     personal  labour  the  peasant  now  paid  a  fixed  portkm 

e  peop  e.  ^£  ^^^  produce  of  the  soil,  or  its  value  in  money,  and 
he  thus  became  either  the  legal  tenant  or  the  owner  of  the  land 
on  which  he  toiled ;  and  the  result  of  the  change,  a  result  much 
like  that  which  followed  the  reforms  of  Solon,'  was  a  state  of 
feeling  which  would  have  rebelled  against  the  exaction  of  the  tri- 
bute children,  if  that  impost  had  been  still  a  present  reality.  This 
apirit  of  independence  was  still  further  fostered  by  the  French  Be- 
yolution,  and  the  songs  of  Hhiga  of  Velestinos  bore  fruit  a  gene- 
ration later,  although  their  author  fell  a  victim  to  the  treachery  of 
his  fellow-countrymen. 

The  task  of  shaking  off  the  Turkish  yoke  was  a  work  of  nearly 
thirty  years ;  and  the  warfare  on  both  sides  was  such  as  might  he 
Rebellion  of  expected  where  the  antagonism  both  of  race  and  of 
the  Western  creed  has  been  exasperated  by  ages  of  oppression  azxi 
ngSnsttho  suffering  into  unreasoning  hatred.  The  intricacies  of  mo- 
^^^^  dem  diplomacy,  which  can  seldom  go  straight  to  a  mark 

in  matters  even  of  the  clearest  right  and  duty,  came  in  to  multiply 
difficulties,  and  to  prolong  the  contest  by  raising  hopes,  and  di»- 
Appointing  them,  and  then  raLsiug  them  again.  That  the  Greeb 
should  enter  on  such  a  struggle  without  the  faults  which  had  mari»ti 
them  even  in  their  best  days,  none  but  dreamers  could  expect ;  and 
the  hindrances  raised  by  want  of  union  and  the  jealousies  of  faction 
Declaration  were  fuUy  as  great  as  those  which  were  presented  bv 
dcn^?^°'  *^®  ^^8  of  their  enemies.  The  declaration  of  inde- 
1821.  pendence  put  forth  at  the  Achaian  Kalavrita  was 

followed  by  a  massacre  of  the  inhabitants  of  Patras  on  the  entry  of 
the  pasha  of  Lepanto  for  the  relief  of  the  Txu-kish  garrison ;  and 
the  crime  of  the  Greeks  of  the  Peloponnesos  in  seeking  to  recover 
their  freedom  was  avenged  on  the  Greeks  of  Constantinople  who 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  richest  Greek  bankers  were  mur- 
dered for  the  sake  of  their  wealth ;  the  patriarch  was  killed,  and 
the  Greek  churches  were  destroyed.  But  the  fall  of  Tripolitxa,*  a 
town  standing  in  the  triangle  formed  by  the  three  ancient  cities  of 
Tegea,  Mantineia,  and  Pallantion,  cost  the  Turks  the  lives  of  6.000 
men  and  carried  the  Greeks  somewhat  nearer  to  the  end  at  which  they 
ivere  aiming.    The  provisional  government  now  set  up  published  a 

>  Sec  p.  259.  2  Finlay,  Greece  under  Othoman  DmnxmUknu  n.  30. 

«  See  p.  696. 
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decree   aboUahiog  slaveiy  and  forUdding  the  sole  of  Tuxlnili 
prisonen ;  th«  Torks  retorted  by  a  mufwifin,  utterly  VBaton  and 
unpioToked,  which  left  ObioB  a  desert.  Forty  thousaod 
of  the  islandeiB,  who  had  taken  bo  part  in  the  enter-  ' 

priee  of  their  western  countrymeD,  had  been  ruthlemly  ohioi  (Sdo) 
flUin,  when  the  consuls  of  England,  Fiance,  and  ^J^ 
Anstiia  come  forward  to  assure  the  misenible  fugi- 
tives irtio  had  fled  to  the  mountwne  that  they  could  trust  to  the 
sincerity  of  the  Turks  who  pronused  a  comjjete  amnea^  to  all 
who  returned  to  their  homes.  Seven  thousand  came  hock,  and  oil 
wore  mercilesely  slaughtered  -,  and  thirty  thousand  captives  sold  in 
the  markets  of  Smymii  and  Constantinople  perhaps  more  than  paid 
the  expenses  to  which  the  Turks  had  been  put  in  murdering  &eir 
idnsfolk.  YeaiB  dre^rged  slowly  on,  marked  by  some  Ckptim  ol 
heroic  exploits  and  some  miseiable  deeds,  until  the  f^TmS 
capture  of  Athens  seemed  to  forebode  ultimate  failure  ist7. 
to  the  Qraek  cause.  The  ruffian  Kintoki  who  commanded  the 
Turks  fanded  that  Lord  Oochrane  and  General  lUchBid  Ohurch 
wen  among  his  'J4(i  prisoners,  and,  having  had  the  eighteen 
EoiDpean  volunteers  found  among  them  cut  down  in  hie  presence, 
ordered  the  rest  to  be  massacred.  To  Lord  Cochrane  and  still 
more  to  General  Church  in  his  Akamonian  campaign  the  Gredis 
were  indebted  for  a  series  of  operations  which  changed  the  course 
of  things  on  land.  At  sea,  the  Turkish  fleet  under  Butla  ot 
Ibrahim  Pasba  provoked  a  contest  with  the  allied  HaTirino. 
squadrons  of  England,  France,  and  Russia  in  the  bay  of  Navarino, 
where  IJemosthenes  hod  won  his  victory  over  Bratddas.'  The 
English  admiral.  Sit  Edwatd  Codrington,  was  no  enthusiastic 
Fhil-hetlen;  but,  while  acting  strictly  within  the  letter  and  ac- 
cording to  the  spirit  of  his  instructions,  he  could  not  regret  that 
the  Turks  had  thus  chosen  to  bring  on  themselves  a  signal  punish- 
ment for  former  crimes  against  humanity  and  law. 

The '  Great  Powers,'  which  had  at  first  left  the  Greeks  to  get  on 
OS  best  they  could,  now  stepped  in  for  the  settlement  of  a&irs 
which  fell  within  the  sacred  circle  of  diplomacy.  The  Greeks  were 
to  be  placed  under  an  hereditary  sovereign  who  should  be  the  inde- 
pendent tributary  of  the  Sultan ;  and  the  ofBce  was  in  the  firat  in- 
stance oflered  to  Leopold,  afterwards  King  of  the  Belgians,  and 
refused  by  him.  Some,  perhaps  many,  of  the  evils,  which  Appoliit- 
marked  the  reign  of  the  Bavarian  Otho,  who  was  at  last  ^^  ^  ^^^ 
chneen  for  the  post,  might  have  been  avoided  or  less-  ansc  Paw- 
ened,  had  tbiu  vrise  and  careM  statesman  undertaken  the  ™{^  ^°^ 
irksome  task  of  replacing  faction  by  order,  and  self-  Ocwki. 
seeking  by  ungle-heorted  effijrts  for  the  common  good.  The  plan 
>  3m  p.  816. 
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of  Otbo  was  to  gOTem  the  Greeks  by  thrusting  his  BaTariin 
followers  into  all  lucrative  offices ;  but  this  system  was  sommarilT 
DepodUon  ^^^  short  by  the  bloodless  revolution  of  1843.  Nine- 
of  otho.  teen  years  later  another  revolution,  equally  bloodless, 

^  deposed  the  Bavarian  king;  and  the  Greek  people  them- 

selves chose  first  the  English  prince  Alfred,  and,  on  learning  that 
this  choice  could  not  be  carried  out,  took  the  Danish  prince  Geoi^ge. 
That  man  must  be  sanguine  indeed  who  can  bring  him- 
self to  think  that  during  the  years  which  have  since  passed, 
the  evils  which  affect  Greek  society  have  been  attacked  at  their 
Present  con-  root.  Little  has  been  done,  perhaps  nothing,  towards 
We^ero  settling  the  country  by  the  making  of  roads  anil  bridges, 

Greece.  by  the  suppression  of  brigandage,  by  encouraging  the 

investment  of  capital  in  land,  by  drainage  of  the  soil,  and  by  im- 
proving the  methods  of  agriculture.  T^e  old  Turkish  land-tax, 
welcomed  at  first  almost  as  a  boon,  has  been  retained  with  so  modi 
success  as,  in  the  words  of  the  great  historian  of  modem  Greece, 
to  make  the  task  of  cultivating  its  soil  even  less  profitable  than  that 
of  writing  its  history.^  The  old  faults  of  the  Greek  character  still 
produce  their  evil  fndt  of  personal  corruption,  of  reckless  pUce- 
hunting,  of  selfishness,  faction,  jealousy,  and  slander.  The  memoir 
of  a  great  past  still  leads  to  talJdng  rather  than  to  action ;  and  the 
close  of  half  a  century  of  independence  leaves  the  Greeks  much 
where  they  were  when  the  first  years  of  freedom  seemed  to  ^\e 
promise  of  better  things.  Perhaps  these  evils  will  remain  much  as 
they  are  now,  until  a  wider  revolution  shall  have  changed  the  face  of 
Soutb-Eastem  Europe.  It  is  scarcely  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
one  small  portion  of  the  composite  Greek  people'  can  be  brought  to 
orderly  government  and  self-control,  while  a  vastly  larger  portion 
fltill  lies  under  the  voke  of  a  senseless  and  intolerable  tvrannv.  The 
countries  in  which  Ilerodotos  took  pride  as  the  loveliest  and  richest 
of  the  world  '  have  been  reduced  by  the  grinding  exactions  of  cen- 


1  Finlav,    Greece  under  Othoman 
Domination^  p.  30. 

2  Time  may,  perhaps,  be  better 
-spent  than  in  attempts  to  dctcnnine 
how  far  the  present  condition  of  the 
l)eoplc  is  owing  to  the  influence  of 
langua^^c  or  to  affinity  of  blood. 
There  caii  be  no  doubt  that  the  es- 
tabllslnnent  of  Xew  Rome  strength- 
ened the  foundations  of  the  wide 
empire  which  the  conquests  of 
Alexander  had  insured  to  dialects 
marked  by  a  singularly  tenacious 
vitality  ;  iior  is  there  any  reason  for 
supposing  that  the  people  of  the 
Hellas  knowu  to  TVvucy^^^^  tcwi 
Xenophon  are  \caa  HeVVemft  OqlMi  NiXi^ 


language  which  they  si>eak.  Thv 
latter,  after  the  Ottoman  conquest, 
was  flooded  with  Turkish  and  other 
foreign  words  ;  the  former  have  been 
intermingled  with  the  conquen»r* 
who  have  succovivoly  swei>t  over 
the  land.  But  the  task  of  thn>w- 
ing  oft*  these  foreign  vronU  hi* 
been  found  more  easy  than  thf  re- 
generation of  Greek*  s<Mnetv.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  In  Mr.  l-'inlay'* 
words  *the  language  retained  iti 
ancient  structure  and  grain m.ir :  the 
people  had  lost  their  ancient  vinuw 
and  institutions.'— //i#toryo/*(7iTccc^ 
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turiea  to  s  desert  in  which  the  living  scaicelj  suffice  to  harj  tbeir 
dead,  vhile  the  robbers  squander  their  gfdns  on  coeUy  palaces,  OD 
«nervatinfi:  debauchery,  and  useless  iionclade  at  Constantinople.  In 
dealing  with  the  Grecl™  of  the  Pelopounesos,  or  of  Attica  only,  we 
are  dealing  with  a  bare  fragment  of  a  people  which,  if  united,  would 
he  a  mighty  nation,  and  would  at  once  start  into  life  and  energy. 
That  union  must  embrace  Qreok  and  Serb,  Albanian,  Rouman,  and 
Bulgarian ;  but  this  consummation  cannot  be  looked  for  nntil  the 
invading  horde,  for  such,  in  strictneaa  of  speech,  the  Turks  are 
still,  shall  have  bean  'driven  bach  to  its  native  deserts,  or  else 
die  out,  the  victim  of  its  own  vices,  on  the  soil  which  it  has 
too  l<mg  defiled.'  Their  departure  would  indeed  leave  open  the 
frrandeet  of  all  fields  for  the  great  experiment  of  Monarchic 
Federalism ; '  but  whether  the  proUem  is  to  he  solved  thus  or  in 
«ome  other  way,  it  is  hard  to  repress  a  feeling  of  impatience  and 
indignation  at  the  continuance  of  evils  not  only  unchecked,  but 
atdmulated  and  intensified  hj  the  supreme  selflshnem  of  tynntB  to 
whom  the  righteous  title  of  rulers  cannot  be  applied  withont 
a  ludicrous  misuse  of  words. 

'  Freeman,  Fs&ra/  Govenaumt,  711. 
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gets  nothing,  then  from    Athens  where  the 
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dies  before  it  is  paid.         ' 
Perna     .    .  Death  of  Dareios  who  is  succeeded  by  Xerxes. 
Xerxes  makes  preparations  for  invading  Egypt 
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of  iheSparta'niUiiiy  Jnto  Attica,  that  there  was 
BO  hope  of  ctrrj'lns  out  hia  pbn*  tacMasftilij. 
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B.C. 


478 
478 
477 


?471 

?468 

467 

4€G 

465 

464 


PAOB 

218 

228 

224 
225 
226 

227 

228 

230 

232 

233 
234 
235 

235 

236 


Bohiia  .    • 


237 

254 

239 
245 
68 
247 
248 

249 


461 

460     250 


457     251 


456 
455 


257 
2.-)6 
249 


251 
252 


Mykali.   .    . 


8esto9     .    . 
AtheHS    .    . 


Asia  Minor, 
Byzantion  • 
Asia  3Iinor. 


Sparta    •     . 
Athens    .     . 


Sicify  •  • 
Naxos  .  . 
Thaaos    .     . 

Peiftponnesos 


7447     240 


Athens    .     . 

Aigina  .  . 
Peloponnesos 
Athenn  .  , 
Boiotia    .     . 


Athens    •  . 

Pelnponnesos 

Aigina     .  . 

JC^pt      .  . 

Kypros   .  . 

(Cyprvf)  . 

Magnesia  • 


Betreat  of  Mardonioe  to  Thebes  mfter  the  buziK 
ing  of  Athens.  ■    - 

Advance   of  the  allies  into   the    territory  oT 
Plataiai. 

Battle  of   Pi^VTAiAi.    •  Defeat    and    death  oT 
Mardonios. 

Retreat  of  Artabazos. 

The  Persian  camp  stormed.- 

Siege  of  Thebes.    The  Tbeban  prisoners  pnt  to» 
death  at  the  Corinthian  isthmus. 

Probably   midsummer.     The    allied  fleet  sails 
first  to  Samos,  then  to  Mykal§. 

Battle  of  Mtkal£.    Ruin  of  the  Persian  fleet. 

Foundation  of  the  Atiiknian  Emtikk. 

Siejfe  of  Scstos. 

Rebuilding    of  the   cit}%    and    fortification  of 
Peiraieus. 

Mission  of  Themi8tokIe»  to  Sparta. 

Building  of  the  walls  of  Themistokles. 

Victorie-*  of  Pnusnnios  at  Kypros  (Crprus)  and 
Byzantion. 

Fausanias  sends  bis  prisoners  to  Xerxes,  is  re- 
called to  Sparta,  ana  deprived  of  his  commands 

Dork  is  and  the  Spartan  commissioners  withdraw 
from  all  interference  in  tlie  affairs  of  the- 
Asiatic  Greeks,  and  leave  the  fcround  open  for- 
the  establishment  of  the  Athenian  confederacy. 

Assessment  of  tribute  by  Aristeides  on  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Delian  confederacy. 

Treason  and  death  of  Pausanios. 

Developeuient  of  the  Kleisthenean  constitution. 

Ostracism  of  Themistokles. 

Death  of  Aristeides. 

Fall  of  the  Gehmian  dynastv. 

Revolt  and  subjuf^atioh  of  2^axo8. 

Revolt  of  Thosos,  which  is  -conquered  at  the  end 

of  two  years. 
Revolt  of  the  Helots.    Dismissal  of  the  Athenian 

troops  by    the  Spartans.      Alliance  between 

Athens  and  Argoa. 
Alliance  of  Megara  with  Athens. 
Building  of  the  Long  Walls  of  Megarn. 
The  Athenians  send  a  fleet  and  army  to  aid  the- 

Egj'ptians  in  their  revolt  against  Artnxerxes. 
Siege  of  Aigina  by  the  Athenians. 
Defeat  of  the  Corinthians  by  Myronides. 
Building  of  the  Long  Walls  of  Athens. 
Defeat  of  the  Athenians  at  Tanagra. 
Victor}'  of  the  Athenians  at  Oinophyta. 
(jreatwt  extension  of  the  Athenian  empire. 
Banishment  of  Kimon. 

Reforms  of  Kphisltcs,  followed  by  his  murder. 
The  expelled  Helots  placed  by  the  AUienians  in 

Xaupaktos. 
Conquest  of  Aigina  bv  the  Athenians. 
Destruction  of  the  Atfienian  fleet. 
Final  victories  and  death  of  Kimcxi. 
Alleged  convention  of  Kallins. 
Death  of  Themistokles. 
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ia   .    .  Defeat  of   tlie  AtheniaDS  under  Tolmidcs   at 

Korondo.    ETacnatlonuf  Uuioda. 
a    .     .  Itcvull  of  Ruboln  rrum  Atheni. 
m  .    .  MvK*n  follows  the  example  of  Euboli. 
u    .    .  BaaLihoimt  uf  Thonkydidea,  von  of  UelMiu. 
Building  of  il.e    tliinl    wall,    parallel    r      ■' 


wall. 
AccusatioD  and  death  of  PI 
Kxlenaiiin  of  Athenian  aet 

.  Revolt  of  S«mu>.  eff«ted 
liartv,  is  followed  bv  the  I 

Bvaantion. 

The  Samiaas  ask  help  from  the  Spartoiu,  wbi 
■uinmoD  acongreai  of  their  allies,  In  vbir*-  -* 
Corinthians  insist  on  the  right  of  evtrf 
pendent  alate  to  the  nionageuient  of  iti 


the  otigaiL-hical 


the 


Epidamnee,  vhu  apply  to  the  Corintliians. 
A  C<>rinthiaD  irniy  admitted  into  Kpidamnos. 
The  Korkyrniann  expreiiB  Ihcir  readioBw  to  sub- 
[  I  mit  to  artitration :  tho  projwaal  is  rejected  by 

I  i  the  Corinihlans. 

IBS  I  263  '  Surrender  of  KpidamncB.  - 

1112  I  im  .  The  Korkrraians  seek  to  effect  an  alliance  with 

I  the  Athenians,  who  decide  on  a  defensive  alli- 

anee,  and  send  ten  ships. 

I  in:,  I  Thwe  ships  take  pert  in  n  sea-fight  in  which  tha 

I  I  Coiinthiunsdt'funt  ttie  Korkyrnians.  Ueneethu 

riBST   ALLEGED    CAUSE   OF   THE   rEI.OrOHNKSIAN    WAR. 


On  the  arrival  of  a  second  Athenian  aqoadron  t 

{  -266 
j 

P«tid«i«. 

.  Tlie  Miikedonian  chief  I'erdikkas  tries  to  stir 
revolt  in  Potidaia  against  Athens. 
The  Athenians  Fend  a  H«!t  t<>  Potidaia. 

TJie  Corinthian  Ari^tvus   foVtes  hi«   wav  in 

PotWaU. 
Blockade  of  PotiiUia  Lv  the  Athenians.     Hen 

£GCONt>    ALLEGED    CAUSE   OF   THE    FELOFOKNESIAN    WAR. 
I  2U7  ;  AlhrnM    .     .  Tlie   Athenians    pass    a   decree   ezcludin);  the 

i  Megarians  from  all  Athenian  ports. 

I  I  Sparta    .    .  In  an    aswinlily  of    Pelapunne»ian  allies  the 

t^iiinthlana  insist  on  war  with  Athens. 
2Gg  I  In  a  secret  deliate  of  th«  Spartans  the  majority 

'  STO  I  Autumn.     In  a  uint;tess  held  at  Sparta  a  large 


The  Unal  demands  of  the  Peloponnesiani  re- 
jected hy  the  Athenians,  who  expreaa  their 
Radlneai  to  submit  to  arliittaUso. 
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B.C. 


PAHS! 

278  !  Plataiai 


274 


275 


Surprise  of  Plataiai  bV  a  partv  of  ThebaiuB  who- 
arc  admitted  into  the  city  by  Naukleide;*. 

The  Thebans  in  their  turn  are  suqiri^ied  bv  the 
J'latainns  who,  in  breach  of  their  promise  to 
the  Theban  reinforcement,  slay  all  their 
priiconeni. 

The  Plataian  women  and  children  rcmovfd  t» 
Athens. 


277 

278 


279 


280 


PELOPONNESIAN   WAB.      FIRST  TEAB. 

The  Peloponneaian  forces  under  Archidaroos  in- 
vade Attica  and  attack  Oino£. 
Kavaging  of  the  demos  of  Achamni. 

Pelaponnesos  The  Atlienians,  aided  by  the  Korkyraians,  attack 
Meth6n6.  Brasidas  throws  hiinaelf  into  the 
cit^'. 

Aigina  •  •  Tlie  inhabitants  of  Aigina  expelled  by  the  Athe- 
nians are  allowed  by  the  Spartans  to  settle  in 
Th^Teatis. 

Meaara  .    .  The  Athenians  ravage  Megaris. 

Athens  .  .  A  reserve  fund  of  1,0<X)  talents  placed  in  the  Akro- 
polis. 

Thrace  .  .  Sitalkes,  chief  of  the  Odn'sai,  liecomes  an  ally  of 
Athens,  with  which  Perdikkas  again  makes 
peace. 

Athens    .    .  Fuueral  oration  of  Perikles. 


4G0 


281 

Attica 

283 

28G 

Potidaia 

Athens 

SECOND   TEAR. 

Second  invasion  of  Attica. 

Outbreak  of  the  plague  at  Athens. 

Unpopularity'  of  Perikles  consequent  on  the 
ravages  of  the  disease.  Ho  is  fined,  but  re- 
elected Stxategos. 

Terrible  losses  bv  the  plague  in  the  Athenian 
camp.     Surrender  of  Potidaia  to  Xenoj>hon. 

The  Spartan  envoys  to  the  Persian .  court  inter- 
cepted in  Thrace  by  Sadokos,  son  of  Sitalkes 
arc  bnmght  to  Athens,  and  there  put  to  death 
along  with  the  Corinthian  Aristeus. 


429 


287  ;  Plataiai 


THIRD   YEAR. 


.  The  Spartan  army  with  their  Boiotian  allies 
invades  the  territory  of  Plataiai.  C)n  the  re- 
jection of  his  proposals  for  neutrality  Archi- 
(lanios  invests  the  ])lace. 

288  Chalkidihv  .  Defeat  of  the  Athenians  under  Xenopbon. 
Akamania  .  The  Spartan  Knema'*,  wishing  to  detach  Akar- 

nania  trom  Athens,  determines  to  attack  Stratot*. 

289  j  Ilefeat  of  the  clans  in  alliance  with  him.    ht- 
I     ^  treat  of  Knemos. 

290  ■  Aiaupaktos  .  PViotiulon.  intercepts  the    Corinthian    fleet,  and 
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FELOPONNESIAN  WAR.      THIRD  YEAR    (eonimuttL) 


PAGE 
291 


292 


293 


NatqHtktoa 


SalamU 


Makedonia 


The  PeloponneMian  fleet  contrives  to  entice  Phor- 
mioninto  the  Corinthian  golf;  but  the  triumph 
of  the  Spartans  is  turned  into  a  second  victcffy 
for  PhomiioD. 

Brasidas  and  Knemos,  being  compelled  to  give 
up  a  proposed  night  attack  on  Peiraieus,  make 
A  raid  on  Salaniis,  and  cany  off  the  Athenian 
guard-ships. 

Sitolkes,  the  Odrysian  chief,  advances  to  Anthe- 
mous ;  but  through  the  intrigues  of  Perdikkaa 
he  is  constrained  to  retreat. 


428 


294 
295 

296 


Le$bo8 


FOURTH  TEAR. 

Revolt  of  all  Le.sbos  from  Athens,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  town  of  Methvmna. 

Kleippides,  sent  with  forty  ships  to  reduce  the 
island,  allows  the  Lesbians  to  send  envoys  to 
Athens. 

On  the  prayer  of  the  Lesbian  ambassadors  who 
appear  at  the  Olympic  festival  a  Peloponnesian 
fleet  under  Alkidas  is  ordered  to  support  the 
revolt. 


427 


T    I 


297 


298 


Attica 
Lesbos 


299 
300 


301 


302 
304 


30ri 


30G 


807 


Athens 


PhUaiai 


Korhyra . 


FIFTH   TEAR. 

Invasion  of  Attica  by  the  Peloponncsians  under 
Klcouicncs. 

The  oligarchs  incautiously  arm  the  demos  who 
iniii.st  on  a  distribution  of  com,  threatening 
in  default  to  throw  open  the  gates  to  the 
Athenians. 

The  Mytilenaian  oligarchs  make  a  convention 
with  Paches. 

Alkidas  arrives  too  late  and,  being  resolved  to 
return  home,  maHsacres.  his  prisoners  at  Myon- 
nc^us. 

The  Mytilenaian  prisoners,  1,000  in  number,  are 
sent  to  Athens. 

In  the  debate  which  follows,  Klcon  proposes  the 
execution  of  the  whole  Mytilenaian  people. 
The  sentence  is  passed,  but  revoked  the  next 
day,  chiefly  through  the  strenuous  exertions  of 
Diodotos.  The  Mytilenaian  prisoners  at  Athens 
arc  slain,  but  the  trireme  sent  to  arrest  the 
execution  arrives  just  in  time. 

Upwards  of  200  Plataiains  manage  to  escape 
from  the  city.  The  rest  are  compelled  to 
Kurrcnder  through  famine,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  Theban  plan  are  all  put  to  death. 

The  prisoners  sent  back  irom  Corinth  carry  a 
decree  establishing  the  ancient  friendship  with 
the  Pcloponnesians. 

They  bring  a  charge  of  Attikism  against  Peithias, 
who,  being  acquitted,  retaliates  by  accusing 
the  nobles  of  cutting  stakes  in  the  grove  of  Zeus. 

Murder  of  Pcithias. 
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PELOPOlinnCSUN  WAB.      TIYTH  year  (coHfmMtf). 


B.C. 


PAOSI 


808 
309 


810 
811 


Megara 

Athen» 

Mdos. 

Trachii 


Niko8tratoB,the  Athenian  admind,  leeks  to  allaT 

the  lend  between  the  oligarchB  and  the  demoel 
Indecisive  victory  of  Alkidas. 
The  Athenian  admiral  Eurymedoo,  anxious  to  get 

to  Sicily,  connives  at   the  maasacxv  of  tiie 

oligarchs. 
Conquest  of  Hinoa  bv  Xikias. 
Second  outbreak  of  plague  in  the  summer. 
Unsuccessful  expedition  of  Nikias  to  the  Spartan 

colonies  of  Melos  and  Thera. 
Foundation  of  the  Spartan  colony  cf  Herakleia. 


426 

312 

' 

813 

311 

Akamania 


SIXTH  TEAB. 

The  Akamanians  beseech  Demosthenes  to  block- 
ade Leukas. 

Demosthenes  resolves  on  a  campaign  in  Aitolia, 
with  the  view  of  advancing  into  Boiotia,  and 
tliere  restoring  the  supremacy  of  Athena. 

His  defeat  and  return  to  Naupaktos. 

The  Ambrakiots  seize  Olpai. 

Defeat  and  death  of  the  Spartan  general  Eury- 
lochos,  followed  by  the  ignominious  retreat  of 
the  Peloponnesiana  under  Menedaios. 

The  Anibrakiot  reinforcements  cut  off  at  Idomene. 


425 


315 
317 


318 


819 


320 

321 
322 


323 


326 


827 


SEVENTH  TEAB. 

PtfloM .    .    .  Demoatlienes  occupies  Pylos,  from  which  Brasidas 
in  vain  tries  to  dislodge  him. 
The  Spartan  fleet  defeated  by  the  Athenians  in 

the  barbour  of  Sphakterla. 
Blockade  of  the  Spartan  hoplites  in  the  island. 
Terms  of  truce  arranged  on  the  surrender  of  the 
fleet  to  the  Athenian  generals. 
Athena    .    .  Spartan  envoys  appear  at  Athens  to  negotiate  a 
peace.    Kleon  demands  the  surrender  oi  the 
hoplites,  and  brings  about  the  dismissal  of  the 
ambassadors. 
Pylos .    .    .  The  Athenians  refuse  to  restore  the  Spartan  fleet. 

Distress  of  the  besiegers. 
Athens    .    .  The  news  from  Pylos  causes  great  dissatisfaction. 
Nikios  treacherously  abandons  his  command  to 
Kleon,  who  promises  to  return  victorious  in 
twenty  days. 
Pylos .    .    .  Attack  on  Sphakterla.    Capture  of  292  hoplites, 
who  are  conveved  to  Athens. 
Establishment  oi  a  permanent  Athenian  garrison. 
Kavages  caused  by  Messenians  from  Naupaktos. 
Athens   .    .  Artaphemes,  the  Persian  envov  to  Sparta,  is 
brought  to  Athens,  and  sent  back  to  Ephesos 
with  some  Athenian  envoys,  who  arc  compelled 
to  return  on  the  death  of  Artaxerxes. 
Chios  .    .    .  The  Chians  are  ordered  bv  the  Athenians  to  pull 
down  the  new  wall  of  their  city. 


CHROHOLOQICAL  TAM^ 


FELOFONMESIAN   TTAR.       HGBTS  TEAS. 

PthpOHjutot  The  AtheQiuns  establish  a  garriioii  In  K^hen, 
nnd  tnke  Thrren.    The  Aiglnetuu  captared 
'wilhin  it  are  taken  to  Athens  and  put  to  death. 
Altegfd  maisacie  of  2,000  Ueluts  by  the  Snartuns, 


ot  the  expeditioa 


1  decisive  vietoiy  of  Uie 


BrnBidoH  is  Mnt 

Thi!   AtlivDinns   jret   posapuion  of  Kisaio,  but 
TEtrvat   from   Mef;sra  when    BriBidai  often 

The  Me);ariiuia  demolish  their  Long  Walls. 
.  In  tlic  t.x>Niiiii»s  OF  TiiE  Sk-iliax  Gkeekh  at 

Ukla  Hernioknitei  inveighs  auairut  the  agipva- 

liveneai  of  the  Atheniaiu.    General  peace  l)e- 

twcen  Ihe  Slkeliot  cities. 
,  rnilure  ot  tli  "  -      -        . 

fixation  of  Bolotio. 
Uatti^   of  Delion 

Thebans. 
.    Brasidae,  bavinj;  marched  through  Thessajy,  np- 

penrs  befiira  Aknnllios,  where  the  people  ore 

nverfe  to  the  iilen  of  revolt  from  Athena. 
Thk  kkvoi.t  Of  Aka<itii»i  la  hrouKhl  about  l.y 

the  cloquenee  and  tlie  threats  of  BrasidilH,  hi]>- 

ported  by  the  ollgnrchic  faction. 
Surrender  of  AnrlriiHiT.ia  to  BraHidns. 
Thui'jdides  arrive».in  the  same  (lay  at  Eion,    For 

ia  linnislied,  or  roci  into  voluntaiy  exile. 
BrOiiidag  lakes  Tutud& 


NINTH   TEAR. 

.  The  AtheninnB  neecpt  the  year's  truce  offered  by 
the  Siiaitans  on  Ihe  basis  of  mainuiniri)-  tli'e 
llat«i  qno. 

.  1>isnmntlin({  ofLeontino 


TENTH   TZAR. 

.  Kleon  Ik  plni'ed  in  Cflmmand  of  the    ar. 

operations  in  Thrace. 
.  Kceoveiy  iif  Toroni  by  Kleon. 
lUm.K   OF  AuFuirauA     Death  of  B 

■nd  of  Kleon. 
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B.C. 

421 


page' 
a48 
846 
847 


848 


PELOPONNESIAN   WAR.      ELEYEIfTH  TEAB. 

Athens   .    .  Katificntion  of  the  peace  of  Nikias. 
AmphipolU .  llie  Chnlkidiaiii)  refiise  to  give  up  Amphipolia. 
AthenM   •    .  Separate   treaty   between  Athens    and    ^larta. 

JThe  Athenians  surrender  the  priaonen  taken 

at  Sphakteria. 
Pdoponne909  Formation  of  the  new  Argive  confedenun'. 
Feloponnesot  The  Athenians    are  induced    to  withdraw  the 

Me^tenians  and  Helots  from  Pyloa  and  place 

them  in  Kephallenia. 


420 


852 


TWELFTH   YEAR. 

Peloponneaos  Alliance  between  Ar^os  and  Sparta. 

AthenM   .    .  Defensive  nlliance  between  Athens,  Argos,  Elis^ 

and  Manliueia. 
Olympia .    •  The  Athenians  pre,sent  at  the  games.    Victories 

of  Alkibiadcs. 


419 


853 


THIRTEENTH   YEAR. 

Peloponnetos  Alkibiadcs  make.s  a  progress  through  Achaia. 

Tlic  Athenians  bring  the  Messenians  and  Uelots 
back  to  Pylos. 


418 


354 
355 
856 


FOURTEENTH   YEAR. 

Peloponnetoi  Invnsion  of  Argos  by  the  Spartans  under  Agls 
who  grantd  the  Aleves  a  truce  of  four  months. 

Bati'LK  of  SIantixeia.  Complete  victnrj-  of 
the  Snnrtans,  who  thus  regain  their  old  position. 

Oligarcliieal  conspiracy  of  the  One  Thousand  at 
Argos. 


417 


357 


FIFTEENTH   YEAR. 

Pehponnesoi  Rising  of  the  Argive  demos  against  the  oligarchs. 
Building,  and  demolition  x)f  the  Long  Walls  of 

Argos. 
3Iakedonia  .  Uii?»ucce-«sfnl  attempt  of  the  Athenians  to  pecov« 

Amphipolis. 


416 


SIXTEENTH   YEAR. 

358  Melon  •  .  The  Melians,  refusing  to  join  the  Athenian  con- 
federacy, are  besieged,  and  on  their  surrender 
are  massacred. 

363     Athens   .    .  Arrival  of  envoys  from  Egesta  in  Sicily  to  ask 

help  against  the  people  of  Sclinous.  The 
Egestaians  promise  to  bear  the  whole  costs  <^ 
the  war. 


415 


864 

367 
868 


SEVENTEENTH  YEAR. 

Athdis   .    .  Alkibiades,  Nikias,    and    Lamachos    appointed 
generals  of  an  expedition  to  Sicily. 
Mutilation  of  the  Hermai. 
Accusation  of  Alkibiades  on  a  charge  <^  profana- 
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FEL0F0HKE8IAH   WAR.      SETEKTEENTH   TEAR    (cDituiiaQ. 

tlon.    II»  trial  poatpuned  until  nttet  hLi  recall 

Departure  of  Ihe  Heet  from  Athens. 
SyroniH      .  Hmnokrnleswartu  the  SjTOcuiuinBof  thecoming 

Ilalif  .    .    .  Thu  Athenian  fleet  reachea  Rliei^iin.  Thewealth 

of  EtiCBtn  turns  oiit  tn  be  a  mere  cheat 
Sicilff.     .    .  Tlic  Athenimi^  having  sailed  tint  tn  Svrncuse, 
occupv  Katane. 
AlkibU^ea,   sunii.H.ne.l    tn    Athena,  mafcea    his 
CHCHiie  frum  Thauriui,  and  is  senlencecl  to  death 
in  hi»  nli'enee. 
Sfraeutt     .  I.andinft  of  the  Athenians  in  the  Great  Ilarbuur. 
The  Athenians  win  a  vietoij-,  ot  which  Siiiuts 

Sparta  .  .  Alk<bi.ide:i  urgrs  the  avtive  lecnniption  of  the 
war  BitDinst  AthcnH,  Ihe  niissiun  cif  a  Spartan 
general  tu  St'ineui^,  and  the  establislinieut  of 


EIQBTEEHTH   YEAR. 
.  I.nndlDu;  uf  the  Athenian  army  at  I.eun. 
Surprise  ufK]>ipi.lBi. 

Tlie  Atlieniaus  Luild  a  fort  nn  t.abdslon. 
Tliu  tir»t  Svracuean  cuuDteraurlc  taken  hy  the- 

AtliPnianii. 
I.niiini^uB  is  killed  at  the  taking  af  the  secuad 


Tl. 

Athei 

an' (I 

■et  relumii  from  Sa 

xo«  tu  the 

reat  Harbour 

Th 

Athe. 

aus 

„Min'h«ve  ci-crj-thin 

K  in  their 

1 

ndSi 

los  atfain  makes  nu 

use  of  the 

ty. 

The  Syrae 

depone   Hennokratt 

from  his 

'on&. 


ilered  Syracuse,  takes  the  fort 

iH  fnrtifles  Ilcmmyrion. 
Yiotory  of  the  Syracnsans.    Nikiaa  writes  to  ask 
for  more  help  from  Atiieus, 

NINETKENTII   YEAH. 


413  >  JiSO  I  Allia. 


is  made  worth- 

le,Hs  bv  llic  iJ™  of  Pleuiiiivriun. 
Tlie  deslnietlcin  nf  tlie  flee't  of  XHiiaaprerented 

by  till-  arrival  iif  l>cm<»tiieneg  with  7B  triremes.. 
Failure  uf  the  nigliC  attack  of  DemoatbeneB  on 

K|>i|>ulai. 
Kiklas  refuses  tn  retreat,  or  even  to  withdnwthft 

fleet  to  Katoni  ot  KUoa. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE. 


PELOPONNESIAN  (dEKELEIAN)  WAB. 

(^eontintted). 


ninbtebrth:  tear 


B.C. 


PAOK 

398 

899 
400 
402 
408 

406 


407  ! 
409 


411  t  Atheni 


412 
413 


Attica 


412  !  415  ' 


416 


41' 


418 


410 
421 

422 


424 
425 
426 

427 
428 


Eclipse  of  the  moon.    Xikias  refuses  to  stir  for 

27  davH. 
Defeat  of  the  Athenian  fleet.  Death  of  Eurymedaa 
The  Syracusann  cloee  the  Great  Harbour/ 
Destntetion  of  the  Athenian  ileet. 
The  Athenian  retreat  delayed  by  a  stratagem  of 

Hemiokrates. 
After  a  retreat  of  terrible  suffering:  extendinj^  orer 

7  days,  the  division  of  Demoethencj*  surrenders 

on  the  promise  that  their  lives  shall  lie  ^pared. 
Surrender  of  Nikias  to  Gylippos.    The  prisoner* 

are   thrown   into   the  *  quarries  of   kpipobi. 

Demostliencs,  in  defiance  of  the  compact  made 

with  him,  is  put  to  death  along  with  NikiaA. 
.  The  Athenian  Mavcs  desert  in  large  bodie.1  to  the 

Spartans  at  Dekelcia. 
.  Dismis.tal   of  tlie   Thrakian    mercennrie^s   ^^^ 

massacre  the  people  of  Mykaless(j(«. 
The  catastrophe  in  Sicily  aggravates  the  dkJike 

of  the  oligarchical  factions  for  Athens. 
The  Egean  .  The  Euboians  and  Lesbians  ask  help  trom  Spoita 

in  their  meditated  re\'olt  fVom  A&ens. 
The  Persian  king  claims  tlie  tribute  as^cssed  on 

the  Greeks  by  Dareios. 

TWENTIETH   TEAR. 

Mioion  of  Aristok rates  from  Athens  to  Chio<i. 
irestern      }  Victory  of  the  Athenians  over  the  l*eloponnc-iuns 
HeUas  J      at  Pciraion. 

7'/ie  Egeau  .  Hevolt  of  Chios,  Lebedos,  and  Erai.   On  reccivin;: 

tidings  of  these  revolts  the  Athenian.H  rfst»l\-e 

to  make  UhC  of  the  resor\*e  funds  in  the  Akn>- 

IM)lis. 
Revolt  of  Miletos.      First    treaty  betwctn  the 

Spartans  and  the  Persians. 
Insurrection  of  tlic  |>eoplc  in  Samos  against  tlie 

oligiircliicnl  government. 
IIkvolt  ok  Lesu<w,  which  is  reconquered  by  the 

Atlienians. 
The  Atlicninns  ravage  Chios. 
Thfi  Athenians  muster  a  fleet  of  104  triremes  in 

Sam  OS. 
Second    treaty  between  the   Spartans   and  the 

Persians. 
The  Athenians   fortify  Delphinion,  and  ravage 

Chios. 
IJevolt  <if  Rhotles  from  Athens  brouglit  about  by 

the  olijrarehic  faction. 
Alkibiades  takes  refuge  with  Tissaphemes  *nd 

makes  overtures  to  the  Athenian  (oligarchic) 

olficers  at  Samos,  jiromising  them  the  help  ^^ 

tlie  Persian  king  if  the  Athenian  deniocracy 

is  put  down. 
Op)M)sition  of   Phr}*nicho8  to    the    counseli  of 

Alkibiades. 
Athena    .    «  Mission  of  Peisandros  to  Athens  firom 
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PSLOFOMliESIAN  (dEKELBIAN  OR  IONIAN)  WAB.     TWENTIETH 

TEAB   ietmtmued). 


B.C.   I  PAGE  » 

429  J 


411 


The  Athenianii  Appoint  10  commiasionen  to  settle- 
I  mattera  with  Tissaphemes. 

I  Orf^anization  of  the  olijrarchical  crnispiracy. 

480  I  The  Egean  .  Victory  of  the  Athenian  fleet  at  Khode^ 


483 
43G 


487 

489 
440 

441 
442 

443 
444 
445 

447 


410  I  449 


409 


452 


652 


TWENTY-FIBST   TEAR^ 


Atheiu 


SamoM 


.  Reign  of  terror.    Usurjiation  of  the  Four  Hun- 
dred. 
.  The  Athenian   army  resolves   to  maintain  the 
Kleisthenenn    constitQtiOn.     Being    heartily^ 
supported  by  the  Samiana,  they  declare  Athei^ 
to  be  in  revolt  from'tlic  ))eople. 
Alkibiades  elected  Strategus  by  the  citizens  at 
Samos. 
.  Fortification  of  Eetionia  by  tlie  Four  Hundred. 
Destruction  of  the  fort  ivith  the  sanction  of' 
Theramenes. 
.  Defeat  of  Thymochares.    Revolt  of  the  island. 
.  Suppresnion  of  the  Four  Hj^ndred.    Practical  re- 
storation of  the  Perlklean  polity. 
Trial  and  execution  of  Antiplion.' 
Awia  3Iinor   Revolt  of  Byzantion  from  Athens. 

Tissaphemca  sends  bacic  the  Pheuician  fleet  from 

Aspendos. 
Victory  of  the  Athenian  i  under  Tlirasyboulos  and. 
Thrasj-Ios  off  KYNO^suM.l. 


Athens 


Euhoia 
Atfiens 


TWENTY-SECOND  TEAR. 


de- 


Asia  3Iinor  Battle  of  Kyzikoa.      Dcatli  of  Mindaros; 
struction  of  the  PelojjonnesiAn  fleet. 
The  Athenians  acain  beoome  masters  of  the  high, 
way  of  the  Hellenpont. 

TWENTY-THIRD   TEAR. 

The  Egean  .  Thrasylos  cuts  off  the  Syracusan  squadronv. 
Pylos .    .    .  Recover^'  of  Pylos  by  the  Spartans. 
Megara  .    .  The  Me;;nrians  recover  the  port  of  Nisaia. ' 
SicUy     .    .  Destruction  of  Selinous  by  Hannibal    Giskonv- 
who  storms  llimera. 


408 


TWENTY-FOURTH   TEAR. 
453  I  Aula  3Iinor  The  Athenians  reduce  Chalkedon. 


454 


The  youni^er  Cyrus  sent  down  as  Persian  com- 
mander-in-chief in  Asia  Minor. 


407 


455 
45G 
457 


TWENTY-FIFTH   YEAR. 

Lysandros  organises  a  S}'stem  of  Clubs  as  a  means 
of  increasing  his  own  power. 
Athene   .    .  Return  of  Alkibiades. 
Tike  Egean  .  Defeat  of  the  pilot  Antiochos  off  Notion. 

Alkibiades  plunders  Kym^    He  it  di^rlvad  of 
his  oonunand. 
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FELOFONNESIAN  (dbKBLBIAN   OK   IONIAN)  WAIU       TWBHTT- 

SIXTH  TEAB. 


B.O. 

406 


PAOB 

458 


461 
463 


465 
469 


471 
473 
474 


Kallikratidas  having  succeeded  Lrsandnw, 
storms  Methymna,  and  blockades  Konon  and 
Archestratos  in  Mytil€n§. 

Battle  of  Aroknxoussai.  Victory  of  the 
Athenians.    Death  of  Rallikratidaa. 

The  Athenian  generals  commission  Theramcnes 
and  Thrasyboulos  to  rescue  the  crevrs  of  the 
disabled  ycssel^i.  A  storm  ])reTent8  the  execn> 
tion  of  the  order. 
Athens  •  *  A  despatch  from  the  generals  makes  known  thew 
facts ;  and  Theramenes  resolves  to  destroy  the 
generals.  He  avails  himself  of  the  festival 
Apntouria  to  increase  the  feeling  against  them. 

Propotuil  of   Kallixenos  that  the  people  shall 
proceed  at  once  to  pronounce  judgement  on  the 
generals  in  a  lump. 
Athens    •    •  Protest  of  Sokrates. 

Murder  of  six  of  the  gcnemls. 
The  Egean .  Eteonikos  compels  the  Chians  to  pay  for  the 
•  support  of  the  PeloiK>nnesian  troops. 

Appointment  of  Lysandros  as  secretarv  to  Arakocs. 

Demolition  of  Akragas  [Agrigcntum^. 


405  •  476 


477 
478 
481 


482 
483 


405-1 ) 


367 
404 


488 
480 
491 

492 

'103 
494 

495 

496 

497 


TWENTT-SETENTH   YEAR. 

Lysandros  takes  Lamp<inkos.  The  Athenian 
fleet  is  posted  at  Ai(>081h>ta3Ioi,  and  is  Iwtrayed 
into  the  hands  of  Lvsandros. 

Escaj^e  of  Kunon  to  Ky'pros  (Cyprus^), 

Lysandros  orders  the  Athenian  garrisons  in  all 

the  conquered  towns  to  go  straight  to  Athens. 

Athens   •    •  The  pressure  of  famine  is  thus  increased ;  but 

some  political  relief  is  obtained  by  the  Pse- 

phisma  of  Patrokleides. 

Lysandros  blocks  up  the  entrance  to  Peirnieus 
with  150  ships. 

SuRRKNDKR  OF  Athkns,  followed  by  the  dis- 
mantling of  the  Long  Walls. 

SicUp     •    .  Despotism  of  the  elder  Dionysioa. 

AViens    .    .  Tyranny  of  the  Thirty  at  .\thens,  supported  by 
the  Spartan  harmost  and  garrison. 

Opposition  of  Theramenes  to  Kritins. 

Death  of  Theramenes. 

The  exiles  under  Thrasylwnlos  occupv  Phyle. 

The  Thirt}-,  after  maiisacring  300  lilleas'inianF, 
are  defeated  by  the  exiles,  and  Kritias  is  slain. 

Lysandros  returns  to  Athens,  after  subduing 
tlie  Semians  and  thus  bringing  to  nn  end  the 
Pelopoxnf:sian  War. 

The  exiles,  with  the  aid  of  Pausanias,  the  Spar- 
tan king,  pnt  down  the  Thirty. 

Restoration  of  the  Democracy.*  Revision  <rf  the 
* '     laws  of  Drakon  and  Solon. ' 

Limitation  of  the  citizenship  to  the  sons  of 
citizen-parents  on  both  sides. 
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EMPIRE   OF   SPAIITA. 


B.C. 


401 


400 


399 

398 
397 


896 


395 


394 


393 
392 


PAGK 

497 

499 
500 


502 

507 
611 
515 
520 
509 
549 

551 
552 

553 


554 

555 

556 
557 


558 
559 


5G0 
557 

500 
561 

562 


Phrygia  .  . 
Auia  Minor. 

Maopotamia 

TrapezouB  . 
BjfzantioH  . 
Athens    .    . 

Spaarta  •  . 
Atia  Minor, 


Asia  Minor, 


Thebei    •    . 


PeU>pomn€$o9 


Kmdo9    ,    . 

Boiotia    ,    . 


A$ia  Minor, 

Athens    ,    . 
Corinik  .    • 


The  Spartans  bring  about  the  murder  of  Alkl- 

biades. 
Cyrus  havin;]^  resolved  to  dethrone  hi«  brother 

Artaxcrxes,  gathers  nn  anny  of  Greek  mer- 
cenaries,    among     whom     is    the   historian 

Xenophon.  •    • 

Having  marched  to  Kunaxa,  he  is  there  slain  in 

a  sudden  attack  on  Artaxerxes. 
Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  under  Xenophon. 
Arrival  of  the  Ten  Tliousand  at  Trapezous. 
The  Ten  Thousand  at  Byzantion . 
Trial  and  execution  of  Sokrates. 
Ketum  of  Xenophon  to  Atliens. 
Death  of  Agis.    Election  of  Agesilaos  as  king  in 

his  place. 
Conspiracy  of  Rmadon. 
l^rkyllidas,    having    put   down    Meidias,  the 

murderer  of  Mania,  reduces  Atarneus. 
Operations  of  Derkyllidas  in  Karia. 
The  Spartans  send  Agesilaos  to  settle  the  affairs 

of  the  Asiatic  Greeks. 
The  Thebans  interrupt  his  sacrifice  at  Aulis. 
Agesilaos  despatches  L^-sandros  to  the  Hellespont. 
Death  of  Tissaphemes. 
Kising  of    the    Rhodian  •demos   against    the 

Spartans. 
Murder  of  the  Rhodian  Dorieus  by  the  Spartans. 
The  Rhodian  Timokrates  is  sent  by  the  Persian 

Tithraustes  to  Thebes  to  stir  up  war  against 

Sparta. 
BoioTiAX    War  between  •  Thebes  and   Snartn. 

Lvsandros  is  ordered  to  march    from  llera- 

kleia  and  attack  Haliartos. 
The  Thebans  ask  aid  of  the  Athenians,  who  grant 

it  unanimously. 
Lysandros  is  f<lam  before  tlie  walls  of  Haliartos. 
Kvacuation  of  Boiotia  bv  the  Spartans. 
An  alliance  between  Thebes,  Athens,   Corinth, 

and  Argos,  converts  the   Boiotian  into  the 

CoRixTHiAX  War. 
Reeall  of  Agesilaos  from  Asia. 
The  Battle  of  Corinth  insures  the  Peloponnesian 

ascendencv  of  the  Spartans.    A  few  days  later 

the  maritime  empire  of  Sparta  is  overthrown 

bv  the  victory  of  Konon  in  the  Battle  of 

I^NIIX>8. 

At  Chaironeia,  Agesilaos  hears  of  Konon'a  suc- 
cess, but  conceals  his  knowledge  till  after  the 
battle  of  Koroneia,  in  which  he  wins  a  doubt- 
ful victory. 

Agesilaos  returns  to  Sparta  b}'  way  of  Delphoi. 

Abvdos  alone  holds  out  for  the  Spartans  under 
l)erkvllidas. 

Rebuilding  of  the  Long  Walls  by  Konon. 

The  Spartans  pull  down  portions  of  the  Long 
Walls  between  Corinth  and  its  port  of 
Lechaion. 

These  beiifg  rebuilt  bj  the  Athenians,  the  Spar- 
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B.C. 

891 


889 
388 
387 

886 

383 

382 

379 


377 

o— /• 

374 

040 


372 
371 


370 
9 


PAGR 

563 


664 

566 

568 
569 


572 

573 
574 

575 


576 

04  t 

578 


579 
580 


581 

685 
586 


EMPIIUB  OF  SPARTA   {oomtmuBdy, 


tans  despatch  ADtuIkidas  to  the  PenUn  kinf 
to  obtain  a  peace  on  the  basis  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  every  Hellenic  city. 

Antalkidas  procures  the  arrest  of  KonoD. 
Death  of  Thrasyboulos  at  Aspendos. 

Attack  of  Teleutias  on  the  Peiraieus. 

Peace  op  Antalkidas  imposed  on  the  Greeki 
by  the  Persian  kinf^:. 

The' Spartans  restore  Plataiai. 

The  Spartans  break  up  the  city  of  Hantineia. 

They  resolve  to  suppress  the  Olystihas  Con- 
federacy. 

Phoibidas,  one  of  the  generals  sent  a^jrain^tt  the 
Olynthians,  seizes  the  Kadmeia  of  Thebes  og 
his  way. 

Execution  of  Ismenias. 

After  a  strenuous  resistance  the  Olynthians  arc 
compelled  to  join  the  S^Muian  confederacy. 

Conspiracy  <^  Pelopidas. 

Surrender  of  the  Spartan  garrison  in  the 
Kadmeia. 

The  unsuccessful  attempt  of  Sphodrias  on  the 
Peiraieus  leads  to  the  formation  of  a  nev 
Athenian  Confederacy. 

Establishment  of  the*  Sacred  Band  by  Epa- 
meinondas. 

Decay  of  Spartan  power.  The  Thebans  defeat 
and  slay  Phoibida:*,     . 

Defeat  of  the  Spartan  admiral  PuUis  by  the 
Athenian  Chabrias. 

The  growth  of  Theban  power  rouses  the  jealousy 
of  the  Athenians,  who  make  pea(*e  with  the 
Spartans.  But  this  is  followed  almost  imme- 
diately bv  a  renewal  of  war. 

Iphikrates  Intercepts  a  squadron  of  ;ihips  sent  by 
Dionysios,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  to  aid  the 
Spartans. 

The  Thebans  seize  Plataiai ;  and  the  Athe- 
nians, appealing  to  the  terms  of  the  peaoe 
of  Antalkidas,  call  on  the  Spartans  to  in- 
force  them.  The  attempt  leads  to  a  decli- 
ration  of  war  by  the  Spartans  against  the 
Boiotians. 

March  of  Kleombrotos  to  Leuktra. 

The  empire  of  Sparta  brought  to  an  end  by  the 
victory  of  Epameinondas  in  the  Battle  or 
Lkuktua. 

Punishment  of  the  Orchomenians  and  Thespians 
by  the  Thebans,  who  obtain  a  verdict  from  the 
Amphiktyonic  Assembly  against  the  Spar- 
tans. 

Assassination  of  lason  of  Pherai. 

Having  re-established  Mantineia,  the  Arkadians 
ask  help  of  the  Thebans. 

Epameinondas  invades  I^akonia,  advancing  doso 
to  Sparta. 

Tlie  Spartans  ask  aid  of  Athens,  and  receive  it. 

Epameinondas  founds   the  city  of  Jk|egalopolis» 


Aaia  Minor, 
Athen*   .    . 


BoioHa  .  . 
Peloponne90§ 
Olynihot 

Thebet    •    . 


Olynthot .  • 

Thd»e$    •  . 

Attica     .  . 

Thebes    •  . 

Naxos     .  . 

AdiCHS     .  • 

Korhyra .  . 

Boiotia    .  . 


Thessaiy .    . 
Peloponne»o$ 
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B.C. 

PACK 

587 

589 

368 

590 

867 

367- 
343 
366 

} 

591 

365 

592 

362 

593 

361 
358 


357-5 
356 


355 
352 


594 

595 
599 

600 
604 

601 
6C2 

605 


606 


EMFIBE   OF   SPARTA    {continMed) 

restorefl  the  Messenians,  and  builds  the  city  of 

Mess^nl. 
He  forces  his  way  through  a  Peloponnesian  and 

Athenian  force  near  the  isthmus. 
In  TuE  Tearless  Battle  the  Arkadians  are 

defeated  by  Archidamos. 
Again  entering  Peloponnesos,  Epameinondas  adds 

the  Achaian  cities  to  the  Theban  confederacy. 


Sicily      .    • 
Boiotia    .    . 


607 


Samot     .    . 

SeatoM     .    . 
ThesMnly .     . 

I*eloponne90$ 


Athens  .  . 
Egypt  .  . 
Athens     .    . 

Makedonia  . 


Euboia    .     . 
Athens    .     . 

Makedonia  . 

Phokis     .    . 


Athens 


Tyranny  of  the  younger  Dionysioa. 

The  Thebans  obtain  from  the  Persian  king  a  re- 
script iifoclaiming  the  supremacy  of  Thebes 
and  the  independence  of  Messen^ 

Peace  between  Thebes,  Corinth,  and  other  cities, 
the  Spartans  being  self-excluded. 

Conquest  or  recovery  of  Somos  by  the  Athenian 
general  Timotheos. 

The  Athenians  recover  Sestos. 

Death  of  Pelopidas  in  the  Battle  of  Kynos- 
•kephalal 

Irritated  by  the  jealousies  of  the  Arkadians,  the 
Thebans  again  send  Epameinondas  into  Pelo- 
ponnesos. 

Having  failed  to  take  Sparta  and  Mantineia 
by  surprise,  Epameinondas  attacks  the  Spar- 
tans at  once. 

Battle  ok  Mantineia.  Victory  and  death  of 
Epameinondas. 

Execution  of  Leosthenes. 

Death  of  Agetiilaos  on  the  road  to  KyrSn^. 

The  Second  Athenian  empire  reaches  its  furthest 
limit  by  the  recovery  of  the  Chersonesos. 

Philip,  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  becomes 
king  shortly  after  the  death  of  Perdikkas. 

Philip  withdraws  his  garrison  from  Aniphipolis, 
of  which  he  again  obtains  possesi^ion  a  few 
months  later. 

The  recovery  of  Euboia  by  the  Athenians  is 
followed 

by  the  Social  War,  in  which  the  second  Athe- 
nian empire  is  practically  overthrown. 

Condemnation  of  Timothet>s. 

The  Olynthians,  rejected  by  the  Athenians, 
make  an  alliance  with  Philip.  Birth  of 
Alexander  the  (xreat. 

Outbreak  of  the  Sacrkd  War,  in  consequence  of 
a  tine  inflicted  on  the  Phokians  by  the  Am- 
phiktyonic  Assembly. 

On  the  defeat  and  death  of  Philomelos,  Onomar- 
chos  becomes  gonenil  of  the  Phokians. 

After  compelling  Philip  ft)r  some  time  to  aban- 
don Thc.<48aly,  Onomarchos  is  himself  defeated 
and  slain  by  Philip. 

On  hearing  these  tidings  the  Athenians  fortify 
Thermopylai,  but  on  hearing  a  report  first  of 
Philip's  illness,  then  of  his  death,  again  be- 
come inactive,  in  spite  of  the  urgent  remon- 
strances of  Dkmobthjenbs. 
TT 
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B.O. 

850 

PAOK 
611 

612 

849 

618 

847 

615 

846 

616 
617 

618 

619 

620 

621 

S44 

653 

843 

622 

840 

Euboia   . 

Olynthos 
Boiotia    . 

Aihem    . 


Makedomia 


Corbab  . 
Sieiljf     • 

Athena    . 


623 


624 


889 


Sicily      . 


Thrace    . 
Athens    . 


Fhoku     . 


625 


EMPIEE   OF   SPABTA    iconHnned) 


The  Olynthians  again  ask  aid  of  Athens.    The 

promise  is  given,  bat  not  ftilfilled. 
Demosthenes   urges  the  appointment     of   Com- 
missioners to  see  to  the  laws  relating  to  the 
Theoric  Fund. 
.  This  island  again  revolts.    The  Athenians  tir  in 

vain  to  subdue  it. 
.  Fall  of  OlTUthos.    Philip  dismantles  the  citv. 
.  The  Thebans  invite  Philip  to  aid  them  in  bring- 
ing the  Sacred  War  to  an  end. 
.  The  Athenians,  irritated  hj  the  conduct  of  the 
Phokians  under  Phalaikbs,  seek   an   allianoe 
with  Philip. 
Mission  of  ^schines,  who  is  won  over  by  Philip. 
.  Philip  expresses  his  readiness  to  accept  a  peace 
which  shall  secure  to  each  party  its  own  pos- 
sessions at  the  moment  of  the  ratification. 
The  Atheniansasseot  to  the  exdnsiiHi  of  the  Phok- 
ian  name  firom  the  Peace  of  Philokraxics. 
^schines,  being  sent  with'Demosthenes  and 
others  to  receive  the  oath  of  Philip,  treacher- 
ously delays  to  do  so,  until  Philip  is  close  to 
ThermopylaL 
The  submission  of  Phalaikos  to  Philip  brings  the 
Sacred  War  to  an  end.     Philip,  throwing 
off  his  disguise  of  friendliness  to  Athens,  de- 
clares himself  the  ally  of  Thebes. 
Philip,  being  elected  into  the    Amphikt^'onic 
brotherhocd,  acquires  the  formal  right  of  in- 
terfering in  Hellenic  affairs. 
.  Timoleon  is  ordered  to  go  to  the  aid  of  the  Syra- 
ousans. 
Timoleon,  having  gained  possession  of  Svracuse, 
summons  10,0€N}  new  colonists  from  ^elopon- 
nesos. 
.  A  dispute  between  Philip  and  the  Athenians  re- 
specting the  inlet  of  Ualonnesos  is  followed 
tnree  vears  later  by  a  fresh  offence  in  the  march 
of  Philip  across  the  Chersonesos. 
The  Athenians  now  declare  war. 
.  Battle  of  the  KRUfisos.      Decisive  victory 
of  Timoleon  over  the  Carthaginians. 
Having  put  down  all  the  Sicilian  tyrants,  Timo- 
leon resigns  his  power. 
Philip  is  baffled  at  Perinthos  and  Byzantion. 
Financial  reforms  of  Demosthenes. 
The  Athenians  order  the  gilt  shields  in  the 
Delphian    temple,    taken  from   the  Thebans 
after  the  battle  of  Plataiai,  to  be  rebumished. 
.  The  Lokrians  denounce  the  impiety  of  replacing 

these  offerings  without  re-consecfation. 
^schines  retorts  the  charge  of  impiety  by  de- 
nouncing the  violation  of  the  curse  pronounced 
against  Kirrha  in  the  days  of  Solon,~thas 
bringing  about  the  Third  Sacred  War. 
The  Athenians  and  Thebans  refuse  to  send  en- 
voys to  the  Amphiktyonic  Assembly  for  the 
spring  meeting. 
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B.C. 


838 


836 


884 


838 
382 

381-0 
380 


PAOB 

626 

BoioHa   .    . 
Athem    .    . 

627 

Boiotia   .    . 

628 

629 

Peloponnetos 

681 
682 

Makedonia 

Thdfe»    .    . 

688 

647 

Athens    .     . 

634 

HdUspont  . 

329 
328 


826 


824 


685 

686 
637 


638 


639 
647 


648 
640 
641 

642 
643 


BMPntE  OF  SPABTA   (continued). 


On  his  way  to  Phokis,  Philip  fortifies  Elateia. 
Demosthenes  urges  suocessrallv  an  immediate 

unconditional  alliance  with  Thebes. 
Battle  of  Chaironeia.    Total  defeat  of  the 

Athenians  and  Thebans. 
Thebes  is  surrendered,  and  a  Makedonian  garri- 
son is  placed  in  the  Kadmeia. 
PhiUp   restores  the  Athenian  prisoners  on  con- 
dition that  the  Athenians   acknowledge    him 

supreme  chief  of  all  the  Hellenes. 
Philip  receives  the    Greeks  in  a  congress    at 

Connth. 
Assassination  of  Philip  at  Aigai. 
Alexander  the  Great  becomes  king ;  he  goes 

first  to  Thermopylai,  then  to  Corinth,  where  he 

guarantees  in  his  own  Interest  the  autonomy  of 

every  Hellenic  city. 
The  aMence  of  Alexander  in  an  expedition  to  the 

north  of  the  Balkan  Mountains  gives  rise  to  a 

report  of  his  death,  which  leads  the  Thebans 

to  take  up  arms. 
Siege  and  storming  of  Thebes.    Destruction  of 

the  city, 
^schines,  by  a  charge  under  the  writ  Graph§ 

Paranomdn,  arrests  the  proposal  of  Ktesiphon 

to  crown  Demosthenes. 
Alexander  crosses  the  Hellespont  to  carry  out  his 

enterprise  of  the  conquest  of  Persia. 
Battle  of  the  Graxikos. 
Alexander,  having  spent  the  winter  in  conquer- 
ing Lykia,  Pamphylia,  and  Pisidia,  goes  to 

Gordin  and  cuts  the'  Knot. 
Batti^e   of    Issos.      Second    routing    of    the 

Persian  forces. 
Expedition  into  Phenicia.  Siege  and  fall  of  Tyre. 
March  into  Egypt    Founding  of  Alexandria. 
Battle  of  Gauoamela  or  Arbetj^.    Third 

total  defeat  of  the  Persian  forces. 
Plundering    of  Babylon  and  Sousa,  PersepoUs 

and  PasargadaL 
Death  of  Dareios. 

Alexander  murders  Philotas  and  Parmenion. 
Death  of  the  Spartan     king  Agia  in  a  battle 

fought  for  the  purpose  of  throwing   off  the 

Makedonian  yoke. 
Demosthenes  defeats  iEschines  by  his  speech  on 

the  Crown. 
Alexander  crosses  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  and 

mutilates  the  murderer  of  Dareios  at  Zariaspa. 
Murder  of  Kleitos. 
Alexander  marries  Roxana. 
Murder  of  Kallisthenes. 
Alexander,  having  crossed    the    Indus,  founds 

Boukephalia  on  the  spot  where  his  horse  died. 
He  reaches  the  Hvphasisi  beyond   which  his 

troops  refuse  to  aavance. 
Having  returned  to  Sousa  through  the  Gedro- 

sian  desert,  he  marries  Stateira  and  Parysatis. 

TTt 
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B.O. 


323 
322 

818 
817 


PAGE 

644 
649 


660 
651 

645 
652 

655 


815 
308 
307 


655 
656 


65: 


306 

300 
298 

277 

251 
245- 


45-) 
217  j 


658 


229 
222 
221 
216 
183 
168 


650 
660 


BMFIRE   OF  SPARTA   ^continued), 

Asia  .    .    .  Death  of  Hephaistion. 

Athens    .    .  Arrival  of  Harpaloa  with  his  treasure,  which  is 
placed  in  the  Parthenon. 
Demosthenes,  with  other  citizens,  is  chmrfi^  by 

Hvpereides  with  embeszlinfi:  a  portion  of  it. 
Condemnation  and  exile  of  Demosthenes.    This 
sentence  is  rescinded  by  the  Athenians,  who 
send  a  trireme  to  Troizen  to  bring  him  back. 
Asia  .     .    .  Death  of  Alexander  at  Babylon. 
Greece    ,    .  The  Lamian  War  ends  in  the  complete  sabjaga- 

tion  of  the  Greeks.    Death  of  Demosthenes. 
Athens   .    .  Banishment  of  12,000  Athenian  citizens.     Pho- 
Idon  remains  in  power,  aided  by  Demades. 
Death  of  Demades. 
Kassandros,  son  of  Antipatros,  obtains  admission 

for  Nikanor  into  Uie  fortress  of  Moonychia. 
Retain  ci  the  exiles. 
With  the  help  of  Pbokion,  Nikanor  seizes  the 

Peiraieus. 
Phokion,  deposed  from  his  command,  hastens  to 
the  camp  of  Polysperchon,  who  sends  him  to 
Athens  for  triaL 
Execution  of  Phokion. 
The  Phalerean  Demetrios  appointed  governor  of 

the  city  by  Kassandros, 
The  Spartans  build  a  wall  round  their  city. 
Restoration  of  Thebes  by  Kassandros. 
Extinction  of  the  family  of  Alexander  the  Great 
The  title  of  king  is  assumed  by  Anti^onos  and 
Demetrios     Poliorketes     in     Makedonia,    by 
Ptolemy  in  Egypt,  by  Lvsimachos  in  Thrace, 
and  by  Seleukos  in  Babvlonia. 
Athens    .    .  On    the*  appearance    of   Demetrios    Poliorketes 
before    Peiraieus,    the    Phalerean    Demetrios 
makes  his  escape  to  Egypt 
A  law  being  passed  that  no  philosopher  should  be 
allowed  to  teach  withoiit  the  sanction  of  the 
Senate  and  people,  all  the  philosophers  leave 
Athens. 
In  the  following  year  the  law  is  repealed,  and 

the  philosophers*  return. 
Battle  of  Ipsds.    Death  of  Antigonos. 
Demetrios     Poliorketes     besieges     and     takes 

Athens. 
Antigonos  Gonatas  succeeds  his  father  Demetrios 
Poliorketes. 
Peloponnesos  Extension  of  the  Achaian  League. 

Career,  of  Aratos. 

Korkyra .    .  Korkyra  and  Epidamnos  become  allies  of  Rome. 
Peioponnesos  Megalopolis  destroyed  bv  Kleomenes. 

Defeat  of  Kleomenes  at  §ei.i>asia. 
Korkyra  .    .  Treaty  between  Philip  and  HannibaL 
Peloponnesos  Death  of  Philopoimen. 

The  dynasty  of  the  Antigonid  kings  comes  to 
an  end  with  Perseus  on  the  conquest  of  ths 
country  by  the  Romans. 


Sparta  .  . 
Thebes  .  . 
Makedonia  . 
Empire  of  \ 
Alexander  \ 


Asia  Minor. 
Athens    .     . 

Makedonia  . 
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B.& 

146 


PAGE 
661 


A.D. 

267 

824 

897 

588 
711 
726 

1067- 
1067 

1095 

1204 

1205- 
1261 

1329 
1449 

1458 
1578 
1687 

1718 


1821 
1822 
18-^7 


1882 

1843 
1862 


662 
661 


1 662 


668 
)664 

665 
666 


667 


668 


669 


670 


BMPIRB  OF  SPABTA   (eonHn^ied.) 

Corhuh  .    .  Sacking   of  Corinth    by   the    Romans   under 
Mammine. 
The  Achaian    League  oomes  to  an  end  aa  • 

military  power. 
Establishment  of  the  Roman  prorince  of  Achi^ 

Athens   .    .  Storming  of  Athens  by  the    Grotha,    who   aie 

driven  out  by  Dexippos. 
Byzantion    .  Foundation  of  Constantinople,  or  New  Rome,  as 

the  seat  of  Roman  empire. 
fFe«t«m  Crreecf  Invasion  of  Alaric,  who  escapes  from  Stilichon^ 

the  general  of  the  Emperor  Honorina. 
Byzantion   .  Promulgation  of  the  Jmttinian  code. 

Reign  of  the  Iconoclast  Leo  III.,  the  IsauriaUk 
Leo  III.  suppresses  the  rebellion  of  the  Greeks* 

Inroads  of  the  Se^ukian  Turks. 

The  Emperor  Alezios  asks  the  help  of  Europe 

at  the  Council  of  Piacenza  (Plaoentia). 
The  army  of  the  Fifth  Crusade  appears  before 

Constantinople. 
Capture    of  the  city    by   the  Crusaders,   who 

establish     the   Latin    dynasty    in    Constant 

tinople. 
Enrolment  of  the  Janissaries. 
Coronation  of  Constantino  XL,  the  last  of  the 

Byzantine  Caesars. 
CV>iutoiifiiM)p/ie  Conquest  of  the  empire  by  the  Ottoman  Turks. 
Lepanto  .    .  Victory  of  the  Venetians  over  the  Turks. 

Siege  of  the  Akropolis  by  the  Venetian  Morosini. 

DestructioD  of  the  Parthenon. 
The  PsACK  OP  PABBAROvrrz  leaves  the  Pelopon* 

nesoe  in  the  hands  of  the  Sultan. 
Rebellion  of  the  Western    Greeks  against  the 

Turks. 
Declaration  of  independence. 
Massacre  of  Chios  (Scio)  bv  the  Turks. 
Capture  of  the  city  by  the  Yurks. 
Battle  of  Navarhio.       Destruction  of  the 

Turkish  fleet  by  the  combined  fleets  of  Russia, 

France,  and  England. 
The  Bavarian  Pnnce  Otho  recognised  as  king 

b^  the  National  Assembly. 
He  IS  compelled  to  dismiss  his  Bavarian  followen. 
The  deposition  of  Otho  is  followed  by  the  election, 

fljTst,  of  the    English   Prince    Alfred,    and, 

secondly,  of  the  Danish  Prince  George. 


Sparta 


Athens 


KeUavrita 
Chios .  . 
Athens  . 
Nanarino 


Athens 


INDEX. 


ABA 

ABAI,  106 
Abydos,  164, 476 
Achaian  League,  658 
AchaiaiM,  37 
Achaimenes,  161, 188 
Acharnai,  377 
Aohiadina,  376,  381 

Adeimantos,  the  Corinthian,  193, 199,  203 
—  the   Athenian,  466,  466  ;    betrays   the 

Athenian  fleet  at  Aigospotamoi,  479 
Admetos,  the  Molossian  chief,  339 
Adoption,  8 
AdrastoB  and  Atys,  106 
Agina,  iEginetans  [Aigina,  Aiginetans] 
iEgospotami  [Aigospotamoi] 
iBolians  [Aiolians] 

.Sschincs,  610 ;  antagonism  of,  with  De- 
mosthenes, 610  ;  in  Euboia,  618 ;  in 
Peloponncsofl,  615  ;  mission  of,  to  Philip, 
616  ;  conversion  of,  617  ;  delays  in  taking 
the  oaths  of  Philip,  618  ;  treachery  of, 
621 ;  provokes  the  Third  Sacred  War,  634; 
aocnses  Ktestphon,  648;  at  Rhodes, 
649 
iBschylos,  154, 199,  note 
Atolians  [Aitolians] 

Africa,  Greek  colonisation  in,64 ;  commer- 
cial settlements  in,  65 
Agbatana,  the  Median,  101 
—  the  Syrian,  122 
Agesandridas,  441 

Agesilaoe,  elected  king  of  Sparta.  549 ;  sent 
into  Asia  Minor,  553 ;  recalled  560 ;  at 
Koroneia,  560 ;  retams  to  Sparta,  561  ; 
in  Boiotia,  575  ;  dies  in  Egypt,  599 
Agesipolis,  559,  570 
Agias,  506 

Agis,  son  of  Archidamoe,  315  ;  InradeB 
Argos,  353  ;  grants  the  Argives  a  trace, 
354 ;  wins  the  battle  of  Mantineia,  855 ; 
at  Sekelda,  411 ;  faili  in  an  attempt  to 


ALE 

sarprise  Athens,  485 ;  aeoond  failure  of, 
451 ;  death  of,  549 

—  fans  in  battle  with  Antlpatrot,  648 

Aglaaroe,  197 

Agrlgentom  [Akragae] 

Aigina,  siege  of,  by  the  Athenians,  S50 ; 
conqoest  of,  351 

Aiginetans,  at  Salamis,  301 ;  expulsion  of 
the  from  Aigina,  378;  attacked  in 
Thyrea ;  the  prisoners  carried  to  Athens 
and  slain,  338 ;  restored  to  their  island 
by  Lysandros,  064 

Aigospotamoi,  476 

Aiolians,  119 

Aitolians,  defeat  Demosthenes,  813 

Akanthos,  revolt  of,  from  Athens,  835; 
refuses  to  join  the  Olynthian  oonf ederaoy, 
567 

Akamanians,  3,  36,  68, 888, 813 

Akeratos,  195 

AkrAgas,658 

Akropolis  of  Athens,  88,  868 

Akte,64 

Alaric,  661 

Aleuads  of  Thessaly,  178 

Alexander  the  Great,  631 ;  early  yean  of, 
631 ;  becomes  king,  631 ;  at  Thermopy . 
lai,  and  Corinth,  638 ;  destroys  Thebes, 
633;  crosses  the  Helleqxmt,  634;  wins  ths 
BATTUM  OF  Oranikos,  634 ;  Issoe,  635  ; 
and  Arbsla,  637;  founds  Alexandria, 
637  ;  takes  Babylon  and  Sousa,  638; 
murders  Fhilotas  and  Parmenion,  689 ; 
massacres  the  Branchidal,  640;  murders 
Kleitos  and  KalUsthenes,  641  ;  founds 
BoukephaUa,  643 ;  marries  Stateira  and 
Parysatis,  643 ;  receives  embassies  from 
all  the  world,  644;  dies  at  Babylon, 
645 

Alexandros,  the  Makedonian,  818, 880 

Alezandros  of  Pher»i,593,  599 


G96 


INDEX. 


ALB 

Alexilcles,  440 

Atexiofl  Komnenos,  668 

Ale^ofl  Dookas,  668 

Alkamenest,  413,  4)5 

AlkibiadGs,  349 ;  intraps  the  Spartan  en- 
Toys,  361 ;  proposes  and  carries  an  alli- 
ance with  Argos,  362 ;  victories  of,  at 
the  Olympic  festival,  862 ;  appointed  to 
command  in  Sicily,  364 ;  not  guilty  of 
the  mutilation  of  the  Herinai,  368  ; 
cdxargcd  with  profaning  the  Eleosinian 
mysteries,  369 ;  recalled  from  Sicily  to 
take  his  trial,  378  ;  escapes  from  Thon- 
rioi,  and  is  condemned  to  death,  374 : 
at  Sparta,  379  :  urges  the  occupation  of 
Dekeleia,  380 ;  advises  the  Spartans  to 
side  with  Tinaphenies,  414 ;  brings  about 
the  revolt  of  Chios  from  Athens,  416 ; 
makes  his  escape  to  Tissax^emes,  426 ; 
invites  the  Athenian  oUgardu  in  Samoa 
to  upset  the  constitntioo,  486 ;  cheats 
the  Athenian  commissioners,  481  ; 
elected  Btrategos  by  the  Athenians  serv- 
ing at  S:imos,  437 ;  escapes  from  Tissa- 
phemes,  449 ;  returns  to  Athens,  463  ; 
guards  the  sacred  procession  to  Eleusis, 
4^ ;  attacks  Kymd,  467  ;  is  deposed 
from  his  command,  467 ;  warns  the 
penerata  at  Aigoepotamoi,  477  ;  death  of, 
497 

Alkidas,  297,  298,  308 

Alkiphron,  364 

Alkmaionidai,  74,  83, 86 

Allies  of  Athens  and  SjMrta  in  the  Pdo- 
ponnesian  war,  276 

Alp  Arslan,  663 

AlyattcB,  99 

Amasi^,  118, 119 

Ambrakiots  seize  Olpai,  818 ;  defeated  at 
Idomene,  316 

Ameinias,  201 

—  Spartan  commissioner,  841 
Amestris,  231 

Ammon,  Amoun,  120 

Amompharetos,  222 

Amphiktyonia,  23 ;  sentence  of  the,  against 

Sparta,  686 
AmphipoUs,    attempt    to    settle.     248  ; 

founded  by  Hagnon,  269 ;  receives  Brasi- 

das,    336;    battle  of,   848;    taken    by 

Philip,  604 
Amphipoloe  of  the  Olympian  Zeos,  664 
Amyntas,  134 

—  667,  668,  688 
Anaia,298 

Anazagoras,  66,  27 J,  621 
AnazarduM,  641 


ABI 

AnaxifaIos,51S 
Ancestors,  worship  of,  8 
Anchhnolios,  86 
AndoUdes,  874 
Andxos,  310 
Andvari,  108 
Androkles,  432 
Androki^tcs,  219 
Andromedes,  349 
Aneristos.  S86 
Anopaia,  184 
AntaUddas,  peace  of,  668 
Antigonoe,  666 

—  Gonatas,  667 
Antileon,  611 
Antiochos,  466 
Antipatros,  633,  648, 664 
Antiphon,  429, 448,  444 
Antisthenes,  433 
Anytos  fails  to  defend  Pyks,  4A2 ; 

8okrateB,630 

Apatouria,  469 

Aphctai,  the  Persians  at,  193, 193 

Aphrodite,  12 

Apis,  120 

Apollodoroe,  613 

Arakos,  476 

Aratoe,  668 

Archodcmos,  466 

Archelaos,  668 

Archeptolemos,  443 

Archestratos,  468,  484 

Archias,  678 

Archidamoe,  269,  invades  Attica,  836 

Archidamos,  son  of  AgeaJlaoa,  678 

Archons,  72,  89 

Archon  Baaileus  78  ;  Bponyxnoa,  73 ;  Pole- 
marchos,  78 

AreiopagoB,  cooncil  of,  73,  90,  366 

Arethousa,  14 

Argennoussai,  461 

ArginuFSB  [Argennousmi] 

Argives,  19 ;  neutrality  of,  in  the  Perriao 
war,  177 ;  secret  treaty  of  the,  with  Mar- 
donios,  216 ;  invade  Epidaoroe,  363 ;  de- 
feated at  Mantinda,  366 

Argos,  ancient  supremacj  of,  26 ;  ood- 
federacy  of,  847 

Ariaios,  606 

Ariobarsanes,  690,  691 

Arion,  46 

Aristagoras  of  Eyme,  138 

—  Miletos,  136, 140 
Aiistorchos  of  Samoa,  68 

—  one  of  the  Four  Hundred,  440 

—  the  Spartan,  617 

Axl8teidesl60  ;  octiBcian  of,  173 ;  atSda- 
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ABr 

mis,  200 ;  misdon  of,  to  Sparta,  333 ; 

asseflsment  of  236 ;  death  of,  246 
ArlsteuB,  266 
Ari8tipix>9, 499 
Arir.todemos,  tbo  Mesaenian,  84 

—  the  Spartan.  187 
Aristogeiton,  85 
Arii>togene8,  458,  466 
Aristok  rates,  the  Arkadian,  86 

—  the  Athenian,  413,  439,  456,  458 
Arlstomcnos,  83,  36 
Aristonymos,  339 
AristophuDos,  531 
AriBtophiUdes,  129 
Aristophon,  psephisma  of,  497 
Aristoteles,  488 

Aristotle,  on  slayery,  486 ;  and  Alexander 

the  Great,  630 
Arrhibaioe,  329,  334,  339 
Art,  Greek,  inflaence  of,  50 
Artabanos,  161, 165 
Artabazos,  172,  208,  220  ;  retreat  of,  326 

—  604 

Artaphemes,  135, 145, 147 

—  Fersian  envuy  to  Sparta,  826 
Artaxerxes,  239,  252 

—  Mnemon,  499,  556 
Artaynt0H,211,231 
Artemis,  14 

Artemiiua  at  Salamis,  202 
Artemidon,  the  Greek  fleet  at,  191 
Aryan  civilisation,  5, 89 
Aryandeti,  125 

ABidates,  519 

Aflsaasinations,  political,  at  Athens,  488 

Anemblicd,    primary  and  representative, 

12 
AsBessment  of  Aristeides,  336 
Ada  Minor,  geography  of,  101 
Asklepios,  544 
A8pa8ia,271 
Aqnthinee,  123 
Aspendoa,  445 
Assize  of  Jerusalem,  663 
Assyrians,  99 
Asterodia,  51 
Astronomy,  Greek,  54 
Astyages,  97 
Astyochos,  419,  422,  444 
Athenagoras,  370 
Athenian  character,  174 ;  deterioration  of 

the.  448,  474,  600,  610,  656-7 
Athenian  constitution,  96;    reformed  by 

Kleisthenes,  87  ;  developed  bj  Spbialtes 

and  Perikles,  255 
Athenian  empire,  growth   of  tiie,  346  ; 

benefits  conferred  by  the,  on  the  mbjeol 


ATH 

dties,  386,  868, 439, 484 ;  greatest  exten- 
sion of  the,  251 

Atiienian,  dislike  of  lesponsiMlity,  169, 
412,  473,  599,  614,  628 

—  drama,  524;  rhetoric  and  dialectic,  636 ; 
comedy,  530 

Athenians,  misery  of  the,  in  the  time  of 
Solon.  76 ;  send  an  embassy  to  ask  for 
an  alliance  with  the  Persian  king,  93 ; 
victories  of  the,  in  Boiotia  and  Bnboia, 
94 ;  second  embas^  of  the,  asking  an 
alliance  with  Persia,  136;  alleged  in- 
gratitude of  the,  168 ;  abandon  Attica, 
194 ;  at  Sakunis,  199 ;  at  Plataiai,  838 ; 
at  Mykaie,  280 ;  lay  the  foundation  of 
tbeir  empire,  236 ;  fail  in  an  attempt  to 
colonise  Amphipolis,  248 ;  make  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Argives,  249;  besi^pe 
Aigina,  250 ;  defeated  at  Tanagra,  261 ; 
victorious  at  Oinophyta,  261 ;  defeated  in 
Egypt,  263 ;  make  peace  with  Artax- 
erxes, 252  ;  are  defeated  at  Koroneia  and 
evacuate  Boiotia,  253 ;  not  chargeable 
with  bringing  about  the  Pdoponnesian 
war,  267, 273  ;  bring  the  Plataian  women 
and  children  to  Athens,  375 ;  relaticns 
between,  and  their  alhes,  396 ;  interfere 
in  the  affairs  of  Sicily,  311,  361 ;  place 
a  permanent  garrison  in  Pylos,  836; 
fail  in  an  attempt  to  regain  Megara,  838 ; 
allow  Brasidas  to  march  into  Thrace, 
334 ;  give  up  the  Sphakterian  prisonen, 
847  ;  make  an  alliance  with  Argos,  863 ; 
fail  in  an  attempt  to  recover  Amphipolis, 
357;  massacre  the  MeUans,  367;  promiee 
to  help  the  Egestaians,  363 ;  lose  their 
fleet  and  army  in  Sicily,  898  et  $eq,i 
make  use  of  their  reserved  fund,  417 ; 
ravage  Chios,  419 ;  at  Samos,  swear  to 
Tn^in»Ain  the  SJeisthenean  oonstitaiion, 
436 ;  win  the  battle  of  Kynossema,  447 ; 
change  in  the  character  of  the,  448; 
win  the  battle  of  Kysikoe,  460 ;  masters 
of  tiieProponti8,450;  reduce  Chalkedon, 
453  ;  recover  Bysantlon,  463 ;  win  the 
battle  of  Argennoussai,  461 ;  murder  the 
six  generals,  478  ;  lose  their  fleet  at) 
Aigospotamoi,  477;  conquered  by  the 
Spartans,  484 ;  oppressed  by  the  Thirty, 
488  ;  in  alliance  with  the  Thebans,  668 ; 
form  a  new  oonf ederaoy,  674 ;  in  alliance 
with  Amyntas,  688 ;  kill  their  generals 
because  ^ey  are  unsuccessful,  699;  let 
slip  the  opportunity  of  recovering  Am- 
phipolis, 600  ;  recover  Euboia,  603  ; 
weakened  bj  the  Social  War,  e09  et  seq.; 
taxUtj  Thermopylai,  607 ;  declare  war 
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ATH 

•gainst  FhlUp,  633 ;  defeated  at  Chai- 
roneia.  637 

Athens,  late  growth  of,  47,  64 ;  occopied 
by  Xerxes,  196  ;  by  Mardonios,  314 ;  re- 
building of  the  walls  of,  338 ;  and  her 
allies,  347 ;  Long  WaQa  of,  300 ;  plague 
at,  381 ;  poUtioal  assassinations  at,  438  ; 
^rranny  of  the  Four  Hundred  at,  434 ; 
besieged  and  taken  by  Lysandros,  480-3 ; 
Long  Walls  of,  breadied,  484 ;  tyranny 
of  the  Thirty  at,  489 ;  the  demos 
restored  at,  496  ;  Long  Walls  of,  rebuilt, 
563 ;  Alaric  at,  661 

Athoe,  canal  under,  168 

Atossa,  138, 139 

Attaginoe,  316,  337 

Attal08,631 

Attica,  4 

Atys,  109 

Autonoiis,  195 


BABYLON.  113,  taken  by  Gyrus,  114 ; 
revolt  of,  134 

Babylonian  science,  54 

Bacchiad  oligarchs  of  Corinth,  44 

Baktra,  119 

Banishment,  9 

Barathron,  36 

Basilian  emperors  of  Conetantinople,  663 

Behiatun,  inacription  of,  118, 121, 123, 124, 
130 

Bessos,  638,  639 

Bocu-'s  Grave,  battle  at  the,  35 

Boiotorchs,  26 

Boiotian  war,  between  Thebes  and  Sparta, 
558 

Boiotian  confederacy,  26 

Boiotians  refuse  to  yield  up  the  Athenian 
dead  at  Delion.  332 

Boukephalos,  643 

Bouie,  17,  73 

Boulis,  286 

Boundaries,  household,  8 

Bran,  196 

Branchidai,  106  137,  640 

Brasidas,  saves  MethOng,  278;  makes  a 
raid  on  Snlamis,  292  ;  at  Korkyra,  308  ; 
at  Pylos,  317;  marches  through  Thessaly, 
333  ;  at  Akanthos,  334 ;  at  AmphipoUs, 
335 ;  at  Tordn6,  338  ;  at  Skidnd,  338  ;  at 
Mend&,  339 ;  falls  at  AmphipoUs,  348 

Brennus,  196 

Bribery,  425 

Bucephalus  [Boukephalos] 

^yxantion,  46,  64,  234,  260,  444,  458 ;  the 


GOB 

Ten  Thouiaiid  «t,  SIB  ; 
Borne,  MS 


cr 


lLENDARS,  intercalationa  in  Grsck. 
858 

Carthage,  64, 130 
CarthaginiaDt,  67 
CekensB  [Kekinai] 
Chabrias,  564,  574,  675,  577,  003 
Chaireos,  486, 488 
Chairephon,  538 
Chaironeia,  627 
ChaDcedon,  458 
ChaUddens,  415,  419 
Chalkidians,  64 
ChaUddikd,  64 
Chaos,  53 
Chanidrai,8 
Chares,  60S 
Chatidemoe,  591, 611 
CharflaoB,  87 
Charitet,14 
Charminos,  481, 438 
Charon,  578 
Cheimflrzx>i,  3 
Choirisophos,  506,  516 
ChersonesoB,  144 
Chians,  ordered  to  pull  down  their  dty 

wall,  337 ;  the  oligarchs  ask  the  aid  <rf 

Sparta  in  revolting,  413 
Chileos,  of  Tegea,  316 
Chios,  313 ;  ravaged  by  the  Athenians,  4SS ; 

massacre  of,  by  the  Turks,  669 
Chromon.  818 

Church,  General  Richard,  669 
Cithaeron  [Kithairon] 
aty,  the,  12,  89,  384 
Civilisation,  ancient  Aj^an,  6,  39 
Clan,  the,  11 

Clubs,  poUtical,  10  [Hetairlai] 
Cochrane,  Lord,  669 
Constantine  founds  Xew  Rome,  660 
Constantino  X.,  662 
—  XI.,  666 
Constantinople,  662 ;  Latin  empire  of.  664; 

taken  by  the  Turks,  666 
Corinth,  sacked  by  Mummius,  669 
Colnage,debascment  of, attributed  toSoloo. 

79 
Coincident  events,  alleged,  67.  330 
Comedy,  Athenian,  530 
Comic  poets,  531;   not  to  bo  trusted  •■ 

historical  guides,  533 ;  political  infliMrr** 

of  the,  533 
Corcyra  [Korkyra] 
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Corinth,  Isthmus  of,  fortifloatioii  of  the, 
198;  Mommiiu  at,  661 

CorinthianB,  61 ;  insist  on  the  right  of 
aatonomooB  dties  to  mana^  their  own 
affaiiB,  96 ;  and  to  deal  with  their  alUee, 
360;  (Usputes^of  the,  with  the  Eorky- 
raians,  261 ;  discontent  of  the,  against 
the  Spartans,  6S3 

Creditor  and  Debtor,  alleged  early  law  of, 
in  Attica,  76 

Crete  [Krcte] 

Croesos  [Eroisoe] 

Crusades,  the,  661 

Cyprus  [Kypros] 

Cirrus,  97, 107 

—  the  younger,  464 ;  expedition  of,  501 ; 
falls  at  Kunaza,  603 


DAMA0ET08,  87 
Damarete,  68 
Damasithymos,  203 
Damis,34 
Damon,  272 
Dandok),  664 
Daneistai,  77 

Dareios,  son  of  Hystaspes,  122  ;  Scythian 
expedition  of,  130 ;  death  of,  160 

—  Nothoa,  497 

—  m.,  688 
Daskon,  375 
Datis,  149 

Debtor  and   Creditor,  early   law  of,   in 

Attica,  76 
Delokes,  98 

Dekarchiai,  494,  548,  581  note 
Dekeleia,  380 
Dekeleian  war,  390 
Delian  Apollon,  48 

—  festival,  47 

—  confederacy,  236 ;  objects  of  the,  246 
DeUon,  fortified  by  the  Athenians,  331 ; 

battle  of,  332 
Delos,  47 
Delphian  Apollon,  49 

—  priestess  [Pythia] 
Delphinion,  422 

Delphol,  49 ;  restoration  of  temple  at,  85 

Demades,  632,  655 

Demagogue,  the  oligardiio,  41 ;  Eleon  as 

a,  299 
Demagogues.  Athenian,  murder  of  the  six 

generals  not  the  work  of,  474 
Demaratos,  94, 149, 169 
Dftm^ter.  72 
Demetrioe,  the  Phalerean,  656 

—  Poliorketes,  657 


DBA 

Demionigoi,  73 

Democracy,  Athenian,  87  et  $eq, 

Democharee,  657 

Demoi,  Attic,  73 

Demokedes,  126 

Demosthenes,  the  general,  Aitolian  cam- 
paign of,  813 ;  occupies  Pylos,  315  ;  takes 
the  HopUtes  in  Sphakteria,  828 ;  at  Me- 
gara,  880 ;  at  Siphai,  830 ;  sent  to  Sicily, 
390;  reaches  Syracuse  with  reinfoxoe- 
ments,  894 ;  ftiils  in  a  night  attack  on 
Epipolai,  895;  surrender  of,  406;  mur- 
dered,409 

—  the  orator,  608 ;  opposed  by  iESschineB 
and  Fhokion,  610 ;  inforces  the  petition 
of  the  OlynthiansTor  aid  against  Philip, 
611 ;  foiled  by  .Sschines  hi  the  embas^ 
to  Philip,  618 ;  financial  reforms  of,  623 ; 
urges  and  carries  the  propoKil  of  imme- 
diate and  unqualified  alliance  with 
Thebes,  626;  defends  Etesiphon,  648; 
accused  of  embeuling  the  treasures  of 
Harpalos,  651 ;  recalled  from  exile,  651 ; 
dies  at  Ealanzeia,  652 

Derdas,  279 
Derkylidas,  548.  552 
Despots,  the  Greek,  40 
I>exippos,661 
Diagoridai,  37 

Dialects,  Greek,  21 ;  Aryan,  34 
Dialektic,  526 
Dienekes,  187 
Diitrephes,  411 
Dikastai,  89,  256 
Dikasteria,  89, 256, 489  note 
Diodotos,  801 
Diogenes,  634 
Diognetos,  624 
Diokleides,  874 

Dlomedon,  419,  429,  436,  457,  464;  mur- 
dered, 473 
Diomilos,388 
Dionysios,  of  Phokaia  142, 148 

—  the  elder,  of  Syracuse,  570,  577, 590,  658 

—  the  younger,  658 
Dionysos,  633, 641 
Diophantos,  596 
Discussion,  free,  429 
Dorian  migration,  20 
Dorians,  19 

Dorieus,  the  Rhodian,  449 

—  the  Spartan,  65, 181 
Doriskos,  234 
Dorkis,  286 
Donketios,  58 
Dngtm  Khigt,  16, 85 
Drakon,  74 
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Drakontfde^  488 
Drama,  Athenian,  634  et  $eq. 
Dynastic  and  tribal  legends,  10 
Dyrrhaohium,  665 

TJBTIONIA,  440 

JCi    Egesta,  embaasy  from,  to  Athens,  363 

Egypt,  116 ;  invaded  by  Kambyses,  118 

Egyptian  astronomy,  53 

Egyptians,  117 
Eion,  207, 234, 836 
Bironeia,350 

Bi8phora,80 

Ekbatana  [Agbatana] 

Ekklesia,  87,  S56 

Eleatic  philosophers,  631 

EMans,  541, 592 

Elenchos  of  Sokrates,  523, 54> 

Eteosis,  72 

Endios,351 

Ennea  Hodoi  [Ampbipolis] 

Epameinondas,  523 ;  in  the  Gongrem  at 
Sparta,  578  ;  victorious  at  Leoktra,  580 ; 
Invades  Lakonia,  586;  founds  Mega- 
lopolis, restores  the  Messenians,  and 
eptabUshes  the  city  of  Mcss^n^,  687; 
again  invades  Lakonia.  593 ;  fails  to 
surpriisc  Sparta  and  Mantineia,  694; 
falls  in  the  moment  of  victory,  696 

Epeirotai,  62 

Ephetai,  74 

Ephialtes  the  Malian,  184 

—  the  Athenian,  255 ;  murdered,  267 

Ephors,  30,  42 

Epldamno9.  62,  261,  660,  666 

Epigonoi,  C43 

Epipolai.  377,  382 

Epitadas,  317 

Epitelcs,  33,  688 

Epyoxa.  601 

Erasdnides.  388,  468,  464  ;  mnrdcred,  478 

Eretria,  160 

Erythrai,  413 

Eteonikos,  461,  462,  475,  616 

Ethiopians,  120 

Ethnological  traditions,  ontrustworthinees 
of  Greek,  24 

Enagoras.  478,  664 

Enboia  revolt*^  from  Athens,  and  Is  rooon- 
quored  by  Pcrikles,  264  ;  asks  help  of 
Agis  in  a  second  revolt,  413 ;  revolts 
again,  442. 613 

EnbonloH,  017 

BudamidaH,  668 

Bndoxos  of  Knidos,  63 

Bnkleides,  archbishop  of,  496 
the  Phliasian,  518 


EiiklBB,336 

—  the  Syraonaan,  SM 
Enktemon,  4S1 
BumeoeB,  634, 644 
Bnoomos,  609 
EapiUridai,  89,  73 
Eophemos,  878 
BnrybiadeB,  198, 198,  S04 
EaryeIo8,88S 
Eoryleon,  66 
Eurylochos,  818 
EoiTmedon,  battles  of  the,  947 

—  the  Athenian,  308,  862.  S90,  399 
Eoryptoleroos,    463 ;     defends     the    A 

Generals,  470 
Emrsthenea,  19 
Bnthydemos,  890 

FAMILY,  the  ancient  Arysn,  6, 11 
Father,   original    meaning    U  tki 

word,  6 
Festivals,  Greek,  16 
Five  Hundred,  ooancQ  of  the,  89.  438 
Five  Thousand  at  AthenR,  434.  439. 44S 
Four  Hundred  at  Athens  in  the  SotodMi 

constitution,    80 ;    usorpation   of  the, 

434,  442 
Free  discuitsion,  the  foundation  of  Atb»- 

nlan  polity.  429 
Funeral  oration  of  Pcrikles,  279 

GALEPSOS,  342 
Giunes.  23 ;   Kcmean  and  Istbmisa. 

49;  Olympian,  48 
Gamoroi,  89 
Gargaphia,  219 

Gela,  congress  of  Sicilian  Greeks  at.  361 
Gelon,  founder  of  the  Gelonian  djnastj  tf 

Syracuse,  66, 177 

Generals  [Strategoi] 

Geological  features  of  Continental  Given- 

3 
Geomoroi,  39,  73,  418 

Gerousia,  30, 43 

Gobryas,  123 

Gomates,  123 

Gongylos  of  Eretria,  285,  519 

—  the  Ck)rinthian,  887,  388 
Gordian  Knot,  635 
Gorgias,  361 

GorgOpas,  664 

Gtorgo,  138 

Oorgoleon.  575 

Oothio  invasions,  660 

Oreda  Magna  [Megatt  Hdlaa] 

Graikoi,  26 
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Graphd  FanmomOii,  470, 618 
Greece,  geography  of,  1  et  $eq. 
Oieck  Christiauity,  660 

—  Declarotioi:  '  Independence  In  1821, 
668 

Greek  tribal  legends,  16 ;  national  chsk- 
racter  22 ;  phjrsical  science,  61 ;  philo- 
sophy, 53 ;  trade  In  Egypt,  64, 116 

Greeks,  Asiatic,  conquered  by  Krolsos,  104 

Gygea,103 

Gylippoe  sent  to  Syracuse,  881 ;  entexs  the 
city,  887 ;  scmtenced  to  death  for  theft, 
478 

Gymnopaidiai,  856, 681 

HAGNON.  founder  of  Amphipolis.  369 
Halonnesos,  dispute  about,  between 
Philip  and  the  Athenians,  622 
Hamilkar.  67,  662 
Hannibal,  son  of  Giskon.  662 

—  treaty  of  PhiUp  III.  with,  660 
Haratcb,  capitation  tax,  666 
Harmodios,  84 

Harmoetal,  the  Spartan,  483 

Harpagm,  97 

Harpalos,  600 

Hasdrubal,  662 

Hegemonia,  248 

HegesistratoH,  228 

Uekataios,  137 

ITckatonjrmnA,  614 

Hektemoriol,  77 

Helen,  17,  20 

Heliaia,  89,  256 

Heliastai  [Dikastai] 

Helikon,  2 

HeUxos,  444 

Hellas,  not  a  geographical  name,  1 ;  Spora- 
dikd,  56 

Hellenes,  21 ;  want  of  union  among,  174. 
622,  632 ;  at  Salamis,  197 ;  vices  of  the, 
486,  678,  674 

Hellenotamial,  286 

Hellespont,  168 

Helots.  32  ;  revolt  of  the.  248  ;  phiced  by 
the  Athenians  in  Naupoktos,  219 ;  mas- 
sacre of  2.00(),  328  :  in  Mcst<£;ne,  688 

HephaL^tion,  634,  «U 

Hephoistos,  14 

ncrakleia.  Spartan  colony  of,  811,658 

HernklcidAi.  16.  17 

Herakleido3,  877,  886,518 

Hcraklefi.  637 

Herippidos,  661 

H  ennui,  mutilation  of  the,  367 

Hermippos,  141 
Icrmogenes,  686 


lOV 

Hermokrates,  the  Qyxmconn,  at  Gela,  86S ; 
deprived  of  his  command,  886 :  delay* 
the  retreat  of  the  Athenians,  408  ;  in  the 
Egean,  420,  445,  458,  663 

—  the  Spartan,  447 
Hermon,  440 

—  the  Megarion,  461 
Herodotoe,  28,  359 
Heeperides,  65 
Hetairai,  486 
Hieromnemon,  624 
Hieron,  69 
Hiketas,  658 

Himera,  battles  of,  67,  662 
Hippan^oe,  the  astronomer,  63 

—  son  of  Peisistratos,  84 
Hipporinos,  668 
Hippeis,  79 

Hippias,  84,  86,  94:  intrigues  of,  at  toe 

Persian  Court,  136 ;  at  Marathon,  161 
Uippobotai,  94 
Hippoklos,  86 
Hippokratos,  880 ;  falls  at  DeUon,  832 

—  secretary  of  Mlndaros,  460,468 
Histiaioe,  181, 136, 141 

Homicide,  jurisdiction  of  the  Areiopagoi 

in  oases  of,  266 
Homoioi,  83 
Honorius,  661 

House,  the  primitive  Aryan,  8 
Hoiwcs,  union  of,  in  the  clan,  11 
Hydamcs,  122  ;  at  Anupaia,  184 
Hykkara,  375 
Hyperakrfoi,  88 
Hyperbolos,  847 ;  ostracism  |of ,  861 ;  mnxw 

dcr  of,  436 
Hypermnestra,  3 
Hypomeiones,  83,  660 
HjToiados,  107 
Hystospes,  138 

IASON  of  Pherai,  576 ;  assominated,  689 
Iconoclasm,  662 
Idomen6,814 

Immortality,  ideas  of,  as  affecting  the  an- 
cient Aryan  family  life,  8 
Inaros,  1«1,  351 

Income-tax,  Athenian  [Elsphora] 
Inheritanoe,  laws  of,  9 
Innocent  III.,  pope,  6G1 
Intaphemes,  122 
Intolerance,  patrician,  7  et  seq. 
lolaidas,  696 
Ionia,  revolt  of,  189 
Ionian  fleet  at  Lad£,  141 
Ionians,47, 143;  at  Salamis,  301;  iloggiah- 
noai  of  the,  S47 
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IPH 

IphOcratos,  668,  577,  687, 691, 603 

Ipeofl,  battle  of,  667 

Irony,  860 

Isaac  Angelos,  663 

IsagOFM,  87 

InioB,609 

laehagoras,  341 

lacholaos,  686 

Ismenias,  669 

Isokrates,  671, 631,629 

IflMM,  686 

Italy,  Qreek  settlements  in,  68 


JAmSSABIES,  666 
Jnry  Courts  [Dikasterla] 
—  men  [Dikastai] 
Justinian,  code  of,  669,  664 


KADMEIA  of  Thebes,  669 
ICadmo8,676 

KalHas,  convention  of,  363 

Kallibios,  4A8 

Kallikratidas,  468,  462 

KAllimachos,  90 ;  at  Marathon,  152 

Kallixenos,  469.  473 

Kallistratoff,  674,  677,  678 

Kamarina,  373,  377 

Kambounian  range,  3 

KambjTses,  118 

Kandanles.  103 

Kapron  SSma,  35 

Karlans.  140 

KaRsandrofi,  655,  656,  657 

Katane,  861 ;  joins  the  Athenians,  373 

Keadas,  36 

KephisodotoB,  474,  480,  689 

Keramcikos,  85,  280 

Kereibleptes,  599 

Kimmerians,  99 

Elmon,  victories  of,  at  the  Eurymedon, 
247;    dismissed  by  the  Spartans  from 
IthOmft,  249 ;  at  Kyproe  (Gj-pnis)  252  ; 
as  a  statesman,  363 
Einadon,  conspiracy  of,  661 
Kineas,  86 

King  and  tyrant,  distinction  between,  40 
Kings,  Greek,  40 
Kings,  Spnrtan,  42 
Kiataki,  669 
Kleandridas,  386 
Kleandros.  517 
Kleanor.  506 

Klearohos,  444, 461 ;  and  Cyras,  499 
Klearidas,  844 


KMgenes,  667 

Kletppides,  396 

Xldsthenean  constitation,  87  el  teq. 

Klefsthenes,  of  Slkyon,  43 

—  of  AtbflDs,  70, 87 ;  expulsion  and  retim 

oC,n 

Eleoboulos,  848 
Kleodemos,  660 
Kleokritos,  493 
Kleombrotos,  314 

—  son  of  Pautanias,  King  of  Sputa,  673; 
676 ;  marches  to  Leuktra,  679 ;  is  thcf* 
defeated  and  slain,  680 

Eleomenes,  King  of  Sparta,  86, 93, 138, 149, 
181 

Kleon,  399,  819  ;  procare«  the  dismi— I  at 
the  Spartan  envoys,  820 ;  sent  ivith  it- 
inforoements  to  Fylos.  831  ;  and  lliiKy* 
dides,  886 ;  sent  into  Thraoe,  341 ;  tskM 
Tor0n6, 843 ;  falls  at  AxnphipoUs,  344 

—  the  Sicilian,  641 

Eleonymos,  son  of  Spbodrias,  673, 660 

Kleopatra,  681 

Klerouchoi,  94,  363,  269,  442,  675, 691 

Knemos,  288 

Knidos,  battle  of,  257 

Kodros,  72 

Kdte  of  Mytil&n6,  130 

Koiratadas,  517 

Konon  in  command  at  K&apaktos.  391, 
456,  457  ;  at  Samos,  458  ;  blockaded  Ic 
Mytil&ae,  461;  etKape«  from  Aifo^ 
potamoi  to  Salamia,  477  ;  activity  of, 
654 ;  at  Sousa,  656  :  Tictorioos  at 
Knidos,  557 ;  rebuilds  the  Long  Walb  of 
Athens,  662  ;  death  of,  563 

Korkyra,  60 ;  seditions  in,  806  ;  inssiiai  ■■ 
at,  809  ;  in  alliance  with  Athens,  57C 

Korkyraians,  61 ;  hold  aloof  in  the  Per- 
sian  war,  177 ;  quarrel  between,  and  the 
Corinthians,  261 ;  aeek  to  ally  tfaemidva 
with  Athens,  263;  take  part  in  tbe 
Sicilian  expedition,  893 

Koroneia,  battles  of,  263,560 

Korylas.  514 

Koryphasion,  316 

Kotys,  690 

Kratesippidas,  454 

Krcte,  177 

Kritias,  468  ;  one  of  the  Thirty  T.naDli. 
488 ;  maasoores  the  Elenainians,  493 

Kroisos,  82, 104 

Kronoe,  16 

Kroton,  69 
Kiypteia,  83, 661 
Ktesias,666 
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KTB 

Etesiphon,  618  note,  648 

Kanaza»  battle  of,  508 

Kyaxarea,  99 

Kylon,  74 

Kynegeiros,  154 

Kyuoskepbalai,  death  of  Pelopidas  at,  592  ; 

d&feaf  of  Philip  m.  at,  660 
EynosBema,  447 
KypseloH,  44 
Kyrto^,  65 
Kythera,  171 ;  oooapied  by  the  Athenians, 

837 
Eyzikoe,  battle  of,  450 


LABDA,44 
Labdolon,  883 
Labynetoe,  99 
Laohares,  657 
Laches,  363 
Lade,  143 
Lakrin(>!),  110 
Lamachos,  364,  873,  885 
Laznian  war,  658 
Land-IawH,  ancient,  77 
Landmarks,  78 

Languages,  Hellenic  and  Pelasgic,  31 
Latin  Kmpire  of  Constantinople,  664 
Law,  Toluntary  obedience  to,  170 
Laws  of  inheritcmce,  9 
Leagaes,Achaian,  658;  Aitollan,  Vpeirot, 

and  Aluumanian,  659  * 

Legends,  dynastic  and  tribal,  16 
Legislation,  of  Drakon,  74 ;  of  Solon,  78 
Leitoargiai,  80 
Leo  III.,  the  Isaorian,  663 
Leon,  419,  439, 436,  457,  miizderod,  478 

—  the  Spartan,  431 
Leon  of  Salamis,  486 
Leonidas,  181 

—  the  Moloedan,  630 
Leontiadcs,  569,  578 
Leontinoi,  361, 363 
Leopc^d.  669 
Leoethenes,  590 

Leotychides,  311,  338  ;  at  Mykald,  339 

Lepanto.  battle  of.  667 

Lesbians,  revolt  from  Athens,  394 ;  ask 

help  from  Sparta,  396 ;  make  propoeato 

to  Agis,  413 
Leuktra,  battle  of,  580 
Libys,  brother  of  Lysandroe,  493 
Liohas,  356 ;  and  Tissaphemes,  438, 445 
Litnrgies  [Leitoargiai] 
Loans,  question  of,  in  the  time  of  Solon, 

76 
Lokzoi,  35 


MEG 

Long  Walls  of  Megara,319, 830 ;  of  Athens, 

850, 484,  561 ;  of  Argoe,  857 
Lydian  dynasties,  108 
Lygdamis,  84 
Lykians,  114 
LyUskos,  471 

Lykon  accuras  Sokrates,  530 
Lykophrun,  43 

—  of  Pherai,  606 
Lykourgoe,  39,  37 

—  the  orator,  634  note 
Lyrkeios,  8 

L^-sandros,  4M  458;  appointed  secretary 
to  Arakoe,  475 ;  slaughters  his  Athenian 
prisoners,  478 ;  besieges  Athens.  481  ; 
pilgrimage  of,  549 ;  falls  at  Heraklefa, 
558 

Lysias,  359,  570 

Lysikles,  438 

Lysimachoe,  630,  687 


MACBDON,  Makedonia.  6S 
Magna  Gneda  [Megald  Hellas] 

Magnesia,  183 

Magon,  654 

Maglans,  133 

Maiandrios,  136 

Makedonian  kings,  568,  657 

Mania,  553 

Mantineia,  joins  the  Arfrive  confederate, 
847  ;  victory  of  the  Spartans  at,  855 ; 
broken  up  by  the  Spartans,  566 ;  re- 
established, 585 

Marathon,  150 

Mardonios,  146, 161 ,  303 :  seeks  the  alUanoe 
of  the  Athenians,  313  ;  occupies  Athens, 
314  ;  secret  treaty  of,  with  the  ArgiTes, 
315 ;  slain  at  PlaUiai,  334 

Mardontes,  311 

Marriage,  ancient  ideas  of,  7 

Masistes,381 

Masistioe,  318 

Massagetai,  115 

Massalia,  57 

Master  Thief.  14,  367 

Medeia,  30 

Medes,97 

Medioa,  645 

Megabatee,  187 

Megabaaoe,  134, 350 

Megabyxos,  133 

Megakles,  48,  83 

Megaie  Hellas,  57, 60 

—  Taphros,  85 

MegalopoUs,  088,  founded  by  Epamelnon- 
dai,  W7 ;  left  In  mins  1^  KlecnnenflB,  660 
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MegarA,  early  graatnew  of,  46  ;  allies  her* 

self   with   Athens,  S49  ;    revolts  from 

Athens,  353  ;  factions  in,  8S9 
Megarian  colonies,  64 
Megarians,  excluded  from  Athenian  mar- 

ket«.  267. 271 
Megistias,  18fi 
Mcidias,  M3 

—  assaolte  Demosthenes,  613 
Melanippos,  43 
Melanthos,  413 

Mel^toe,  accuaes  Sokratos,  520 
Melians,  807 
Melkarth,  636 
Mellon,  671 

Melos,  massacre  of,  858 
Mcmnon,  the  Rhodian,  634 
Menandros,  890,  474 
Mendd,  revolts  from  Athens,  339 ;  retaken 

T)7  the  Athenians,  340 
Menedaios,  315 
Menekles,  47S 
Menon,  500,  506 
Menyllos,  655 
Merccnoricit,  Thrakian,  84;   Greek,  499, 

517,  663,  591,  599 
Mermnad  kings  of  Lydla, 
McsttOnO,  583  ;  founded  by  Epomeinondas, 

687 
Messcnion  ware,  33 
Mes^enians.  19. 28  ;  brought  back  to  Pylos, 

353 ;  rcritorcd  to  their  country  by  Kpo- 

nicinondat),  587 
Metoikoi.  at  Athens,  88 
Michael  ralmulogo:»,  005 
Milctos,  143  ;  revolts  from  Athens,  417 
Milon  the  athlete.  59 
Miltiodes,  90, 131, 144 ;  at  Marathon,  150  ; 

at  Paros,  157 
Minitaros,  445  ;    at  the  Hellespont,  446 ; 

slain  in  the  battle  of  Kyzikos,  450 
Min6l^  taken  by  Nikias,  310 
Mithridatcs.  508 
Mnasippos,  576 
Mncsiphilos,  198 
Mohanimed  II.,  666 
Monarchy,  ancient  and  modem  ideas  of, 

41 
Morosini.  campaigns  of,  in  Greece,  667 
Mortgages,  alleged,  in  Attica,  77 
Motliakes.  550 
Mounychia,  234 
Mourychides,  214 
Mounsoufle  [Alexios  Doukas] 
Murod  II.  666 

Mutilation  of  the  human  body,  22 
MykalO,  battle  of,  839 


NTM 

Mykalessos,  massacre  of,  411 

Myron,  84 

Myronidos  deftets  the  Corinthiaiu,  2M 

Mysteries,  530 

Mythok)gy,  general  character  of  Greek,  U 

MytUAnA,  mrrenders  to  Paches,  297 


NABOPOLASSAB,  99 
Nation,  the  idea  of  a,  hatefnl  to  thm 
Hellenic  tribes  generally,  IS 

Naukrariai.  71 

Naukratls,  118 

Naupaktos,  Helots  at.  S49 

Nausikles,  60? 

Nautodikai.  71 

Navarino,  battle  of,  669 

Naxos.  150,  847 

Nebncadnexxar,  99 

Necessity,  doctrine  of,  109 

Nektanebis,  599 

Ncodamudcs,  551 

Neon,  517 

Nepheres,  556 

New  Rome.  660    • 

Nikanor,634,  655 

Nlkarchos.  506 

Nikias.  takes  Minoa,  310  ;  refoMs  to  go  to 
Pylos,  322 ;  occupiee  Kj-thcra.  327  ;  re- 
covers  Mend^  340 ;  peace  of,  345 ;  ap- 
pointed to  command  in  8icily.  34^4  :  an- 
desdgncdly  increases  the  scale  of  the  en- 
terprise,  366;  suocessfullj  lands  tiw 
Athenian  army  at  Syracuse,  375  ;  win* 
a  battle  which  has  no  results.  376 ;  in- 
capacity  of,  379  ;  asks  for  rdnforoe- 
ments.  881 ;  occupies  Epipolai,  362 ;  led 
sUp  the  opportunity  fuxiiiBhed  by  the 
capture  of  the  first  and  second  Syracnaaa 
counterworks,  384  ;  allows  GyhpiaM  to 
enter  Syracuse,  387 ;  fortifies  Plemmr- 
rion.  387  ;  defeats  Gylippos.  388  ;  ti-ritei 
to  the  Athenians.  389 ;  win*  a  navil 
victory  and  loses  Plemmyrion,  390 ;  re- 
fuses to  retreat,  896 ;  surr^idcn  to  Gy- 
lippos, 407 ;  put  to  death.  409 

Nikolaos,  886 

Nikomedes,  251 

Nikostratos,  at  Korkyra.  307 ;  at  Meude. 
340 

Nile,  valley  of  the,  116 

Nine  Roads  [Amphipolis] 

Nineveh,  99, 100 

Nl8aia,453 

Nomothetai,  618 

Nymphodoros,  879 
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ODB 

0DRYSAI,S98 
Oligarchs,     generally    oppoMd     to 
Athens,  41S 

Oligarchical  conspiracy  at  Athens,  ^19 

Olympia,  47 

Olympiaa,  C3l 

Olynthos,  besieged  by  Artabasos,  209 ;  for- 
mation of  the  confederacy  of,  567 ;  sup- 
pression of  the  confederacy  of,  570 ;  asks 
aid  of  Athens,  C04 ;  destruction  of.  615 

Onomakles,  420,  443, 488 

Onomarchos,  605 

Oracles,  106,  176 

Oration,  funeral,  of  Periklea,  379 

Orestes,  37 

Orkhan, 666 

Ormnxd,  164 

Oroites,  125 

Ortygia.  375 

Ostradion,  91 

Otanes,  122 

Othman,  664 

Otho  of  Bavaria,  669 

Othryades,  38 

Ottoman  Turks,  665 

Ouranos,  13 

Oxyartes,  641 

PACIIES,  297,  808 
rogondas,  331 

Paktyas,  110 

Panakton.  fort  of,  345.  849 

Panathenuic  festival,  85 

Panhellenic  fcstivtUs,  48 

Panionic  festival,  47 

Paraloi,  83 

Paralos,  284 

Paranomon  Graphs  [Graphs  ParanomAn] 

Parmenides,  521 

Parmenion,  634  ;  murdered,  889 

Parthenon,  259,  667 

Parysati.o,  454,  555 

Pasargadai,  638 

Pasimclofi,  562 

Pasion,  .';02 

PasippidoR,  453 

Patrokleidos,  pflcphisma  of,  481 

Pausaniafl.  march  of,  to  Platalai,  316, 
218  ;  reiluces  Byzantion,  235  ;  sends  his 
prisoners  to  Xerxes,  235 ;  treachery  of, 
286.  238 

—  murders  Philip,  631 

—  king  of  Sparta,  at  Athens,  495 ;  in 
Boiotia,  558 ;  exile  of,  W9 

Peace  of  Kikias, 

—  Philokratcs,  649 

—  Antalkidas,  568 


PHI 

Peace  of  PaasaroTiti,  668 

Pedaritos,  433,  480 

Pediaioi,  88 

Peiraieus,  fortified  by  ThemistoUet,  384 ; 

attacked  by  Teleutiaa,  564 
Peisandros,  438,  431 

—  the  Spartan,  657 

Peisistratidai,  expulsion  of  the,  86 ;  in- 
trigues of  the,  149 ;  at  Athens  with 
Xexxes,  197 

Peisistratos,  83 

Pdthflgoras,  66 

Peithias,806 

Pelasgrians,  31 

Pelopidas,  571,  676,  580,  588 ;  at  Souia, 
690 ;  fails  at  Kynoskophalai,  593 

Peloponnesian  war,  real  causes  of  the,  348, 
252,  267  ;  continued  through  the  period 
called  the  Peace  of  KiUas,  847 ;  ended  in 
Samoe,  494 

Penestai,  25 

Pentakoeiomedimnoi,  79 

Perdikkas,  279,  293 ;  invites  Brasidas  into 
Thraoe,  829 ;  renews  his  alliaooe  with 
Athens,  840 

Periandros,  44 

Perikles  builds  the  Long  Walls  of  Athens, 
250 ;  other  public  works  of,  368  ;  favoon 
the  alliance  with  Korkyra,  364,  370; 
funeral  oration  of,  279 ;  unpopularity  of, 
after  the  plague,  283 ; 

—  son  of  Perikles  and  Aspaaia,  384,  467  ; 
murdered,  473 

Perioikoi,  31,  32 
PersGpoIis,  638 
Perwus,  657 

Persia,  geography  of,  100 
Persian  heralds,  treatment  of,  at  AthOtf 
and  Sparta,  148 

—  fleet,  numbers  of  the,  of  Xerxes,  187 

—  wars,  147  etteq, 

Persians,  97  ;  defeated  at  Salamla,  301 ;  at 
Platalai,  224  ;  and  at  Mykal6, 339 ;  daim 
the  tribute  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  418 

Phaiax,  362 

Phalaikoe,  616.  620 

Phalanx,  Thoban,  637 

—  Makedonian,  637 
Phalinos,  504 
Phanes,  119 
Pharax,  655 

Phamabazos,  418,  444,  460;  in  alUanoe 
with  Konon,  666;  at  the  Oorinthian 
isthmus,  663 

Phayilos,606 

Pheidias,  269. 771 

Pheidippidas,  161 
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Phaiicia,130 

Fhenidan  fleet  at  Aspendot,  445 

Fhenidans,  120  ;  at  Salamis,  200 

Philip,  son  of  Amyntas  and  father  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  689;  becomes  king, 
600 :  early  training  of,  601 ;  takes  Am- 
phipolis,  604 ;  giyes  Potidiaia  to  the  Olyn- 
thians,  600 ;  defeats  the  Phokians,  606  ; 
takes  Pherai,  606 ;  false  report  of  the 
death  of,  607 ;  at  Thennopylai,  619 ;  de- 
dares  himself  the  friend  of  Thebes,  620 ; 
fortifies  Elateia,  625;  victorious  at  Oha!- 
roneia,  627 ;  takes  Thebes,  628 ;  acknow- 
ledged supreme  chief  of  the  HeUenes, 
629  :  assassinated  at  Aigal,  681 

Philip  III.  defeated  at  Kynoekephalai,  660 

PhiUppoe,  572 

Phili8koe,590 

Fhilokles,  466, 479 

Philokrates,  peace  of,  649 

Philomdoe,  605 

Philopoimen,  660 

Philosophy,  Greek,  55 

Philosophers,  Greek,  influence  of,  56 

Philotas,  633,  634  ;  murdered,  639 

Phoibidas,  569,  575 

Phoiboe,  18 

Phokaia,  111 

Phokians,  at  Anopaia,  185,  190  ;  fined  by 
the  Amphiktyons,  605 

Phokion,  603  ;  general  policy  of,  604,  655 ; 
put  to  death,  656 

Phokts,  25 ;  devastation  of,  by  the  The- 
bans,  620 

Phormion,  266,  288;  defeats  the  Corin- 
thians, 290;  second  victory  of,  in  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  292 

Phraortes,  99 

Phratrlai,  11 

Phrynichos,  the  tragic  poet,  144 

—  the  general,  420  ;  protests  against  the 
plans  of  Alkibiades,  427  ;  joins  the  oli- 
garchic conspiracy,  430;  murder  of, 
440 

Phyfe,  84 

Phy  lakes,  195 

Phylfi,  492 

Phylo-basileis,  74 

Physical  science,  growth  of,  61 

Findar,  633 

Plague  at  Athens,  282;  in  the  Athe- 
nian camp  before  Potidaia,  288 

Platniai,  26  ;  alliance  of,  with  Athens,  93  ; 
the  confederates  at,  218  ;  battle  of,  228 ; 
surprised  by  the  Thebans,  274 ;  destruc- 
tion of,  804 ;  restoration  of,  566 ;  again 
seized  by  the  Thebans,  576 


Pktaiani*  stlfaimthon,  MS; 
the  Qpttrtaoa  and  ThetMuia,  S87 

Plato,  627;  his  Apologia  of  8oknift«,iM; 
the  Fbaidon  of,  644 

Pkdstoanax,  86S,  84S 

Plemmyrion,  387 

Ploutarchoc  of  BretrU,  61t 

Plynteria,466 

Pnyz,433 

Polls,  89, 284 ;  [Qtyl 

PoUes,342 

Pollis,  676 

POlos,  617 

Polybiades,  670 

Polydamas  of  Phamlos,  676 

Polydamidas,  340 

Polydoros,  689 

Polykrates,  118, 126. 518 

Polyphron,  689 

Polysperchon,  666 

Polyselos,  69 

Poros,  642 

Potidaia    assailed  by  Artabasos,  209 ;  re- 
volts from  Athens,  266  ;  surrender  of,  291 

Praxiergadai,  455 

Prexaspes,  121 

Primogeniture,  8 

Prisoners  of  war,  treatment  of ,  10 

Probonleutic  Council,  266 

Prodikos,  528 

Prokles,  46 

Property,  earliest  notions  of,  9 

Protagoras,  530 

Prote,  318 

Protomachos,  458, 466 

Proxenoe,  500,  506 

Prytaneis,  471 

Psammenitos,  119 

Psommitichos,  64 

Psephisma.of  Patrokleidea,  481 

Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagos,  634,  667 

Ptoiodoros,  330 

Fimi»hment,  theories  of,  301 

P>-dna,  battle  of,  661 

Pylos,  occupied  by  Dcamosthcnea,  316 ;  re- 
taken by  the  Spartans,  452 

Pythagoras,  55 

I^hia,  venality  of  the,  86 

Pythios,  163 

Pythodoros.  362 
—  archonship  of,  496 


RELIGIOK,  chftTBoCer  of,  ancient  AryaD, 
7,10 
Rhetors,  526 
Rhianoe,  34 
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Bhiga  of  Velestinos,  668 

Rhodes,  524,  56u,  MS 

Homau  interference  in  OroGoe,  660 

Borne,  New,  662 

Boum,  Torkish  sultans  of,  66o 

Boxoua,  641,  656 


SACRED  Band  of  Thebes,  574 
Sacred  Wai«,  605,  620, 623 

Saguntmn,  57 

KalamiA,  battle  of,  201 ;  raid  of  Brasidas 
and  Kncmos  on,  292 

Samians  rise  up  in  favour  of  Athens,  418 ; 
subdued  by  Lysandros,  404 

Saxnoe  revolts  from  Athens,  259 ;  declares 
in  favour  of  Athens,  418;  attempted 
ollgarcliic  revolution  in  the  Athenian 
army  at,  435 ;  reoovered  to  the  Athenian 
alliance,  591 

£andanis.  104 

Sardeis,  siege  and  capture  of,  by  Cyrus, 
108,110;  burning  of,  139 

Sdo  [CTiloe] 

^ythians,  99 

Seisachthcia,  77,  79 

Seleukos,  (iM,  657 

SeUnous,  quarrel  between  and  Egesto,  863 

Beljukian  Turks,  662 

ScUasia,  battle  of,  660 

Senate  [Boulc,  I*robouleutic  Council] 

Ecstos,  230 

Senthes,  294,  515 

Seven  Persians,  the,  128 

Sicily,  Greek  colonisation  in,  57 

Sikanoe,  377 

Sikinnos,  199 

Sinope,  57  ;  the  Ten  Thousand  at,  515 

i^itolkes,  279,  293 

Six  generals,  murder  of  the,  at  Athens,  473 

h'ix  hundred  at  Syracuse,  384,  395 

Skedows,  579 

SkidnC'  revolts  from  Athens,  338 

fikironidcs,  420 

Bkhphondas,  411 

Rkylax,  137 

>SkyIIi&s,  191 

Slavery,  410,  486,  588 

Slaves,  9  note 

Slavoniau  inroads,  665 

Smcrdis,  121 

Society,  Arjan, 6 

Sokrates.  at  Delion,  350;  at  the  trial  of 
the  generals,  471 ;  and  the  Thirty,  4^6 ; 
acciisation  of,  520 ;  and  the  Daimonion, 
522;  and  the  Klenchos,  518;  and  tb« 
Delphian  oracle,  683;  and  the  oomlo 
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poets,  582 ;  with  Krltias  and  AlkitaiadM. 
585;  and  the  sophists,  688;  trial  and 
defence  of,  536  et  $eq.;  death  of,  644; 
positive  and  negative  teaching  of,  646 

Sokrates,  the  Achaian,  600, 606 

Solon,  75 /<  seg. ;  travels  of,  81 ;  and  Kroi- 
808, 82 ;  character  of  the  oonstitutlon  of  > 
87 

Solygeia,  826 

Sophainetoe,  600 

Sophists,  526 

Sophokles,  son  of  Sostratidee,  363 

—  the  poet,  260 

Sophroniskos,  680 

Sosikles,  95 

Sostratos,  622 

Sparta,  28 ;  constitution  and  early  history 
of,  30 ;  predominance  of,  in  HeUas,  M ; . 
influx  of  money  into,  660 

Spartan  empire,  character  of  the,  487, 647, 
581 

Spartans  summon  Hlppias  to  a  oongresa 
of  their  allies,  94 ;  intveat  the  Atheniana 
to  stand  firm  against  Mardonios,  818; 
make  a  secret  treaty  with  the  Thairfans, 
248 ;  promise  the  Potidaians  to  invade 
Attica,  266;  make  overtures  to  tbe 
Persian  king,  875 ;  make  a  truce  lor  one 
year  with  the  Athenians,  888 ;  raUfjrthe 
peooeof  Nikias,  346 ;  excluded  from  the 
Olympic  games,  857;  alliance  between, 
and  the  Arglvcs,  356  ;  send  Oylippoe  to 
SjTacuse,  380;  fortii^  Dekcleia,  890; 
make  a  treaty  with  the  Persians,  417 ; 
make  a  second  treaty  with  them,  438 ; 
order  the  murder  of  Alkibiades,  436; 
inforoe  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  664; 
restore  Plataiai,  566 ;  break  np  the  dty 
of  Mantineia,  566 ;  declare  war  against 
the  Thebans,  578 ;  appeal  to  AtbeoB  fOr 
aid  against  £pameinonda8,'686 

Spartoi,  574 

Sperthias,  386 

Sphakteria,  816 

Sphodrias,  573,  588 

Spintharoe,  86 

Stagciros,  835,  848 

Stages,  417 

State,  slow  growth  of  the,  11 

Statdra,  643 

Stephanos,  614 

htcsilaos,  158 

Sthenelaidas,  869 

Stilbides.  898 

Stilichon,  661 

Strategoi,  90, 358 
Strombichidcs,  417, 481 
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SIR 

Strymon,  ftOeged  freezing  of  the,  207 

Solelinan,  663 

QyagTOB,  178 

SybaxiB,69 

Sycophants  (Sykophrjitai),  489  note 

Syennesis,  99,  AOO 

SyfcMon,  125, 127 

Syracusan  energy,  893 

Syracasans,  first  counterwork  of  the,  S83 ; 
second  counterwork  of  the,  384 ;  third 
counterwork  of  the,  388 ;  close  the  month 
of  the  great  harbour,  400;  destroy  the 
Athenian  fleet,  402 

Syracuse,  geography  of,  376,  381 


TABALOS,  110 
Togos,  25,  576 

Tamds,  445 

Taras,129 

Tarentum  [Taros] 

Tearless  Battle,  690 

Tegea,  87,  085, 592 

TdentiBs,  564,  570 

Tellias,  386 

Tellos,  72 

Tely8,59 

Tenipc,  172  ;  abantloned  by  the  allies,  179 

Ten  Thousand,  the  Cyreian,  C(M) ;  victorious 
at  Kunoxa,  504;  retreat  of  the,  506  et 
teq. 

—  the  Aikadian,  587,  589,  592,  G15 

Terillos,  178 

Testamentary  powers  at  Athens,  9 

Teutiaplos,  298 

Tholes,  52,  58, 54 

Thapsos,  46 

Thasians  ask  aid  of  the  Spartans,  24S 

Thasos,  revolt  of,  from  Athens,  2-18 ;  se- 
cond revolt  of,  482 

Tlieagenes  of  Megara.  40,  74 

Thebans,  94;  nt  Themiopylal,  190;  at 
PlatAiai,  225 ;  surprise  Plataiai,  273  : 
destroy  Platniai,  303  ;  discontent  of  the, 
against  the  Spartans,  553 ;  accept  the 
peace  of  AntalUidns.  565  ;  join  the  new 
Athenian  confederacy,  674 ;  organize 
the  Sacred  Band  under  Kpanieinondas, 
574 ;  again  seize  Plataini,  577 ;  insist 
on  taking  the  oath  for  tlie  Boiotian 
cities,  678 ;  puni^ih  the  O.chomenians 
and  Thespians  after  the  fight  at  Leuk- 
tra,  584 ;  obtain  an  Aniphiktyonlo  ver- 
dict against  Sparta,  .'i86 ;  build  a  fleet 
598 ;  ask  aid  of  PhiUp,  615 ;  defeated  at 
Chaironeia,  627 


TIG 

Thebes,  riege  of,  by  the  oonfaderateB,  nt; 
the  Kadmeia  of,  seised  by  PboibidM^ 
569 ;  surrendered  to  Philip,  C28 ;  lerttB, 
and  Is  destroyed,  633 

Themistokles,  150, 159  nof^ ;  fortlikv  Fd- 
raieos,  and  urges  the  building  of  a  fket, 
173 ;  and  the  money  of  the  Eubobm, 
192 ;  sends  a  message  to  the  Persians, 
198  ;  alleged  second  message  of,  204 ;  sk 
Andios,  210 ;  mission  of,  to  Sparta,  233 ; 
ostracism  of,  239;  at  Magnesia,  240; 
policy  and  character  of,  241-345 

Theodore  Laskaris,  665 

Theopompos,  83 

—  the  ICilesian,  478 

ThoOrikon,  or  Theoric  Fund,  612,  613, 6J7 

Thera,  857 

Thenunencs,  the  Spartan,  421 

—  son  of  Hagnon,  480  \  his  conduct  la 
the  Council  of  the  Four  Hundred,  439, 
449 ;  at  Argennoussai,  462,  465 ;  bunts 
tlie  victors  of  Argeunocasoi  to  death, 
467  H  $tq.,  482 ;  one  of  the  Thirty  Ty- 
rants, 4^  ;  put  to  death,  491 

Thermopylai,  geography  of,  180 ;  Leonidtas 

at,  181 
Theron  of  Akragas,  C9 
Thersondros,  217 
Theseus,  71 
Tliesmothctai,  73 
Thessalians.  24,  172 
Tliessalos,  374 
Thfetes,  77,  79 
Thimbron,  552 
Thirty  Years'  Truce,  258 
Thirty  Tyrants,  the,  at  Athens,  4S9 
Thorax,  4J>4 

Thouki'didcs,  son  of  Melosias.  258 
Thousand    llcgiment  at  Argos,  the,  553, 

356 
Thrace.  Greek  settlcmcnta  in,  63 
Tlirakions,  63 
Thrasyboulos  of  Miletos,  45 

—  the  Atlienian.  436,  437,  462,  465 ;  tt 
Phylc,  492 ;  at  Thebes,  558 ;  death  of, 
563 

Thrasydaios,  69 

Thrasyllos,  U54 

Tlirasylos.  436,  452,  458,  464 

nirasymclidas,  317 

Three  Thousond  at  Athens.  489 

ITiucydides,  remarks  of,  on  Klcon,  3!9; 

oUowB  Brasidas  to  get  Amphipohs,  S3S ; 

exile  of,  337 ;  remarks  of,  on  Antipbon, 

430 
Thymocharos,  411 
Tlgranes,  227 


TlmothcDs,  B»  at 


TlumenoK.  pH]itiIjnnii  oT,  4W 
Tlunpluinus.  ili,  ***,  OO^  X 


Tolmlito  .li'lMti 

antKoivnc 

Tor.W,  338.343 

■TropMnia,  S7    ibo  Ten  Tb 

Tnl»]Min«nn 

i  logrddi,  1 

Tribe,  tm.  11 

Tribn.t»lllL«il.otKW.thB 

CM 

TriiBlllin,  ctB 

-rrit»ntniotra!« 

Tritt^■^7l 

Troi*<«[».IOS 

Tjd™,  4:4,  IJ 

^rinUi.  the  Gr 

-WujTWrlJ,* 

T)Te.l2U;  t4,l.c 

T,1talcH,33 

TTIISUL.V.61 
-U     Unail,  lot 
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.    Suitblppa,  13T.  Ill ;  ton  at  F< 


tnat  or  tha  Ten  Thonund,  t08.  ill ; 
enriolml  by  jilmidding  tbo  cnallo  of 
Maftm,M»;  hliApologliiDlBukrEUp. 
t5i!  on  tbp  kIiuio  o(  llio  Kadnieln  hj 
Pholbldu,  eiO 
Xi:n«,  100  tTO«ws  the  Hellespont,  1« 
reviOM  hli  -fuiw-  pC  [>orlNkiw,  lOJ  ot 
Tcmpc,  III  1  dcvutotn  Fhokli^  IM ; 
Hid  to  have  tillsd  >(  Dolpbol,  1»: 
occuplH  Athens.  IM ;  datcated  M 
Eolnioli.  Ml :  flight  or,  tOi  i  ftt  SudeM, 
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BY   THE  SAME   AUTHOR. 


A    HISTORY    OF    GREECE. 

Vol.  I.  from  the  Eftrliast  Period  to  the  and  of  tha  Persian  War,  with 
Four  Coloured  Map*. 

VoIm  it.  from  the  FormatioD  of  the  Canfederac;  of  Belos  to  the  Close  of 

the  Feloponneaian  War ;  with  Fito  Colourod  Hapg  and  Plans 

and  a  copious  Imdbk. 

2  voU.  8to.  cloth,  price  36a. 

THESE  two  Tolumes  relate  the  History  of  Qreece  from  the  earliest  times 
of  which  we  can  be  anid  to  hare  aoy  knowledge,  to  the  end  of  the  long 
struggle  between  Athena  and  Sparta,  known  as  the  Pelopounesiun  War. 
The  third  volume  will  bring  down  the  story  to  the  death  of  Aleundeb 
the  Ghbat.  a  fourth  will,  it  ia  hoped,  suffice  to  trace  the  fortunes  of  the 
Hellenic  people  to  the  revolution  which,  in  1863,  ended  the  reign  of  the 
BaTarian  Otho. 


huurlvpd  in  regard  to  the  wllest  que*- 
tioDi  oiKiwd  by  tbe  hlMor?  of  Omca :  It 
eumlnes  vltb  dnBlncUDg  itMiilliuH  tba 
tndttiaDAl  namtlTes  of  pn.bMoric 
origin:  it  re-«nwigM  the  oont«aediy 
■ntbtnUo  mUeriaJs  for  the  treatment  of 
the  hiitoricsl  p»rlodi  with  an  mnimnt  of 
eriticsl  Keacitr.  and  genDlM  KholRnhip, 


■erfml  poiDtA  the  Donraee  o 


a  difltingulflhed  place  u 


*  One  ot  the  highest  pnl«e  of  Mr.  Cox'e 
hlftor?  i*.  that  it  li  not  onl^  readable.  In 
nspect  at  cletrneH  ot  nyle  and  unlrom) 
eleganoo  of  comp«ltlDn,  bnt  It  li  (Tery- 
where  IhorongUy  Interesting.  No  otber 
Orociwi  Hlnoty  pmhsh  thl>  qonlltr  In 
u  tiigh  a  degree.  The  style  of  Ut.GROTV'e 

by  Wr.  Waiid,  too  GencaD,  lo  be  Ttry 
euy  reading  even  for  profldents  in  hUtory. 
Both  an  dUtuso.  and  Ixith.  perhaps,  dsrote 
too  much  rpvx  to  the  disoiLHlon  of  pre- 
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WORKS    BY  THE    SAMTE    AUTHOR. 

In  Two  Volumes,  8vo.  doth,  price  28«. 

THE     MYTHOLOGY    OF     THE 
AEYAN     NATIONS. 


*A  learned  and  elaborate  contribution 
to  tbe  science  of  comparative  mythology.* 

FORTXIOHTLT  RBVIBW. 

*A  solid  and  masterly  book  on  a  great 
subject,  and  one  which  should  be  carefully 
studied  by  every  one  who  takes  tbe  least 
Interest  in  liberal  learning.' 

COXTBMPOBABT  RBYIKW. 

'The  work  is  crammed  with  learned 
illustrations  of  every  sort,  and  even  those 
who  do  not  read  it  as  the  Author  would 
wish  it  to  be  read  will  find  It  full  of  capital 
stories.'  Daily  Nbws. 

*  No  English  writer,  perhaps,  has  pursued 
with  such  ardour  tbe  new  lines  of  Inquiry 
which  tbe  researches  of  German  scholars 
in  the  direction  of  comparative  phllology 

ajid  mythology  have  opened  up While 

adopting  these  views,  Mr.  Cox  baa  from 
the  first  applied  them  Independently  to  a 
wider  range  of  facts  than  any  previous 
Inquirer.  The  value  of  his  researches 
and  results  in  these  respects  has  been 
fully  recognised  by  Professor  Max  MUller 

himself It  In  Impossible  to  look  care- 

fully  into  .Mr.  Cox'h  new  and  important 
work  without  feelinff  how  thoroughly  well 
merited  Is  this  tribute  to  his  iDdustry, 
learning,  and  literary  power.' 

RDLNBURflH   RBTIBW. 

*  This  lf(  one  of  those  few  books  which. 
Instead  of  criticising,  we  prefer  to  recom- 
mend. Every  one  who  is  Interested  in 
the  great  8u)>ject  of  which  it  treats  is 
bound  not  only  to  read  it  but  to  posiiess 
it ;  no  one  who  pn>tends  to  speak  with 
the  slightest  authority  about  mythology 
in  general,  or  about  any  one  of  Its  many 
branches,  can  afford  to  ignore  it.  In  an 
age  which  Is  pninfully  fertile  in  super- 
ficial treatises  upon  profound  subjects— 
In  hastily  compiled  collections  of  small 


views  of  great  matters— It  laa  oonscdatiaa 
to  meet  with  a  work  which  has  been  care- 
fully framed,  which  offers  every  eridenee 
of  having  been  undertaken  with  good 
reason,  carried  out  with  due  deliberation, 
and  treated  in  a  style  whi<^  is  aatlafactorr 
in  Its  process  and  agreeable  in  lt«  results. 
A  great  scholar  may  write  a  very  doll 
treatise— a  clever  bookmaker  may  prodnee 
such  a  travesty  as  shall  make  critics  weep ; 
but  when  a  writer  combines  learning  and 
literary  capability  be  is  not  likely  to  miss 
success ;  and  in  the  present  case  Mr.  Cox 
does  combine  these  two  qnaltflcatlons.aDd 
the  consequence  is  that  he  has  prodnced  a 
book  which  must  Iw  very  sacreaafol. 
unless  the  readers  of  the  present  day  are 
utterly  unworthy  of  having  g«MMl  fare  set 
before  them.  In  the  limited  spaeeallotted 
to  us  It  is  quite  Impossible  to  do  anything 
like  justice  to  the  details  of  Mr.  COX'S 
work ;  for  to  treat  auch  a  book  fslrly  a 
critic  ought  to  have  at  least  as  many 
pages  at  his  disposal  as  a  ffoodHrtaed 
pamphlet  generally  contains.  Tbe  ordi- 
nary mode  of  criticising  the  results  of  a 
scholar's  hard  a^d  long-continued  work 
is,  as  we  are  well  aware,  to  test  it  here 
and  there  by  means  of  tbe  index,  and  to 
shew  off  the  critic's  second  hand  learning 
at  the  expense  of  tbe  literary  subject 
which  he  is  dissecting,  pointlnsr  out  a 
wesk  point  here  and  an  unsound  spot 
there;  but  such  a  mode  of  treatment 
would  be  entirely  beside  the  mark  in  the 
present  case.  Cordial  praise  appears  to 
us  to  be  what  a  great  part  of  Mr.  OoxH 
labour  of  love  deserves;  and  when  we 
have  accorded  that,  he  will  i>erhap«  funcire 
us  if  we  venture  to  find  a  little  fault  with 
portions  of  what  wo  consider,  on  the 
whole,  an  admirable  performance.* 
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8tudent*8  Edition,  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  12#. 
People's  EornoN,  4  vols,  crown  8vo.  16«. 
CABiNEr  EomoN,  8  vols,  post  8vo.  i&t. 
Library  EDmoN,  6  vols.  8vo.  £4. 

LOBD  MACATTLAY'S  WOBKB.  Complete  and  Uniform  Library 
Edition.  Edited  by  his  Sister,  Lady  Trevbltan.  8  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait 
price  £5.  64.  cloth,  or  £8.  84.  bound  in  tree-calf  by  Bivi&re. 

On  PABLIAMENTABT  GOYEBNMENT  in  ENGLAND;  its  Origin, 

Development,  and  Practical  Operation.    By  Alphxus  Todd,  Librarian  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  Canada.    2  vols.  8vo.  price  £1. 17«. 

The  CPN8TITT7TIONAL  HIBTOBT  of  ENGLAND,  since  the  Aeeee- 
sion  of  George  III.  1760-1860.  By  Sir  TnoxAS  Brskike  Mat,  O.B.  The 
Fourth  Edition,  thoroughly  revised.    8  vols,  crown  8vo.  price  18j. 

DEMOCBACT  in  ET7B0PE;  a  History.  By  Sir  Thomas  Ebskimb 
Mat,  E.C.B.    2  vols.  8vo.  [In  the  preu. 

The  NEW  BEFOBMATION,  a  Narratire  of  the  Old  Catholic  Moye- 
xnont,  from  1870  to  the  Present  Time ;  with  an  Historical  Introduction.  B>' 
TiiwjDoiii  s.    8vo.  price  12#. 

A 
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The  OZFOBS  BEFOBMEES  —  John  Colet,  Erasmns,  and  Thomaa 
More ;  being  a  Hittory  of  thair  FaUow-woi^  Bj  VaMtmBUJ  Bbkbohm. 
Second  Bdittoi,  anlazged.    8to.  lit, 

LSCTintEfl  on  the  HI8T0BT  of  SireLANS,  from  the  Earliest  jnmea 
to  the  Death  of  King  Edward  IL    By  WzxJ[IAM  Loxomak,  P-«-  a  _     With  lCa|« 

and  Dlnatrations.    8to.  16s, 

The  HIBTOBT  of  the  LIFE  and  TIXE8  of  EBWABD  the  THISD. 

By  William  Lonomah,  F.8JL     With  9  Mapi,  8  Plate»,  and  16  Woodcuts. 

3  yolB.  8to.  28i. 

IKTB0DT7CT0BT  LECTTIBE8  on  MODEBN  HISTOBT.       Deliveml 

ia  Lent  Term,  1842 ;  with  the  Inangnral  Lecture  deUvered  in  Deoember  1 841. 
By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Arkold,  D.D.    8to.  prioe  7<.  6d. 

WATEBLOO  LECTT7BES  ;  a  Study  of  the  Campaign  of  1815.  Bj 
Colonel  Charles  C.  Chbbket,  R.B.    Thiid  Edition.    8yo.  with  ICap,  10«.  Sd. 

HIBTOBT  of  ENOLAED  vnder  the  DT7KE  of  BVCXIVeHAM  and 

CHARLES   the  FIRST,   1624-1628.     By  Samubl  Rawsoit   Qabdiser,  late 
Student  of  Ch.  Ch.    2  vols.  8yo.  with  two  Maps,  price  21s, 

The  8IZTH  OBIENTAL  MQEABCHY;  or,  the  Geogniphj,  History, 
and  Antiqnltlee  of  Parthia.  By  Gbobos  Bawukbos,  ICJL.  Pzof eawir  at  ABcieot 
History  In  the  University  of  Chcfoid.    Maps  and  Hlostrationa.    Sro.  ICc 

The  SEVEHfTU  eBEAT  OBIEVTAL  XONABCHT ;  or,  a  Histoiy  of 

the  Sassanlans :  with  Notioes,  Geographical  and  Antiquarian.  By  O.  EAWLDcsosr, 
H.A.  Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  Univenityof  Oxford.  8ro.  with  ICapi 
and  ninstrations.  {In  the  press, 

A  HISTOBT  of  OBEECE.  By  the  Rev.  George  W.  Cox,  M.A.  late 
Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  Vols.  I.  &  n.  (to  the  Cloea  of  the  Pdo- 
ponneslan  War).    8yo.  with  Maps  and  Flans,  36«. 

OEBEBAL  HISTOBT  of  OBEECE  to  the  Death  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  By  the  Rer.  Oborge  W.  Cox.  MJL.  lato  Scholar  of  Trinity  Collepc, 
Oxford ;  Author  of  '  The  Aryan  Mythology '  &c.    Crown  8vo.      [In  the  press. 

OBEEK  HISTOBT  from  Themistocles  to  Alexander,  in  a  Series  of 
Lives  from  Plutarch.  Revised  and  arranged  by  A.  H.  Clocgh.  New  SditSoo. 
Fcp.  with  44  Woodcuts,  6«. 

The  TALE  of  the  6BEAT  PEBBIAJf  WAB,  from  the  Histories  of 
Herodotus.    By  George  W.  Cox,  MjL.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  Zs,  6^ 

The  HISTOBT  of  BOME.  By  William  Ihxb.  Vols.  L  and  IL 
8to.  prioe  ZQs.    The  Third  Volume  is  in  the  press. 

OENEBAL  HISTOBT  OF  BOME  from  tbe  Fonndation  of  the  City  to 

the  Fall  of  Aufiiistulns,  B.C.  75.3— A.D.  476.    By  the  Very  Rev.  C.  Hbrttals, 
D.D.  Dean  of  lily.    With  Five  Maps.    Cro\*Ti  8vo.  It.  Qd. 

HIBTOBT  of  the  BOKAHB  nnder  the  EMFIBE.    By  the  Very  Rer. 

C.  Meriyalb,  D.D.  Deui  of  Ely.    8  vols,  post  8vo.  4Si. 

The  FALL  of  the  BOMAN  BEFITBLIC ;  a  Short  History  of  tiie  Last 
Century  of  the  Commonwealth.    By  the  same  Author.    12mo.  7s,  Bd. 

The  STTTDEUrS  MANUAL  of  the  HISTOBT  of  IITSIA,  from  the 

Earliest  Period  to  the  Present.     By  Colonel  Meadows   Tati/>b,  If.R-A-W. 
1LE.I.A.    Second  Thousand.    Grown  8to.  with  ICi^is,  7s,  6d. 

Thi>  HIBTOBT  of  IHDIA,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  close  of  Lord 
^^^^^l|^9uie's  Adminiatration«    By  J.  C.  Mabshmav.    <  tdIi.  crown  8yo.  S3<.  M. 


TlM    1TA.TITS    8TATSB   of  ITDIA    in    SDMnilAKT   ALIIUCE 

with  the  BRITIHS  (iUVBRNHENT ;  m  Bintrrlial  Sketch.    With  >  Notli-c  o( 
the  MBUMUed  md  Ulnor  EUit«.     Bj  Colonel  O.  B.  MiLljws,  CM.  QuanXui 
to  Bit  HighneH  the  UuhaiAji  of  Ujaore.    ?ith  fi  ColoumI  U a^k^.    1^.  l&i. 
nrOIAir  FOLITT  ;  h  Vmn  of  ths  System  of  Adntinistritlian  in  In.li^k 
By  LIsntBiuuit'Calaiiel  Osonoi  CmnxxT,  Fctlov  ol  Chs  UnlTetiHr  at  CUcntt*. 


CUUOT.ILA.    WiliiG 
HISIOBY  of  the  BEPITBLIC  of  FLOBESCE.    TFanfiUtcd  from  (]i« 

Bto.  linOepreu." 

STUDIES  bom  OEirOESE  HISTOBT.    By  Colonel  G.  B.  Mallus.  s. 

C.8.1.  Oaardlan  to  Hu  Hlnhiiow  llic  MahortLjA  ol  M)-90te.    Croi™  8to.  liU.  (i  (. 

CBITICAL  and  HIBTOalCAL  EBSATB  coatribateJ  to  Uie  itUiniurL'' 

JtKlllK.     BrUlsBJghtBOIl.LO[lDlLlOAU[AT. 

OHEiP  Editius,  BUthoriieii  uid  completo.    Crown  810.  ii.  M. 
riRcicT  Edition,  i  Tole.  port  n™.  11).    I    Librirt  Kottion,  !  Tob.  8to.  Mi. 
FHiFi.a'BBDmos,  SToli.cioKnSre.  tw.    [    BruDEfT's  HornoM,  1  loL  cr.  8vo.8*. 
HIBTOET  Df  EUBOPEAS  HOKALS,  fram  Au^Mue  lo  Cbat1<)mat<i 

By  W.  B.H.LicEi,  U.A.    Becood  Edltiaru    t  To)t.  Svo.  price  IBj. 
HISTOSY    of   tlia    BISE    uld   I1T7LUS1TCE    of   th*   BPIBIT  e: 

RATION'AL[BU  1q   BDROPB.     By  W.  B.   U.  Licit,  3f.A.     Cnhlggt  BdlUv: 


Th»  HISTOET  of  the  PELOPOHITESIAK  WAS,     By  TBLcntm.- 

TrBUBlated  by  R.  CiunxcT.  Fellow  ot  Worceeter  College,  Oxford.    H'u.  ilb 
The    KTTHOLOeT  of  ths   ABTAir  ITATIOIIS.      By    Ommm   W 

TALES   Df  AirCIEITT   OBEECE.     By   Gkubqb  W.  Cox,   Iff, A,  h.-. 

SISTOBT  of  CmilSATIOH  in  EnEland  Bnd  France,  Spain  and  St.  ' 

luirl.    By  R>.T<iiT  Tkouis  Bl'ckij.    Stw  Edltloo  ol  Uie  estin  Work,  wi- 

■  eomplQle  Lvnn.    9  mis.  cniwa  8to.  Si*. 
SKETCH  of  the  HISTOKT   of  the  CHUBCH  of  ZROLAin)  to  thr 

ItcTolTitLaD  of  ise!4.    By  the  Right  Rev.  T.  V.  gaoBT,  D.D.  Lord  UAo^  o- 

BLAKlph.    KIghth  Edition.    Vrownen.7i.td. 
■AiniDEB'S  HISXDBICAL  TBEASDaT;  Oenpral  Introdactory  Otu- 

lloeeol  Dnlverul  Ulnnry,  uiit  ■lerinof  BeptmM  HMorles.    I^tan  BdlU'.- 

revisHl  by  lie  Rev.  Q.  W.  Cox.  U.A.    Fop.  Sto.  Bl  doth,  or  lOj.  c»lf. 
CATES'  und  WOODWABS'S  EBCYCLOPJEDIA  of  CHKOKOLOOY, 

BISTORtCAL  imd  niOORArniCAI.;  oompriiJiiK  the  Dutet  of  lU  the  (Ir  ;.■ 

Th*  HI8T0BICAL  OEOOBAPHY  of  EITBOPE.  By  £.  A.  FnmotA  ■ 
D.C.L.UtBPello*  of  Trinity  Collegn.Oifori,    Sio,  M»pfc  llnOiifrtu 

The  EBA  of  the  PBOTESTAHT  BEVOLDTIOir.  By  F.  Skbboh- 
Wlth  4  Cnlonml  lUpe  ud  II  Dtigruni  on  Wood.    Fcp.  Sn.  U.  M. 

AS 
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The  CBT78ADZS.  By  the  Her.  G.  W.  Cox,  M.A.  late  Scholar  of  Trinit;y 
College,  Oxford.    With  Coloured  Map.    Fcp.  8vo.  2s,  dd. 

The  THIBTT  TEABB*  WAB,  1618.1648.   By  Samukl  Rattsox  Oak- 

DiSEit,  Ute  Stud^t  of  Christ  Church.    With  Coloarcd  Map.    Fcp.  8to.  Si.  6^1. 

The  HOUBEB  of  LANCA8TEB  and  TOBK;  Tirith  the  Conquest  and 
Jjom  of  Fmnce.  By  James  Oaikdner,  of  the  Pablic  Beoord  Office.  With  FiT» 
Coloarod  Mapt.    Fcp.  8to.  2s,  6d, 

EDWABD  the  THIBD.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Warbubton,  M.A.  late 
Fellow  of  All  SouU  College,  Oxford.  With  8  Coloured  Maps  and  8  GenealoKical 
Tables.    Fcp.  8to.  2^.  Cd. 

BEALITIES  of  IBIBH  LIFE.  By  W.  Stkuast  Tbekch,  late  Land 
Agent  in  Ireland  to  the  Marqness  of  Lansdonme.  the  Marquess  of  Bath,  and 
Lord  Digby.    Cheaper  Bdition.    Crown  8vo.  price  2s.  9d, 


Biographical  Works. 

AVTOBIOOBAPHT.    By  John  Stuabt  Mill.    Svo.  price  Is,  6d. 

The  LIFE  and  LETTEBS  of  LOBD  MACAULAT.  By  his  Nephew, 
G.  Orro  TJtE\'KiiYAN',  M.r.    2  vol*.  Svo.  [lu  the  press. 

ADMIBAL  SIB  EDWABD  CODBINOTON,  a  Memoir  of  his  Life; 
with  Selections  from  liia  Private  and  Offlcinl  Corrftspoiu'cncc.  AbriHptNl  fnun 
the  larger  work,  nn<l  cdit(?il  by  hin  Diiugbtcr,  Lmly  liouJiciiiEK.  With  Por- 
trait, Mftps,  &ic.    Crown  Svo.  7s.  6*/. 

The  LIFE  of  NAPOLEON  III.  derived  from  State  Records,  Unpublished 
Family  Correaponilence,  and  Personal  Testimony.  By  Blaxchard  JERitni,n. 
4  vols.  Svo.  wir.h  nnmeroiw  Portraits  and  Faosiiuiics.  \oia.  I.  and  II.  price  ItU. 
each.    The  Third  Volume  i».  in  the  press. 

LIFE  and  LETTEBS  of  Sir  OILBEBT  ELLIOT,   First  EABL  of 

MINTO.    Edited  by  the  Cou>'TES8  of  Mlvto.    3  vola.  Svo.  3U.  CJ. 

E88ATB   in    MODEBN    MILITABY    BI06BAPHT.      By  Charlrs 

CoRXWALUS  CuESXET,  Lieutenant- Colonel  in  the  Royal  Engineers.   Svo.  12«.  6if. 

The  MEM0IB8  of  SIR  JOHN  BEBE8BY,  of  Thrybergh,  Bart.  M.P. 
for  York.  iio.  lG3t— IGS'J.  Written  by  Himself.  Edited  from  the  Original 
Manuscript  by  Jamks  J.  CAKTWiaoiiT,  M.A.    Svo.  price  21  j. 

ISAAC    CASAUBON,    1669-1614.    By  Mauk  Pattisox,    Rector    of 

Lincoln  College,  Oxford.    Svo.  IS*. 

BI06BAFHICAL  and  CBITICAL  ES8ATS,  reprinted  from  Reviews, 
with  Additions  and  Corrections.  Second  Edition  of  the  Second  Series.  By  A 
liAYW^AiiD,  Q.C.    2  vols.  Svo.  price  28^.    Third  Series,  in  1  vol.  Svo.  price  lis, 

LOBD  6E0BOE  BENTINCK;  a  Political  Biography.  By  the  Right 
Hon.  Bexjamin  Disraeu,  M.P.    Crown  Svo.  price  6s, 

The  LIFE  OF  ISAHBABD  KINGDOM  BBTTNEL,  Civil  Engineer. 

By  IsAMBARD  Bruxel,  B.C.L.    With  Portrait,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts.    8vo.  21*. 

BECOLLECTIONB  of  PAST  LIFE.  By  Sir  Hexht  HoLiJkKD,  Bart. 
M.D.  F.R.S.  late  Physician-in-Ordinary  to  the  Qaecn.  Third  Edition.  Port 
Svo.  price  10*.  W. 

The  LIFE  and  LETTEBS  of  the  Bey.  STDNET  SMITH.  Edited 
by  hl«  Daughter,  Lady  Holla>'D,  and  Mrs.  Austin.    Crown  Svo.  price  U,  6d, 
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DICnonABT  of  QSIIEEA.I.  BI0OBA?ET ;  rantammg  Coiuriis 
UemoLn  uid  NoUca  ot  tbe  moat  Eminem  Pemnu  ol  ill  Conntrlei,  tma  tb* 
Barlint  Aea>.  B;  W.  L.  R.  ClTm.  Hevr  t.lltlon,  eitcnileil  tn  ■  Su[ii:jeinni( 
l«  the  Year  1 875.  Mollnm  Bio.  price  SJi.  Tlic  auppmnar  (comprtkng  Ml 
uliUtluiAl  Notlcia  snd  Ucnoln)  HparatclT,  price  it.  id. 

■nxn  OFFICIAL  BABOHAQS  Df  ElTaiAND,  Showins  the  Offices  nnd 

AiilOF^rapbs).    By  Jauiu  Er  Doyle.    Fcp-  4U>.  iiatArpreu, 

LIFE  of  the  DVEE  of  WELLIKaiOH.  By  the  Rer.  O.  B.  Quia, 
M.A,    FapuUr Edition, cwBf nil; raTiwd  1  with ooplDiuAjldltlani.    CnmSvo. 

FELIX  HEKDELSSOHK'S  lETTEaS  from  TMy  and  Swilarland, 
tnaLrUtrt  froni  1633  lo1B17,tnnii]atcil  by  Lady  WlUjiCE.  Hsw  Sdltian,  wltli 
rortnlL    S  Toll,  iTown  Hro.  Hi.  eacb. 

HEKOISS  of  BIB  HEITST  HATELOCK,  E.C.B.     B;  Johh  Cubx 


ESBATB  In  ECCLEBIASTICAL  BIOQBAPHY.     B?   tba  Bight  Eon. 


LETTEBB  and  LIFE  of  FBAKCIS  BACOII,  iDctuding  all  his  Occa- 

TrlD.  Coll.CBnUb.    Cooipkte  in  7  vo'ls.  Bvo.  £4.  U. 
The  LIFE.  W0BE8,  and  OPINIONf.  at  HEIFBICH  HEIRB.    Bj 

Criticism,  Philosophy,  Polity,  &c. 

The  LAW  ot  ITATIOKS  coniiderad  a«  INDEPEHDERt  POLITICAL 

fOVllLNllJK.-!:  ihc  lilHliu  Knd  Diitii-  <•!   S«tl..iin  In  Ttiac  or  W»r.    By 


A  SYSTEHATIG  VIEW   of  tha   BCIEVCB  of  JTBISFBTIDBKOI, 

By  Shkldox  AKns.  U.A.  Piofeaat  at  JnrliiinidaaDa  to  ttia  Inn*  at  OonM, 
Loudoa.    Bto.  prloe  1S(. 


NEW  WOBES  FUBUBHID  BT  LONOMAKS  AVD  GO. 


A  PBIMEB  of  the  SH0LI8H  C(HI8TITTTTI0V  and  GO^ 

By  SHELDOir  Amos,  MJL.  ProCemor  of  Jurispradenoe  to  ttia  Innaot  Oooit. 

Second  Edition,  revised.    Crown  8yo.  6«. 

XkA  IKSmXTTES  of  JTrSTIKIAlT;  with  English  Introdnctioii,  Tnn- 
lation  and  Notes.    By  T.  C.  Sandabs,  ILA.    Sixth  Kditiwi.    8vo.  18c 

50CBATS8  and  tlio  80CBATIC  SCHOOLS.  Tianalatad  from  the 
German  of  Dr.  B.  Z^kluer,  with  the  Anthor^B  appno'val,  fagr  the  Ber.  Oswald  J. 
Beichel,  MJL.    Grown  8to.  Ss.  &3L 

The  STOICS,   EFICTTBEA9S,  and  SCEPTICS.    Translated  from  the 

German  of  Dr.  E.  Zbllkr.  with  the  Anthor'B  approval,  by  Oswald  J.  Bbchku 
M.A.    Crown  8to.  price  lU. 

The  3ETHICS  of  ABISTOTLE,  with  Essays  and  Notes.  By  Sir  A. 
Oramt,  Bart.  MJL  LL.D.     Thii^  Edition.    3  toIs.  8to.  82«. 

The  FOLITICS  of  AKISTOTIE ;  Greek  Text,  with  English  Notes.  Bj 
Richard  Cokobkts,  MJL    New  Edition,  revised.    Svo.  18«. 

The  JriOOtMACHEAH  ETHICS  of  AEI8T0TLE  newly  translated  into 
English.  By  R.  Wiluams.  B.A.  Fellow  and  late  Lactnrer  of  liecton  OaHegt, 
and  sometime  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.    8vo.  I2s, 

PICTURE  LOGIC ;  an  Attompt  to  Fopnlarise  the  Science  cf  Resson- 
ing  by  the  combination  of  Humorous  Pictures  with  Examples  of  Bassoninfr 
taken  from  Daily  Life.  By  A.  BwixuoniiXE,  B.A.  With  Woodcut  IBastr:!- 
tions  from  Drawings  by  the  Author.    Second  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  St, 

ELEMENTS  of  LOGIC.     By  R.  Whatelt,  D.D.  late  Archbishop  of 

Dublin.   New  Edilion.    8vo.  10*.  6d.  crown  8vo.  4».  6d. 

Elements  of  Rhetoric.     By  the  same  Author.    New  Edition.     8to. 

lOa.  Cd.  crown  8vo.  As.  6<f. 

English  Synonymes.  By  E.  Janw  Whatkly.  Edited  by  Archbishop 
Whatklt.    Fifth  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  prioo  Zs, 

On  the  INFLUENCE  of  AUTHORITY  in  MATTERS  of  OFIHION. 

By  the  late  Sir  CKoucECoR.VKWALLLKWis.Bart.  New  Edition,  [yearly  rtatfy. 

DEMOCRACY  in  AMERICA.  By  Alexis  de  Tocqubvillr.  Trans- 
lated by  IlEN'iiY  Ree\'E,  Esfi.    New  Edition.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  16*. 

ORDER  and  PROGRESS:  Part  I.  Thonerhts  on  Government;  Part 
II.  Studies  of  Political  Crises.  By  Fiiederic  ILvi:iiisox,  M.A.  of  Lincoln's 
Inn.    8vo.  price  lis. 

COMTE'S    SYSTEM    of    POSITIVE   POLITY,    or  TREATISE   upon 

SOCIOLOGY.  Translated  from  the  Paris  Edition  of  1W1-18W,  and  furnished 
with  Analytical  Tables  of  Contents.  In  Four  Volumes,  8vo.  each  formixigiB 
some  degree  an  independent  Treatise  : — 

Vol.  I.  General  View  of  PasitivLsm  and  its  Introductory  Principles.  Translated 
by  J.  II.  Bridges,  M.B.    Price  2Ijt. 

Vol.  II.  Social  Staticw,  or  the  Abstract  Laws  of  Human  Order.  Translated  by 
F.  Harrison,  M.A.    Price  \4s. 

Vol.  III.  Social  Dynamics,  or  the  General  T^aws  of  Human  Protmese  (the 
Philosophy  of  History).    Translated  by  E.  B.  Bkrflt,  M.A.  [In  the  press. 

Vol.  IV.  Synthesis  of  the  Future  of  Mankind.  Translated  by  R.  Coxorevi, 
M.D. ;  and  an  Appendix,  containing  the  Author's  Min<n:  TrtaXiaeB,  translated  bv 
H.  D.  Hutton,  M.A,  [Z», 


mew  WOftKB  VOKJBBD  nr  LOHOMAVB  £n  00. 


BACOH'f  B8SAT8  with  JJOfOTArXONfl.     By  R.  Whaxklt,  1>JD. 

late  Anshbiahop  of  Dubliiu    N«w  Sdiilon,  8to.  parioe  10«.  6d. 

LOBB  BACON'S  WOBKB,  collected  and  edited  by  J.  Sfedduvo,  M.A. 
E.  L.  Blub,  MJL  and  D.  D.  Hbaih.    7  toIs.  8yo.  pocioe  £8.  1S«.  M. 

The  SUBJECTION  of  WOXSN.  By  Jomx  Stuabt  Mill.  New 
BcUtkm.    Po8t8yo.  fi<. 

On  BEPBESENTAnyE  GOfSBNItENT.  By  JoHir  Stuabt  Mill 
Crown  Syo.  porioe  2«. 

On  LIBEBTT.  By  Jomc  Stuabt  Mill.  New  Edition.  Post 
8vo.  7«.  6d.     Grown  8to.  price  Is.  Ad, 

raiNGIPLSS  of  POLITICAL  ECfONOXT.  By  John  Stuabt  Mill. 
Seventh  Edition.    2  vols.  Svo.  80<.    Or  in  1  vol.  ciown  Svo.  priiM  6«. 

EBSAT8    on    SOKE    irNSETTLED    QTTESTIONS    of    POLITICAL 

BCONOMY.    By  John  Stuabt  Mill.    Second  Edition.    9T0.6*,Bd% 

VTILITABIANISH.    By  John  Stuabt  Mill.    New  Edition.     8to.  5» 

BIS8EBTATI0NS  ftad  BISCTTSSIONB :  Political,  Pbilosophical,  and 
Historical.    By  John  Stuabt  Hill.    I7ew  Editions.    4  toU.  Svo.  price  £2.  It. 

EXAMINATION  of  Sir.  W.  HAMILTON'S  PHILOSOPHY,  and  of  the 

Principal  Philosophical  Questions  discnssed  in  his  Writings.    By  Johk  Stuaht 
Milu    Fonrth  Edition.    Svo.  16$, 

An  OITTUNE  of  the  NECESSABY  LAWS  of  THOUGHT ;  a  Treatise 
on  Pure  and  Applied  Logic.  By  the  Most  B,ev.  W.  THOiisoir,  Lord  ArchblBhop 
of  York,  D.D.  F.R.8.    New  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  price  6«. 

PBINCIPLES  of  ECONOMICAL  PHILOSOPHY.  By  Hrkbt  Dunninq 
MACLEOD,  M.A.  Barrister-at-Law.  Second  Edition.  In  Two  Volumes.  YOL.  I. 
Svo.  price  15<.    Vol.  II.  Part  I.  price  12f. 

A  SYSTEM  of  LOGIC,  BATIOCINATIVE  and  INDUCTIVE.    By  Johx 

Stuart  Mill.    Nintii  Edition.    Two  vols.  Svo.  254, 

SPEECHES  of  the  BIGHT  HON.  LQBD  MAGAULAY,  conectad 

Himself.    People's  Edition,  crown  Svo.  84.  M, 

The  OBATION  of  DEMOSTHENES  on  the  CBOWN.  Translated  bj 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir  R.  P.  Colukr.    Crown  Svo.  price  &«. 

FAMILIES  of  SPEECH:  Four  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Boyal 
Institution  of  Great  Britain.  By  the  Bev.  F.  W.  Fabrar,  D J).  FJLS.  New 
Edition.    Crown  Svo.  Zs.  6d. 

CHAPTEBS  on  LANGUAGE.    By  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Fabbab,  D  J).  FJEt.S. 

New  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  &i. 

HANDBOOK  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  For  the  use  of  Students 
of  the  Universities  and  the  Higher  Classes  in  Schools.  By  R.  Q.  Latham,  M.A. 
M.D.  &c.  lato  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge ;  late  PrdessoT  of  English  in 
Univ.  Coll.  Lond.    The  Ninth  Bditkm.    Crown  Svo.  price  6«. 

A  DICTION ABY  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  By  R.  G.  Latsax, 
M.A.  M.D.  Foondcd  on  the  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Samuel  JaaorsoH,  as 
edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd,  with  nnmerous  Emendations  and  Additiona. 
In  Fonr  Volmnes,  4to.  price  £7. 

A  PBACTICAL  ENGLISH  DICTIONABY,  on  the  Flan  of  White's 
EngUsh-Latin  and  Latin-English  Dictionaries.  By  John  T.  Whttb,  D.D.  Oxon, 
and  T.  C.  DomON,  MJL  Asristant-Haster,  dig  SdwaicPe  Gfammar  School, 
Birmingham.    Poit.evo.  C/n 
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THEBAT7BV8  of  EN0U8H  WOBSS  and  PHBA8E8,  dassiiled  and 
arranged  bo  as  to  facilitate  the  Expression  of  Ideas,  and  aaaist  In  litenij 
Oomposition.    Bj  P.  M.  Booet,  ILD.    New  Edition.    Crown  8to.  10s.  M. 

LECTintES  OB  the  SCIENCE  of  LANeT7AGE.  Bj  F.  Max  Muixjdi. 
M.A.  &o.    The  Eighth  Edition.  3  toIs.  orown  Sto.  16$. 

MANUAL  of  ENOLISH  LITEEATXrBE,  Historical  and  Critical.    Bj 

Thomas  Abnold,  M.A.    New  Edition.    Crown  8to.  7«.  Bd, 

SOTTTHETS  DOCTOB,  complete  in  One  Volume.  Edited  by  the  Ber. 
J.  W.  Wabter,  B  J>.    Square  orown  8vo.  12«.  6d, 

HI8T0BICAL  and  CBITICAL  COMMENTABT  on  the  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT ;  with  a  New  Translation.  By  M.  M.  Kauhch.  Ph.D.  Vol..  I.  Gmalt, 
8to.  18s.  or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  12*.  Vol.  II.  Exodma^  ISju  or 
adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  12«.  Vol.  III.  Levitiau,  Pabt  I.  1A<.  or 
adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  Ss.  Vol.  IV.  Leviticus,  Past  II.  Us,  or 
adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  8s, 

A  DIGTIONABT  of  BOMAN  and  GBEEK  ANTIQUITIXS,  with 
about  Two  Thousand  Engravings  on  Wood  from  Ancient  Originals,  fllnatrallf 
of  the  Industrial  Arts  and  Social  Life  of  the  Qreeb  and  Romans.  Bj  ▲.  Rich, 
B.A.    Third  Edition,  revised  and  improved.    Crown  8vo.  pric«  7s.  6<L 

A  LATIN-ENOLISH  DICTIONABT.  By  John  T.  White,  D.D. 
Oxon.  and  J.  E.  Riddle,  M.A.  Oxon.    Revised  Edition.    2  toIs.  4to.  iSs, 

WHITE'S  COLLEGE  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONABY  antermediate 

Size),  abridged  for  the  use  of  University  Students  from  the  Parent  Work  (as 
above).    Medium  Svo.  18j. 

WHITE'S  JUNIOR  STUDENT'S  COMPLETE  LATIN-ENGLISH  and 

ENGLISH-LATIN  DICTIONARY.    New  Edition.     Square  12mo.  price  124. 

R««o«tz.w  i   The  ENGLISH-LATIN  DICTIONARY,  price  5*.  M. 
Dcparawiy  |   ^j^^  LATIN -ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  price  7*.  6d, 

A  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONABY,  adapted  for  the  Use  of  Middle- 
Class  SchooLs.    By  John  T.  Wuitk,  D.D.  Oxon.    Square  fcp.  Svo.  pricse  3s. 

An  ENGLISH-GBEEK  LEXICON,  containing  all  the  Greek  Wonis 
used  by  Writers  of  good  authority.  By  C.  D.  Yoxge,  B.A.  New  JEUiitioD. 
ito.  price  21*. 

Mr.  YONGE'S  NEW  LEXICON,  Englisli  and  Greek,  abridged  from 
his  larger  work  (as  above).    Revised  Edition.    Square  12mo.  price  &i.  Cd. 

A  GBEEK-ENGLISH  LEXICON.  Compiled  by  U.  G.  Liddeli..  D.D. 
Dean  of  Chrlf?t  Church,  and  R.  ScoTT,  D.D.  Dean  of  Rochester,  bixth  Edition. 
Crouni  4to.  price  20*. 

A  LEXICON,  GBEEK  and  ENGLISH,  abridged  from  Libdrll  and 
Scott's  Greek- English  Lexicon.    Fourteenth  Edition.    Square  12mo.  '*,  6d, 

A  PBACTICAL  DICTIONABY  of  the  FBENCH  and  ENGLISH  LAN- 

GUAGES.    By  L.  CoxTAXSEAU.    Revised  Edition.    PostSvo.  10«.  6</. 

CONTANSEAU'S  POCKET  DICTIONABY,  French  and  English, 
abridged  from  che  above  by  the  Author.    New  Edition.    Square  18mo.  Ss.  6d, 

NEW  PBACTICAL  DICTIONABY  of  the  GEBMAN   LANGUAGE, 

German-EngllBh  and  English-German.    By  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Blacxxjct,  MJL 
and  Dr.  Caul  Martix  Fkikdlaxdkb.    Post  Svo.  7*.  M. 

The  MASTEBY  of  LANGUAGES ;  or,  the  Art  of  Speaking  Foreign 
Tongues  Idiomatically.    By  Thomas  PBEXDKBOAfrr.    8to.  6«. 
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Miscellaneous  Works  and  Popular  Metaphysics. 

LECTXTBES  delivered  in  AMEBICA  in  1874.  By  Charles  Kingslet, 
F.LA  F.Q.S.  lata  Rector  of  Eversley.    Crown  8vo.  price  5s. 

THE    MISCELLANEOUS    WOBKB    of   THOMAS    ABKOLS,    B.D. 

Late  Head  Master  of  Rugby  School  and  Regtus  Profeaeor  of  Modem  HUtory  in 
the  UnlTersity  of  Oxford,  collected  and  republished.    8vo.  7«.  64. 

MISCELLANEOUS  and  POSTHUMOUS  WOBES  of  the  Late  HENBT 

THOMAS  BUCKLE.    Edited,  with  a  Biographical  Notice,  by  Hxlsn  Tatix>b. 
8  vols.  8to.  price  Ms.  6d, 

MISCELLANEOUS  WBITINOS  of  JOHN  CONINGTON,  M.A.  late 
Corpns  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Edited  by  J.  A. 
Stmonds,  M.A.    With  a  Memoir  by  H.  J.  S.  Smith,  M.A.    3  vols.  8vo.  '2Ss. 

ES8AT8,  CBITICAL  and  BIOOBAPHICAL.  Contnbutod  to  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  By  Hexry  Rogkiui.  New  Edition,  yrlth  Additions.  2  vols, 
crown  8  TO.  price  12«. 

ESSAYS  on  some  THEOLOOICAL  CONTBOYEBSIES  of  the  TIME. 

Contributed  chiefly  to  the   Edinburgh  Reciew.     By  HxKRT  RoOBtiS.     New 
Edition,  with  Additions.    Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

BECBEATIONS  of  a  COUNTBT  PABSON.     By  A.  K.  H.  B.    Fibst 

and  Second  Sjeriss,  crown  8to.  Zs.  6d.  each. 

The  Common-place  Philosopher  in  Town  and  Country.  By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crown  8to.  price  Si.  6d, 

Leisure  Hoars  in  Town;  Essays  Consolatory,  ^sthetical.  Moral, 
Social,  and  Domestic.    By  A.  K.  H.  B.    Crown  8yo.  ds,  6d, 

The  Antnmn  Holidays  of  a  Country  Parson ;  Blssays  contributed  to 

Eraser's  Magazine^  kc.    By  A.  K.  H.  B.    Crown  8vo.  Zs.  6d. 

Seaside   Musiogs    on  Sundays   and  Week-Days.    By  A.  E.  H.  B. 

Crown  8vo.  price  8j.  6d, 

The  Graver  Thoughts  of  a  Country  Parson.   By  A.  E.  H.  B.   First, 

SmcoND,  and  TiiuiD  Series,  crown  8vo.  Zs.  6d.  each. 

Critical  Essays  of  a  Country  Parson,  selected  from  Essays  con- 
tributed to  Eraser's  Magatine,    By  A.  E.  H.  B.    Crown  8yo.  Zs.  6d. 

Sunday  Afternoons  at  the  Parish  Church  of  a  Scottish  Universitj 

City.    By  A.  E.  H.  B.    Crown  8yo.  Zs.  Cd. 

Lessons  of  Middle  Age;  with  some  Account  of  various  Cities  and 
Men.    By  A.  K.  H.  B.    Crown  8vo.  Zs.  6d. 

Counsel  and  Comfort  spoken  from  a  City  Pulpit.  By  A.  K  H.  B. 
Crown  8vo.  price  Zs.  6d, 

Changed  Aspects  of  Unchanged  Truths ;  Memorials  of  St.  Andrews 

Sundays.    By  A.  K.  H.  B.    Crown  8vo.  Zs,  6d. 

Present-day  Thoughts;  Memorials  of  St  Andrews  Sundays.  By 
A.  K.  H.  B.    Crown  8vo.  Zs.  6d, 

Landscapes,  Churches,  and  Moralities.  By  A.  E.  H.  B.  Crown 
8yo.  price  Zs.  6d, 
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Fboudb,  ICJL  Iftte  Fellow  of  Exeter  CoU.  Oxfm6,    9  Toto.  onown  Sno.  jriae  Uc 

LOBD  KAGAULATB  MI8CELLAHE0TT8  WBITDreS  :— 

LiBRART  Bdition.    3  Tols.  8to.  Poxtnit,  SU. 
PiOPLif  8  BDmow .    1  ToL  crown  8to.  4$,  9d, 

LOAD  XACATTLAT'S  XISCELLAHEOTTS  WBITIHGB  asd  RPSSCHZS. 

8ruDB(T'8  SDinoir,  in  crown  8to.  price  6«. 

The  Boy.  SYBNET  SKITH'S  ESSATS  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh 
Review.    Authorised  Edition,  complete  in  1  vol.    Crown  8to.  price  9«.  6<l. 

The  Bev.  SYDKET  SMITH'S  SI8CELLAirE0V8  WQBKS;  indodiog 
his  Ck)ntr?.'3DtionB  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,    Crown  8to.  St. 

The  WIT  A^d  WISDOM  of  the  Bev.  STBNET  SMITE ;  a  Selection  of 
the  mos  tmemorable  Paaaeges  in  his  WtitingB  and  ConTersatkm.    lOmo.  S»,  6i. 

The  ECLIPSE  of  FAITH;  or,  a  Vieit  to  a  Religions  Sceptic  Bj 
HJDfRT  BooERS.    Latest  Edition.    Fcp.  Sto.  price  fij. 

Defence  of  the  Eclipse  of  Faith,  by  its  Author ;  a  rcjjoinder  to  Di. 
Newman's  Replif,    Latest  Edition.    Fcp  8vo.  price  Z».  6d, 

CHIPS  from   a  0EBMAN  WOBKSHOP;   Essays  on  the  Sci«noe  of 

Religion,  on  Mytholoey,  Traditions,  and  Ciu>tomR,  and  on  the  Science  of  Lan- 
guage.   By  F.  Max  MUller,  M.A.  kc.    4  vols.  8vo.  £2. 18^. 

ANALYSIS   of   the   PHENOMENA  of  the   HUMAN   MIND.      By 

James  Mill.  A  New  Edition,  with  Notes,  lUnstcative  and  Critical,  fay 
Alkxan'der  Bain,  Andrew  Fixdtjiter,  and  Georok  Grots.  Edited,  with 
additional  Notes,  by  John  Stuart  Mill.    2  vols.  8vo.  price  28«. 

An  INTBODTTCTION  to  MENTAL  PHILOSOPHT,  on  the  Indnctire 
Method.    By  J.  D.  Morell,  M.A.  LL.D.    8vo.  12«. 

ELEMENTS  of  PSTCEOL007,  containiDg  the  Analysis  of  the 
Intellectual  Powers.    By  J.  D.  Morell,  M.A.  LL.D.    Post  8vo.  7s.  Bd, 

The  SECBET  of  HEOEL;  being  the  Hegelian  System  in  Origin, 
Principle,  Form,  and  Matter.    By  J.  H.  Stirunq,  LL.D.    3  vols.  Svo.  28«. 

SIB  WILLIAM  HAMILTON  ;  being  the  Philosophy  of  Perception :  an 
Analysis.    By  J.  H.  Stirldto,  LL.D.    8yo.  5i. 

The   SENSES  and  the  INTELLECT.     By  Alexakdbb  BAnr,  M.D. 

Professor  of  Logic  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.    Third  Edition.    8vo.  15<, 

The  EMOTIONS  and  the  WILL.  By  Alexander  Bain,  LL.D.  Pro- 
fessor of  Logic  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  Third  Edition,  thoroughly 
revised,  and  In  great  part  ro-WTitten.    8vo.  price  15*. 

MENTAL  and  MOBAL  SCIENCE:  a  Compendiam  of  Psychology 
and  Ethics.  By  the  same  Author.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8ro.  IOj.  Bd.  Or 
separately :  Part  I.  Mental  Science,  Bt.  6d.    Part  II.  Moral  Science^  is,  Bd, 

LOGIC,  DEDUCTIVE  and  INDUCTIVE.     By  the  same  Author.     In 
Two  Parts,  crown  8to.  10*.  Bd,    Bach  Part  may  be  had  separately  :— 
Part  I.  Dtduction^  Am.    Part  II.  mduetion,  Bs.  Bd, 

A  BT7D0ET  of  PABADOXES.    By  Augustus  Bb  Horgait,  F.B.A.8, 

and  C.P.S.    8vo.  154. 

APPABITIONS ;  a  Narrative  of  Facts.  By  the  Her.  B.  W.  SayiLa, 
M.A.  Author  of  ♦  The  Truth  of  the  Bible '  &c.    Crown  8vo.  price  4k.  Bd. 
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A  lEEATISE  of  HUHAIT  yiTUBE,  being  an  Attempt  to  Intiodooe 
the  KiJwrlmmUl  Method  of  Bauoniig  futo  Moral  Hubject* ;  tollored  1)J  Dia- 
lognes  coD»mlng  Natural  Religioii,  By  David  Hum.  Edited.  wlUi  Nota. 
lu.  by  T.  H.  Oiuim.  FcUon  uid  Tulor,  Bill.  ColL  ud  T.  E.  OBOEI,FsUaw 
•odTntor,  Qaeon'iColl.Oi(ord.    »  Tota.  Syo.  1!8j. 

■BfATB  KOKAL,  ?OLITICAI^  and  LITBUBT.     By  Datid  Himz. 

Tk«  PHILOBOFET  of  RECE8BITT ;  or.  Natural  Iav  aa  applicable  to 

ICmtal.  UonU,  sod  Sodol  Sdeocv.    By  Cbarlxs  Bbai.    Sic  >i. 
VXBZEWie'B   STSIXK  of    LOQIC   and   EISTOKT  of    LWICAL 

DOCTRlKEa.    TnnidUed.  with  Nets  ud  AppeodloH,  I17  T.  U.  Lamui, 

I1^F.R.S.E.    810.  prloglSi. 
TBAOKEHTABT    FAFEBS  on   BCIEHCE  and  otlrnr  Subj>'ct>.    B7 

tbe  lite  sir  H.  Holulnd,  But.    Ediici  bjhisSoD.thcXiiv.  P  Hnii.vr.,    gio, 

price  Ui. 


AstrOTiomy,  Meteorology,  Popular  Geography,  &c. 

I,  -mth 

-, .  .         .   _.  37J.W. 

B,  D.D.  yellow  Mia  Tclor  ol  Trinltj  CnllcRC.  Unblm,  ud  F.  BBl-HNOir, 
Ph.D.  Aatronomer  Bo}il  of  IrelAnd.    Ciown  Itio.  price  Si. 
OITTLIKES   of  ASTBOBOHT.     B7   Sir  J.   P.   W.  Herschel,  Bnrt. 

U.A..    LKlest  Edition,  wtth  Flatca  ud  DineramB.     Bqnan  crovn  Sto.  llj. 
ESBATB  on  A8TB0S0KT,  a  Scrips  of  Fiiprrs  on  Plnnots  bdiI  Metfion, 

THE  TBASSITS  of  VEirirB  ;  a  Popular  Accoirat  of  Past  and  Coming 
A.u.  villi,    Ilj  R.A.Plli'CTUR.B.i.   Second  Edilion.wi'uiiKIPlBtMliaioloiired) 

no  ITHITEBSE  and  tho  COKIITG  TSAKSITS  :  Presenting  Be- 
•HTChss  Into  ud  IfFw  Tlewi  nspeetlne  the  ConitltiiUoii  ol  the  UenTem-; 
tocnitliiirwitliKnInvealigatlaiiotthDCondiUDntfltChiiCamlDcl'niiiltiDfTutu. 

Tha  KOOV ;  Iior  Sotioni,  Aip«ct,  ScBnarr.  and  Fbjiloal  Condition. 

Bt  n.  A.  PnocroH,  B.A.    With  PliU«,  Cbaa,  Woodeoti,  ud  Three  Lunar 
PbotngTBpbB.    Cinwn  gvo.  ICl. 

TlM  STtlf :  BDLZB,  LIOHT,  FIBE,  ud  LIFE  of  the  FLAVETAXT 

BTPTEM.    Ry  -R.  A.  PnocTOR,  B.A.    Swond  Edition,  with  10  FlatM  (T  co- 

lonnd)  ud  luT  Figure!  on  Wood.    Cicwn  Bto.  111. 
OTHEB   WOBLBB  THAH  01IBB;    ihe   Fluralit;  of  Worlds  Stgdiad 

nnder  the  Llitht  Dl  Becsnt  BckmiUii  Beeauabei.     By  R.  A.  Pbootoh,  B.A. 

Thlnl  EdltloD,  with  U  niuitntioaM.    CnwiieTO.iai.Sif. 
The  OBBB  ABOVND  DB ;   Fnmiliar  Egsajs  on  the  Uoon  and  Ftanets, 

Ketaon  Had  Conwta.  the  Bos  ud  Coloond  Fain  of  Bum.    Bt  R.  A.  PnocTOB, 

D.A.    £vcobdEdltlorj,  w!thCharttand4Dl«£FaDu.    Ciown  6to.  price  Tj,  &f- 


WORKS    BY  THE    SAME    AUTHOR. 

In  Two  VoLuxBS,  8vo.  cloth,  price  2Ss. 

THE     MYTHOLOGY     OF 
AEYAN     NATIONS. 


THE 


*A  letuned  and  elahonte  eontrfbntlon 
to  the  science  of  coniiiaratlTe  mytholoffj.* 

FORTariOHTLT  RIVIBW. 

*A  solid  and  masterly  book  on  a  ^reat 
■ubiect,  and  one  which  should  be  carrfully 
studied  by  every  one  who  takea  the  least 
Interest  In  liberal  learning.* 

CoarTBMPoaABT  Rbyibw. 

*The  work  1«  crammed  with  learned 
Illustrations  of  every  sort,  and  even  those 
who  do  not  read  It  as  the  Author  would 
wish  tt  to  be  read  will  And  it  full  of  capital 
■torles.'  Daily  Nbws. 

*  No  English  writer,  perhaps,  has  pursued 
with  such  ardour  the  new  lines  of  inciniry 
which  the  ri'scarrhes  of  Gorman  scholars 
in  the  direction  of  comparative  philology 

ajid  mythology  have  opened  up. While 

adt>ptlng  these  views,  Mr.  Cox  han  from 
the  flrst  applied  them  Independently  to  a 
wider  range  of  facts  than  any  previous 
inquirer.  The  value  of  his  researches 
and  results  in  these  respects  has  been 
fully  recognised  by  Professor  Max  Mtlller 

himself It  Is  impossible  to  look  care- 

fully  into  Mr.  Cox'h  new  and  Important 
work  without  feeling  how  thoroughly  well 
merited  is  thin  tribute  to  his  Industry, 
learning,  and  literary  iMiwer.' 

RPIXBHROH  RBTIBW. 

'This  Is  one  of  those  few  books  which. 
Instead  of  criticising,  wo  prefer  to  recom- 
mend. Every  one  who  Is  Interested  In 
the  great  subject  (»f  which  It  treats  is 
bound  not  only  to  read  it  but  to  posness 
it ;  no  (»ne  who  pr»;tends  to  si>cak  with 
the  slightest  authority  about  mythology 
in  general,  or  about  any  one  of  its  niaoy 
branches,  can  afford  to  ignore  it.  In  an 
ago  which  Is  iminfuUy  fertile  in  sot>or- 
ficlal  treatises  upon  profound  subjects— 
in  hastily  compiled  collections  of  small 


views  of  great  matters-it  la  a  eoniolatiaB 
u>  meet  with  a  work  which  has  been  care- 
fully framed,  which  offers  every  evidence 
of  having  been  undertaken  with  good 
reason,  carried  out  with  due  deliI»eratl.iB, 
and  treated  in  a  style  which  is  aatlsfact«tT7 
In  iu  pn)ce«s  and  agreeable  in  lu  results. 
A  great  scholar  may  write  a  very  dull 
treatise— a  clever  bo4>kmaker  may  produce 
such  a  travesty  as  shall  make  cntics  w<rep : 
but  when  a  writer  combines  learning  and 
literary  ca|tabllity  he  Is  not  likely  to  miss 
success ;  and  In  the  present  rase  Mr.  Cox 
d<ies  combine  these  two  iiualiflcat ions,  and 
the  consequence  Is  that  he  has  produced  a 
book  which  must  be  very  successful, 
unless  the  readers  of  the  present  day  are 
utterly  unworthy  of  having  ginnl  fare  set 
l)efore  them.  In  the  limited  sparse all<»tted 
to  ua  It  Is  quite  Impoaslble  to  do  anything 
like  justice  to  the  details  of  Mr.  Cox^ 
work;  for  to  treat  such  a  book  fairly  a 
critic  ought  to  have  at  least  as  many 
pages  at  bH  disposal  aa  a  gcKxl-flixcd 
pamphlet  generally  contains.  Tbo  ordi- 
nary mode  of  criticising  the  results  of  a 
scholar's  hard  a.id  long-continued  work 
Is,  as  we  arc  well  aware,  to  test  it  here 
and  there  by  means  of  the  index,  snd  to 
shew  off  the  critic's  second  hand  learning 
at  the  expense  of  the  llU'rary  subject 
which  he  is  dissecting,  pointing  out  a 
weak  point  here  and  an  untuiund  spot 
there;  but  *uch  a  mode  of  treatment 
would  be  entirely  beside  the  mark  in  the 
present  case.  Cordial  praise  appear*  to 
us  to  )>e  what  a  great  part  of  Mr.  Oox'a 
labour  of  love  deserves;  and  when  we 
have  accorded  that,  he  will  |H*rhapi»  ft»rcive 
us  If  we  venture  to  And  a  little  fault  witb 
P«>rtions  of  what  wo  consider,  un  the 
whole,  an  admirable  performance.* 
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MITCHELUS  MANUAL  of  FBACTICAL  ASSATIKO.  Fourth  Edi- 
tion, for  the  most  part  rewritten,  with  all  the  recent  Disooveries  inoorpoxated, 
by  W.  CaooKSS,  F  ja.S.    With  199  Woodcuts.    8vo.  81«.  6<i. 

LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOFiBDIA  of  AGBICULTUBB:  comprising  the 
Laying-out,  Improvement,  and  MansAcment  of  Landed  Property,  and  the  Culti- 
vation and  Economy  of  Agricultural  Produce.    With  1,100  Woodcuts.    8to.  2l4. 

Loudon's  EncjolopeediA  of  Oardening^:  comprising;  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Horticulture,  Floricultare,  Azboricnlture,  and  Landscape  Gardening. 
With  1,000  Woodcuts.    8vo.  21«. 


Religious  and  Moral   Works. 

CHEISTIAN    LIFE,   its   COUBSE,    its    HINDBANCE8,    and    its 

HELPS ;  Sermons  preached  mostly  in  the  Chapel  of  Bughy  School.    By  the 
late  Kcv.  Thomas  Abnold,  D.D.    8vo.  7<.  6</. 

CHEISTIAN    LIFE,    its  HOFES,    its    FEAB8,    and    its    CLOSE; 

Rermons  preached  mostly  In  the  Chapel  of  Bugby  School.    "Bj  the  late  Bev. 
Thosias  Arnold,  D.D.    8vo.7i.  6(/. 

SERMONS  chiefly  on  the   INTEBFBETATION    of   SCBIFTUBE. 

By  the  late  Bev.  Thomas  Arnold,  D.D.    8vo.  price  It,  Od. 

SZBMONS  preached  in  the  Chapel  of  Engby  School ;  with  an  Address 
before  Confirmation.    By  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Arnold,  D.D.    ^cp.  8vo.  8«.  M . 

THREE  ESSATS  on  BELIOION :  Nature ;  the  Utility  of  Beligion ; 
Theidm.    By  John  Stuaiit  Mill.    8vo.  price  10*.  6d. 

INTRODUCTION  to  ths  SCIENCE  of  BELIOION.  Four  Lecture 
delivered  at  the  Boyal  Institution ;  with  Two  Essavs  on  False  Analogies  an 
the  Philosophy  of  Mythology.    By  F.  Max  MtJLLER,  M JL    Crown  8vo.  lOi.  64. 

B2 


90  HIW  WOBKB  fububbod  bt  LOVOICAKS  akd  00. 

BXrPEBKATUBAL  BSLIGIOH;  an  Inquiry  into  the  Reality  of  Bitum 
EeTelation.  Fifth  Editton,  carefnlly  lertBed*  with  Bfghty  Pagw  of  New  PkbCms. 
2  TolB.  8to.  2is, 

X88AT8  on  the  HI8T0BT  of  the  CHBISTIAir  KELIGIOV.     By  Jon 

Earl  BU8SSLL,  K.G.    C«binet  Bdidon,  verisect.    F^  8to.  pxloe  Za.  6d. 


The  VEW  BIBLE  COMMBKTABT,  by  Bishops  and  other  Clergy 

of  the  Anglican  Church,  critioallT  exam 

D.D.  Bishop  of  Katal.     8to.  price  26«. 


of  theJLnglican  Cborch,  critioallT  exarnined  by  the  Bight  Ber.  J.  W.  Ooldso, 


BEA80K8  of  FAITH ;  or,  the  ORDER  of  the  Christian  Argnment 
Dereloped  and  Explained.  By  the  Ber.  Q,  S.  Dbsw,  3LA.  Second  BditloDa 
xeylaed  and  enlarged.    Fcp.  8to.  price  8#. 

The  PBIMITIVE  and  CITHOLIO  FAITH  in  Relation  to  the  ChuTCh 
of  En(?lAnd.  Dy  the  Rev.  B.  W.  Sayilk,  U.A.  Rector  of  ShiUingfoid,  Exe&er ; 
Author  of  *  Truth  of  the  Bible '  kc    8yo.  price  7s, 

8TH0KY1C8  of  the  OLD  TE8TAXEHT,  their  BEABIHG  on  CHBI8- 

TIAN  FAITH  and  FBACTICE.  By  the  Ber.  B.  B.  Gzbdlbstoxk,  ILA.  Sra  l&c 

An    IBTBODUCTION  to    the   THEOLOGY    of    the    CHTTBCH   of 

ENGLAND,  In  an  Exposition  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.    By  the  Ber.  T.  P. 
BouLTBEE,  LL.D.    New  Edition,  Fcp.  8to.  price  Gs. 

An  EXPOSITION  of  the  39  ABTICLES,  Historical  and  Doctrinal. 
By  E.  Hauold  Browne,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester.   Kew  Edit.  8to.  1€i. 

The   LIFE  and  EPI8TLE8  of  ST.    PAUL.      By  the    Rov.   W.  J. 

CONTBEARE,  M.A.,  and  the  Very  Rev.  J.  S.  Howsox,  D.D.  Dean  of  Chester  :— 

Library  Editiok,  with  all  the  Original  Illustrations,  Maps,  Landscapes  on 
Bted,  Woodcuts,  iic.    2  vols.  4to.  42«. 

INTERMEUIATR  EDmox,  with  a  Sclectlou  of  Maps,  Plates,  and  Wcodcuts. 
2  Yols.  square  crown  8vo.  21 «. 

Student's  Edition,  rcYised  and  condensed,  with  46  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
iTOl.  crown  8vo.  price  9s, 

C0MMENTAB7  on  the  EPISTLE  to  the  BOHANS.  By  the  Rer. 
W.  A.  O'CoNOR,  B.A.    Crown  8to.  price  9s,  9d, 

The  EPISTLE  to  the  HEBREWS;  with  Analytical  Introduction  and 
KotGS.    By  the  ReY.  W.  A.  O'Conob,  B.A.    Crown  8to.  prioo  is,  Od, 

A  CBITICAL  and  GBAMHATIGAL  COMMEBTABT  on  ST.  PAUL'S 

Epistles.    By  G.  J.  Elucoti,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Glonoester  and  BristoL  8to. 

Galatians,  Fourth  Edition,  Ss,  6d, 

EphoBlans,  Fourth  Edition,  8^.  6d, 

Pastoral  Epistles,  Fourth  Edition,  10^.  Sd, 

Philippians,  Colossians,  and  Philemon,  Third  Edition,  10«.  6d. 

Thessalonians,  Third  Edition,  7s.  6d, 


KBV  WOBEB  PDBuaBtli  Bi  LOHOUAHS  a: 


HISTORICAL    LECTITBES    on    ths   LIFZ    of    O0&    LOKD.      Bj 

C.  J.BLUCOTT.D.D.BlshapoIGLoucutcruidBrlitat.  Filth  EdlCioD.   Sto.  lb. 
ETIDERCE  of  tlie  TBUTH  of  tho  CEBIBTIAN  BZLIOION  darivod 

from  the  LiCenl  FulAInieiiC  or  Prophec]'.    By  Alxxinder  Keith,  D.D.    BIth 

EditiDD,  with  PlBWi,  in  iquaia  Sto.  12f.  M. ;  Wth  EdJUoo,  hi  p«C  8to.  tj. 
BISTOBT  of  ISKAEI.     B;  H.  Ettild,  Into  Frofcsaor  of  the  Univ.  of 

Gultlngsn.    Tnuflatalbj  J.  K.  CiBriia-riH.M.A.,  withiPjefuM  biHciOU. 

Tho  ANTIQUITIES  of  ISSAEL.    By  IlKCHRicn  Ewald,  I^ite  ProfoBsor 

The  TBEASUBT  of  BIBLE  EROWIEDaE;  bi'lnff  n  Bii'llrnnrv  of  tbe 

IJuly  iicriptun.'    Bfltev.  J.  a'y»ii,  M.A.  With  Map".  K  P)iit«i,  und  numeiana 
^'oodcuU.    Fcff.Syo.  price  Si.  dolh.  or  lOi.  seatl;  ly,  i.llii  call. 
LECTITBES   on   th«   FENTATEUCH    ftnd    tho  HOABITE    STORE. 

By  the  Right  Iter.  J.  W.  COU-VWl.  r>.D.  Bishop  or  Natll,     8to,  l^f. 

ThaPEnTATETTCHandBOOEof  JOSHUA  CBITICALLTEXAHIITES. 

By  theKlghtner.  J.  W.CoLCiso.D.D.  DljbopolKiitiil.    Crown  8vo.  «j. 
BQTIE  QUESTIOMB  of  ths  DAY.     Hj-  llic  Aullior  cf  ■  Amy  llarbtrt.' 

TH0OGHT8  for  tha   AGE.     Bj  tho  Author  of  -Amy  Herbert,"  &c, 

Kuv.  Edition,  toilsed.    Ftp.  8to.  price  3<.  M. 
FASSIIfG    THOUOHTS   OQ   EELIQIOS.    B/  the   .lulhor  of   '  Amy 

HiTlKTt.'    Ko.i  Mition.    Fcp.  Si-o.pnccSi.  M. 
The  DOCIBIIfE  and  FSACTICE  of  C0KFES3in!<  in  tho  CHUBCH  of 

iif  ■  Qiiou^iue '  in.    gTO-'price''*.  Orf! 
FAiTIXO    COMMUHIOH,    ho«-  Binaing  in  EaisUml  1.y  the  Canons. 

PHEPABATiOH  for  ths  HOLT  COMMDHIOM ;  tho  D-Tolions  chieflj 
Iniin  the  Works  ol  Jkkimt  TiTLon.    By  UisJ  Skhell,    Kmu,  3j. 

LTBA  GEBKAITICA,  Hymns  tTahslated  from  the  Oerman  by  Hin 
C.  WiN-KKOHTii.    Fcp.Bto.  price  C). 

SFIBITUAL  SONQS  for  the  8USDATS  and  HOLIDAYS  throsfh* 
out  tho  Year.    By  J.  8.  B.  Mosbell.  LL.D.    SIntli  Thomand.    Ftp.  Bro.Si. 

EHDEAVOUES   after  the  CHKISIIAS  LIFE :  Diacoarsea.      By  ths 

Bit.  J.  MtnnSKAU,  11..]).    FKtIi  Bditior.  corefuliy  rovlwd.  Grown  Sro.  7j.  td. 

HTUHB  of  PBAIBE  and  PBAYEB,  collectod  nnd  edited  by  the  iter. 

Tho  TTPE8  of  GENEaiB.  briefly  considcre.l  as  rcTpaling  the  BcTelop- 

The  SECODD   DEATH  and  the  BEBTITtlTIOH  of  ALL  THUrOB ; 

with  »in*  PreUmi 
i  I..attcr  i 


8vo.  Si.Sil. 


WHATELT'8   nfTRftDVCIIIBT    LEMQB    n 


BIBHOP  JXBZMT  TATLOE'C   SSTOKI 

Bbbot  Hbbsb.    Beiijed lid  cuiUjUad  ty  Mn 
Ten  TofamiMv  Sm.  doth. 


TravelSj  Voyages^  &c. 

Hw  TMVlkS  ALPS,  snd  How  we  Croned  tkaa :  being  a  KamtiTe 

of  Ttro  Tean'  Eeaidenoe  in  the  Eastern  Himalajaa*  and  Two  Mnntte*  Tocr 
into  the  Intnior,  towards  TCinrhinjnnga  and  Xouat  Bieiew.  By  a  Ladj 
PiovKEE.  With  IIlnstratioDs  fzom  OrigLbal  DmmiixgM  made  on  the  spot  I7  the 
Anthorew.    Imperial  Svo.  [ JTcarfy  rmdf. 

TTXOL  snd  the  TYE0LX8S ;  being  an  Account  of  the  People  and 
the  Land,  in  tbeir  Social.  Sporting,  and  Monntaiaeerisg  Aspacta.  By  W.  A. 
Baiixik  OttomcAX.  With  namoooallliittzatioBs from  Sketchea by  the  Axnhor. 
Crovn  8to.  [JSitm  rmaJf. 

<  The  PEOSTY  CATTCASXTS ; '  An  Account  of  a  Walk  thiTMV!h  Pkrt  of 

the  Range,  and  of  an  Aaoent  of  Elbrc2  in  the  Summer  of  187-4.  By  F.  C.  G?."T1E. 
With  Kijrht  Illurtrations  engraved  on  Wood  by  E.  \nivmpcr.  from  Phot«^^Taphi 
taken  daring  the  Journey,  and  a  Map.    Crown  Svo.  price  lo#. 

A  JOUBNET  of  1,000  MILES  through  EGYPT  and  FTTBIA  to  the 

SErONI>  CATAIIACT  of  the  NILE.  Being  a  Personal  Narratire  of  Fora-  an  i 
a  Half  Months'  Life  in  a  Dahabeeyah  on  the  Nile ;  with  (tome  Acconnt  of  the 
Diacoverj-  and  Excavation  of  a  Rock-cn:  Chamber,  Descriptions  of  the  River, 
tho  Rains,  and  the  IK-sert,  the  People  met,  the  Places  visited,  the  way?  and 
manners  of  the  Xativee,  ko.  By  A31ELIA  B.  Edwards.  With  nameroa5~IIla5- 
trations  from  Drawings  by  the  Aathoresd,  Map,  Plans,  FacsinuleR,  ice  Irapenjd 
8vo.  [yearip  reotif. 

ITALIAN  ALPS ;  Sketches  in  the  Mountains  of  Ticino,  Lombardy. 
the  Trcntino,  and  Venctia.  By  DorGL.\8  W.  Fbeshfuld.  Editor  of  'TIc 
Alpine  Joamal.'    Sqnare  cruwn  8vo.  with  Maps  and  lUostrations,  price  ld«. 

HESE  and  THESE  in  the  ALPS.  Bj  the  Hon.  Fudksica  Plttn-kkt. 
With  Vignette  Title.    Post  8vo.  6«.  6<f. 

BEMINISCEHCES  of  FEH  and  MEBE.  By  J.  M.  Hkithcotk. 
With  Maps  aod  nomeroos  Ulastxutions  from  Bketches  by  the  Anttior.  1  voL 
Svo.  {JfeaHy  readf. 

TWO  TEABS  nr  PUI,  a  Descriptive  Narratire  of  a  Kesidence  in  the 

Fijian  Gronp  of  Islands;  with  some  Acoonnt  of  the  Fbrtanes  of  Foreign 
Settlers  and  Colonists  up  to  the  Time  of  the  British  Annexation.  By  Lmtix 
FoRitES.  M.D.  L.R.C.P.  F.R.G.S.  late  Medical  Officer  to  the  German  Cooaolate, 
Apia,  Navigator  Islands.    Crown  Svo.  &i.  6d. 

EIGHT    YEABS  in  CEYLOV.      Bj  Sir  Saxtbl  W.  Baksb,  M.A. 

F.R.a.S.  New  Edition,  with  lUastntions  engrayed  on  Wood,  by  G.  Pearson. 
Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d, 

The  BIPLE  and  the  HOUVD  in  OEYLOK.  By  Sir  Samuel  W. 
Bakxr,  M.A.  F.R.G.&  New  Edition,  with  lUostnUiions  eugiafcd  on  Wood  by 
G.  Pearson.    Crown  8to.  74.  %d, 

MEETUIG  the  BUS ;  a  Journey  all  roond  the  World  through  Egypt, 
China  Japan,  aad  California.  By  William  SImpsok,  P.B.GJB.  With  48  H^io- 
^pes  and  Wood  BngravingB  from  Drawings  by  the  Author.    Jiedinm  Svo.  Sif. 


SEW  WORKS  pmimam  n  LONaiUHS  AMD  00. 


TTITTBODDSV  PEAKB  and  ITFFBEQrENTED  TALLETB;   a  Hid- 

Bnmnun-  BAmMa  nmnng  ttu  Ilolaniita.    By  AvELU  B.  BawmiK.    With 
Usp  bdU  31  Wood  liiisnvlugi.    Uedlum  Bvo. 'jli. 

Th«  DOLOKITE  KOrHTAIlTB;  Exi^unlons  throngh  Tyrol,  Carinthia, 
CArDloli.  uid  FtlDll,  I8C1-1IW3.    B7  J.  OiLatRTiD'.IO.C.Csi-ucaiLLiF"  "  " 

The  TALIETS  of  TIBOL;  clieii  Traiiitions  aod  CaetomB,  nod  how 
to  Ti!>lt  them.  DyMtsg  R.  II.TtititK.  Aut<i<T  ot  ■  Tlus  Folk-Lon  of  Borne,' fee. 
Willi  Mipi  (tod  Frontlipiere,    Crowii  Siu.  \it.  Sd. 

The  ALPIITE  CLUB  HAP   of  SWirZEaLABTI),   with  parts    of   the 

KAP  of  the  CHAUr  cf  XOBT  BLAHD,  from  an  Arl.uul  Snrvo;  ia 
;f»!3-1SRI.  II7  AI>t>ix-IlKIU.Y.  F.IL.G.S.  U.&.C.  rnhliihcil  nndn  Uu  An- 
tlioritj-  o(  t!iu  Mpiiio  ClJb.  In  Clltuinolilhoatnphy  011  eilra  eUut  iliswing. 
papm'Filii.xI'ln.  iinrplOLar  mountol oa cuunu  lim  fsMlugiaH,  Vii.ta. 


GUIDE  to   the   FYREKEES,   for   th«   nie  of  Konntaineen.     By 

C  DA  Kl^ta  Packs.    With  Map  and  lUwilrnUana.    CrowiiSi(i.7i.&J. 
Tho  ALPIBE  GUIDE.     By  Jons  Hii,r„  M.It.I.A.  late  President  of 

the  Alpine  Cliib.    S  vols,  poft  avn.    Tlioronghly  Revi.wl  Eillllorn,  Willi  UaM 

nnd  llliutniUoru  :~I.   ITrtiifm  Alpt.ti.a.i.     11.  CvUrat  Alyi,  1  j.  Dd.      111. 

IliultniAlpi,}ni.M.    OiinTenl-arCB,  priOGli.tirf.  each. 
Introdnetlos  on  Alpine  TiaTBllin^  in  Oeseral,  and  on  the  Geo1o{r7 

of  the  Alpg,  pdn  If.    Eocb  of  Ihc  Thrrc  Volumn  or  I'oiu  or  the  Alfinc  OatM 

VISITS  to  BEHABEABLE   PLACES:   OIJ  H-ills,  Iiiktt1p-Fieia!i,  nnd 

Btones  lillistrative  ot  Striking  Pniiwrea  In  Knelish  Hlllory  Knd  Pootij.     Bv 
WlLUAM  HUHTIT.    2  vula,  aqiinrc  crown  8vo.  Bllh  Woodi:uti,  SSl. 


Works  of  Fiction. 

HiaOLEDT-PIOOLEDT;  c,r,  Storios  for  Kv.Tvb..dr  and  Everrbody'i 
fliililr.li.    llj  the  Rtuhl  Ilnii.  K.  ST.  KsAitJiiiiriJ-lii  ciKtKV,  M.P.   With  Nino 

l'™r-™.'?roiin"s>-o.'p"iM«i. 
WmSPEBS  fwrn  FAIBTLABB.     By  Iho  Rii-lit  Hon.  E.  H.  Knatcd- 

OD  W0.-I  hy  a.  A-aiion.    Crown  8to.  prlQc  S.. 
LABT  WILLOUGHBY'S  DLABT,  163S— IB6S ;  ChxrleB  the  Finit,  the 

Fintixinnte,  and  tlje  Satotiilion.     Reproilnaid  in  Lha  Btjls  ot  th«  Fislod  to 

TALES  of  the  TEUTOHIC  LAUDS.    Uy  the  Key.  Q.  W.  Cos,  M.A. 

ood  E.  IT.  JoNfci.    Crown  8to.  lOi.  M. 
The  FOUC-LOBE   of  SOME,  collected  by  Word  of  Mouth  from  ths 

People.    Bj  Wis  R.  B.  Bdsk,  A.iittiai  ol '  nitnUiu,'  fee    Ctamx  Bto.  11*.  M. 


NEW  WORKS  PUBLEBHKD  BT  LONOMAKS  axd  00. 


HOVELS    and    TALES.      By  the    Eight  Hon.  B.  Disraru,   ILP. 

Cabinet  Edition,  complete  in  Ten  YolomeB,  crown  8vo.  price  £3. 


Tx)TiiAni,  64. 
cokixosbt,  6^ 
Sybil,  64. 
Taxcrkd,  (is. 
VKKsriA,  Bs, 


HiafRIETTA  TF3trLB,  6#. 
CONTAKIXI  FLKMINO,  Lc.  6s, 

Alkot,  Ixion,  &c.  Gs. 
The  YouKO  Duke,  &c.  Cs, 
Vivian  Grst  ,C«. 


The  MODEEN  NOVELISTS  LISEAET.    Each  Work  in  crown  8ra 
ooxnplete  in  a  Single  Yolumo  :— 

ATnERflTONB  Priokt,  2t.  boards ;  2s.  6d,  cloth. 
HAnmrnmELLB  Moiti,  2s.  boards ;  2s.  6<f .  cloth. 
Hklvuxe's  Oladiatohs,  2s  boards ;  2s.  Bd.  cloth. 

OooD  FOR  NOTUIXG,  2s.  boardi ;  2s.  Gd.  cloth. 

HoiAiBV  H0U6R,  2s.  boards ;  2s.  Bd.  cloth. 

iKTE'jruETEK,  2s.  boanls ;  2s,  Bd.  cloth. 

'— Katk  Co\'entuy,  2s.  boards ;  2s.  Bd.  cloth. 

•^——^^  Quern's  Maries,  2s.  boards ;  2s.  Bd.  cloth. 

UroBY  Ghaxd,  2s.  boardj ;  2s.  Cd.  cloth. 

ORN'EnAL  BouscE,  2j.  boards ;  2s.  Bd.  cloth. 

Trollope's  Wahdun,  1*.  Bd.  boards ;  2*.  cloth. 

B  ARCH  ESTER  TowEiiB,  2s.  boards ;  2s.  Bd.  cloth. 

Bramt-kt-Moore'8  Six  Sisteiih  of  tfie  Valleys, 2*.  boards;  2*.  Bd,  cloth. 
The  Burgomaster's  Family,  2s.  boards ;  2s.  Bd.  cloth. 


CABINET  EDITION  of  STOUIES  and  TALES  by  Miss  Seweix:— 

IvoiLS,  2a.  Bd. 

Katharine  Aphton,  2s.  Bd. 


Amy  Herbert,  2*.  Bd, 

Geiitrcde,  2.«.  C(/. 

The  Earl'8  DAroHTEii,  2jt.  Bd, 

ExrKRIKNCK  of  Lll-K,  is.  W. 

Clev'B  Hall,  2^.  Bd, 


MAlu^AU^r^  rKiiciVAL,  'As.  iid. 
Lankion  Pail-^)XAue,  o*.  6d, 
UlU}UL.\,  3*.  Bd, 


BECKEB'S   GALLUS ;  or,  Roman  S<^enes  of  tlie  Time  of  Augustus  : 
with  Notc-s  and  Kxcars^ub*  s.    Kew  Edition.    Vo^x,  8vo.  Is.  Bd, 

BECKER'S  CHAEICLES;  a  Tale  illustmti v.- of  Private  Life  amonp  th*- 
Ancient  Greeks  :  with  Notes  and  Excursuses.    New  Edition.    Post  8vo.  7*.  CJ. 


Poetry  and  The  Drama, 


POEMS.  BvAViLLiAM  B.  Scott.  I.  Ballads  aod  Talcs.  II.  Studi.s 
from  Nature.  III.  .^oiinotv-^  inc.  IUnstrut4.Ml  by  17  Etoliings  by  L.  Aj.ma 
Tadema  and  William  B.  Sc<irr.    Crown  8vo.  price  15j. 

MOOEE'S  lEISH  MELODIES,  Maclise's  Edition,  with  161  Steel  Plates 
from  Original  Drawings.    Super-royal  8vo.  81i.  Bd. 

Miniatnre  Edition  of  Moore's  Irish  Melodies,  with  MacIise^s  De- 
signs (as  above)  reduced  in  Lithography.    Imp.  16mo.  lOi.  Bd, 

BALLADS  and  L7EICS  of  OLD  FEANCE;  with  other  Poems.  Bj 
A .  Lano,  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford.    Square  fcp.  8vo.  price  54. 

XOOBE'S  LALLA  EOOKH.  Tenniel's  Edition,  with  68  Wood 
Bngrarings  from  Original  Drawings  and  other  Ulostrations.    Fcp.  4  to.  21«. 


BBW  W0BK8 


The  ^HEID  of  VIEGIl  Translated  into  English  Verse.     Bj  lom 


ThB  LTCIDAS  sud  EPITAPHITTH  DAKONIB  of  HIITOK.  B.Iitod. 
witli  KiiLfti  Bnd  lEilrixlii^llun  (IiicttKlIng  i  It^rrtnt  ol  the  rnre  Lntin  Vcr^loa 
ol  the  Lycifiua,  by  W.  U^fg.  ICW),  I'J  C.  6.  JKIUIAH,  M.A-     Crg»n  4™.  -■>.  W, 

BOWDI£E'S  FAUILT   8EAESPEABE,   chcnper  Qrnuine  Editions. 


»  uid  bc[  Isi.a:cd 


Rural  Sports,  &c. 


DOWK  the  EOAD ;  Or.  Hcminisccnccs  of  n  Gontloman  Coacliman, 
Uy  C,  T.  8.  BiHcii  HmsinDSO}!.  Scraml  E.liLLon,  niih  TWDlic  Colwinrf 
ILliLttcuCiuns  from  I'aliitiDgi  b;  U.Alkcn.    Medium  «io.  3]i. 


ENCYCLOF^DIA  of  BITBAL  SPOBTB;  a  complete  Aivount,  HiBto- 


16  HEW  WORKS  TunLoanB)  bt  LQlTGXAire  axd  Od. 


A  BOOK  on  ANOini  0 ;  a  complete  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Angling 
in  every  brancb.  By  FiiANxra  Frakcw.  New  Bditiaii,  irMi  Tiortnf  t  aid  U 
other  Platoi,  plain  and  ooloured.    F(Mt  8to.  lAf. 

WILC0CKS*S  SEA-FISHESICAH ;  eomprinng  the  Chief  Methods  of 
Hook  and  Line  Fishing,  a  Glance  at  Nets,  and  Saraarki  on  BoaM  and  Ft* *1'*f 
N«irBdition,with80Woodonti.    Pott  8to.  ISf.  6A 

H0B8ES  and  STABLES.  Bj  Colonel  F.  Fmwvaiuir,  XV.  the  King'i 
HniBan.  With  T^-enty-fonr  Plates  of  Illnatrafeioog,  oontabdag  Tery  iiniiiifi,ii 
ngnxet  engrayed  on  Wood.    8vo.  Kk,  6d. 

The  HOBSE'S  FOOT,   and  HOW  to  KEEP  it  BOVHD.      Bj  W. 

Milks,  Esq.    Ninth  Edition,  with  Illnstrationa.    Imperial  Sro.  Ut.  6d. 

A  PLAIN  TEEATISE  on  HOBSE-SHOEING.      By  W.  Miua,  Esq. 

Sixth  Edition.    Post  8to.  with  Uhirtrations,  2*,  6d. 

STABLES  and  STABLE-FITTINOS.  Bj  W.  Milbs»  Esq.  Imp.  Sra 
xvith  13  Plates,  16s. 

BEKABK8  on  H0BSE8*  TEETH,  addressed  to  Purchasers.    Bj  W. 

MiiJiis,  Esq.    Poet  8vo.  U.  6d, 

The  HORSE:  with  a  Treatise  on  Dnitight.  By  Witxiam  Youatt. 
New  Eilition,  revised  and  enlarged.    8yo.  with  nnmerous  Woodcnto,  12«.  6<i. 

The  DOO.    By  William  Youatt.     8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  6t. 

The  DOG  in  HEALTH  and  DISEASE.  By  Stonshenqb.  With  70 
Wood  EngraTlngB.    Square  crown  8vo.  7«.  6<L 

The  OREYHOTTND.  By  Stoxehengb.  Bevised  Edition,  with  25 
Portraits  of  Greyhounds.    Square  crown  8to.  If/s, 

The  OX;  his  Diseases  and  their  Treatment:  with  an  Essay  on  Parturi- 
tion in  the  Cow.    By  J.  E.  Dobson.    Crown  8vo.  with  lUustrationa,  78.  €d. 


Works  of  Utility  and  General  Information. 

The  THEORY  and  PRACTICE  of  BANKIKG.  By  H.  D.  Maclbod, 
M.A.  BarriRter-at-Law.  Third  and  Cheaper  Edition,  revised.  (In  Two 
Volumes.)    V(»L.  I.  8vo.  price  12*. 

X^CTTLLOCHS  DICTIONARY,  Practical,  Theoretical,  and  Historical, 

of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Navigation.    New  and  revised  Edition.    8to.  KU. 

The  CABINET  LAWYER;  a  Popular  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England, 
Civil,  Criminal,  and  ConiititnUonal :  intended  for  Practical  Use  and  General 
Information.    Twenty-fifth  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  9m. 

PROTECTION  from  FIRE  and  THIEVES.  Including  the  Construc- 
tion of  Loclni,  Safe*,  Strong-Room,  and  Fire-proof  Buildings ;  Bunrlary  ami 
the  Means  of  Ppevvntlng  it ;  lire,  its  Detection,  Prerention,  and  Extinction ; 
&c.    By  G.  H.  Chubu,  Ajssoc.  Inst.  C.E.    With  83  Woodeots.    Crown  Sva  U. 


NEW  WOBEB  PUBUSBiiD  bt  XANQKANB  axo  OOl  97 


BLACK8T0VX  SOOHOXISSD,  a  Compendium  of  the  Laws  of 
England  to  the  Present  time,  in  Fbnr  Booki,  each  embracing  the  Legal  Prlneiplet 
and  Practical  Information  contained  in  their  respective  volamee  of  Blackstone, 
supplemented  by  Sobseqaent  Btntntory  Enactments,  Important  Legal  Decisions, 
&c.    By  D.  M.  AiiiD,  Barrister>at-Law.    Berised  Bditkm.    Poet  8vo.  74. 6<f . 

FEWTNEK'S  COMFBEHEHSIVE  SFECIEIEB;  a  Ghiide  to  the 
Practical  Specification  of  every  kind  of  Building- Artificers'  Work,  \dih  Forms 
of  Conditions  and  Agreements.    Edited  by  W.  Young.    Crown  8vo.  6«. 

0OLLIEBIS8  and  COLLIEES ;  a  Handbook  of  the  Law  and  Leading 
Cases  relating  thereto.    By  J.  0.  FOWlsb.    Third  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  7«.  (ki. 

EIKTS  to  M0THEE8  on  the  XANAGEKEHT  of  their  HEALTH 

dnrlng  the  Period  of  Pre^ancy  and  in  the  Lying-in  Boom.     By  the  Ute 
Thumas  Buli^,  M.D.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s, 

The  MATEBKAL  HAN AGEHEHT  of  CHILDEEK  in  HEALTH  and 

Disease.    By  the  late  Thomas  Bull,  M.D.    Fcp.  8vo.  &i. 

The  THEORY  of  the  MODEBK   8CIEKTIFIC  GAME  of  WHIST. 

By  William  Pole,  F.R.S.    Fifth  Edition,  enlarged.    Pep.  8vo.  2*.  6d. 

CHESS  OPENINGS.  By  F.  W.  Longman,  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 
Second  Edition  revised.    Fcp.  8vo.  24.  6d. 

THREE  HXTNDBED  ORIGINAL  CHESS  FBOBLEMS  and  STUDIES. 

By  Jamks  Pierck,  IC.A.  and  W.  T.  Piercx.   With  namcnras  Diagrams.  Square 
fcp.  8vo.  It.  6d,    Supplement,  price  it.  Gd. 

A  FHACTICAL  TREATISE  on  BREWING ;  with  Fonnnlse  for  Public 
Brewers,  and  Instructions  for  IMvute  Families.    By  W.  Black.    8vo.  10«.6<i. 

UODEEN  COOKEBY  for  PRIVATE  FAMILIES,  reduced  to  a  System 
of  Eney  Practice  in  a  Series  of  carefully-tested  Receipts.  By  Euza  Acton. 
Newly  revised  and  enlarged ;  with  8  Plates  and  150  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  Qt, 

MAUNDER*S    TREASURY    of   KNOWLEDGE    and   LIBRARY   of 

Reference ;  comprising  an  Enplish  Dictionary  and  Grammar,  Universal  Gaxetteor, 
Classical  Dictionary,  Chronology,  Law  Dictionary,  a  Evnopeis  of  the  Peerage 
useful  Tables,  Lc,    Bevised  KdiUon.    Fcp.  8vo.  64,  cloth,  or  10«.  oaU. 


Knowledge  for  the  Young. 

The  STEPFING-STONE  to  KNOWLEDGE;  or  upwards  of  700 
Questions  and  Answers  on  Miscellaneous  Subjects,  adapted  to  the  capacity  of 
Infant  minds.    18mo.  It. 

SECOND   SERIES  of  the   STEFFING-STONE    to    KNOWLEDGE: 

Containing  upwards  of  8(K)  Questions  and  Answers  on  Miscellaneous  Subjects 
not  contained  in  the  I-'ir^t  Skbikb.    18mo.  It, 

The  STEFFING-STONE  to  GEOGRAPHY:  Containing  soveral 
Hundred  Questions  and  Answen  on  Geographical  Sul)]ect0.    18nxo,  It, 


NEW  W0BK8  PUBUSRID  BT  LONGMANS  UTD  00. 


The   STEPPING-STONE  to  ENGLISH  EXSTOBT;    Qnestiona  and 

Answers  on  the  History  of  England.    18mo.  U, 

The   STEPPING-STONE  to  BIBLE  KNOWLEDGE ;  QaesHons  and 
Answerd  on  the  Old  feid  New  Testaments.    ISmo.  U, 

The  STEPPING-STONE  to  BIOOBAPHY;   Quostions  and  Answers 
on  the  Lives  of  Eminent  Men  and  Women.    18mo.  Is, 

The  STEPPING-STONE  to   IBISS  HISTOBT:   Containing  sereral 
UundrcU  Questions  and  Answers  on  the  History  of  Ireluid.    ISmo.  1«. 

The  STEPPING-STONE  to  EBENCH  HISTOBT :  Containing  seYoinl 
Hundred  Questions  and  Answers  on  the  History  of  France.    18mo.  1«. 

The  STEPPIHG-STONE  to  BOMAN  HISTOBY :  Containing  sereral 
Hundred  Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Hist  or}'  of  Rome.    iKmo.  U. 

The  SrEPPIHG-STONE  to  GBECIAN  HISTOBT:  Containing  several 
Hundrc<l  Questions  and  Answers  on  tlie  History  of  Greece.    18mo.  1«. 

The  STEPPING-STONE  to  ENGLISH  GBAMMAB :  Containing  Horeml 
Ilr.ndrcd  Questions  and  Answers  on  English  Grammar.    ISiuo.  Is, 

The  STEPPING-STONE  to  FBENCH  PB0NT7NCIATI0N  and  CON- 

VEHSATION  :  Containing  several  Hundred  Questions  and  Answers.    ISmo.  !<. 

The  STEPPING-STONE  to  ASTBOWOMY:  Containing  several 
Hundred  familiar  Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Eartli  and  the  8olar  and  Stellar 
Systems.    18mo.  \s. 

The  STEPPING-STONE  to  MUSIC:  Cont.aining  sereral  Hundred 
Questious  en  the  Science  ;  also  a  sliort  History  of  Music.    18mo.  Is, 

The  STEPPING-STONE  to  NATUBAL  HISTOBY :  Vebtkbhatk  ob 
Back-boxrd  Animals.  Fatit  I.  Mammalia ;  Faut  IL  Birds,  Reptiles,  and 
Fishes.    Ibmo.  Is.  each  Fnrt. 

THE  STEPPING-STONE  to  ABCHITECTUBE ;  Questions  and 
Answers  explaining  the  Frinciples  and  Frogrcss  of  Architecture  from  the 
Earliest  Times.    With  100  Woodcuts.    18mo.  Is. 
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Dead  Shot  (The),  by  Mabksvav 16 

Dboaisnk  and  Lb  BliiouT's  BoUny  16 

Db  Morqak'b  Budget  of  Paradoicei 10 

DEMOSTiiRHKb*    Oration   on  the  Crown, 

tranalated  by  C!OLLiKB   7 

Db  Tocqubvillb's  Democracy  in  America  6 

DuBABLi'8  Lord  Oeorffe  Benthick  4 

. Novell  and  Tales -.  M 

DOBSoa  on  the  Ox „ M 

DovB  on  Stormi IS 

DOTLB'8  Fairyland  17 

__ Official  Baronage  of  England 5 

Dbbw'h  Beaaons  of  Faith ..~  M 


Sabtlaxb's  Hints  oa  Houaehold  Taita....«  18 
Bdwabi>8's  Journey  of  1,000  Miles  throng 

EfO'pt  and  Nobia B 

Untruidden  Peaks B 

Elements  of  Botany  ~ ...~.  I> 

■ixicott's  Commentary  on  Ephesiaos 10 

Galatians » 

,— ___^ Pa»>toral  Epi9t.  30 

Philippians.frc  SO 

Thenalonlans  90 

Ixrctures  on  the  Lift  of  Christ...  SO 

EVAX8*B  Ancient  Stone  Imnlcments 14 

EWALit'A  Anti'iuitleii  of  Israel  Si 

__  History  of  Israel   11 

Faibbaii^'b  Applications  of  Iron   18 

.^__^— • Infunoation  fur  Emdneers  ...  lA 

Mills  and  Millwork 18 

FABUAB'HCbaptors  on  Language  7 

Families  of  Speech 7 

FlTZWY(tKAU  on  Uonic^  and  Stables   SB 

FoiuiRs's  Two  Yean  in  Fiji   2S 

Fowleh'8  ColHcriCiJ  ojid  Colliers 17 

FuASCW's  Finhing  Book    H 

Fkricmax'h  Uiiitorical  Geography  of  Europe  3 

Flttcsil KIK [ill's  Italian  Ali»s    31 

Fboudk'8  En:;lish  in  Ireland 1 

■                  Iliktory  of  England   I 

• Short  Studies  on  Qreat  Subjects  10 


GAinnxFn'A  ITou jcs  of  Lancaster  and  York  4 

0A50T'n  Elementary  Phyrfcs 13 

Natural  Philosophy  13 

OabdI5KR'8  BuckinKham  and  Charles 1 

Thirty  Years'  War  4 

G I. FKTKKX  on  Church  and  State  l> 

GiLBEiiT  and  CuuRCif ill'h  Dolomites 13 

GiKDLCSToxE's  Bible  Synonymes fa 

Goodeve'h  MechanJun  ^...  Li 

Mechanics IS 

Qrant'h  Ethics  of  Aristotle 6 

Graver  Tliouglits  of  a  Country  Parson   0 

GuE\iLL£'8  Journal  „ ^„  1 


GRivmr's  AJgebn  and  Triconometiy  ^ 

Gbohhah*b  l>rol  and  the  Tyroleae 

Gbovb  on  Correlation  of  Physical  Foraei 
-*8  (F.  C.)  Frosty  Caueanis. 


QwiLr'n  EneydoiMBdia  of  Arehitectoi*. 


..  B 

..  14 

...  B 

.  18 


nAxaaBOS*n  Order  and  Prosrea 6 

Habtlbt  on  the  Air  ^ fj 

Habtwig'8  Aerial  World. U 

■ Polar  World  ^.  15 

8ea  and  iu  Living  Wooden  ...  la 

Subterranean  World U 

Tropleal  World U 

Hauohtov's  Animal  lledmaici M 

Hatwabd*a  Bsi^n „ 4 

HICATH  OB  Energy    h 

Hratucotb's  BeminlMcaoM  of  Fen  aiii. 

Mere n 

Hkrb's  Swltawlaiid   _  u 

HKijtK'a  Life,  Works,  and  Opinions,  by 

Stioakd 5 

IlBLMHOTZ  on  Tone ^ 13 

Pofmlar  Leetnrc* is 

IlBVfli.KT'8  Handbook  of  Treesi  and  Plants  1« 

Hbbjiciibl's  Outlines  of  Astrooomr   ^ 11 

II0L1.AM»>  Fragmentary  Paper* 1! 

Recollections 4 

HowiTT's  Visits  to  Remarkable  Places B 

Hur.i.Aii's  ni8tor>'  of  Modem  Mnyic 13 

Humb'8  Essays   11 

^—^  TreaUse  on  Human  Matuie  II 

Imre's  Roman  HUtory s 

Indian  Alps  (The),  by  a  Lady  IMoncer a 

lKCKL.ow'8  Poems „ Sb 

Jasiesoiv's  Ssints  and  Martyra  17 

Legends  of  the  Madonna   17 

Monastic  Orders ir 

Jameson  and  Ea.stlakr'B  SaHoar 17 

JuLy  on  ConfesMon  in  the  Ensll»h  Chnrdi  SI 

Jkxkix'8  Eleotricity  and  Magnetism 13 

jEBR.\]|'8LycidasofMilton    ^ s 

jKUROLD'HLifcofNaitoleon   4 

Joii.NSTOK'H  Gentrraphieal  Dictknnry It 

J  L'KES'ts  Types  of  Genesis *\ 

on  Second  Death "^    tl 

Kam«7H*b  Commentary  on  the  Bible . t 

Kritu  on  Fulfilment  of  Prophecy .!1!"!!J!   H 

Kkr  1/8  Metallurgy  7!'.^.^'.    If 

Ki>'ni>ox  on  Fasting  Communion    a 

Ki.NCSLFT'H  Lectures  dclircred  in  America     ? 
KiUDY  and  8pbwcb*8  Entomolocy ji 

KX .VTCHD 1: LL-U UtiESBBS'S  II i;>glc<]y -ing- 

gledy  and  WhispcxilhMn  FairyUmd. ris 
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raocTOC's  Tranrita  of  Venni 

I  Unlrcive  

PubUeSehooUAtlwaiThe)   

■  Modem  Geosniphy. 


Rawlisbox's  Farthia 

— SAManuin  Monarctiy 

Recreation*  of  A  Country  Paraon   ..... 
RxDoaAVK'B  Dictionary  of  ArU»ta  .. 

Rkilly'B  Map  ot  Mont  Ulanc , 

RiBRhUY'B  Menioiri   

RKYXARDSoai'a  IX>wn  the  Road 

Riuh'h  Dictionary  of  Antir(uitie«  

KtvKita'  Iloae  Amateur'*  Guide 

Roobim's  Eclipie  of  Faith 

I    ■  l>efence  of  ditto 

EMavf 


Roort'ii  Enelinh  The*auru<  of  Cla««ifIeU 

Worda  and  Phnue*   

RoXALt>8'8Fly-Fi#her'»  EnLanuliiKy 

RUSSKLL  (Lordl  on  Christian  llciigiou 

's  llecoilcctioiia  and  Sup;eatiuna 
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Tatloe's  niitory  of  India 

(Jeremy )  Worka.edited  by  Euicv 

Tezt-Bookiofdcience 

THOSi805*«IjiwaofThoncht 

Thorpe's  QnandUtire  Analyaii 

TnoRPE  and  MuiB'B  QualitaUve  Anidyab 
Todd  (A.)  on  rarliamentary  Government .. 
Todd  and  Bowmah'b  Anatomy  and  Phy- 

liolofy  ofMan 

Trxsoii'b  RealiUei  of  Iriah  IJft 

Tbollope'b  Barcheater  Towers    

Warden 

Twi«8*K  Law  of  Nations  during  the  Time 

of  War 

TYNDALii  on  Diamatcnetiam 

Electricity 

Ilcat 

-  I  Sound  

American  T^ecturea  on  Lijrht . 

Belfast  AUdrras  

Fracmenta  of  Science  

I^ecturea  on  IJeht 

Molecular  Phyaioa 
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Baxuars'h  Ju!it:n!an  Tnatitutcs n 

Savilk  on  Ai'P'iritioiH  l'> 

—  on  Primitive  faith    XO 

flOHKLLKS'H  PiKCtnim  Aiislyoia II 

SCOTT'm  lA'otuiTs  on  tlic  Fine  Aiti   17 

Piicni-,  illnHtriitiil 17,54 

._ Paite*^  on  Eiiiinccriiiz     H 

Peastilc  Muninga  by  A.  K.  II.  H 9 

SKKUOHM'HUxford  KcfDrmiTaof  149H S 

,_^_ rrotcataiit  lU'vulution    3 

Sewkll'b  Pa»#inK  Thouclitu  on  Rclii^ion  ...  II 

PrC|>arationa  for  (.  otnmunion II 

Queati'.tus  of  the  Day 21 

Talea  and  Storic* 14 

ThoushtJ  for  tlic  .Vjro II 


8iiF.i.LEY*8  Wiirk-liop  Apiil'.uiicca IS 

Short'h  Church  Uiatnrv 3 

Piaipsox'a  Meeting  tlic  Sun W 

Smith's  fSYDXEY)  E^vaya lo 

. l.ifc  and  I.«ttera 4 

. MiK'vllaiic«)Uit  Worka  ""  lo 

Wit  and  Wiwlom 10 

iDr.  R.  A.)  Air  and  Ilain It 


BoCTUKY'S  Dottor 8 

Pi^tical  Worka 15 

Stanlky's  Iliatory  of  Britiah  Birda Ift 

STKi'iiK.x'a  Eoclc^ioatical  Bioffrayliy „.     A 

SteppiiiR  StoTica  (the  Sorit») 17,18 

Stiblixo'hHaviltok  10 

Hkgel 10 

StOXKUEXOK  on  the  Dot;    16 

on  the  Greyhound K 

Sunday  AAernoon'>,  by  A.K.  II.  B 9 

Suitematural  Kclitnon 10 

SWINUOL'UXl'S  Picture  Lijic 6 


Uebkrweo'«  System  of  Loffic || 

Urb's  Arta,  Manufacturea,  and  Minca li 


WAnnriiTox'jJ  Edward  the  Thirl  4 

Watsos's  Gci»mttry u 

Watts's  niiti«.i.ary  oi  Ciumiatry 14 

Webb's  Objects  lor  (\immfm  Telcscopca   ...  11 

Wellisotox's  Life,  by  Gleig a 

WiiATBLY'8  Ensli'h  Pynonymea  t 

C1irii>t!an  Evldenoca  _  ...  a 

Ix)Kio 6 

Rhetoric  4 

WlirrB'8  I^tin-En;,'li*h  and  En;;li9h- I^'.in 

IMctionariea  n 

WiiiTRft  noxKi5'nEn?liiih  nictiouar)    ...  7 

WiLCOCK8"8  Sea  Fiiihennan w 

WiLLlAU8'8  Ariat<itlc'«  Ethica  « 

Willis's  Principle*  of  Mechanism l-* 

Wll.LOL'OllBY'8(l.Ady.i  Diary n 

Wood's  Bible  Animala  li 

Ilomea  without  Ilanda I) 

luaecta  at  ILirne  li 

'bmad \i 

Outof  Do/^ra  li 

Straiise  Dwellinfa li 


Yosok's  En^Hah-Greck  Lcxicona « 

Horace » 

YOCATT  on  the  Doe » 

on  the  Uorae _.   tl 


Zbllre'b  Socratea ^ ». 

Stoifli,  Epicuicana,  and  9eei*le* . 
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